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^m.  mOHLB0SL%  LIOTURE8  ON  MODERN  HISTOIIY. 

4-7.     LAMARTINC'S  HISTORY   OF  THE   FRENCH    REVOLUTION   OF    1848 

4«  &  &0.  JUNIUS'9  LETTERS*  viUi  Notes.  Additiont.  Emy,  ludex.  «ie.    i  •  j.% 

4«,  55.  eO.«9,  71.  VASARfS  LIVCSOFTHE  «#0«T  CELEBRATED  RAlt«'*":RS 
SCULPTORS.  AND  ARCHITECTS.  IraiJ«Uitca  Uy  liui.  iunTll,  w;Ui  2iotct. 
C«jiufi4ei«  iu  6  VuU.,  wilii  index. 
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62-  GOETHE'S   WORKS.      Vol    HI.      T'Tautt,-  *•  Ipliigemn,*  "Torqtato  Tmso," 

sxid  "K^ont.'*]     TnuMlaua  liy  Miits  Swahwicjl.    With  '*Go«tx  von  Ber- 

lidilngtii."  inuwkitecl  by  Sl»  Waltka  Scott. 
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revtsad  by  tiw  Rkv.  A.  i.  W.  Mowuaon.    H  YuU.    bee  IM,  13?. 

ft4.  NEANOCR'S  UFE  OF  CHRIST. 

87,  e4.  NEANDER8  PLANTING   OF  CHRISTIANITY,   &   ANTIQNOSTIKUS, 
2  Vota. 

59.  GREGORY'S  (ORJ  LETTERS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 
62  &  63.  JAMES'  (Q.P.  R.)  LOUB  XIV.    Complete  ia  3  Vol*.    PortniU. 

86  Ik  70.  Sm  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'  LITERARY  WORKS.  «itli  Memoir.  S  Yob.  Porl. 

60.  ANDftEW  PUi.LCR^  PftlNOIPAL  WORKS.     PoriraiL 

72.  BUTLERS   ANAiX>QY  OF    REUOION.  AND    SERMONS*  «iUi  VoUw.  ke. 
Portrait. 

78.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS.  T»»nsl«tfd  hy  Maw  TlfMnTT.  New  Kdikion.  rerUed. 
Vol.  L  C  The  Neishbourt.'*  himI  oiluir  Tulcs.]    Fu»t  ttvo.   PoriruU.    Zs.  %d. 

74.  NEANDErs  MEMORIALS  OF  CHRISTIAN   LIFE   IN   THE   EARLY  AND 
MIDDLE  AGES  (wduding  tiis  "liicUttu  lUrk  Pkces").    Pott  gvo.    S<.  6<<. 

76.  M185  BREMER  S  WORKS,  Uy  MARY  BO  WITT.     VoL  U.  '*TIm  Freiidcnt't 
Daagiit«n.*'    PortrMi. 

77  &  8a  JOHN   FOSTEirS  Uf€  AND  OORRESPONQCNCE.  •dltod  Vy  J.  £. 
ElVAHU.       la  2  VoUmiM.    P^lmU. 


78.  BACON18   ESSAYS,   APOPHTHEGMS,   WISDOM   OF    THE    ANCIENTS. 

NEW    ATALANTW,    AND    HENRY    VII.,    wilU    DunnrtatioA   uid    Motes. 
Portrait. 

79.  OUIZOT^  HISTORY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  OOVCRNMSNT,   tnnsUted 

froM  tile  Fretteli  by  A.  ft.  Scoulk.    With  Index. 

83.  MISS  BREMER  S  WORKS,  by  Ua«t  Howirr.    Vol.  IIL    "The  Hone,  and 

Mrife  and  Peace." 

M.  OE  LOLME  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND,  or.  Acomnt  of  the 

Kii^liiJi  Guvcrtini«iii  i  ediied,  witU  Life  and  Notea.  by  JouM  MACoaiaoB,  M.P. 

S  85.  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  1793  to  the  pretent  tunes  in 
ctrntinuatum  of  COXK.    Partrnil  of  Ikapretenl  Kmptror, 

87  fc  88.  FOSTER'S  LECTURES,  edited  by  J.  E.  Rtlard.    i  vole. 

80- MISS  BREMER S   WORKS,    »»y  MARY   IIOTVITT.    Vol   IV.   "ADlaiyrThe 

11 Kumilv;  lUe  &H>liiary;  Tlie  Comfurteri  Axel  and  Anna;  and  a  Letter 

about  Supiters.^ 

go.  SMITH'S  (ADAM)  THEORY  OF  MORAL   SENTIMENTS;  end  «  Euay  on 
the  Y\nl  Poriuatioii  of  liUii'^uu^cs,"  wiili  Memoir  by  Duoald  Stxwart. 

W,  05,  ©6,  99.  102.  103.  105,  &  106.  COWPERS  COMPLETE  WORKS,  Edited 
by  South r.Y;  comprisin;;  his  Poems,  C«irnw|»iiiidciicc,  and  Trniitlatione,  with 
Southey's  Memoir.     With  oO  Kmjracingr  on  Steel.    Complete  in  8  vols. 
%» 


02.  DAN'JBIAN   PROVINCES— Rankk's   Hiftory  of  Serria.  Senrian  Rerolntion    g;^\;!'rvU 

luturrertion  in  Kosnia,  ond  Tlic  Slave  Provinces  of  Turkey.  TrHns.  by  Mii«.  Kr.Ka    CT^^  ./J  ;'^':  ./^ 

03.  GOETHE'S  ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES,  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER.   GERMAN 

EMIGRANTS.  GOOD  WOMEN ;  and  A  NOUVELETTE, 

04.  THE  CARAFAS  OF  MADDALONI;   Naples  uuder  Spjuiisli  Dominion.    Trans- 

lated from  the  German  of  ALruKu  di  Roumomt.    Pgrlrait  <^  ilasauiello. 

07,  109,  &  112.  CONDE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARABS  IN   SPAIN.     Translated 

from  ibe  Spanish  by  M&s.  FosTK.a.    In  3  vols,  uith  copious  Index.    Front'xspieee. 
08  &  104.   LOCKE'S   PHILOSOPHICAL   WORKS,  conUiimng  the   Essay  on   tJie, 

Human  Understanding,  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  8tc.,  with  Notes  by 

J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq.    Gfnenil  Index  and  a  Portrait.    In  '2  rul«. 
100.  HUNGARY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  REVOLUTIONS.    With  a  Copious  Memoir 

of  KossuTii,  from  new  and  authentic  sources.    Portrait  •/  Kouutk. 
101  &  113.  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  to  the  present  time,  compiled  frimi  KARAirsm , 

TooKK,  and  Skqur,  by  W.  K.  Kki.lt.  ln2voU.  with  Index,  PorlraiLiqf  Catheriut 

the  StcouH,  Nicholas,  and  UenLschtkopf 
107  &  108.  JAMESS  (G.  P.  R.)  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  gON.    PortraiU 

of  Itichitrd  and  Philip  Auguilut.    Complete  in  2  vols. 
110  &  111.  SMYTHS  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY.    New  Edition,  with 

the  Author's  l:ist  corrections,  and  a  General  Index.    2  vols. 

114.  GOETHES  WILHELM  MEISTERS  APPRENTICESHIP.    Complete. 

115.  BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER,  in  a  iwpular  form,  by  I.kicii   Hunt. 

110,  117.  SMYTHS  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. New  edition,  with  the  Auihur's  Uut  corrections,  an  addiuouid  Lectuse 
and  a  General  Index.    Complete  in  2  vols. 

118.  MIGNETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  from  1789to  18U. 

119.  GUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  OF  1040 
Wiih  a  FrclimiiiHry  Ess^iy  on  its  c;iiise8  nnd  success.    TrunslHti-d  by  W.  IIazlitt, 


Wiih  a  FrcIimuiHrv  Ess«y  on  its  c;iiise8  and  success.    TrunslHti-d  by  W.  IIazlitt.    %y"/'  '/'  i 

120,  121,  &  122.   GUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION,  from  the  Full  of  the    g^Si^-^V'7^1] 

IU>m!in  Empire  to  the  Kreiich  lievolution.    Transktcd  by  \V.  HAZi.rrr.    InS  vols.    T:^y\W  ^>\ 


With  Index,  and  Portraits  of  3t.  Guitot,  Charlemagne,  and  Lonis  IX. 
123  &  124.  THIERRYS  HISTORY   OF  THE    CONQUEST  OF   ENGLAND  BY 

THE  NOKMANS.    Translated  by  W.  HAZLirr.     In  2  vols.    Portraits. 
125  &  120.   FOSTERS  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.    Edited  by  J.  E.  Rhanu.    In  S  voU. 

127.  LUTHER'S  TABLE-TALK;  Wiih  Life  by  A.  Chalmers.    Portrait. 

128,  129.   130  &    131.    LAMARTINES    HISTORY   OF   THE   RESTORATION. 

4  vols.  pui>t8to.,  new  Ediliun,  with  a  General   Index,  and  5  additional  Portraits, 
viz.,  I^inartiiie,  Tallcvrand,  Ltifayette,  Ney,  and  Louis  XVII.    Cloth. 

132.  CARRELS  COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND— FtJXS  HISTORY  OF 

JAMEs:  11.— And  LOUD  LON>DALE'S  MEMOIU  OF  JAMES  U.    Portraits. 

133.  STURMS  MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH   GOD,  or  Devotional  McdiU- 

tions  lor  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

134.  FOSTERIANA:  THOUGHTS,  REFLECTIONS,  and  CRITICISMS  of  the  late 
JOHN  KO>TEll,  (Author  of  Essays  ol  Decision  of  Chanicter,  Popular  Ignorance, 
&c.),  selected  from  periodical  papers  not  hitherto  published  iu  a  collective  form, 
and  edited  by  lIxNaT  G.  Boiin.    (Nearly  COU  pn^es).    bs. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  LOCKE;  with  Extracts  from  his  Ixittcrs  and 

Common-Place  Hooks,  by  Lord  Kino.    New  Edition,  tvith  general  Index. 
130  &  137.    NEANDERS    CHURCH     HISTORY,  tninslatcd    from    the   G'^rman. 

Vol.  IX.,  M  hich  completes  the  work.    With  a  general  Index  to  the  nine  volumes. 

In  tHo  |>nrts,  Zs.  6<i.  airh. 
138  &  139.  NEANDERS  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS.  Translated  from 

the  German,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    (Complete  in  2  vols. 

140.  THIERRYS  HISTORY  OF  THE  TIERS  ETAT,  or  Tliird  Estate,  in  France. 

5  vols,  in  1.    bs. 

141.  SCHLEGEL*S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  Ancirut. 

and  Modern.    Completely  translated,  with  a  General  Index. 
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BOHN'S  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEOE  SERIES. 

1.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK.  Gricsbncli  a  text,  with  the  vanous  reading* 
of  Mill  anil  Scholz  at  foot  of  pxge,  and  Pamllel  Rcrercnccs  in  the  raargiu;  also  a 
Criticiil  Introduction  and  Chrotiolojficul  Tables.  By  un  Eminent  Schutar.  With 
tvo  facsimiles  of  Greek  Manuscrintsi.  Po»t  8vo.  (C50  pagf s)  cloth,  3*.  6'/.  Of, 
vith  a  complete  Greek  and  EngUaU  Lexicon  to  tbo  New  Testament  (250  pages 

UNIFORH  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY| 

BARBAULO'S  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  TATLER, 
GUARDIAN,  AND  FREEHOLDER.    In  i  Vols.    3*.  &/.  per  Volume. 

BRITISH  POETS,  from  Mm.tow  to  Kirke  WiirTK,  Cabinet  F.diHon,  eomprisini:,  in  a 
ver;  snmll  but  remarkaiily'  cle:ir  type,  as  much  mitlter  m  the  sixty  volume^  of 
Johnson's  Poets.    Complete  in  4  Vols.    Fronlitpiecct.    144. 

CARTS  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTL    Extm  cloth.    7*.  M. 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL  24  exquisite  Engrarlngs  o 
Steel,  from  Designs  bjr  himself.    Post  8\-o.    7«-  (<> 

CHILLINPWORTHS  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTAf  TS.    S*.  til 
CLASSIC  TALES;  comprising  the  Vicnr  of  WHkcfield,  Elizabeth.  Panl  and  Virfini^ 
"     Gulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  SentinientHlJourney,  Sorrows  of  Wertcr,  Thcodosiui 

and  Constautia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  lUi»scIus.    12mo.    7  Porlraiis.    &f.  Sd. 
DEMOSTHENES.    Translated  by  Lei  and.    Portrait,    Zs, 
DICKSON  AND  MOWBRAY  ON  POULTRY,   Edited   by  Mes.  LouDOir,   lUaatni- 

tioos  by  Uajlvet,  (iuc!udiui{  the  Cocliin-Cliimi  Fowl).    Is. 
HORACE'S  ODES  AND  EPODES.  translated  UteruUy  aud  rhythmically  by  the  Rcr. 

W.  Sewri.l.    S*.  6rf. 
IRVING'S  (WASHINGTON)  WORKS.  Complete  in  10  Vols.  U.  15«.,  orS*.  6A  per  vol.- 
JOYCES  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.    8#.  U. 
LAMARTINE'S  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER.    Sewed   2j. 
LAMARTINE'S    POETICAL   MEDITATIONS    AND    RELIGIOUS  HARMONIES, 

with  BioKPaphicul  Sketch.    Portrait.    Cloth,  Zs.  Qd. 

LAWRENCES  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.    Pltttes.  6*. 

ULLYS  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTROLOGY.  A  New  and  Improved  Edition,  by 
Zadkiki^  with  his  Grammar  of  Astrology,  aud  Tables  of  Nativities,    bs. 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTFRTAINING  NATURALIST;  a  Description  of  more  than 

Fire  Hundred  Animals,  with  indexes  of  Srieutific  aud  Popular  Names.     U^tlk 

vfwards  of  500  Woodcuts,  by  BewicK,  Harvky,  &c.     7*.  Oi/. 
LOWTH  S  LECTURES  ON  THE  SACRED  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  Sj.  M. 
MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    4*. 
MILLERS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.    Third  Edition,  4  roll..  S*.  6i.  each. 
MITFORD'S  (MISS)   OUR   VILLAGE.    New  Edition,  viik  Woodeuls,  and  b«autifuf 

Frontispieces  on  Steel,  jjilt  cloih.    2  Vols..  CJicli  5*. 
f'ARKES'  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.    New  Edition,  with  fToodcuts,  S*..6rf. 
SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  oy  Chalmers,  in  1  Vol.,  Zs.  W. 

■ the  same,  with  40  Steel  Eiigr^mnga,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6*. 

STANDARD   LIBRARY  CYCLOPEDIA    OF  POLITICAL,  CONSTITUTIONAL, 

STATISTICAL,  AND  FORENSIC  KNOWLEDGE.    4  Vol*.,  S*.  Cd.  crcIi. 
Tlib  *ork  contains  as  much  as  ei;;ht  ordlnarj  oct»To:(.    It  wai  first  pubMsilied  la  another  vliapt 

bT  Mr.  Charlts  KniKhl.  unJer  the  lUte  of  Political  Dictionary,  at  L'l  ICs.     lbs  Cou)}*iltr. 

>1R.  OEOaoB  Loao,  is  one  of  the  moat  competent  Scholar!  of  the  day. 
UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,    with    Introductory    Remarks   by  the   Rrv.  J.  Sbeuuan, 

(printed  in  a  large  clear  type,  with  head-lines  of  Contents).    Sj.  td, 
The  same,  on  fine  paper,  with  8  new  fllnstrnlious  by  Leech  and  Gilbrbt, 

and  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  by  HiNciiLirr.    Zs.  6d. 
THE  WIDE.  WIDE  WORLD,  by  Elizabeth  'Wetheskll.    Complete  in  I  Volume, 

mtk  Frontispiece,  gilt  edges,  Zs.  6ci. 
*  The  same.     ITtfA  y  hiyhlif  finished  Engravings  on  Sleel,  5j,. 


OKIPaRM  WITH  XU£  STANDABD  IJBEAEY. 

BOHN'8  SCIENTIFIC  LIBHARY. 

Vni/onn  telik  iU  Stakoaiid  LlBBAsr,  fn««  U.,  ucepliny  tkoif  maHM  olkifw'ue, 

1.  STAUNTON'S  CHESS  PLAYERS  HAND-BOOK,  ^Uh  IXa^ams. 

2.  LECTURES  ON  PAtNTING,  »•>  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS. 

3.  4,  G.  Jt  15.  HUMBOLOTS  COSMOS;  or,  Sketr'a  of  a  ritv«ic«l  TVacription  «f 

Hic  Vtii\er«e.    TnuisJalcd,  wiUi   Noict,  by  K.  C.  Ottk.     In  4  V«l»..  iciih  Aut  ^^  ^  v 

Portrait.    'I'liis  TransJnriou  (thoucii  publisIuMl  at  »«» low  a  price)  is  more  «mipU-tc  w^-A'U.  /J 

tliaii  aiiy  oilier.    The  Notes  are  pineal  benearli  the  text.     lluiiiJioWt'sHHsiivlioal  ScjiX v'f; |y   /' 

fciiui iiiiiriea,  mid  the  |»:uMKjre«  hit Uertu aupyMwiU^are  iiidiiUod ;  awl  co«pixi*tiuuv«  4C^:> '/, V 

Indices  subjoined.    3«  W.  per  Volume.  iH'-^v^/ 

6.  STAUNTON'S  CHESS  PLAYER'S  COMPANION,  fompritiiif  a  Ktw  Treatise  on   ^,z 
Odds,  a  Collccliuu  ul  iluicU  Gaiiiea.  Orixinul  Trobienis,  le. 

6.  HANDBOOK  OF  GAMES,  b;  VARIOUS  AUATELllS  and  FROFF.^OS. 

7.  HUMBOLDTS  VIEWS  OF  NATURE,  «t.l  cohurmi  mno  of  Chimboraao,  ^x. 

0.  RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY.  AND  PAUtONTOLOGY.  Revised  by  Dr.  WmioHT, 
vUa  HfieariU  ^  400  IHiulntioHs  ou  H  uod. 

10.  STOCKHARDTS  PRlltaPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  IJoempUHed  in  Simple  Expe- 

rimenU,  v>Uk  upufarJs  of  ^70  lUtutraiions,  ^C-^sl'^^-^ 

11.  DR.   O.   A.   MANTELL'S  PETRIFACTIONS   AND  THEIR  TEACHINGS;  A  S^v.V'^^yi 

Himd-llook  lolkeKosaiis  in  the  Urilwb  Museum-   HeafUiJni  IT^aJ  Unyrarvifs.    i#.  g>^^-i.'//:i 

12.  AG ASSIZ  AND  GOULD'S  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    Kew  and  Kumn^d    S^r^rV'-'/ 

Kdilioii,  Kith  ueaHg  40r)  HhtnirttinHt. 

13.  19.  &  28.  HUMBOLDTS  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  TRAVELS  IN 

AMERICA.    WitU  GiMientl  Index. 

14.  PYE  SMITHS  GEOLOGY  AND  SCRIPTURE.    Fiaii  Editioa.  wtth  Memoir. 
1^   OERSTED'S  SOUL  IN  NATURE.  Ao.    FortrmU. 
1  7.  STAUNTON  S  CHESS  TOURNAMENT,  ««^A  I>vt§rwm$, 
18  &  2a    BRIOGEWATER    TREATISES.      Kirbt   on   tUe   Iljitoi^.    nalHta.  and 

Insliiicts  uT  Aniuwls;  l-^lited  by  T.  KTMBa  JoNKa.  la  3  Vols.  Mmm  IIUutraiioHs. 

21.  BRIDQEWATER    TREATISES.     Kiui>    Ou     the    Adaplatioa     of    Kxttruul 

Nutiire  to  the  PhTsicMl  Ciutditiou  of  Man.    S^.  &/. 

22.  BRIOGEWATER  TREATISES.     WiiKWKi.L'a  Astmnomy  and  General  Wusics, 

considered    vith    rcfcreucc  to    Natural   '11160)02;^.     FortnU  of  tkt  Earl   of 
Jiridgemmltr.    Sc  &/. 

23.  SCHOUWS  EARTH,   PLANTS,    AWO  MAN,   and   K08ELLS  SKETCHES 

FROM  THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM.  Tmnalated  by  A.  liKKrmKY.  K.HS.,  fcc. 

24.  BRIOGEWATER    TREATISES.      Ciiai.mkiis   on   the   AdapTation  of   Kxtemai    -^„v.  >  v 

Nnturc  to  the  MqthI  and  liiteitfctnal  Constitutkai  of  Man,  villi  the  Author's  last   ^1^'/ '  ^^'  ' 
Corri-rtions,  and  Biojfraphiaai  Sketch  bv  the  Rkv.  Da.  Ccuminq.  S^'^'i^^''^  >' 

25.  BACONS  NOVUM    ORGANUM    AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF   LEARNING.    SW^;,V  "! 

Complete,  with  Notes,  by  J.  f>KYKT,  M.A.  g^/y  w  v 

26  &  27.  HUMPHREY'S  COIN  COLLECTOR'S  MANUAL:  a popularnitTtrfnction  KS'^-V",;i 

to  the  ^tndv  of  Coina,  ancient  and  moderu ;  with  obiborale  Indnea,  and  Kumenmi  S^  N^ '  C' '; 

ki^ktyfiiiuked  A^rmtm^  on  U'ocdmaJ  SUti,  2  Vols.  Sv  "-^^''^^^ 

29.  COMTES  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SCIENCESr  EdUed  flrom  the  'Cotin  de  &\;!'rV  ;, 

PlMlosopliie  Positive,'  b?  G.  1 1.  Lkwks.  ICsq.  *^<°;'''' ' '  •' 

30.  MANTELL'S  (1>«.)  GEOLOGICAL  EXCUASIOWS.  inctadinij  THE  ISLE  OF    S^  mH''-"' 

WIGHT.  ^«»'  Edlti«a.  byT.  Koi'kbt Junks,     ir^cuisamd  Iftf.  ^4?/'^"- 

31.  HUNTS  POETRY  OF  SCIENCE;  or,  Studioa  of  tJie  PbyiiciU  PhooKent  of    ^/i^'i"--/ 

Nature.    Third  t^liiioN,  ruvised  aiul  enhiTgeil.  C^o^S*^^'  ''^  ''^ 

32  A  33.  ENNEMOSER'S  HISTORY  OF  MAGIC.   Translattd  from  the  German  by  i^iJT'-^^^y'-^ 

WiLLiAU  Howirr.    With  an  Appendix  bv  .Mary  How iit.    Iu  2  Vols.  CC'^^'/;»V' 

34,  HUNTS  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.    Aamerons  IfooHeHlM.  Sv '^    m - 

36.  HANDBOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  by  an  cmiuciit  Phvsician {TOO  pasres).  glv^'rv   -^ 

36.  STANLEY'S  CLASSIFIED  SYNOPSIS  of  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  Puinters.  ^J'-'     '     ' 
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Bomrs  sciEHTinc  libbart. 


37.  BmOQCWATEV)    TRCATISCB.    Plotrr  on  C3teiiii»trr.  MtteroUn,  Mid   i] 

iftuittMm  of  Di^eMiim.    VUlited  hy  !>«.  Gtirjrmni.    Co/oum/  JVm*. 
38«  JOYCE'S  SCrCNTIf  IC  OIALOGUCS.    N«»  ud  Suktrped  Edickm,  eonplet 

IB  Uie  prrwnt  sutc  of  UowlcOge  Uy  Da.  GKir«iTlia.    Ii»merout  IToUgiti*, 
JO.  STOCKHAROrS  AGHICULTURAL  CHeNUSTRY:   or,  CHEMICAL  FIEL 

LECTURES.    Addrened  Xo  Farmen.    With  .Hotn  by  ITjtonMoa  UajtrutT  «i 

a  (Siper  OK  LIQUID  MANURi;  W  J.J.  Mkcim,  Esq. 

40.  BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES,    kxvivku  a^d  S^uiaoBD;    compn 

kendtim  tlie  ChroMulogy  Hml  nist<>r«  <»f  the  World  to  18&8.    By  J.  W.  Uoas 
(BpvRrd»  or  80U  jBtgct).    Double  volunve.  l<l«.^-or  hadf  nioroceo.  12«.  M. 

41.  B0LLEY;S  manual  of  TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS;  a  Guide  far  the  Tei»iiig 

Natural aad  Annicml  Smbrtjuicti,  l.y  B.  H.  yxwu    100  Wood  £ii«cawn|». 
4a  1^47.  MAHTELL'S  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY;  7th  edit..  re%iMd  by 'TRvr  k  i 

Jo!iKa.  Col«>urcd  Qoido^ncnl  Map  of  Ku^fUnd  ;  :!(IU wood-cats.   2  vobw  7«.  &<■  c:ic 
43fc4B.  CAft^ENTCR'S  ZOOLOGY;  rc\'ued  mid  completed  to  the  nretcnt  liin 

2  toIp.,  (nearly  6J()  pa^c*  ench;,  Us.  cuch.     With  niativ  hnudred  Wood  KiKruviriif 
44  CAfrPENTER^  MECHANICAL  FHILOSOrHY,  ASTRONOMY  8i  HOROLOG' 

Vklj^lSl  Illuttnioiuiia 
•I*  9i.  5S.^DCX  OF  DATES,  mmpivheiWIinf  the  priiiripal  Fneta  m  the  ChroiMlofT  m 

llMtory  0^  tlie  W<jrhl,  from  tbe  c«irlie*t  Yn   the  present  lime.    RyJ.  W.  hoss 
l«^  pvrta*  formiK^  one  rfry  thidc  txiluiNr>  ia«  ;  or  Imlf  hmtocco,  Ms.  Hd. 
48  &  40.  MANTEUL'S  MEDALS  Of  CREATION;  or.    Kim  licuoas  in  GeoUy^ 

Mid.ttt  ttie  Siudy«il  (irieiuur  lurmJiiiit.    2  tiitck  \ot».    JHrond  editioa,  exienw^d 

rwUad.  whh  icx-enil  Himdned  «<(md<ute  o(  FumiI  Runtains.    The  &  mb.  lo«. 
50.  KUMBOLDTS  COSMOS.     V«l.  V.    TcmeUial  PfaeiioneN,  VoIcmms,  KartI 

i]uakctj  ^^fiiiiga,  be.    tV». 
61.  CARf»fcNTfeR'S  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANl 

x\c«  edfUoA,  caruttdly  revieed.    217  Wood  Eiigrnvingft.    te. 
69.  OE  JMSSIEU'S  ELCMENTS  Of  BOTANY.    By  J.  H-  WrMon.  7»4  wood  cnl 
63.  CHEVREVL  ON  COLOUR 7  lU  Hanuony.  OautmH  and  ^ndiontioa.  By  Cuaalj 

UiLaarBi..    (llw  oaAv  cdttion  vhirh  givf»  the  «iilire  w«rk)w    Flatce^  U$. 
4)r,  aitk  tke  «ldaiMiof  Iftoaloured  plate*.  7«.  **l. 

B0IIIP8  ILU1ST8ATE0UBRMT. 

Uu'ifarm  with  /A«  SraitDAKD  LmmAaT,  at  &«.  per  voIhmw. 

1  to  8.  LODGE'S  PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  P€RSONAG£S  Of  G«EA 

BRITAIN.    8  Vul».,  poi£  8vo.    2m  i'ortnui*. 
0.  CRU1KSHANK3  THREE  COURSES  AND  DESSERT,  wilh  60  lUHtlraliotts. 
ia  PfCKCRlNGS  RACES  OF  MAN.    Wilh  iiuaieruiM  i^orirmitM,  (orcukain-d  7t.  6ti 
U,  KiTTOS  SJRiPTURE  LANDS,  AND  BIBUCAL  ATLAS,  wiik  24  JLtps,   a 
Coloiire«l.  7«-  6J. 

12.  WHITE'S  SELBORNC,  hy  Sia  William  JAmMMand  K.aKaM(.    dO/««  IFoc 

EttfruttuffM,  h9.    <*r,  coloured.  1$,  6d. 

13.  DIORON  S  CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY.     WHk  !«•  Mufrnvnttn-    Vol.  I. 

14.  REDOING  ON  WINES.     New  ami  lloviseil  K(b(ioa,  mitk  9i)  itmmii/ttl  tToutkmts. 
15  &  16.  A LLENS  BATTLES  OF  THE  BBITISH  MAVY.    New  K<bueM.    iLu\^\%i 

bv  tin:  .\itllHir.     \mmtenjnspiie  l*»rirmlt  ua  StiwL    2  Vol*. 
17  *  :B.  ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.     *'iaii  EdiUoa,  in  2  Vol! 

vcith'M  Jii*r  !ilrel  fCMffrnr:M^»,  Mni  luile.T. 
Id.  MAXWELL'S  VICTORIES  OF  WELUNGTON  AMO  THC  BRITISH  ARMIE: 

vitk  it'Ujrnriuffg  on  Slt-fl. 
liO.  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON,  by  "  Kn  Ou>  9oi.nir,R.*  cnwpibrH  from  the  iiwlerinh 

.Maxwell;  with  nn  Arrromt  of  the  Fniwml.  IS  kirkl,¥'j!ni*ktd9te9l  KniTMninc 

21.  MARY  AND    WM    HOWITTS  STORIES  Of  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIF 

«r«/A  '2<>  heantifni  Stetl  UntfrnriuQa. 

22.  BECHSTEINS  CAGE  »M«i  CHAMBER  BIROS.  iarlNding  SwMcr'a  Waiijici 
New  Kitilioii.  jrrttnlv  euUint»'»l,  mtitteroH*  I'kUes  [or  CaUmrttL,  Is.  fW.) 

23.  NORWAY  AND  ITS  SCENERY.  co«ipn»ittij  1'»ick*»  Journjil,  with  larire  Aili 
(iimn  Htaii  it  K'Mii  H<»»k.  lUhtcil  by  I'n^M.  FuaaaTfe;*,  Kiq.  ¥^iA  d2 dMM#r«(i(;N 
kuuUtJ'mUg  Hmytarmd  am  Sltel  ijf  Lhcos, 

*•*  The  lUmA  Ikwk  i*  aoMaitiwatelr.  PrlM  Ik 
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BOHN'S.  ILLUSTRATED  LIBJiARY. 

24.  CHINA :  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE.  AND,  HISTORIC  A  U  with  wrae  account 

of  Araand  ihc  Uurniete,  Siaiii  knd  A'sam.    lUustrated  6y  lUO  U^ood  EHqraviufjt. 

25.  PICTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON.    Wilk  205  Bugravlngs  and/arr/e  Map. 

26.  MARY     HOWITT'S     PICTORIAL     CALENDAR     OF     THE     SEASONS. 

Vpvards  of  100  lUustratioH*. 

27.  DANTE,  translated  into  English  Vene  by  I.  C.  Wkioht,  M.A.    Tliird  Edition, 

carefully  rerised.    Portrait,  and  34  llUstiations  on  Steel,  after  Klaxman. 
2e&29-  MUDIE'S  BRITISH  BIRDS-  i\o\i..mthlAfigiiiei  of  Birds,  audT  of  Eggs. 

(Or,  Kith  the  Platts  Coloured,  Is.  6d.  per  Vol.) 
SO  "^ASSOS  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED,  translated  into  English  Verse,  by  J.  H. 

WirKKN.    4ih  kdition.    "4  Sngratiugs  on  lyood,  and  8  on  Steel. 

31.  INDIA:  PICTORIAL*  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL*  from  tlie  EorUeil 

Times  to  tiic  Present.     Uap  and  ujncards  of  IW  Engmeiuqa  on  Wood. 

32.  NICOLINIS  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS.   PoHraiU  •/  Uyola,  Ldincz,  Xavicr, 

Uorgiu,  AcquHviva,  Pere  la  Clini^e,  lUcci,  and  Pupc  Gangiini'lli. 

33.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  with  Illustnitioiu  by  Stotuau>  and  llAaviT,  12  beautiful 

Engravings  on  Steely  and  74  on  Wood, 

34.  WALKERS  MANLY  EXERCISES:  containing  Skating,  Riding,  Driring,  Shooting, 

SuilinK,  Kon'ftig,  .swiiiuiiing,  &c.    Tenth  Edition,  revised,  with  nunierouj^^lates. 

35.  MILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS,  on  the  bnsis  oPSiiakon 

TuiLMKB.    Portrait  of  Alfred,  Mnp,  and  12  Engravings  on  Steel  al\er  Harvey. 
30.  MICHAEL   ANGELO    AND   RAPHAEL.      By   DufPA  and  QuATRKM£aK    he 
QuiNCY.    With  l.'i  highly-tinished  Engravinn,  including  the  Cartoons. 

37.  WALTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER  ;  with  Notes,  practical  and  historical.  Edited 

by  Ei>.  Jksak  and  IIknky  G.  Boiin.     Embellished  with  203  Eni'raviugs  on  Wood, 
price  5>.;— or  with  the  addition  of  26  Eugnivings  on  Steel,  Is.  &d. 

38.  MARRYATS  MASTERMAN  READY;  with  93  Engravings  on  Wood. 

39.  TALES  OF  THE  GEN  1 1.    With  numerous  Wood  cut«  and  13  Steel  EngnTingg. 

40.  GUIDE  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF   POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN :    com- 

prisiuKthe  Bkknal  Cataloguk,  with  Prices  and  Names;  au  Lulroductory  Eaaay, 
and  a  List  of  all  the  known  Marks  and  Monograms.    By  IL  G.  Bomn. 

41.  THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE,  including  many  of  his  Lettem.   By  Robkrt 

Cahruthxes.    Revised  and  considerably  tnbirged ;  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
\2.  POPE'S  HOMER'S  JUAD.    With  Elaxmau's  Designs,  and  Introduction  and  Mules, 
bv  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  M.A. 

43.  BONOMIS  NINEVEH  AND  ITS  PALACES.  New  Edition,  including  an  Account 

of  the  Assyrian  Scutptuies  recently  added  to  the  British  Museum.  3U0  Engravings. 

44.  POPE'S  HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.     >^ith  the  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns,  &c., 

by  other  Translators,  including  Chapman.    Wiih  Flaxiuun's  Designs. 
45  &  60.  POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  edited    by   Robket  Carrutiiriis.    New 
Edition,  rerised.     With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    In  2  volumes. 

45.  STUART  AND  REVETTS  ATHENS  and  other  MONUMENTS  OF  GREECE. 

71  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.    To  which  is  added  a  Glossary. 
47-  LINDSAY'S  (LORD}  LETTERS  ON  EGYPT  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.    Fifth 

Edition,  with  additions,  and  86  Wood  Eugranngs  and  Maps. 
18  Be  62.   ARIOSTO'S  ORLANDO   FURIOSO.  in  English  Verse,  by  W.  S.  EosR. 

With  Portrait  and  12  fine  Engravings  on  Steel.    Complete  in  2  vAt. 
iO.  KRUMMACHER'S  PARABLES.   40  Illustrations  by  Clattoh  and  Dalziel. 
i1.  LEIGH  HUNTS  BOOK  FOR  A  CORNER,    80  Wood  Kngravings. 
>3.  HOLBEIN'S  DANCE  OF  DEATH.   AND  BIBLE  CUTS;  upwnrds  of  150  sub* 

iects  beautifully  eiiKraved  on  wood  in  facsimile.    With  Descnptions  bv  Franois 

DoucB,  F.S.  A.,  and  Thomas  Frogkall  Uibdin.    2  vols,  in  I.    Is.  dd. 
\4.  JESSE'S  ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS,  with  Additions  and  Woodcuts    oj— Or,  with 

the  addition  of  34  steel  Engruvings,  7s.  6J. 
i5.  STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN.    14  steel  Engravings. 
16.  BUTLER'S  HUDIBRAS,  «^th  variorum  notes.    Edited  by  IIkivrt  G.  Boiin.  SO 

woodcuts.  6«.— Or,  wivli  63  Portraits.    Bound  in  2  vol*.    10#. 
.7.   THE     YOUNG    SPORTSMAN'S     MANUAL;     OR     RECREATIONS     IN 

SHOOTING.   3y  Cravrk.  With  62  Iliustrauon*  on  Wood,  and  V on  Steel. 
•8.  PETRARCH'S  SONNETS,  TRIUMPHS,  and  other  POEMS.    With  a  Ufc  by 

TnouAs  Campbri.l.    16  Engravings  on  steel. 
9.  THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  BOOK:  a  Manual  of  Elegant  Recreation*,  Arts,  Sciences, 

and  AcuoniplislimenU,  completed  to  the  present  time,  and  edited  by  distinguished 

Professors.    With  ISOO  woodcnU.  and  several  flue  engravings  on  steel.    7«.  G</. 
0.  PARIS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  includin^r  Vcr^lles,  St, Cloud,  and  the  Giampagne 

Districts.    By  TnujtAS  FoREaTKR.    With  28  engravings  on  steeL 
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PSEUDODOXIA  EPIDEMICA,  Books  V.  to  VII. 

Th  ■  Fifth  Book  ;  the  particular  part  continued.    Of  many  tkingt  questionable  as 
theg  are  commonly  described  in  pictures.     Of  many  popular  customs,  ^c. 
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THE  FIFTH  BOOK: 
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OF    MANY    THINGS    QUESTIONABLE    AS    THET'ABE    COUMONLT 
DESCBIBED  IN  PICTURES ;    OP  MANY  POPULAB  CUSTOMS,  ETC. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Of  the  Picture  of  the  Pelican. 

Ayr)  first,  in  every  place  we  meet  with  the  picture  of  the 
-pelican,  opening  her  Dreast  with  her  bill,  and  feeding  hep 
young  ones  with  the  blood  distilled  from  her.  Thus  is  it  set 
iorth  not  only  in  common  signs,  but  in  the  crest  and 
scutcheon  of  many  noble  families ;  hath  been  asserted  by 
many  holy  writers,  and  was  an  hieroglyphick  of  i>iety  and 
pity  among  the  Egyptians;  on  whicn  consideration  they 
spared  them  at  their  tables.^ 

>  Andfirstf  d-c]  These  aiDgular  birds  are  said  to  fiah  in  oompanies ; 
they  form  a  circle  on  the  water,  and  having  by  the  flapping  of  their  huge 
-wings,  driven  the  terrified  fish  towards  the  centre,  they  suddenly  dive 
~aSl  at  once  as  by  consent,  and  soon  fill  their  immense  pouches  with 
their  prey.  In  order  subsequently  to  dit^oi^  the  contents,  in  feeding 
their  young,  they  have  only  to  press  the  pouch  on  their  breast.  Thia 
operation  may  very  probably  lubve  given  rise  to  the  &ble,  that  the 
pelican  opens  her  breast  to  nourish  her  young. 

As  to  its  hieroglyphical  import,  HorapoUo  says  that  it  was  used 

-sunong  the  Egyptians  as  an  emblem  of  folly ;  on  account  of  the  little 
care  it  takes  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  a  safe  place.  He  relates  that  it  buries 
them  in  a  hole  ;  that  the  natives,  observing  Hie  place,  cover  it  with  dry 
cow's  dung,  to  which  they  set  fire.  The  old  birds  immediately  endea- 
vouring to  extinguish  the  fire  with  their  wings,  get  them  burnt,  and  so 

tare  easily  caught.— JTbrop.  HicrogU  ewra  Pauw,  Ito.  Traj.  adLBh.  1727> 

^p.  67,  68. 
^  TOL.  II.  B 
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Notwithstanding,  upon  enquiry  we  find  no  mention  hereof 
in  ancient  zoographers,  and  such  as  have  particularly  dis- 
coursed upon  aniimfllsj  as  Aristotle,  jEliau,  Pliny,  Solinus, 
and  aumy  noie ;  who  seldom  focget  pr<ipnetie8  of  such  a 
nature,  and  have  been  very  punctual  in  less  considerable 
records.  Some  ground  hereof  I  confess  we  may  allow,  nor 
need  we  deny  a  remarkable  affection  in  pelicans  toward  their 
young ;  for  ^lian,  discoursing  of  storks,  and  their  affection 
toward  their  brood,  whom  they  instruct  to  fly,  and  unto 
whom  they  redeliver  up  the  provision  of  their  bellies,  con- 
dudeth  at  last,  that  herons  and  pelicans  do  the  like. 

As  for  the  testimonies  of  ancient  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical 
writers,  we  may  more  safely  conceive  therein  some  emble- 
matical, than  any  real  story :  so  doth  Eucherius  confess  it 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Christ.  And  we  are  unwilling  literally 
to  receive  that  account  of  J^rom,  that  perceiving  her  young 
ones  destroyed  by  serpents,  she  openeth  her  side  with  her 
bill,  by  the  blood  whereof  they  revive  and  jretum  unto  life 
again.  By  which  relation  they  might  indeed  illustrate  the 
destruction  of  man  by  the  old  serpent,  and  his  restorement 
by  the  blood  of  Christ :  and  in  this  sense  we  shall  not  dis- 
pute the  Uke  relations  of  Austin,  Isidore,  Albertus,  and 
xoany  more ;  and  under  an  emblematical  intention,  we  accept 
it  in  coat-armour. 

As  for  the  hieroglyphick  of  the  Egyptians,  they  erected 
the  same  upon  another  consideration,  which  was  parental 
affection ;  manifested  in  the  protection  of  her  young  ones, 
when  her  nest  was  set  on  fire.  Eor  as  for  letting  out  her 
blood,  it  was  not  the  assertion  of  the  Egyptians,  but  seems 
translated  unto  the  pelican  from  the  vulture,  as  Pierius  hath 
plainly  delivered,  ^ed  qvbd  peliaanum  (ut  etiam  aUis  pie- 
rieque  perHM9um  est)  rostro  pectus  duseeatUem  pingwU,  ita 
ut  suo  sanffvine  JlUae  alat,  ab  JEagptiorum  historia  vMe 
alienum  est,  illi  enim  vulturem  tantum  id  faeere  tradiderunt. 

And  lastly,  as  concerning  the  picture,  if  naturallv  examined, 
and  not  hieroglyphically  conceived,  it  containeth  many  im- 
proprieties, disagreeing  almost  in  all  thin^  from  the  true 
ana  proper  description.  For,  whereas  it  is  commonly  set 
forth  green  or  yellow,  in  its  proper  colour  it  is  inclining  to 
white,  excepting  the  extremities  or  tops  of  the  wing  feathers^ 
which  are  brown.    It  is  described  in  the  bigness  of  a  hsin^ 
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wbems  it  approachetb  and  sometimes  exceedeth  the  magni- 
tude of  a  swan.^  It  is  commonly  painted  with  a  short  bill ; 
whereas  that  of  the  pelican^  attaineth  sometimes  the  length 
ot  two  spans.  The  bill  is  made  acut^e  or  pointed  at  the 
end,  whereas^it  is  flat  and  broad,**  though  somewhat  inverted 
at  the  extreme.  It  is  described  like  Jlssipedes,  or  birds 
which  have  their  feet  or  daws  divided :  whereas  it  is  palmi- 
pedous,  or  fin-footed,  like  swans  and  geese,  according  to  the 
method  of  nature  in  latirostrous  or  flat-billed  birds,  which 
being  generally  swimmers,  the  organ  is  wisely  contrived  unto 
the  action,  and  they  ore  framed  with  fins  or  oars  upon  their 
feet,  and  therefore  they  neither  light,  nor  build  on  trees,  if 
we  except  cormorants,  who  make  their  nests  like  herons. 
Lastly,  there  is  one  part  omitted  more  remarkable  than  any 
other ;  that  is,  the  chowle  or  crop  adhering  unto  the  lower 
side  of  the  bill,  and  so  deseending  by  the  throat ;  a  bag  or 
sachel  yery  obiservable,  and  of  a  capacity  almost  beyond 
credit ;  wluch,  notwithstanding,  this  animal  could  not  want ; 
for  therein  it  receiveth  oysters,  cockles,  scollops,  and  other 
testaceous  animals,  which  being  not  able  to  break,  it  retains 
them  until  ther  cfP^^  and  vomiting  them  up,  takes  out  the 
meat  contained.  This  is  that  part  preserved  for  a  rarity, 
and  wherein  (as  Sanctius  delivers)  in  one  dissected,  a  negro 
child  was  found. 

A  possibility^  iSiere  may  be  of  opening  and  bleeding  their 
breast,  for  this  may  bb  done  by  the  uncous  and  pointed 
extremity  of  their  bill;  and  some  probability  also  that  they 
sometimes  do  it  for  their  own  relief^  though  not  for  their 

*  vkereoB  it  ofproackdkf  d:c.'\  This  bird,  says  Baffon,  would  be  the 
laiveBt  of  water^biidfl,  wero  not  the  body  of  the  albatrois  more  thick, 
aad  the  legs  of  the  flamingo  bo  much  longer.  It  ia  somedmes  six  feet 
long  from  point  of  bill  to  end  of  tail,  and  twelve  feet  from  wing-tip  to 
wing-tip. 

*  ikut  of  the  fdicm^l  Hub  deaoriptioD  of  the  authors  agrees  (ptr 
oauiui)  with  that  live  piillieaii,  which  was  to  bee  seen  in  Kuig^Btreet^ 
Westminster,  1647,  from  whenoe  (doobilflB)  the  author  maketh  this  re- 
)ati4Mi  il  alnro^i^,—Wr, 

*  jUU  mtd  broad.]  From  henoe  itt  is  that  many  ancients  oall  this  bird 
the  shoTaUer :  and  the  Gieeks  deriye  irAccdr  frum  mXtic^v,  to  wound 
as  with  an  axe,  which  suites  with  the  ahape  of  his  beaks  in  length  and 
fareadthe  like  a  iwHing  aze,  jmt  omtnia, —  Wr. 

But  the  tann4*SM0er  is  now  i^vptied  to  a  spedes  of  duck ;  Anoi 

2b 
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young  ones ;  that  is,  b^  nibbling  and  biting  tliemselves  on 
the  itching  part  of  their  breast,  upon  fulness  or  acrimony 
of  blood.  And  the  same  may  be  oetter  made  out,  if  (as 
some  relate)  their  feathers  on  that  part  are  sometimes 
observed  to  be  red  and  tinctured  with  blood.^ 


CHAPTER  11. 

Of  the  Picture  of  Dolphins. 

That  dolphins  are  crooked,  is  not  only  affirmed  by  the 
hand  of  the  painter,  but  commonly  conceived  their  natural 
and  proper  figure,  which  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  our  times, 
but  seems  the  belief  of  elder  times  before  us.  For,  beside 
the  expressions  of  Ovid  and  Pliny,  the  portraits  in  some 
ancient  coins  are  framed  in  this  figure,  as  will  appear  in 
some  thereof  in  Q^sner,  others  in  Qoltsius,  and  Lsevinus 
Hulsius  in  his  description  of  coins  from  Julius  CsBsar  unto 
Bodolphus  the  second. 

Notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly,  in  their  natural  figure 
they  are  straight,  nor  have  their  spine  convexed,  or  more 
considerably  embowed,  than  sharks,  porpoises,^  whales,  and 

*  A  pombility,  <i«c.l    TioB  pangrai^  was  first  added  in  6ih  edition. 

^  porpoites.]  Beade  porkpisoes.  The  ptfrkpisoe  (that  is  the  dolphin) 
hath  his  name  from  the  hog  hee  resembles  in  conTexity  and  curvitye  of 
his  backe,  from  the  head  to  the  tayle :  nor  is  hee  otherwise  curbe,  then 
as  a  hog  is :  except  that  before  a  storme,  hee  tumbles  just  as  a  hog  runs. 
That  -which  I  once  saw,  cutt  up  in  Fish-street,  was  of  this  forme  and 
above  five  foote  longe :  his  skin  not  skalj,  but  smoothe  and  black,  like 
bacon  in  the  chimney ;  and  his  bowels  in  all  x>oints  like  a  hog :  and  yf 
instead  of  his  four  fins  you  ima^e  four  feete,  hee  would  represent  a 
black  hog  (as  it  were)  sweal'd  alive. —  Wr, 

This  creature,  so  mphicaUy  described  by  the  dean,  is  probably  the 
common  dolphin, — iDdphintu  Ddpkis  ;  but  the  porpoise  is  a  different 
animal,  Dd]Ais  phoccena,  now  constituted  a  distinct  genus.  Ray,  how- 
ever, says  that  tiie  porpoise  is  the  dolphin  of  the  ancients.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  his  Pkilotophioal  Letten,  p.  46,  corroborates  the  dean's 
proposed  etymology.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
May  7,  1669.  "  Totom  corpus  oopiosA  eidensft  pinguedine  (piscatores 
bMber  vocant),  duomm  plus  minus  digitorum  crassitie  undique  intege- 
batur,  immediate  sub  cute,  et  supra  camem  musculosam  sita,  ut  in 
porcis ;  ob  quam  rationem,  et  quod  porcorum  grunnitum  quadantecus 
uiitetur,  porpeue, — ^i.  e.  porcwnpitoem,  dictum  eumiczistimo." 
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other  cetaceous  animalH,  as  Scaliger  plamlj  affirmeth ;  Cor^ 
pu9  habet  non  magis  curoum  quam  reliqui  pisces.  As  ocular 
enquiry  informeth ;  and  as,  unto  sucn  as  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  behold  them,  their  proper  portraits  will  dis- 
cover in  Kondeletius,  Qesner,  and  Aldrovandus.  And  as 
indeed  is  deducible  from  pictures  themselves;  for  though 
they  be  drawn  repandous,  or  convezedly  crooked  in  one  piece, 
yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion^  is  concayously  inverted, 
and  hath  its  spine  depressed  in  another.  And  answerably 
hereunto  may  we  behold  them  differently  bowed  in  medals, 
and  the  dolphins  of  Tarus  and  Fulius  do  make  another 
flexure  from  that  of  Commodus  and  Agrippa.^ 

And  therefore  what  is  delivered  of  their  incurvity,  must 
either  be  taken  emphatically,  that  is,  not  really,  but  in 
appearance ;  which  happeneth  when  they  leap  above  water 
and  suddenly  shoot  down  again :  which  is  a  fallacy  in  vision, 
whereby  straight  bodies  in  a  sudden  motion  protruded 
obUquely  downward  appear  to  the  eye  crooked ;  and  this  is 
the  construction  of  Bellonius :  or,  if  it  be  taken  really,  it 
must  not  universally  and  perpetually ;  that  is,  not  when  they 
swim  and  remain  in  their  proper  figures,  but  only  when  thej 
leap,  or  impetuously  whirl  their  bodies  any  way ;  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  Gbsnerus.  Or  lastly,  it  may  be  taken  neither 
reaUy  nor  emphatically,  but  only  emblematically ;  for  being 
the  hieroglyphick  of  celerity,^  and  smfter  than  other  animals, 

"f  yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion.]  "  The  Persian  aathon  of  high 
antiquity  say,  that  the  deljin  will  take  on  his  back  persons  in  danger  of 
being  drowned,  from  whence  conies  the  tahle  of  Arion.  Hie  word  is 
derived  firom  n^l  stiUare,  fvi^ere,  delf ;  because  the  dolphin  was  con- 
sidered as  the  king  of  the  sea,  and  Neptune  a  monarch  represented 
under  the  image  of  this  fish.  Dolphins  were  the  symbols  of  maritime 
towns  and  cities.  See  Spanheim,  4to.  141,  ed.  1671."— i>r.  8.  WetiOfCs 
Specimen,  of  the  Conformity  of  the  European  with  the  Oriental  Langttagee, 
Jse.  Svo.  1S03,  pp.  75,  76.     See  also  Aleiati  EmhUm,  zc. 

*  And  atiewerahly,  dtc]    First  added  in  3rd  edition. 

'  the  hteroglpphich  of  ceknty,]  Sylyanus  Morgan  in  his  Sphere  of 
Gentry  (fol.  1661),  p.  69,  says  that  the  dolphin  is  the  hieroglyphick  of 
society !  "  there  being  no  fish  else  that  loves  the  comnany  of  men." 

"  Some  authors,  more  especially  the  ancients,  nave  asserted  that 
dolphins  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the  human  species, 
•with  which  they  are  easily  led  to  fiuniliarize.  They  have  recounted 
many  marvellous  stories  on  this  subject.  All  that  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  when  they  perceive  a  ship  at  sea.,  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
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raen  best  expressed  their  T^oritj  by  incarrify,  and  under 
some  figure  of  a  bow ;  and  in  this  sense  probably  do  heralds 
alsoreeeiye  it,  when,  from  a  dolphin  extended,  they  dis- 
tinguish  a  dolphin  embowed. 

And  thus  also  must  that  picture  be  taken  of  a  dolphin 
clasping  an  anchor;^  that  is,  not  really,  as  is  by  most  oon- 
ceired  out  of  affeetion  unto  man,  oouTeying  tho  anchor  unto 
the  ground ;  but  emblematically,  according  as  Pierius  hath 
expressed  it,  the  swiftest  animal  conjoined  with  that  heavy 
body,  implying  that  common  moral,  feaiina  lente  :  and  thti 
celerity  should  always  be  contempered  with  cunctation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  thi  Picture  of  a  Grasafioppa', 

Thbbb  is  also  among  us  a  common  description  and  picture 
of  a  graeshop^r,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  pictures  of 
emblematists,  in  the  coats  of  several  families,  and  as  tho 
word  cicada  is  usually  translated  in  dictionaries.  Wherein 
to  speak  strictly,  if  by  this  word  grasshopper,  we  imderstand 
that  animal  which  is  implied  by  rirrti  with  the  Gkeeks,  and 
by  cicada  with  the  Latms,  we  may  with  safety  affirm  the 
picture  is  widely  mistaken,  and  that  for  aught  enquiry  can 
inform,  there  is  no  such  insect  in  England.^    Which  how 

before  it,  surround  it^  and  express  their  confidence  by  rapid,  varied,  and 
repeated  eyolutionsy  sometimes  bounding;,  leaping,  and  manoeuvering  in 
all  manner  of  ways ;  sometimes  performing  compUcated  circumyolutions, 
and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  mce,  agility,  dexterity,  and  strength,  which 
is  perfectly  astoni^ing.  IWhaps  however  they  follow  tiie  track  of 
vmels  wiuL  no  other  view  than  we  hopes  of  pre3ring  on  something  that 
may  &U  from  them." — Owner,  6y  (SkijfiA. 

*  a  dolphin  dofping  tm  anchor.']  The  device  of  the  fiunily  of  Manutius, 
celebrated  as  leanied  printers  at  Yeniee  and  Borne.  See  Alciati  Em- 
liletn.  cxli7. 

*  no  much  insect  in  England,]  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  till  recently, 
no  species  of  the  true  LinnaBsn  CicadoB  {Tettigonia,  Fab.)  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Great  Britain.  About  twenty  years  since,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  adding  this  classical  and  most  interesting  genus  to  the  British 
Fauna.  Having,  about  that  time,  engaged  Mr.  Daniel  Bydder  (a 
weaver  in  Spita&elds,  and  a  veiy  enthusiastic  mitomologist)  to  collect 
for  me  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  I  received  from  him  thence 
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pandoGDcai  soeTer^  upon  a  strict  enquuy,  mil  prove  undo- 
niable  truth. 

"For  first,  that  axxinliil  which  the  French  tenn  eouierellej 
we  a  grasshopper,  and  which  under  this  name  is  commonly 
doBcrroed  by  ns^ig  named  "AxpccbytheGMekSy^jthe  Latins 
heu8ta^  and  by  ourselves  in  proper  speech  a  locust ;  as  in 
the  diet  of  Jolm  Baptist,  and  in  our  translation,  "  the  locusts 
haye  no  king,  yet  go  they  &rth  all  of  them  by  boods."* 
Again,  between  the  cicada  and  that  we  call  a  grasshopper, 
the  differences  are  yery  many,  as  may  be  obsewed  in  themr> 
aelyea,  or  their  descriptions  in  Matthiolus,  Aldroyandus, 
and  Muffetus..  For  first,  they  are  differently  cucullated  at 
capnched  upon  the  head  and  back,  and  in  the  cicada  the 
eyes  are  more  prominent :  the  locusts  have  anicnms  or  long 
horns  before,  with  a  long  falcation  or  foreipAted  tail  behind : 
and  being  ordained  for  saltation,  their  hinder  legs  do  far 
exceed  the  other.  The  locust  or  our  grasshopper  hath  teetl^ 
the  cicada  none  at  all;  nor  any  mouth,  according  unto 
Aristotle.^  The  cicada  is  most  upon  trees;  and  lastly,  the 
*  Plroyerba  3 


many  valuable  insects  from  time  to  time,  and  at  lengtli^  to  my  surprise 
and  great  satisfiMtionv  a  pan-  of  ciCADJSt  Mr.  John  Oirtis  (since 
deanredly  wall  known  as  the  author  of  Brituk  Maiomologff)  was  then 
residing  with  me  as  draughtsman ;  and  no  doubt  our  united  examine' 
tions  were  diligenHy  bestowed  to  find  the  little  stranger  among  the 
described  species  of  the  continent ;  but  in  vain.  I  quite  forget  whether 
we  bestowed  a  MS.  name ;  probably  not ;  as  seareely  hoping  that  the 
first  q>ecies  djaeovwed  to  be  indigenous,  would  also  prove  to  be  peoa>- 
liar  to  our  oeuntry,  and  be  distti^ished  by  the  national  appellation  of 
Cicada  axquca.  Yet  so  it  has  proved:  Mr.  Samouelle^  I  believe,  first 
gave  it  that  name  ;  and  Mr.  Curtis  has  given  an  exquisite  figure,  and 
mil  description  of  it,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  his  British  Entomology,  No.  392. 
I  cannot  however  speak  m  so  high  terms  of  hia  account  of  its  original 
discovery.  I  cannot  understand  why  he  has  thus  drily  noticed  it : 
"  C  AngUca  was  first  discovered  in  the  New  Forest  about  twenty  years 
ago.**  1  should  have  supposed  that  it  might  have  given  him  some  plea- 
sure to  attach  to  his  narrative  the  name  of  an  old  fnend,  from  whom  he 
had  received  early  and  valuable  assistance,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  art  he  has  so  long  and  so  suocessfoily  pur- 
soed.  At  all  events  he  ought  to  have  recorded  the  name  of  the  poor 
man  by  whose  industxr  and  perseverance  the  discovery  was  efibcted. 

'  Tm  lociut,  d'c]  Both  the  loctttUe  and  cicada  are  fiimished  with 
teeth — if  by  that  term  we  are  to  understand  mandlbuia  and  maxiUtB* 
Bat  in  eUtadcB  th^  are  not  so  obyious ;  being  enclosed  in  the  labium. 
This  conformation  probably  led  Aristotle  to  say  they  had  no  mouth. 
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JHUinnUus^  op  proper  noto  thereof,  is  far  more  shrill  than 
that  of  the  locust,  and  its  life  so  short  in  summer,  that  for 
provision  it  needs  not  haye  recourse  unto  the  proyidence  of 
the  pismire  in  winter. 

^d  therefore  where  the  cicada  must  be  understood,  the 
pictures  of  heralds  and  emblematists  are  not  exact,  nor  is  it 
safe  to  adhere  unto  the  interpretation  of  dictionaries,  and 
we  must  with  candour  make  out  our  own  translations ;  for 
in  the  plague  of  Egypt,  Exodus  x.,  the  word  "Aji-pec  is  trans- 
lated a  locust,  but  in  the  same  sense  and  subject,  Wisdom 
xvi.,  it  is  translated  a  grasshopper ;  '^  for  them  the  bitings  of 
grasshoppers  and  flies  killea;"  whereas  we  have  declared 
before  tne  cicada  hath  no  teeth,  but  is  conceived  to  live  upon 
dew ;  and  the  possibility  of  its  subsistence  is  disputed  hj 
Licetus.  Hereof  I  perceive  Mufletus  hath  taken  notice, 
dissenting  from  Langius  and  Lycosthenes,  while  they 
deliver  the  cicada  destroyed  the  firuits  in  Gf^ermany,  where 
that  insect  is  not  found,  and  therefore  concludeth,  Tarn  ipsoe 
quam  alios  deceptos  Jnisse  atUumo,  dum  locustas  cicadas  esse 
vuhari  errore  crederent. 

And  hereby  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  due  dispen- 
Bation  of  memcines  desumed  from  this  animal,  particularly  of 
diatettiffon,  commended  by  JEtius,  in  the  affections  of  the 
kidneys.  It  must  be  likewise  understood  with  some  restric- 
tion what  hath  been  affirmed  by  Isidore,  and  jet  delivered 
by  many,  that  cicades  are  bred  out  of  cuckoo-spittle  or  wood- 
sear,  that  is,  that  spumous  frothy  dew  or  exudation,  or  both, 
found  upon  plants,  especially  about  the  joints  of  lavender 
and  rosemaiT,  observable  with  us  about  the  latter  end  of 
May.  For  here  the  true  cicada  is  not  bred ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  out  of  this,  some  kind  of  locust  doth  proceed,  for 
herein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  a  festucine  or  pale 
green,  resembling  in  all  parts  a  locust,  or  what  we  call  a 
grasshopper.* 

*  cicada  ore  hred,  ^c,"]  Here  is  another  error.  The  froth  spoken 
of  is' always  fonnd  to  contain  the  Uurva  of  a  little  skipping  insect,  fre- 
quently mis-called  a  cicada,  but  properly  cercopis;  aUied  in  form  to 
cicada,  and  of  the  same  order,  viz.,  Komaptera,  but  very  distinct  in 
generic  character,  and  especially  without  the  power  of  sound.  It  has 
BO  great  resemblance  to  locuske,  which  belong  to  a  distinct  order,  viz., 
ifrtkoptera. 
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Lastlj,  the  word  itself  is  improper,  and  the  term  grass* 
hopper  not  appUable  unto  the  cicaaa ;  for  therein  the  organs 
of  motion  are  not  contrived  for  saltation,  nor  have  the  hinder 
legs  of  such  extension,  as  is  observable  in  salient  animals, 
and  sach  as  move  by  leaping.  Whereto  the  locust  is  very 
well  conformed,  for  therein  the  legs  behind  are  longer  thai> 
all  the  body,  and  make  at  the  second  joint  acute  angles,  at 
a  considerable  advancement  above  their  backs. 

The  mistake  therefore  with  us  might  have  its  original 
finom  a  defect  in  our  language,  for  having  not  the  insect  with 
118,  we  have  not  fiillen  upon  its  proper  name,  and  so  make 
use  of  a  term  common  unto  it  and  the  locust ;  whereas  other 
countries  have  proper  expressions  for  it.  So  the  Italian 
calls  it  eicadOy  the  Spaniard  cigarra,  and  the  French  cigale; 
all  which  appellations  conform  unto  the  original,  and  properly 
express  this  animaL  "Whereas  our  word  is  borrowed  from 
the  Saxon  gsersthoop,  which,  our  fore&thers,  who  never 
beheld  the  cicada,  used  for  that  insect  which  we  yet  call  a 
grasshopper.^ 


CHAPTEB  IV. 
Of  the  PiOfu/re  of  the  Serpent  tempting  Eve, 

"  In  the  picture  of  paradise,  and  delusion  of  our  first  parents, 
the  serpent  is  often  described  with  human  visage,^  not  unlike 
unto  Cadmus  or  his  wife  in  the  act  of  their  metamorphosis. 
"Which  is  not  a  mere  pictorial  contrivance  or  invention  of  the 
picturer,  but  an  ancient  tradition  and  conceived  reality,  as 
it  stands  delivered  by  Beda  and  authors  of  some  antiquity,^ 

*  Whereas  cur  toord,  d&c]  This  sentence  was  first  added  in  Ctk 
edition. 

*  vieaffeJ]  See  Mnnster^s  Hebrew  Bible,  where  in  the  letter  which 
hemna  tibe  first  ^  the  serpent  is  made  with  a  Virgin's  &oe. — Wr. 

In  Munster's  Hebrew  and  Latin  Bible  (Basil,  1535,  ex  Of,  Bebdia/na)^ 
at  the  oommenoement  of  the  Psalms,  is  the  initial  letter  B,  which  is  » 
wood-cut  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent  between  them,  with  the  &ce 
ef  a  virgin. 

^  antiqmty,'\  See  voL  i.  p.  57,  where  he  quotes  Basil  sayhig,  that 
the  serpent  went  upright  and  spake.  "TiB  prooable  (and  thwarteth  noe 
troth)  that  the  serpent  spake  to  Eve.  Does  not  the  text  expressly  saje 
soe  ?  The  devil  had  as  much  power  then  as  now,  and  yf  now  he  can 
take  upon  him  the  forme  of  an  angel  of  light,  why  not  then  the  fiice  of  a 
hnmane  creature  as  well  as  the  voice  of  man  % — Wr. 
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that  18,  that  Satan  appeared  not  imto  Ere  in  the  naked  form 
of  a  s^^^ent,  but  witn  a  yiigin's  bead,  that  therebj  faemi^t 
iMOome  more  aeceptabley  and  hia  temj^tation  find  the  easier 
entertainment.  Which  neyertheleaa  is  a  conceit  not  to  be 
admitted,  and  the  plain  and  leoeiTed  figure  is  with  better 
season  embraced. 

For  first,  as  Fierius  obserreth  from  Bareephas,  the  assump- 
tion of  human  shape  had  proyed  a  disadrantage  unto  Satan, 
affording  not  only  a  suspuaoua  amasEemBot  in  Bre,^  before 
the  fact,  in  beholding  a  third  humamty  beside  herself  and 
Adam,  but  leaving  some  excuse  unto  the  woman,  which  after^ 
ward  the  man  took  up  with  lesser  reason,  that  is,  to  hsre 
been  deceiyed  b^  another  like  herself. 

Again,  there  is  no  inconyemenee  in  the  shape  assumed,  or 
any  considerable  impediment  that  it  mi^^  disturb  that  per*> 
fermance  in  the  common  form  of  a  serpent.  For  whereas  it 
is  conceiyed  the  woman  mnst  needs  be  afraid  th^eof^  and 
rather  fly  than  approach  it,  it  was  not  agreeable  unto  the 
condition  of  par^se  and  state  of  innocency  therein;  if  in 
that  place,  as  most  determine,  no  creature  was  hurtful  or 
terrible  unto  man,  and  those  destructiye  effects  they  now  dis- 
coyer  succeeded  the  curse,  and  came  in  with  thorns  and 
briars ;  and  therefore  Eugubinus  (who  affirmeth  this  serpent 
was  a  basilisky  incurreth  no  absurdity,  nor  need  we  infer 
that  Eve  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  that  yision. 
For  noxious  animals  could  o&nd  them  no  more  in  the 
garden  than  Noah  in.  the  ark ;  as  they  peaceably  receiyed 
their  names,  so  they  friendly  possessed  their  natures,  and 
were  their  conditions  destructiye  unto  each  other,  they  were 
not  80  unto  man,  whose  constitutions  then  were  antidotes, 
and  needed  not  fear  poisons ;  and  if  (as  most  conceiye)  there 

^  Eve.]  Eye  might  easLer  entertaiDe  amimioious  amazement  to  heure 
a  serpent  speake  in  a  hnmane  voyoe^  tluui  to  aewe  a  hnmane  voyoe  in  a 
humane  Bha|>e ;  nor  was  itt  more  wonder  for  Sathaa  to  aaeume  one  than 
both.  It  snitcNl  better  with  hie  crafie  to  deliver  hie  wile  by  a  fiuie  suit* 
able  to  the  voice  of  man,  and  since  we  believe  the  one,  we  may  withont 
«rror  believe  the  other.  Bnt  itt  is  eafeet  to  believe  what  we  finde 
recorded  of  the  hnman  voyoe,  and  leave  the  o^er  to  Him  who  thought 
not  fit  to  reveale  any  more.  Wee  see  the  iaUiem  differ  in  opinion, 
and  there  is  enough  on  either  side  to  refute  the  soome  of  Julian,  who 
payd  deare  inoughe  for  his  atbeistical,  or  rather  anti-iheiaticall  blaa- 
phemye. — Wr, 
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were  bat  two  created  of  eyerj  kind,  they  oonld  not  at  that 
tinie  destroy  either  man  or  themselyes,  for  this  had  frustrated 
the  command  of  multiplication,  destroyed  a  species,  and 
imperfeeted  the  creation ;  and  therefore  also  if  Cain  were 
the  first  man  bom,  with  him  entered,  not  ovlj  the  act,  but 
the  first  power  of  murder,  for  before  that  time  neither  could 
the  serpent  nor  Adam  destroy  Eve,  nor  Adam  and  Eve  each 
other,  lor  that  had  overthrown  the  intention  of  the  world, 
and  put  ita  creator  to  act  the  sixth  day  over  again. 

Moreover,  whereas  in  regard  of  speech,  and  vocal 'con- 
ference with  Eve,  it  may  be  thought  he  would  rather  assiune 
an  human  shape  and  organs,  than  the  improoer  form  of  a 
serpent,  it  implies  no  material  impediment.  J^or  need  we 
to  wonder  how  he  contrived  a  voice  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a  serpent,  who  hath  done  the  like  ont  of  the  belly  of  a 
Pythonissa,  and  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  as  he  did  for  many 
years  at  Dodona. 

Lastly,  wheseaB  if;  ought  be  conceived^  that  an  human 

*  eoncekedJ]  lit  might  w«l  bee oonoeived  (and  soe  it  eeemesitt  wu)- 
by  St.  Badl,  that  a  yirgin'B  head  (hee  does  luyt  eaye  a  humane  shape)- 
was  fittest  for  this  intentioir  of  speakinge,  itt  being  most  probable  Eire 
vrould  be  more  amased  to  heore  suoh  a  creatnreas  a  serpent  speake  with 
a  hnmane  Toyoe,  then  to  hearea  hnman  voyoe  paese  threvgh  the  mouth 
of  a  yiigin  &ce.  To  hear  a  voice  withont  a  head  mnst  needs  (ae  the 
sobtile  serpent  knew  fnll  well)  hare  started  in  Sve  either  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  causeles  rairaBie,  or  the  sospition  of  an  impostuie  ;  tb«r«- 
fore  to  cut  off  those  scruples,  which  might  hare  prevented  and  frnstrated 
lus  hjm%  'tis  meet  probable  the  subtile  tempter  aasomed  the  &oe  as  well 
as  the  voice  of  a  virgin  to  conveigh  that  temptsiion  which  he  supposed 
Eve  would  greedily  entertain. 

Julius  Scaliger,  that  magasin  of  all  various  learnkige,  in  his  ISSrd 
exercitation  and  4th  section,  speaking  of  certaine  strange  kinds  of  ser- 
pents, r^[>ort8  that  in  Malabar,  there  are  serpents  8  foote  long,  of  a 
horrible  aspect,  but  hannless  unless  they  bee  provoked.  These  he  cab 
boy-lovers  (pesderetas)  for  that  they  will  for  manye  houiee  to^^ether  stand 
bolt  upright  gazing  on  the  boyes  at  their  sportes^  never  offinng  to  hurte. 
ainr  of  them. 

These,  saithe  he,  while  they  glide  on  the  ground  aie  IUdb  other  ser* 
pents  or  eelee  (like  conger  eeles),  but  rainng  themselves  iroright  they 
spread  themselves  into  such  a  corpulent  breadthe,  that  had  they  ibet 
they  would  seeme  to  be  men,  and  therefore  he  cab  them-  by  a  ooigned 
name,  lyx^avOommv^,  eele-like  men,  though  hee  might  more  properly 
call  them  6piavBpwvovc,  dragon-like  men.  Now  though  we  can  yeeld 
noe  greater  beleefe  to  this  story  then  the  Portnguez  tibat  traffique 
ihither  deserve,  yet  bycause  the  world  owes  many  excellent  diflcoveryea 
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sliape  was  fitter  for  this  enterprise,  it  being  more  than  pro- 
bable  she  would  be  amazed  to  hear  a  serpent  speak ;  some 

of  hidden  truths  to  his  indefatigable  diligence  and  learned  labors,  sel- 
dome  taxed  for  fikbulous  assertions,  why  may  we  not  think  that  itt  was 
this  kinde  of  serpent,  whose  shape  Satan  assumed  when  he  spake  to 
"Eve*  For  since  Moses  tels  us  that  God  permitted  the  serpent  to  deceive 
our  grandmother  by  fiugning  the  voyce  of  man,  wee  may  reasonably 
acquit  St.  Basil  of  error,  or  offiing  yiolence  to  trueth,  that  hee  tooke 
it  as  gpinted  by  a  paritye  of  like  reason,  that  the  serpent  would  rather 
assume  such  a  fiice  and  appeanmoe  of  himume  forme  as  might  sute  with 
a  humane  voyce,  at  least  would  firame  a  humane  visage  as  well  as  a 
human  tounge,  which  is  but  a  parte  in  the  head  of  man,  for  which  the 
head  (rather  then  for  any  other  sense)  seemes  to  have  been  made  by 
€rod,  that  the  spirits  of  men  (which  till  they  discover  themselves  by 
language  cannot  bee  understood)  might  by  the  benefit  of  this  admirable 
instrument,  have  mutual  commerce  ana  intelligence,  and  conveighe 
their  inwarde  conceptions  each  to  other.  Surely  yf  every  such  a  strange 
serpent  as  this  which  Scaliger  describes  were  scene  in  the  world,  we  must 
perforce  grant  that  they  are  some  of  that  kinde  which  God  at  first  created  f 
soe,  and  that  Satan  subtily  choose  to  enter  into  that  kinde  which  before 
the  curse  naturally  went  upright  (cu  they  aay  the  hanliske  Tuno  doet)  and 
oould  soe  easily,  soe  nearly  represent  the  appearance  and  show  of  man 
not  only  in  gate  but  in  voyce  as  the  Scripture  speakes.  That  they  hav& 
no  feete  makes  soe  much  the  more  for  the  conjecture,  and  that  however 
itt  seemes  this  kinde  of  serpent  (which  Satan  used  as  an  instrument  of 
his  fraud)  did  originally  goe  upwright,  and  can  yet  frame  himselfe  into 
that  posture,  yet  by  God's  just  doome  is  now  forced  to  creep  on  his 
belly  in  the  duste  ;  where  though  they  strike  at  our  heele,  they  are 
liable  to  have  their  heade  bruised  and  trampled  on  by  the  foote  of 
man. —  Wr. 

In  one  of  the  illustrations  to  Csedmon's  Paraphrase,  mentioned 
p.  li,  I  find  the  serpent  standing  ''bolt  upright,"  receiving  his  sen- 
tence, and  another  figure  of  him  lying  on  the  ground,  do  indicate  hia 
condemnation  to  subsequent  reptilUy.  Some  critics  have  complained 
of  the  painters  for  representing  him  without  feet  in  his  interview  with 
Eve,  whereas,  say  they,  his  creeping  on  his  belly  was  inflicted  on  him 
as  a  punishment.  Had  those  critics  been  acqu^ted  with  Professor 
Mayer's  assertion,  that  rudimental  feet  are  found  in  almost  all  the  ser- 
pent tribe,  they  would  doubtless  have  regarded  it  as  a  confirmation  of 
their  opinion,  and  would  have  contended  that  these  imperfect  and 
unserviceable  rudiments  of  feet  were  all  the  traces  left  to  them  of  those 
locomotive  powers  which  this,  as  well  as  other  vertebrated  animals,  had 
originally  enjoyed. 

Dr.4A.dam  Clarke  gives  a  very  Ions  and  elaborate  article  on  the  temp- 
tation of  Eve.    His  opinion  is  that  we  tempter  was  an  ape;  he  builds 

*  See  what  I  noted  long  since  on  Gen.  iii.  14,  to  this  purpose  in  the 
C^neva  Bible. 
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conceive  sbe  might  not  jet  be  certain  that  only  man  was 
priTileged  with  speech,  and  being  in  the  novitj  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  inexperience  of  all  things,  might  not  be  affiighted 
to  hear  a  serpent  speak.  Besides,  she  mifi;ht  be  ignorant  of 
their  natures,  who  was  not  versed  in  their  names,  aa  being 
not  present  at  the  general  survey  of  animals  when  Adam 
assigned  unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its  nature. 

his  hypothesis  on  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  word  (naehaah,  Gen.  iii.  1) 
is  nearly  the  same  with  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  an  ape  and  thb 
I>EViL !  He  thus  sums  np  :  "In  this  aooount  we  find,  1.  That  what- 
ever this  nachasfi  was,  he  stood  at  the  Jiecul  of  all  inferior  animals  for 
wisdom  and  understanding.  2.  That  he  toalked  erect,  for  this  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  his  punishment — on  thy  belly  {i.  e.  on  all  fours)  thdlt 
thou  go,  3.  That  he  was  endued  toith  the  gift  ojtpeeckt  for  a  conversa- 
tion is  here  related  between  him  and  the  woman.  4.  lliat  he  was  also 
endued  with  the  gift  of  reaton,  for  we  find  him  reasoning  and  disputing 
with  Eve.  5.  That  these  thin^  were  commcn  to  this  creature,  the  woman 
no  doubt  haviog  often  seen  lum  walk  erect,  talk,  and  reason,  and  there- 
fore she  testifies  no  kind  of  surprise  when  he  accosts  her  in  the  language 
related  in  the  text.'*  Granting,  for  a  moment,  the  Doctor's  five  posi- 
tions, I  would  ask,  does  he  mean  that  the  ape  is  a  creature  which  now 
answers  the  description  ?  Most  certainly  it  aoes  not,  any  more  than  the 
serpent.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  means  that  the  creature,  through 
whom  Satan  tempted  Eve,  had  previoudy  possessed  those  advantages, 
but  lost  them  as  a  punishment  of  that  offence,  then  why  not  suppose  it 
to  have  been  a  serpent,  or  any  other  creature,  as  well  as  the  ape  ?  The 
theory  itself  stultifies  any  attempt  to  discover  the  tempter  among 
creatures  now  in  existence,  because  we  are  required  to  suppose  their 
nature  and  habits  to  have  totally  changed.  The  serpent  certainly  has 
one  claim,  which  the  ape  has  not,  namely,  that  its  present  mode  of  going 
is  (in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  description)  on  its  belly;  which, 
with  deference  to  the  learned  Doctor,  "  going  on  all  fours  "  is  not,  unless 
he  can  justify  what  he  in  &ct  says,  that  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  move 
alike !  Moreover,  his  selection  is  specially  unfortunate  in  this  veiy 
respect,  that  of  all  animals  the  ape  now  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
human  mode  of  walking,  and  exhibits  therefore  the  most  incomplete 
example  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse—*"  on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go." 

Hadrian  Beverland,  in  his  Peccatum  OrigintUe,  12mo.  1676,  has  pub- 
lished his  strange  speculations  as  to  the  natubb  of  the  temptation,  to 
which  our  mother  yielded.  But  after  all,  neither  as  one  point  nor 
another,  which  has  not  been  dearly  revealed,  shall  we  be  likely  eidier 
to  obtain  or  communicate  any  useful  information.  The  indulgence  of  a 
prurient  and  speculative  imagination  on  points  which,  not  having  been 
disclosed,  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  -would 
serve  no  good  purpose,  were  fitr  better  restrained.  We  know,  alas, 
that  what  constituted  sin  originally,  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  its 
heinous  feature  in  the  sight  ot  the  Great  Lawgiver— viz.,  disobedience 
to  his  known  and  understood  commands. 
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Nor  Ib  this  only  mj  opinion,  but  the  determination  of  Lom- 
bard and  Tostatus,  and  also  the  reply  of  Cyril  unto  the 
objection  of  Julian,  who  compared  this  story  unto  the  fables 
of  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Of  the  Picture  of  Adam  and  Eve  toith  Navels. 

AiTOTHEB  mistake  there  may  be  in  the  picture  of  our  first 

Sarents,  who  after  the  manner  of  their  posterity  Are  both 
elineated  with  a  nayel ;  and  this  is  observable  not  only  in 
ordinary  and  stained  pieces,  but  in  the  authentic  draughts 
of  Urbin,  Angelo,  and  others.^  Which  notwithstanding 
cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that  unto  the  first 
cause,  which  we  impose  not  on  the  second,  or  what  we  deny 
unto  Nature,  we  impute  unto  naturity  itself,  that  is,  that  in 
the  first  and  most  accomplished  piece,  the  Creator  affected 
superfluities,  or  ordained  parts  without  use  or  office.^ 

'  and  othsn,]  It  ia  obBervable  in  the  rude  fignres  of  Adam  and  Eve^ 
among  the  illuminationi  of  Cndmon's  Metrical  Paraphraae  of  Scripture 
Jlistory,  engraved  in  the  24th  vol.  of  the  Archaologia.  But  worse  mJB- 
takes  have  been  committed  in  depicting  "  our  first  parents.'*  In  the 
gajaery  of  the  convent  of  Jesuits,  at  Lisbon,  there  is  a  fine  pictoie  of 
Adam  in  paradise,  drened  (^  ^fter  the  fall  f)  in  blue  breeches  witii 
silver  buddes,  and  Eve  *witii  a  striped  petticoat.  In  the  distance 
appears  a  procession  of  capuchins  beanng  «ie  cross. 

^  Wlw^  noiwithMtandkig,  d»:,]  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  our  author,  in  this  somewhat  obscure  sentence,  to  object,  that,  in 
supposing  Adiun  to  have  been  formed  with  a  navel,  we  suppose  a  super- 
fluity in  that  which  was  produced  by  nature  {tuxturiiy),  while  in  nature 
herself  we  affirm  there  is  nothing  superfluous,  or  useless.  It  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  hazardous  to  pronounce  that  useless  whose  office  may 
not  be  very  obvious  to  us.  Who  will  ventura  to  point  out  the  office  of 
the  mamnuB  in  the  male  sex  ?  or  to  say  wherefore  some  of  the  serpent 
tribes  are  provided  wi^  the  rudiments  of  feet  which  4ian  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  be  of  any  use  to  them  V—tk  fibct  whidi  has  been  assarted  reoentiy  by 
a  Grerman  naturalist  of  distinction,  Dr.  Miayer,  as  the  result  of  long  and 
very  extensive  anatomical  examination  of  the  principal  fiunflies  of  the 
serpents.  He  thereon  proposes  a  new  division  of  the  onler,— into  Pbub- 
VOFTERA,  those  snakes  whose  rudimeatsl  leet  are  externally  visible^  and 
comprising  Boa,  Python,  Erffz,  Clothoma,  and  Toririx  ;  Gbtttofcnda,  in 
whidi  the  bon^  rudiments  are  entirely  concealed  beneath  the  skin,  ooo- 
taining  Anguu,  Typhlopt,  and  Amphiebmkaj  and  Ghovdbopqdi.  and 
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Eor  the  tise  of  the  nsrel  ia  to  ccmtinue  the  in&nt  tmto  the 
mother,  and  by  the  Tessels  thereof  to  convey  its  aliment  and 
CRutentatian.  The  Tesselfl  where<tf  it  oonBisteth,  are  the 
umbilical  vein,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  porta,  and  implanted 
in  the  liver  of  the  in&nt;;  two  arteries  likewise  arising  from 
tiie  iliacal  branches,  by  whidi  the  infant  receiveth  the  purer 
portion  of  blood  and  spirits  from  the  mother ;  and  lastly,  the 
uraekos  or  ligamental  passage  derived  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bladder,  whereby  it  dischargeth  the  waterish  and  urinary 
part  of  its  aliment.  !N^ow  upon  the  birth,  when  the  infant 
forsaketh  the  womb,  although  it  dilacerate,  and  break  the 
involving  membranes,  yet  do  these  vessels  hold,  and  by  the 
mediatum  thereof  the  infant  is  connected  unto  the  womb, 
not  only  before,  but  awhile  also  after  the  birth.  These 
therefore  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them  into  a 
knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  in&nt ;  from  whence  ensueth 
that  tortuosity  or  C(xnplicated  nodosity  we  usuallv  call  the 
navel ;  occasioned  l^  the  colligation  of  vessels  beiore  men- 
tioned. Now  the  navel  being  a  part,  not  precedent,  but 
subsequent  unto  generation,  nativity,  or  parturition,  it  can- 
not be  well  imagined  at  the  creation  or  ei^raordinary  forma- 
lion  of  Adam,  who  immediately  issued  from  the  artifice  of 
God ;  nor  also  that  of  Eve,  who  was  not  solemnl  v  begotten, 
but  suddenly  framed,  and  anomi^ously  proceeded  from  Adam. 

And  if  we  be  led  into  conclusions  tluit  Adam  had  also  this 

Afod^  in  whidi  the  nidim«intB  aro  ncaioely,  or  not  at  all,  obeerrable. — 
Nova  Ada  Acad,  Oatar,  Naimvp  Ourioaontm,  torn.  zii.  p.  2. 

Bespeoting  tlie  singular  rabject  of  difloosnon  in  this  chapter ;  it 
appearB  to  me  tliat  not  only  Adam  and  £ye^  but  all  speoiefl,  both  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kinffdoma,  were  created  at  once  in  their 
perfect  state,  and  therefore  all  ezhioiting  such  remaining  traces  of  a  leas 
perfect  sta;tp^  aa  tlioae  speeieB,  in  their  maturity,  retain.  If  so,  Adam 
waa  erwted  with  the  rnavlca  of  an  earlier  stage  of  esiatence,  though  he 
hjMi  never  passed  through  that  stage. 

Sh>  Thomas's  opinion  is  cited  and  adopted  by  Dr.  John  Bulwer,  in 
his  most  curious  woik,  entitled  AnthrapometamcrpJioni :  Man  Tran§- 
fonmed:  mr  ikt  ArtifeicA  Okamglmg,  HittaricaiUy  PtrnKted,  Ac  4to. 
1(H»8,  p.  401.  In  the  aaow  weik  (p.  4»%  Dr.  B.  also  discusses  atsome 
leoffth  Sir  HioBiaa's  cluster  on  pigsdea  (c  zt  book  iv.). — Set 
Bd,  Med.,  where  Adam  is  called  "  the  man  without  a  navel."  Boss 
deems  1^  part  in  question  to  hvre  been  intended  by  the  Cieator 
iBfltely  fer  enisBasnt;  in  ni^ort  of  which  eprnion  he  cites  GaatideB 
vii2n 
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part,  becaiifle  we  behold  the  same  in  ourselves,  the  inference 
IS  not  reasonable ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  way  of  his  forma- 
tion, or  of  the  first  animals,  did  carrj  in  all  points  a  strict 
conformity  unto  succeeding  productions,  we  might  foil  into 
imaginations  that  Adam  was  made  without  teeth ;  or  that  he 
ran  through  those  notable  alterations  in  the  vessels  of  the 
heart,  which  the  infiuat  suffereth  after  birth :  we  need  not 
<iispute  whether  the  egg  or  bird  were  first ;  and  might  con- 
ceive that  dogs  were  created  blind,  because  we  observe  they 
are  littered  so  with  us.  Which  to  affirm,  is  to  confound,  at 
least  to  regulate  creation  unto  generation,  the  first  acts  of 
God,  unto  the  second  of  nature ;  which  were  determined  in 
that  general  indulgence,  increase  and  multiply,  produce  or 
propagate  each  other ;  that  is,  not  answerably  in  all  points, 
out  in  a  prolonged  method  according  to  seminal  progression. 
!For  the  formation  of  things  at  first  was  different  from  their 
generation  after ;  and  although  it  had  nothing  to  precede  it, 
was  aptly  contrived  for  that  which  should  succeed  it.  And 
therefore  though  Adam  were  framed  without  this  part,  as 
having  no  other  womb  than  that  of  his  proper  principles,  yet 
was  not  his  posterity  without  the  same ;  for  the  seminality 
of  his  fabrick  contained  the  power  thereof ;  and  was  endued 
with  the  science  of  those  parts  whose  predestinations  upon 
succession  it  did  accomplish. 

All  the  navel,  therefore,  and  conjunctive  part  we  can  sup- 
pose in  Adam,  was  his  dependency  on  his  Maker,  and  the 
connexion  he  must  needs  have  unto  heaven,  who  was  the 
Son  of  God.  For,  holding  no  dependence  on  any  preceding 
efficient  but  God,  in  the  act  of  his  production  there  may 
be  conceived  some  connexion,  and  Adam  to  have  been  in  a 
momental  navel  with  his  Maker.^  And  although  from  his 
carnality  and  corporal  existence,  the  conjunction  eeemeth  no 
nearer  than  of  causality  and  effect ;  yet  in  his  immortal  and 
diviner  part  he  seemed  to  hold  a  nearer  coherence,  and  an 
nmbilicality  even  with  God  himself.  And  so  indeed  although 
the  propriety  of  this  part  be  found  but  in  some  animals,  and 
many  species  there  are  which  have  no  navel  at  all ;  yet  is  there 
one  link  and  common  connexion,  one  general  ligament,  and 

*  in  a  momental  nouod  wiik  hit  Maker.]  Momentid ;  impcrtani. 
"'Substantially  (or  in  an  important  sense),  in  a  state  of  connexion  with 
his  Maker/' 
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aeoessary  obligation  of  all  whaterer  unto  God.  Wlierebj, 
although  thej  act  ihemselyes  at  distance,  and  seem  to  be 
at  loose,  jet  do  they  hold  a  continuity  with  their  Maker. 
Which  catenation  or  conserving  union,  whenever  his  pleasure 
shall  divide,  let  go,  or  separate,  they  shall  fiill  from  their 
existence,  essence,  and  operations ;  in  brief,  they  must  re- 
tire unto  their  primitive  nothing,  and  shrink  into  their 
chaos  again. 

They  who  hold  the  egg  was  before  the  bird,  prevent  this 
doubt  in  manj  other  animals,  which  also  extendeth  unto 
them.  For  birds  are  nourished  by  umbilical  vessels,  and 
the  navel  is  manifest  sometimes  a  day  or  two  after  exclusion. 
The  same  is  probable  in  all  oviparous  exclusions,  if  the 
lesser  part  of  eggs  must  serve  for  the  formation,  the  greater 
part  for  nutriment.  The  same  is  made  out  in  the  eggs  of 
snakes ;  and  is  not  improbable  in  the  generation  of  porw 
wiggles  or  tadpoles,  and  may  be  also  trae  in  some  vermi* 
parous  exclusions :  although  (as  we  have  observed  in  the 
daily  progress  in  some)  the  whole  maggot  is  little  enough 
to  make  a  fly,  without  any  part  remaining.^  . 


CHAPTEE  VL 

Of  the  Pictures  of  the  Jem  and  EtuUm  Naiwiu,  at  iheir  Feaett,  etpedaUy 
our  Sa/oumr  at  thePateover, 

CoircEBirnrG  the  pictures  of  the  Jews,  and  eastern  nations 
at  their  feasts,  concerning  the  gesture  of  our  Saviour  at  the 
passover,  who  is  usually  described  sitting  upon  a  stool  or 
bench  at  a  square  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve,  many 
make  great  doubt ;  and  (though  they  concede  a  table  gesture) 
will  hardly  allow  this  usual  way  of  session.^ 

Wherem,  restraining  no  man's  enquiry,  it  will  appear  that 
accubation,  or  lying  down  at  meals,  was  a  gesture  used  by 
very  many  nations.    That  the  Persians  used  it,  beside  the 

^  They  vho  hold,  dfcJ]  This  pwagn^h  ww  fizst  added  in  the  2iid 
edition. 

*  MMum.]  See  Penelon's  Letter  to  the  French  Academy,  $  S,  p. 
2S1.  Gluflg.  1750.— Jif.  I  give  this  leferencei,  thongh  I  have  not  been 
able  to  avail  myself  of  it. 

TOL.  II*  0 
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testimony  of  humane  Tmters,  is  deducible  from  that  passage 
in  Esther  :•  "  That  when  the  king  returned  into  the  place  of 
the  banquet  of  wine,  Haman  was  rallen  upon  the  hed  whereon 
Esther  was."  That  the  Parbhians  used  it,  is  evident  irom 
Athenieus,  who  delirereth  out  of  Possidomus,  that  their  king 
lay  down  at  meak  on  an  higher  bed  than  others.^  That 
Cleopatra  thus  entertained  ioithony,  the  same  author  ma- 
nifesteth,  when  he  saith,  she  prepared  twelve  tricliniums. 
That  it  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  the  word  triclinium 
impHeth,  and  the  same  is  also  declarable  from  many  places  in 
the  Sytnposiacks  of  Plutarch.  That  it  was  not  out  of  &shion 
in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  he  declareth  in  his  Politicks ;  when 
among  the  insidtutionary  rules  of  ^outh,  he  adviseth  they 
might  not  be  permitted  to  hear  iambicks  and  tragedies 
before  they  were  admitted  unto  discumbency  or  lying  along 
with  others  at  their  meals.  That  the  Bomans  used  this 
gesture  at  repast,  beside  many  more,  is  evident  from  Lipsius, 
Mercurialis,  Balmasius,  and  Ciaoonius,  who  have  expressly 
and  distinctly  treated  hereof. 

Now  of  their  accumbing  plaees,  the  one  waa  called  sttba- 
dion  and  n^ma,  carrying  the  figure  of  an  half-moon,  and  of 
an  uncertam  capacity,  whereupon  it  received  the  name  of 
hexaelinan,  octoctinan,  according  unto  that  of  Martial — 

Accipe  Lunata  Bcnptnm  testndine  sigma : 
Octo  capU^  veniat  quisquiB  amicua  erit. 

Hereat  in  several  ages  the  left  and  right  hand  were  the 
principal  plaees,  and  the  most  honourable  person,  if  he  were 
not  master  of  the  feast,  possessed  one  of  those  rooms.  The 
other  was  termed  irielinium,  that  is,  three  beds  about  a  table, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  thereof^  and  particularly  in  the 
Bkamnutian  tricUniwn,  set  down  bvMercuiialia.t  The  eoa- 
tomarv  use  hereof  was  probably  deduced  from  the  frequent 
use  of  bathii^,  after  which  ^ey  commonly  retired  to  bed, 
and  refected  themselves  with  repast ;  and  so  that  custom  by 
degrees  changed  their  cuUculaiy  beds  into  discubitoiy,  and 
introduced  a  fjaahion  to  go  from  the  baths  unto  these. 

As  for  their  gesture  or  positicm,  the  men  lay  down  leaning 
*  Esther  vii.  f  Jk  Arte  GymnatUca, 

*  That  tft«  Pertumt,  dsc]  Tfak  seiiionoe  was  fint  added  in  the  2nd 
edition. 
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on  their  left  elbow,  their  back  being  advanced  by  some 
pillow  or  soft  substance ;  the  secooid  lay  so  with  his  back 
towards  the  first,  that  his  head  attained  about  his  bosom ;  ^ 
and  the  rest  in  the  same  order.  For  women,  they  sat  some- 
times distinctly  with  their  sex,  sometimes  promiscuously 
with  men,  according  to  affection  or  &vour,  as  is  delivered 
by  Jayenal. 

Granio  jaooit  nova  nitpt»  maritL 

And  by  Suetonius,  of  Caligula,  that  at  his  feasts  be  placed 
his  sisters,  with  whom  he  had  been  incontinent,  successively 
in  order  below  him. 

Again,  aa  their  beds  were  three,  so  the  guests  did  not 
usiuJly  exceed  that  number  in  every  one,  according  to  the 
ancient  laws,  and  proverbial  observations  to  begin  with  the 
Graces,  and  make  up  their  feasts  with  the  Muses ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  jem^kable  in  the  Emperor  Lucius  Yerus,  that  he 
lay  down  with  twelve,  which  was,  saith  Julius  Oapitolinus, 
prcBter  exempla  majorwn,  not  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
predecessors,  except  it  were  at  public  and  nuptial  suppers. 
The  regular  number  was  also  exceeded  in  the  last  supper, 
whereat  there  were  no  less  than  thirteen,  and  in  no  place 
fewer  than  ten,  for  as  Josephus  delivereth,  it  was  not  lawful 
to  celebrate  the  passover  with  fewer  than  thafc  number.^ 

Lastly,  for  the  disposing  and  ordering  of  tihe  persons ;  the 
first  and  middle  beds  were  for  the  guests,  the  third  and 
lowest  for  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  family,  he  always 
lying  in  the  first  place  of  the  last  bed,  that  is,  next  the  midcue 
bed,  bat  if  the  wife  or  children  were  absent,  their  rooms 
were  supplied  by  the  vmhray  or  hangers  on,  according  to 
that  of  Juvenal.^ 


-  Loctu  est  etpluribus  umbrit. 


Por  the  guests,  the  honourablest  place  in  every  bed  was  the 
first,  excepting  the  middle  or  second  bed,  wherein  the  most 
honourable  guest  of  the  feast  was  placed  in  the  last  place, 

''  fiotom.]    See  note  4,  p.  28. 

•  The  r^ular  number,  <fcc.]  This  sentence  ftrrt  added  in  2nd  edition. 

•  Jmenal.]  (Not  JnyoBja,  but  Horace),  Spitt.  lib.  i.  8,  L  28.  See 
also  ffitr.  i&tf.  ii.  8,  22:  ''— quoe  MneenaB  addnxerai  nmlnM," 
—  "  Porro  et  conyiva  ad  OGenam  didtnr  ffxtStv  sanm  adducere,  cum 
amicmn  aliqnem  nan  invitatnm  Becom  addocit." — PImL  7,  8.  . 
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because  by  that  position  he  might  be  next  the  master  of  the 
feast.*  For  the  master  lying  in  the  first  of  the  last  bed,  and 
the  principal  guest  in  the  last  ^lace  of  the  second,  they  must 
neeas  be  next  each  other,  as  this  figure  doth  plainly  declare, 
and  whereby  we  may  apprehend  the  feast  of  Perpenna  made 
unto  Sertorius,  described  by  Sallustius,  whose  words  we  shall 
thus  read  with  Salmasius :  Igitur  discubuere,  Sertorius  infe' 
rior  in  medio  lecto,  supra  Fabius  ;  Antonius  in  summo  ;  Injra 
scriha  Sertorii  Versius  ;  alter  scriha  Mecanas  in  imOy  medius 
inter  Tarquitium  et  dominum  Ferpennam, 


nt/uj 


m 


'mp9j  tnipiff 


i^:? 


Si 


mpg/y 


t>udng 
gnmmng  snooj 


is 


1^ 


11 


s 


At  this  feast  there  were  but  seven,  the  middle  places  of 
the  highest  and  middle  bed  being  vacant,  and  hereat  was 
Sertorius  the  general,  and  principal  guest  slain ;  and  so  may 
we  make  out  what  is  delivered  by  Plutarch  in  his  life,  that 
lying  on  his  back  and  raising  himself  up,  Perpenna  cast  him* 

*  Jul,  Scalig.  FamUiaarum  BxercUationum  ProNema  1. 
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self  upon  his  stonuich,  which  be  might  very  well  do,  being 
master  of  the  feast,  and  lying  next  unto  him ;  and  thus  also 
j&om  this  tricliniaiy  disposure,  we  may  illustrate  that  obscure 
expression  of  Seneca ;  that  the  north  wind  was  in  the  middle, 
the  north-east  on  the  higher  side,  and  the  north-west  on  the 
lower.  Por  as  appeareth  in  the  circle^  of  the  winds,  the 
north-east  will  answer  the  bed  of  Antonius,  and  the  north- 
west that  of  Perpenna. 

That  the  custom  of  feasting  upon  beds  was  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  many  deduce  from  Ezekiel,*  "  Thou  sattest 
upon  a  stately  bed,  and  a  table  prepared  before  it."  The 
custom  of  discalceation  or  putting  off  their  shoes  at  meals, 
is  conceiyed  to  confirm  the  same ;  as  by  that  means  keeping 
their  beds  clean ;  and  therefore  they  had  a  peculiar  charge 
to  eat  the  passover  with  their  shoes  on ;  which  injunction 
were  needless,  if  thejr  used  not  to  put  them  off.  Howeyer 
it  were  in  times  of  high  antiquity,  probable  it  is  that  in  after 
ages  they  conformed  unto  the  fashions  of  the  Assyrians  and 
eastern  nations,  and  lastly  of  the  Bomans,  being  reduced  by 
Pompey  unto  a  proyincial  subjection.^ 

That  this  discumbency  at  meab  was  in  use  in  the  days  of 
our  Sayiour,  is  conceiyed  probable  from  several  speeches  of 
his  expressed  in  that  phrase,  eyen  unto  common  auditors,  as 
Luke  xiy. :  Cum  invitaiusfueris  ad  nvptias,  lum  discwnbas  in 
prima  loco;  dnd,  besides  many  more,  Matthew  xxui.,  when 
reprehending  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  he  saith,  Amani 
protocluias,  id  est^  primos  reetibitus  in  eosnisy  et  protocathe- 
driasj  nve^primas  cathedrasy  in  s^agogis  ;  wherein  the  terms 
are  very  distinct,  and  by  an  antithesis  do  plainly  distinguish 
the  posture  of  sitting,  u'om  this  of  lying  on  beds.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Jews  with  the  Bomans  m  other  ceremonies  and 
rites  of  feasting  makes  probable  their  conformity  in  this. 
The  Bomans  washed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a  cenatory 
garment :  and  that  the  same  was  practised  by  the  Jews,  is 
deducible  from  that  expostulation  of  our  Sayiour  with  Simon,t 
that  he  washed  not  his  feet,  nor  anointed  his  head  with  oil ; 
the  common  civilities  at  festival  entertainments :  and  that 
expression  of  his  concerning  the  cenatory  or  wedding  gar- 

*  Ezeki  zxiii.  t  Luke  vii. 

>  Sinctifet  U  were,  dteJ]    This  sentence  was  first  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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ment  ;*  and  as  some  conceiTe  of  the  linen  garmeiit  of  tbe 
joim^  man,  or  St.  John ;  which  might  be  the  same  he  wore 
the  night  before  at  the  last  supper.^ 

That  they  used  thk  gesture  at  the  paMerw,  is  more  than 
probable  from  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers^  and  partieu- 
larly  of  Ben-Maimon  recorded  by  Scaliger,  Ih  Emendathne 
temparum.  After  the  second  cup  according  to  the  institu- 
tion,  the  son  asketh,  what  meaneth  this  service  ?t  then  he 
that  maketh  the  declaration,  saith,  how  different  is  this  night 
from  all  other  ni^ht»;  for  all  other  n]|;hts  we  wash  but  once, 
but  this  night  twice ;  all  other  we  eat  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread,  but  this  only  leavened ;  aU  other  we  eat  flesh  roasted, 
boiled,  or  baked,  but  this  only  roasted ;  all  other  nights  we 
eat  together  Iving  or  sitting,  but  this  only  lying  along.  And 
this  posture  tney  used  as  a  tokefa  of  rest  and  security  which 
they  enjoyed,  far  diflerent  from  that  at  the  eating  of  the 
passover  in  Egypt. 

That  this  gesture  was  used  when  our  Saviour  eat  thepass- 
over,  is  not  conceived  improbable  from  the  words  whereby  the 
Evangelists  express  the  same,  that  is,  ayaTbrrtiVy  ityoKeiadcu, 
Karaxe\(r&aii  &yaK\i6rivai,w\dc\i  terms  do  prOpwly  signify  this 
gesture,  in  Aristotle,  Athen»UB,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
aU  humane  authors ;  and  the  like  we  meet  with  m  the  para^ 
phrastical  expression  of  Nonnus. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  not  Ailly  conceded,  that  this  gesture  was 
used  at  the  passover,  ^et  that  it  was  observed  at  the  last 
supper  seems  almost  incontrovertible :  for  at  this  feast  or 
<5enatory  convention,  learned  men  make  more  than  one  sup- 
per, or  at  least  many  parts  thereof.  The  first  was  that  legal 
one  of  the  passover,  or  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  with  bitter 
herbs,  and  ceremonies  described  by  Moses.  {  Of  this  it  is 
said,  **  Then  when  the  even  was  come,  he  sat  down  with  the 
twelve."  §  This  is  supposed  when  it  is  said,  that  the  supper 
being  ended,  our  Saviour  arose,  took  a  towel  and  washea  the 
disciples'  feet.  The  second  waa  common  and  domestical, 
consisting  of  ordinary  and  undefined  provisions ;  of  this  it 
ma^  be  said,  that  our  Saviour  took  his  garment,  and  sat  down 
again,  after  he  had  washed  the  disciples'  feet,  and  performed 

*  Matt.  xzii.         f  Bxod.  zii.         t  Matt.  xxvL        §  John  xiii. 
*  tkeeonmUoftk$Jew9,^,]    i^ixBtaddwl  in  2nd  edition. 
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the  preparative  civilitieB  <^  suppen ;  at  this  'tis  conceived 
the  sop  was  given  unto  Judas,  the  original  word  implying 
some  Droth  or  decoction,  not  used  at  the  passover.  The 
third  or  latter  part  was  eucharistical,  which  began  at  the 
breaking  and  blessing  of  the  br^ad,  according  to  that  of 
liiatthew,  '^  And  as  thej  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread  and 
blessed  it." 

JSow  although,  at  the  passover  or  first  supper,  many  have 
doubted  this  reclining  posture,  and  some  have  affirmed  that 
our  Saviour  stood,  yet  that  he  lay  down  at  the  other,  the 
same  men  have  acknowledged,  as  Chiysostom,*  Theophylact, 
Austin,  and  many  mcnre.  And  if  the  tradition  will  hold,  the 
position  is  unquestionable ;  for  the  very  triclinium  is  to  be 
seen  at  Bome,  brought  thither  by  Vespasian,  and  graphic 
phically  set  forth  by  Gasalius.^ 

Thus  may  it  properly  be  made  out,  what  is  delivered,  John 
idii. ;  JSrat  reeumhena  unus  ex  disc^^uUs  \eju9  in  smu  Juu 
quern  diligebat ;  "  Npw  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom 
one  of  his  disciples  whom  Jesus  loved ;"  which  gesture  will 
not  so  well  agree  unto  the  position  of  sitting,  but  is  natural, 
and  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  laws  of  accubation.^    And  the 

*2>e  VtUrvm  Riiibus. 

'  LatUy,  if  it  hi  not,  dicJ]  This  and  the  next  paiagimph.  were  firrt 
added  in  the  2iid  edition. 

*  which  ffegture,  Ac]  I  am  not  aware  whether  our  author  had  any 
anthority  for  sonring^^at  '*  the  hack  was  advanced  by  some  pillow  or  wm 
snbstaiioe. "  If  it  was  bo,  John  could  not  reiy  oenvaniently  have  leaned 
baok  upon  the  bo0oiu  of  his  master.  It  seems  probable  that  each  per* 
eon  lay  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  line  of  the  table  (as  seems  implied  in 
the  following  quotation),  in  which  case  the  head  of  John,  as  our  author 
observes,  p.  19,  would  have  attained  to  about  his  master's  bosom.  It 
must  also  (as  it  seems  to  me)  be  supposed  that  the  table  was  soareely,  if 
at  all,  higher  than  the  level  of  the  oouoh.  I  subjoin-  Godwin's  desoription 
of  the  table,  &c.  **  The  table  being  placed  in  the  middest^  roundabout 
the  table  were  certain  beds,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  sometimes 
more,  according  to  the  number  of  the  guests ;  upon  these  they  lay  down 
in  manner  as  followeth  :  each  bed  contained  three  persons,  sometimes 
more, — seldom  or  never  more  (qu.  fewer  f)  If  one  lay  upon  the  bed, 
then  he  rested  the  upper  part  of  his  body  upon  the  left  elbow,  the  lower 
part  lying  at  length  upon  the  bed :  but  if  many  lay  on  the  bed,  then  the 
uppermost  did  lie  at  the  bed's  head,  laying  his  feet  behinde  the  second's 
back :  in  like  manner  the  third  or  fourth  did  lye,  each  resting  his  head 
In  the  other's  bosome.  l^us  John  leaned  on  Jenu*  botom," — Moia  and 
Aanm,  p.  98,  4to.  1667. 
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Terj  same  expression  is  to  be  found  in  Pliny,  concerning  the 
emperor  !N^erva  and  Veiento  whom  he  &Toured;  Ccenahat 
Nerva  cum  paucis,  Veiento  recumbebat  propius  atque  etiam 
in  tinu ;  and  from  this  custom  arose  the  word  ImtrnjOioc, 
that  is,  a  near  and  bosom  friend.  And  therefore  Casaubon* 
justly  rejecteth  Theophylact ;  *  who  not  considering  the 
ancient  manner  of  decumbency,  imputed  this  gesture  of  the 
beloved  disciple  unto  rusticity,  or  an  act  of  inciTility.  And 
thus  also,  have  some  conceived  it  may  be  more  plainly  made 
out  what  is  delivered  of  Mary  Magdalen,  that  sue  "  stood  at 
Christ's  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet 
with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  Imirs  of  her  head.*'t 
Which  actions,  if  our  Saviour  sat,  she  could  not  perform 
standing,  and  had  rather  stood  belnnd  his  back  than  at  his 
feet.  And  therefore  it  is  not  allowable,  what  is  observable 
in  many  pieces,  and  even  of  Raphael  TJrbin,  wherein  Mary 
Magdalen  is  pictured  before  our  Saviour  washing  his  feet  on 
her  Knees,  which  will  not  consist  with  the  strict  description 
and  letter  of  the  text. 

Now,  whereas  this  position  may  seem  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  our  translation,  which  usually  renders  it  sitting,  it^ 
cannot  have  that  illation :  for  the  French  and  Italian  trans- 
lations, expressins;  neither  position  of  session  nor  recubation, 
do  only  say  that  he  placed  himself  at  the  table ;  and  when 
ours  expresseth  the  same  by  sitting,  it  is  in  relation  unto 
our  custom,  time,  and  apprehension.  The  like  upon  occasion 
is  not  unusual :  so  when  it  is  said,  Luke  iv.,  irrv^ac  to  fiit\loy, 
andthe  Yulgate  renders  it,  cumpliedssee  librumy  ours  trans* 
lateth  it,  he  shut  or  closed  the  book ;  which  is  an  expression 
proper  unto  the  paginal  books  of  our  times,  but  not  so  agree- 
able unto  volumes  or  rolling  books,  in  use  among  the.  Jews^ 
not  only^  in  elder  times,  but  even  unto  this  day.  So  when 
it  is  said,  the  Samaritan  delivered  unto  the  host  twopence 

♦  Not.  in  Evang,  +  Luke  vii. 

*  Theo^ylacfl  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgaiy,  lived  930th  yeare 
of  Chriate,  in  -which  time  the  empire  oeing  tnmslated  into  Gerroanye, 
and  the  maner  of  lying  at  all  meales  translated  into  the  maner  of  sitting, 
which  was  most  used  among  the  northern  nations,  gave  the  bishop 
occasion  to  taxe  the  Jewish  and  Boman  forme  of  lying  as  imcouth  and 
uncivil :  every  nation  preferring  their  owne  ciurtomeSi  and  oondemning^ 
all  other  as  barbarians. — Wr, 
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for  the  proyision  of  the  Levite,  and  when  our  Sariour  agreed 
with  the  labourers  for  a  penny  a  day,  in  strict  translation  it 
should  be  seven-pence  haifyenny,  and  is  not  to  be  conceived 
our  common  penny,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  ounce.  For  the 
word  in  the  original  is  dfjvopcov,  in  Latin  denarius,  and  with 
the  Bomans  did  value  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  which, 
after  five  shillings  the  ounce,  amounteth  unto  seven-pence 
hal^nny  of  our  money. 

I^jstly,  whereas  it  might  be  conceived  that  they  ate  the 
passover,  standing  rather  than  sitting,  or  lying  down,  accord* 
mg  to  the  institution,  Exodus  xii.,  '*  Thus  shall  you  eat  with 
j-oup  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  vour  feet,  and  your  staff 
in  your  hand ;"  the  Jews  themselves  reply,  this  was  not 
required  of  succeeding  generations,  and  was  not  observed 
but  in  the  passover  of  Egypt.  And  so  also  many  other 
injunctions  were  afterward  omitted :  as  the  taking  up  of 
the  paschal  lamb  from  the  tenth  day,  the  eating  of  it  in  their 
houses  dispersed,  the  striJdng  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts^ 
and  the  eating  thereof  in  haste ;  solemnities  and  ceremoniea 
primitively  enjoined,  afterward  omitted ;  as  was  also  this 
of  station :  for  the  occasion  ceasing,  and  being  in  security^ 
they  applied  themselves  unto  gestures  in  use  among  them. 

Now  m  what  order  of  recun^ency  Christ  and  the  disciplea 
were  disposed,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  Casalius,  from 
the  Lateran  triclinium,  will  teu  us,  that  there  being  thirteen, 
five  la^  down  in  the  first  bed,  five  in  the  last,  and  three  in 
the  middle  bed ;  and  that  our  Saviour  possessed  the  upper 
place  thereof.  That  John  lay  in  the  same  bed  seems  plain, 
Decause  he  leaned  on  our  Saviour's  bosom.  That  Peter 
made  the  third  in  that  bed,  conjecture  is  made,  because  he 
beckoned  unto  John,  as  being  next  him,  to  ask  of  Christ  who 
it  was  that  should  betray  him  P  That  Judas  was  not  far  off, 
seems  probable,  not  only  because  he  dipped  in  the  same  dish, 
but  because  he  was  so  near  that  our  Saviour  could  hand  the 
sop  unto  him.^  ^ 

^  yow  in  what  order,  ibc.]    This  paragraph  was  added  in  2nd  edit. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OfthePielfW^  <rf  <nm'  Smritmr  wik  Lon§f  Hair, 

Anotheb  picture  there  b  of  our  Saviour  described  with, 
long  hair/  according,  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewa,  and  his 
description  sent  bj  Lentulus  unto  the  senate.®    Wherein 

^  Another  picture,  deeJ]  A  very  beantiM  head  of  oar  SaTiour  hM 
recently  been  engraved  in  meezotint,  by  J.  BogwB*  It  is  a  copy  fiom. 
a  gem,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  order  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Pope  Innocent  VtII.  by  the  emperor  of  the  Turks 
as  a  ransom  for  his  brother. 

Another  error  has  been  notioed  by  aome  oommflntaton  in  reprosent- 
iag  our  Lord  with  a  crown  of  long  thorns,  whereas  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  of  the  ooftfttAttc,  or  bears-foot,  a  prickly  plimt^  veocy 
unlike  a  thorn.     See  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  loc. 

\  hie  deacripiion  eerU  hy  Lentulua,  ite.]  Or  rather  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  Lentulus,  fto. ;  for  this  letter  is  now  known  to  have  been  a 
fbrgeiy.  The  supposed  author  was  a  Boman  governor  of  Syria;  of 
wlwm  it  was  pretended  that  he  was  a  follower  of  our  Lord,  and  that  he 
gave  a  description  of  his  person  in  a  letter  to  the  senate.  This  was 
however  obviously  insupposable  at  a  period  when  the  governors  of 
provinces  addressed  the  emperor,  and  no  longer  the  senate ;  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  style,  which  is  by  no  means  Augustaar  The  fiut  is,  as 
has  been  remarked  to  me^  that  when  publick  opinion  had  been  made  up 
as  to  the  probable  appearance  of  our  Lord's  person,  this  letter  comes 
out  to  settle  the  point.  In  No.  7026-4  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  is  pre- 
served a  copy  of  this  letter,  on  vedlum,  in  the  beautiAil  handwriting  of 
the  celebrated  German  dwarf  Math.  Buohinger,  whioh  he  sent  to  hia 
patron,  Lord  Oxford.  It  contains  also  a  portrait  agreeing  with  the 
description  given  in  the  letter.  This  letter  has  been  transUted  into 
English,  and  occurs,  Chriet.  Mag.  1764,  p.  465,  and  other  places. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  Uie  reputed  original  portraits  of  the 
Bedeemer  is  that  said  to  have  been  received  by  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  mentioned  by  Evagriua*  Eusebius  gives  a  letter  sent  by  the 
said  Abffar  to  Jesus  Christ,  professing  the  conviction  which  the  Be- 
deemer's  miracles  had  wrought  in  his  mind  of  the  divine  character  of 
our  Lord,  and  entreating  him  to  come  to  Edessa  and  cure  a  disease 
imder  which  the  king  had  long  laboured ; — ^together  with  our  Lord's 
answer,  declining  to  come,  but  promising  to  send  a  disciple  to  heal  the 
king.  For  these  letters  see  Hone's  Apocryphal  New  Teetammt.  In  his 
Every-Day  Book,  Jan.  13th,  he  gives  a  wood-cut  of  the  portrait.  In  the 
London  Literary  Gfazette  of  Nov.  29,  1834,  is  a  much  better  account  of 
the  circumstance,  in  a  review  of  Baron  Mubbojfa  ffietory  of  Armenia, 
published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Society.  I  subjoin  his  account  of 
the  picture.     "  Abgar  sent  a  painter  to  take  the  likeness  of  the  Saviour, 
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iokdeed  the  hand  of  the  painter  is  not  accaiflftble,  but  the  jud^ 
ment  of  the  common  spectator :  conceiving  he  obaerved  tiua 
fashion  of  his  hair,  because  he  was-  a  ^^zarite ;  and  con* 
founding  a  Nazarite  by  vow,  with  those  by  birth  or  educa- 
tion. 

The  Nazarite  by  tow  is  decUied,  Numbers  vi. ;  and  was 
to  refrain  three  things,  drinking  of  wine,  cutting  the  hair, 
and  approaching  unto  the  dead ;  and  such  an  one  was  Samp- 
son. JS^ow  that  our  Saviour  was  a  Nazarite  afber  this  kind, 
we  have  no  reason  to  determine ;  for  he  drank  wine,  and 
was  therefore  called  by  the  Pharisees  a  wine-bibber;  he 
approached  also  the  dead,  as  when  he  raised  from  death 
LazaruSy  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 

The  other  Nazarite  was  a  topical  appellation,  and  appli- 
able  unto  such  as  were  bom  in  Naaareth,  a  city  of  Grauiee, 
and  in  the  tribe  of  Napthali.  Neither,  if  strictly  taken,  waa 
our  Saviour  in  this  sense  a  Nazarite,  for  he  was  bom  in 
Sethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  might  receive  that 
name  because  he  abode  in  that  city,  and  was  not  only  con- 
ceived therein,  but  there  also  passed  ike  silent  part  of  his  life 
9.fter  his  return  from  Egypt ;  as  is  delivered  by  Matthew, 
*'  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  bv  the  prophet,  he  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene."  Both  which  kinds  of  Nazarites,  as 
they  are  distinguishable  by  Zain,  and  Tsade  in  the  Hebrew, 
BO  in  the  Qreek,  by  Alpha  and  Omega :  for,  as  Janseniua 
observeth,*  where  the  votary  Nazarite  is  mentioned,  it  is 
written,  Na4'afNiiO0,  as  Levit.  vi.  and  Lament,  iv.    Where  it 

*  Jarit,  Concordia.  Swmgdica. 

if  he  would  not  vonohmft  to  viflit  EdeKMk  Th«  puntor  made  many  vain 
Attempts  to  draw  a  oorrect  likeneae  of  our  Sadour.  Bnt  Jesus,  being 
willing  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  King  Abgar,  took  a  clean  handkexxibief 
and  applied  it  to  his  countenance.  In  that  same  hour,  bj  a  miraculous 
power,  his  features  and  likeuess  were  represented  on  the  handkerchief." 
The  picture  tibus  miraoulously  produced,  is  eaid  to  have  been  the  means 
<Kf  delivering  the  dty  from  the  siege  laid  to  it  by  Ohosroes,  the  Persian^ 
£00  years  afterwards.  Thaddeus  went  to  Edessa  after  Ghrist'e  ascension 
«nd  healed  Abgar. 

See  also  Mr,  W.  iTuMman't  Uft  of  Chritt,  where  will  bo  found  a 
copious  account  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus  GhrisiL  published  in  prints^ 
corns,  &c.  Mr.  Huttman  spells  the  name  of  the  king  of  Bdessa, 
Agbar. 
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is  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  we  read  ifc,  Najfufpaioc,  as  in  Mat- 
thew, Luke,  and  John ;  only  Mark,  who  writ  his  gospel  at 
Borne,  did  Latinize  and  wrote  it  Na^opi^voc. 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 

Of  the  Picture  of  Abraham  iocrificing  leaac. 

Is  the  picture  of  the  immolation  of  Isaac,  or  Abraham 
sacrificing  his  son,  Isaac  is  described  as  a  little  boy  ;^  which 
notwithstanding  is  not  consentaneous  unto  the  authority  of 
expositors,  or  the  circumstance  of  the  text.  For  therein  it 
is  aeliyered  that  Isaac  carried  on  his  back  the  wood  for  the 
sacrifice,  which  being  an  holocaust  or  burnt-offering  to  be 
consumed  unto  ashes,  we  cannot  well  conceive  a  burthen  for 
a  boy ;  but  such  a  one  imto  Isaac,  as  that  which  it  tvpified 
was  unto  Christ,  that  is,  the  wood  or  cross  whereon  he  suf- 
fered, which  was  too  heavy  a  load  for  his  shoulders,  and  was 
fein  to  be  relieved  therein  by  Simon  of  Cyrene.^ 

Again  he  was  so  far  &om  a  bov,  that  he  was  a  man  grown, 
and  at  his  full  stature,  if  we  believe  Josephus,  who  placeth 
him  in  the  last  of  adolescency,  and  makes  him  twenty-five 
years  old.  And  whereas  in  the  vulgar  translation  he  is 
termed  ptier,^  it  must  not  be  strictly  apprehended  (for  that 

*  CM  a  little  loy.]  More  absurd  representations  have  been  made  of 
this  event.  Bourgoanne  notices  a  painting  in  Spain  where  Abraham  is 
preparing  to  shoot  Isaac  with  a  pistol !  Phil.  Bohr  {Pictor  Erraju) 
mentions  one  in  which  Abraham's  weapon  was  a  sword. 

'  too  heavy  a  locui,  ^Ssc]  Some  punters  have  accordingly  represented 
Christ  and  Simon  of  C^rene  as  both  employed  in  carrymg  the  cross. 
Some  have  supposed,  as  Lipsiua  notices,  that  only  a  part  (probably  the 
.transverse  portion)  of  the  cross  was  borne  by  our  Lord. — Lipsii  Opera, 
vol.  iii.  p.  658. 

'  puer,]  In  the  Greeke  the  word  [rale]  is  ambiguous  and,  as  wee  say, 
polysemon,  signifying  diverselye  according  to  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates :  as  when  it  relates  to  a  lord  and  master  it  signifies  a  servant,, 
and  is  to  bee  soe  translated :  where  itt  reUtes  to  a  fiither  itt  signifyea  a 
Sonne.  The  old  translation  is  therefore  herein  faulty,  which  takes  the 
word  in  the  prime  grammatical  sense  for  a  child,  which  is  not  always 
true.  In  the  4th  cap.  of  the  Acts,  vers.  25,  itt  renders  Aa^id  rov  'n-aidoc 
eov,  David  pueri  tui,  and  in  the  27th,iraidd  <rov  'liiffovv  puerum  tuum 
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age  properly  endeth  in  puberty,  and  extendeth  but  unto  four- 
teen), but  respectively  unto  Abraham,  who  was  at  that  time 
abore  six  score.  And  therefore  also  herein  he  was  not  un- 
like unto  him,  who  was  after  led  dumb  unto  the  slaughter, 
and  commanded  by  others,  who  had  lepons  at  command ; 
that  is,  in  meekness  and  humble  submission.  Por  had  he 
resisted,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  his  aged  parent  to 
hare  enforced ;  and  many  at  his  years  have  performed  such 
acts,  as  few  besides  at  any.  David  was  too  strong  for  a 
lion  and  a  bear;  Pompey  had  deserved  the  name  of  Oreat; 
Alexander  of  the  same  cognomination  was  generalissimo  of 
Greece ;  and  Annibal,  but  one  year  after,  succeeded  Asdru- 
bal  in  that  memorable  war  against  the  Bomans. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Of  the  Picture  of  3fo$e8  with  fform. 

*  Ix  many  pieces,  and  some  of  ancient  bibles,  Moses  is 
described  witn  horns.'  The  same  description  we  find  in  a 
silver  medal ;  that  is,  upon  one  side  Moses  homed,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  commandment  against  sculptile  images.  Which 
is  conceived  ito  be  a  coinage  of  some  Jews,  in  derision  of 
Christians,  who  first  began  that  portrait.^ 

The  ground  of  this  absurdity  was  surely  a  mistake  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  the  history  of  Moses  when  he  descended 
firom  the  mount,  upon  the  affinity  of  karen  and  karan,  that 
is,  an  horn,  and  to  shine,  which  is  one  quality  of  horn.  The 
vulgar  translation  conforming  unto  the  former ;  Ignorabat 
quod  eomuta  esset  fades  ejus.*  Qui  mdehant  faciem  Mosis 
esse  camutam.  Eut  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  translated  by 
Paulus  Fagius,  hath  otherwise  expressed  it :  Moses  nesdebai 
*  Exod.  xzziv.  29,  80. 

lesnm,  in  both  places  absurdly :  wbich  Beza  observed  and  corrected  ; 
rendering  the  first  by  the  word  servant,  and  the  later  by  the  word 
Sonne  rightlye  and  leamedlye. —  Wr, 

'  In  many  pieces,  Ac,]  And  in  Michael  Angelo's  Statue  of  Moses  in 
fit.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

*  Thesame  detcriptUm,  ^J]  This  sentence  was  first  added  in  2nd 
edition. 
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quod  midtus  esaet  ^lender  gloria  vtdtus  ejus,  JEt  viderunt 
filii  Israel  quod  multa  easet  claritas  gloria  faciei  Mosis^ 
The  expression  of  the  Septuagint  is  as  large,  hhS^fwrai  fi  oxJ/iq 
rov  'xp^f^ftToc  Tov  Tcpoffwvov^  Ghr\fuuxtus  est  aspeetus  cutis,  seu 
cohris  faciei. 

And  this  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  well  explained 
by  another  of  the  New ;  wherein  it  is  delivered,  that  "  they 
could  not  stedfastly  behold  the  face  of  Moses,"  *  ^ca  ti^v  ^o^av 
TOV  irpotr^ovy  that  is,  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance.  And 
sorely  the  exposition  of  one  text  is  best  performed  by  an* 
other  ;^  men  vainly  interposing  their  constructions,  where 
the  Scripture  decideth  the  controversy.  And  therefore  some 
have  seemed  too  active  in  their  expositioos,  who  in  the  story 
of  Eahab  the  harlot,  have  given  notice  that  the  word  also 
signifieth  an  hostess  ;  for  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  she 
is  plainly  termed  vdpyij/  which  signifies  not  an  hostess,  but  a 
pecimiary  and  prostituting  hai4ot,t  a  term  applied  unto  Lais 
Dy  the  Greeks,  and  distinguished  from  haipa,  or  arnica,  as 
mav  appear  in  the  thirteenth  of  Athensus. 

Ana  therefore  more  allowable  is  the  translation  of  Tre- 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

t  What  kind  of  harlot^he  W9B,  read  Camar,  de  Vita  Elioe, 

*  Bmi  the  Ohaldee,  Ac]    !Fint  added  in  2nd  edition. 

*  amother,]    This  is  a  jolden  rale,  as  neoessaar  as  in&IBUe. — Wr, 

"^  in  the  epistle,  Ac.]  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  {on  Joshua  ii.  2),  admitting 
ihatir6pt/i7  generally  signifies  a  prostitute,  oontends  nevertheless  that  it 
might  not  have  been  used  in  that  sense  here :  he  asks  why  the  derived 
meaning  of  the  word,  from  iropvatOf  to  sell,  may  not  have  reference  to 
ffoode,  as  well  as  to  pentm  f  In  that  sense  he  observes  the  Chaldee 
13ugum  understood  the  word,  and  in  their  translation  .gave  it  acoord- 
ingly  the  meuiiog  of  a  tavern  keeper.  He  oonolndee  rather  a  long  article 
by  saying,  ''  it  is  most  likely  that  she  was  a  single  woman,  or  widow, 
who  got  her  bread  honestly,  by  keeping  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
strangers. "  He  proceeds  however  m  this  criticism,  on  a  principle 
whioh  he  has  elsewhere  laid  down,  "  that  the  writen  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament scarcely  ever  quote  the  Old  Testament^  but  from  the  Septuagint 
translation ;"  thus  he  contents  himself  with  a  rabbinical  version  of  the 
LXX— and  to  that  interpretation  would  bind  the  i^xMBtle. 

Dr.  Gill  notioes  the  rabbinioal  authorities  in  fiivour  of  the  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  Dr.  Clarke,  but  remarks  that  the  Jews  commonly 
take  Bahab  to  be  a  harlot ;  and  that  generally  speaking,  in  those  times 
and  countries  such  as  kept  public  houses  were  prostitutes.  He  notioes 
the  Greek  veraon  and  deoidedly  leans  to  the  usual  aooeptation  of  the 
term. 
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meUiufl,  quod  tplendida  facta  easet  cutis  faciei  efus;  or  as 
Estiiis  hath  interpreted  it,  fades  mus  erat  radiosoy  his  face 
was  radiant,  and  ais^ersing  beams  like  many  horns  and  cones 
abont  his  head ;  yrhieh  is  also  consonant  unto  the  ori^al 
signification,  and  yet  observed  in  the  pieces  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  Yirgin  Mary,  who  are  commonly  drawn  with  scintil- 
lations, or  radiaat  halos  abont  their  head ;  which,  after  the 
French  enression,  are  usually  termed  the  gloiy. 

"Now  if,  besides  this  occasional  mistake,  any  man  shall  con- 
tend a  propriety  in  this  picture,  and  that  no  injury  is  done 
unto  truth  by  this  description,  because  an  horn  is  the  hiero- 
glypliick  of  authority,  power,  and  dignity,  and  in  this  meta- 
phor ia  often  used  iu  Scripture ;  the  piece  I  confess  in  this 
acception  is  harmless  and  agreeable  unte  Moses ;  and,  under 
such  emblematical  constructions,  we  find  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  in  ancient  medals  are 
described  with  horns.  But  if  from  the  common  mistake,  or 
nnj  solary  consideration,  we  persist  in  this  description,  we 
vilify  the  mystery  of  the  irradiation,  and  authorize  a  danger^ 
ous  piece,  conformable  unte  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  which 
was  the  sun,  and  therefore  described  with  horns,  as  is  deli- 
vered by  Macrobius;  JIammonem  quern  Deum  eolem  oed' 
dentem  Ubyes  existimant,  arietUiie  eomibus  Jlnffunt,  quibue 
id  animal  valet,  eicut  radUe  sol.  We  herein  also  imitate  the 
picture  of  Fan,  and  pagan  emblem  of  nature.  And  if  (as 
macrobius  and  very  good  authors  concede)  Bacchus  (who  is 
also  described  with  horns),  be  the  same  deity  with  the  sun ; 
and  if  (as  Yossius  well  contendeth)*  Moses  and  Bacchus 
were  the  same  person ;  their  descriptions  must  be  relative, 
or  the  taurioomous  picture  of  the  one,  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  other.® 

*  Jie  Origkie  IdMabice. 

•  anjf  solary  amdderoHon.']  Soiary,  'relating  to  the  Bun.'— Th» 
Hebrew  word  uaed  in  this  passsge  siffolfies  to  thoot  forth,  and  may  be 
sppUed  perbapB  to  rays  of  light,  as  wcfi  as  to  horns.  Bp.  Taylor,  in  his 
Hoiiy  Dying,  p.  17,  deeoribes  the  rising  son,  as  "peeping  over  the 
eastern  hills,  Umuting  <nU  hU  golden  horns,  d:c" — /<#. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 
Of  the  ScKtchecm  of  the  Twdve  Tribes  of  Israel 

"We  will  not  pass  over  the  scutcheons  of  the  trihes  of  Israel, 
as  they  are  nsiially  described  in  the  maps  of  Canaan  and 
several  other  pieces ;  generally  conceived  to  be  the  proper 
coats,  and  distinctive  badges  of  their  several  tribes.  So 
Beuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Judah  a  lion 
rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a  sword  impale,  the 
point  erected,  &c.*  The  ground  whereof  is  the  last  bene- 
diction of  Jacob,  wherein  he  respectively  draweth  compa- 
risons from  things  here  represented. 

Now  herein  although  we  allow  a  considerable  measure  of 
truth,  yet  whether,  as  they  are  usually  described,  these  were 
the  proper  cognizances,  and  coat-arms  of  the  tribes ;  whether 
in  this  manner  applied,  and  upon  the  grounds  presumed, 
material  doubts  remain. 

For  first,  they  are  not  strictly  made  out  from  the  prophe- 
tical blessing  of  Jacob ;  for  Simeon  and  Levi  have  distmct 
coats,  that  is,  a  sword,  and  the  two  tables,  yet  are  they  by 
Jacob  included  in  one  prophecy ;  "  Simeon  and  Levi  are 
brethren,  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.*' 
So  Joseph  beareth  an  ox,  whereof  notwithstanding  there  is 
no  mention  in  this  prophecy ;  for  therein  it  is  said, ''  Joseph 
is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well ; "  oy 
which  repetition  are  intimated  the  two  tribes  descending 
from  him,  Ephraim  and  Manasses ;  whereof  notwithstanding 
!^hraim  onr^  beareth  an  ox.  True  it  is,  that  many  years 
after,  in  the  benediction  of  Moses,  it  is  said  of  Joseph, "  His 
glory  is  like  the  firstlings  of  his  bullock : "  and  so  we  may 
concede,  what  Yossius  learnedly  declareth,  that  the  Egyptians 
represented  Joseph  in  the  symbol  of  an  ox ;  for  thereby  was 
best  implied  the  dream  of  Pharaoh,  which  he  interpreted, 
the  benefit  bv  agriculture,  and  provident  provision  of  com 
which  he  performed ;  and  therefore  did  Serapis  bear  a  bushel 
upon  his  nead. 

Again,  if  we  take  these  two  benedictions  together,  the 
resemblances  are  not  appropriate,  and  Hoses  therein  con- 

*  G6n.xlix. 
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fonns  not  unto  Jacob ;  for  that  which  in  the  phophecy  of 
Jacob  is  appropriated  unto  one,  is  in  the  blessing  of  Moses 
made  common  unto  others.  So,  whereas  Judah  is  compared 
unto  a  lion  by  Jacob,  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,  the  same  is 
applied  unto  Dan  by  Moses,  "  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp,  he  shall 
leap  from  Bashan ;  "  and  also  unto  Gad, ''  ho  dwelleth  as  a 
lion." 

Thirdly,  if  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were 
it  not  probably  a  lion  rampant,  as  it  is  commonly  described, 
but  ratner  couchaat  or  dormant,  as  some  heralds  and  rabbins 
do  determine,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  Becumhens 
dormisti  ut  leo,  *'  He  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  young  lion, 
who  shall  rouse  him  ?" 

Lastly,  when  it  is  said,  "  Every  man  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of 
their  father's  house  ;"*  upon  enquiry  what  these  standards 
and  ensigns  were,  there  is  no  small  incertainty,  and  men  con- 
form not  unto  the  prophecy  of  Jacob.  Christian  expositors 
svre  fain  herein  to  rely  upon  the  rabbins,  who  notwithstand- 
ing are  various  in  their  traditions,  and  confirm  not  these 
common  descriptions.  For  as  for  inferior  ensigns,  either  of 
particular  banas  or  houses,  they  determine  nothing  at  all ; 
and  of  the  four  principal  or  legionary  standards,  that  is,  of 
Judah,  Eeuben,  Ephraun,  and  Dan  Sunder  every  one  whereof 
marched  three  tnbes),  they  explain  them  very  variously. 
Jonathan,  who  compiled  the  Targum,  conceives  the  colours 
of  these  banners  to  answer  the  precious  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate,and  upon  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  engraven.t 
00  the  standard  for  the  camp  of  Judah  was  of  three  colours, 
xiccording  unto  the  stones,  chalcedony,  sapphire,  and  sardo- 
nyx ;  and  therein  were  expressed  the  names  of  the  three 
tribes,  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zabulon;  ^d  in  the  midst 
thereof  was  written, "  Base  up.  Lord,  and  let  thy  enemies  be 
scattered ;  and  let  them  that  nate  thee,  flee  before  thee :  J  in 
it  was  also  the  portrait  of  a  lion.  The  standard  of  Eeuben 
was  also  of  three  colours,  sardine,  topaz,  and  amethyst; 
therein  were  expressed  the  names  of  Eeuben,  Simeon,  and 
Gad,  in  the  midst  was  written,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 

*  Num.  ii. 

t  The  like  also  P.  Fagiiui  upon  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  Paiaphraeo 
of  Onkeloe,  Kum.  i.  X  Num.  z. 

TOL.  II.  D 
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our  God,  the  Lord  ia  one  ;'*  •  therein  was  also  the  portraiture 
of  a  hart.  But  Abenezra  and  others,  beside  the  colours  of 
the  field,  do  set  down  other  charges,  in  Eeuben's  the  form  of 
a  man  or  mandrake,  in  that  of  Judah  a  lion,  in  Ephriam's  an 
ox,  in  Dan's  the  fi^re  of  an  eagle. 

And  thus  indeed  the  four  figures  in  the  banners  of  the 
principal  squadrons  of  Israel,  are  answerable  unto  the  cheru- 
tims  m  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  ;t  every  one  carrying  the  form 
of  all  these.  As  for  the  likeness  of  tneir  fi&oes,  they  four  had 
the  likeness  of  the  fince  of  a  man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion  on 
the  lifi'ht  side,  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left 
side,  fliey  four  had  also  the  face  of  an  eagle.  And  confor- 
mable hereunto  the  pictures  of  the  evangelists  (whose  gospels 
are  the  Christian  banners)  are  set  forth  with  the  addition  of 
a  man  or  angel,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  And  these 
symbolically  represent  the  office  of  angels  and  ministers  of 
God's  will,  in  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
couiage  and  vivacity  as  in  the  lion,  service  and  ministerial 
officiousness  as  in  the  ox,  expedition  or  celerity  of  execution 
as  in  the  eagle.* 

*  Deai.  vi.  t  Esek.  L 


The  reasons  which  the  &then  giye  of  these  emblems  i» 
excellMit  "and  proper.  St.  Matthew  insistB  on  those  prophecjes  in 
Christ,  and  therefore  hath  an  angel,  as  itt  were  revealing  those  things  to 
him.  St.  Maike  insists  most  upon  his  woriLes  of  wonder  and  miracleB, 
and  therefore  hathe  the  lyon  of  Judah  by  him.  St.  Luke  is  most  oopiona 
in  those  stoxyes  which  set  forthe  his  passive  obedience,  and  therefore 
bathe  the  beast  of  sacrifice  by  him.  And  lastly,  St.  John^  whose 
gospel  sores  like  the  eagle  up  to  hearren,  and  expresses  the  divinity  of 
Christe  in  sadi  a  sablime  manner  above  all  the  rest,  hath  therefore 
that  bird  set  by  Hwi  They  were  shortly,  but  exoellently  expresst  by 
these  four  emblems  at  the  pedestal  of  IMnoe  Henrye's  pillar,  each  of 
them  in  a  scroll  uttering  toese  four  wordes^  which  make  up  a  verse. 
Bxpeoto,  by  the  angel,  impavicku,  by  the  lion,  paHaUer,  by  the  oxe, 
dum  renovabor,  by  the  eagle. — Wr. 

The  dean's  expoB6  reminds  us  of  that  of  Victorinus,  Bishop  of  Petau, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke  Cm  his  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred 
Literature,  ko.,  p.  199,  vol  i.).  In  his  Comment  on  the  4th  chap,  of 
Bev.  V.  6,  7,  the  bishop  remajks  : — "  The  four  living  creatures  axe  the 
four  goepels.  Tlie  Uok  denotes  Mabs,  in  whom  the  voice  of  a  Horn, 
roaring  in  the  wilderness,  is  heard ;  Ac  voice  of  one  that  crieih  in  the 
wHdemesSf  ^c.  Matthew,  who  has  the  resemblance  of  a  man,  en- 
deavours to  show  us  the  fiunily  of  Maiy,  from  whom  Christ  took  flesh ; 
he  spcakes  of  him  as  a  man ;  the  loot  of  the  gemraUons,  d:c,    Lgke, 
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From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  observe  that  these  deBcrip- 
tions,  the  most  authentic  of  any,  are  neither  agreeable  unto 
one  another,  nor  unto  the  scutcheons  in  question.  For 
though  they  agree  in  Ephraim  and  Judah,  that  is,  the  ox  and 
the  bon,  yet  do  thej  differ  in  those  of  Dan  and  Eeuben,  as 
fiff  as  an  eagle  is  different  irom  a  serpent,  and  the  figure  of 
a  man,  hart,  or  mandrake,  from  three  bars  wave.  Wherein 
notwithstanding  we  rather  declare  the  incertainty  of  arms  in 
this  particular,^  than  any  way  question  their  antiquity ;  for 

-who  rel&tee  the  priesthood  of  Zecharias  offering  BMirifioe  for  the  people, 
dec.,  has  the  reeemblanoe  of  a  caiff,  JoHH,  like  an  eagle  with  oat- 
stretched  wings  soaring  aloft,  speaks  ooncemin^  the  Word  ov  God, 
Ac.'*  But  here  we  find  rarious  opinions  ;  for  while  St.  Jerome,  in  his 
Gommentaiy  on  Matthew,  and  Gregory  in  his  4th  Homily  on  Esekiel, 
ffive  the  same  version  as  'Vlctorinns,  St  Angnstine  assigns  the  man  to 
Mark,  and  the  lion  to  Matthew.  And  the  dean,  in  the  preceding  note, 
£>llows  those  who  rMrard  Matthew's  man  to  have  been  an  angeL 

*  the  vncertairUy  of  amu  in  this  particidar.']  Not  a  few  of  our  anti- 
qnarian  writers,  theoloffians,  as  well  as  henilda,  have  been  anxious  to 
trace  the  origin  of  heraldiy  to  the  Bible,  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Impreuc 
qf  Ood,  says,  "  If  the  testament  of  the  patriarchs  had  as  much  credit  as 
antiquity,  all  the  'patriarchs  had  their  armee  assigned  them  by  Jacob : 
Judah  a  lyon,  Dui  a  terpent,  Nepthali  an  hinde,  Benjamin  a  wolf, 
Joseph  a  hough,  and  so  of  the  rest."       Waiks,  fol.  1648,  p.  406,  E. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  copy  occurs  the  following  MS.  note.  "  Sir  John 
Prestwick,  in  his  MS.  history  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  Chichester,  deriyes 
the  practice  of  heraldry  from  Gen.  L  14.  '  Let  t^em  be  for  tifftu,* — 
whi<m  he  refers  to  heraJuUengnB" 

Sylvanus  Morgan  begins  with  the  creation ;  *'  deducing  from  the 
principles  of  nature  "  his  Sphere  of  Oeniry,  which  he  divides  into  four 
books,  the  first  entitled  Adam's  shield,  or  nobility  native ;  the  2nd, 
Joseph's  coat,  or  nobility  dative,  &c.  In  the  latter  he  gives  a  curiously 
engraven  representation,  and  a  description  of  Joseph  s  whole  achieve- 
ment ;  his  coat  being  per  feste  imbaUed  Argent  and  Gules  out  of  a 
Well  a  Tree  growing  Proper,  ensigned  wUh  a  ffdmet  of  a  Knight 
thereon,  out  of  a  crown  Mwil  OuUs,  a  Wheatsheaf  Or  ;  his  Mantles  beinr 
of  three  sorts :  the  outmost  being  that  of  the  goTon,  being  cloth  of  gold 
lined  with  Ermme,  Brminees,  JShminoist^ndErminets;  the  next  being  that 
of  the  Cloak,  accompanying  him  in  all  his  adversities,  being  lined  Kat% 
Vairy,  and  Ouppa  ;  the  outside  Pifirple:  the  third  being  the  Mantle  for  hia 
fbneral,  being  mantled  Salle,  lined  Argent ;  his  Motto,  Nee  Sorti  nee 
FaUi :  havinff  his  wife's  annes  in  an  In-l^tcheon,  she  being  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Potiphar,  Prince  and  Priest  of  On ;  his  Swora  and 
Girdle  on  the  left  side.  Thus  he  is  apublick  person,  conferring  honours 
by  Nobility  Dative  to  his  brethren !  1 " — Sphere  of  Oentry,  book  ii.  p.  72. 
Alas  !  for  poor  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  to  be  thus  blazoned  ! 

Master  Morgan,  in  setting  forth  the  Camp  of  lisrael,  seemeth  not 
i>2 
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hereof  more  ancient  examples  there  are  than  the  scutcheons 
of  the  tribes,  if  Osyris,  Mizraim,  or  Jupiter  the  Just,  were 
the  son  of  Cham ;  for  of  his  two  sons,  as  Diodorus  deli- 
vereth,  the  one  for  his  device  gave  a  dog,  the  other  a  wolf. 
And,  beside  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  many  ancient  Greeks, 
if  we  receive  the  conjecture  of  Vossius,  that  the  crow  upon 
Corvinus'  head  was  but  the  figure  of  that  animal  upon  his 
helmet,  it  is  an  example  of  antiquity  among  the  Eomans. 

But  more  widely  must  we  walk  if  we  follow  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cabalists,  who  in  each  of  the  four  banners  inscribe  a 
letter  of  the  tetragrammaton,  or  quadriliteral  name  of  Grod ; 
and  mysterizing  their  ensigns,  do  make  the  particular  ones 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  accommodable  unto  the  twelve  signs  in 
the  zodiac,  and  twelve  months  in  the  year ;  but  the  tetrar- 
chical  or  general  banners  of  Judah,  Eeuben,  Ephraim,  and 

less  exactly  informed  as  to  the  precise  bearing  of  each  tribe  {Ibid, 
p.  78). 

Judah  bare  Gules,  a  Lifon  couohant  or,  <?a0t 

Zabulun's  black  Ship*a  like  to  a  man  of  warr. 
Ibsachak's  Ai»e  between  two  burthens  girt, 
As  Dan's  Sly  Snake  ties  in  a  field  of  vert.  ^ort(|. 

AsHUR  witii  azure  a  Cup  of  Gold  sustains, 
And  Nefthali's  Hind  trips  o'er  the  flowry  plidns. 
Efhradi'b  strong  Ox  lyes  with  the  couchant  Hart,    IQBntt 
Manasseh's  Tree  its  branches  doth  impart. 
Benjamin's  Wolfe  in  the  field  gules  resides, 
Beuben's  field  argent  and  blew  Bam  ITarec^  glides.  I^OUtQ. 
Simeon  doth  beare  the  Sword :  and  in  that  manner 
Gad  having  pitched  his  Tent  sets  up  his  Banner, 

TJnfortunately,  however,  as  our  author  shrewdly  remarks,  the  "  de- 
scriptions" of  the  cono^cemti  are  not  "agreeable  unto  one  another." 
Andrew  Favine,  in  his  Theater  of  Honor  and  KnightJiOod,  fol.  1628, 
p.  4,  perfectly  agrees  with  Morgan  as  to  the  antiquity  of  armea  and 
blazons,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  "  have  been  in  use  from  the 
creation  of  the  world. "*  But  when  he  descends  to  particulars,  their  dis- 
agreement is  instantly  apparent.  To  say  nothing  of  tinctures,  hs^  the 
hearings  are  different.  Favine  makes  Judah's  lyon  rampant  instead  of 
coucJiant ;  Reuben  bears  an  armed  man,  instead  of  the  bars  wavy ;  in 
Ephraim's  standard  he  omits  the  hart ;  to  Simeon  he  assigns  two  swords 
instead  of  on«/  to  Gad  a  avford  instead  of  a  banner;  (though  I  suspect 
the  description  of  Morgan  intended  a  sword,  but  the  artist,  misunder- 
standing his  doggrel,  has  drawn  a  banner) ;  to  Manasseh  a  crowned 
sceptre  instead  of  a  tree;  and  to  Dan,  ears  of  com  instead  of  a  cup  of 
gold. 
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Dan,^  unto  the  signs  of  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and  Capri- 
comns  ;*  that  is,  the  four  cardinal  parts  of  the  zodiack  and 
seasons  of  the  year.' 

*  Beciui  de  C(deH%  AgricvXtura,  lib.  iy. 

'  do  make  tht  particular  ones,  <t*c.]  Browne  moat  probably  alludes  to 
the  opinion  of  Kircher  on  this  point.  But  sereral  other  writers  have 
taken  pains  to  establish  the  same  theory.  Greneral  Yallancy,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancient  Irish ;  i.  e.,  Collectanea  de 
It^u  HibenUciSj  rol.  vi.  ch.  ix.)  proposes  a  scheme,  which  Dr.  Hales 
has  adopted,  with  some  alterations,  in  his  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  At  still 
greater  length  has  Sir  Wm.  Brummond  inveatigated  the  subject,  in  a 
paper  on  Gen.  zliz.  in  the  CUugical  Journal,  yoT.  iii.  p.  387.  But  here 
again  the  authorities  are  at  issue.  Sir  William  tkus  arranges  hia 
Zodiack: — ^Beuben,  Amtarius;  Simeon  and  Levi,  Puces;  Judah,  Leo; 
Zebulun,  Capricorn;  Issachar,  Cancer;  Dan,  Soorpius;  Gad,  Aria; 
Asher,  lAbra;  NapUiali,  Virgo ;  Joseph,  Taurus;  Benjamin,  Gemini; 
Manasseh,  Sagittarius,  Genend  Yalhuicy  on  the  other  hand  assigns  to 
Simeon  and  Levi  the  sign  Oemini,  to  Zebulun,  Cancer ;  to  Issacher, 
Taurus;  to  Napthali,  Aries;  to  Joseph,  Virgo;  and  to  Benjamin, 
Capricorn;  omitting  Gkul,  Asher,  and  Manasseh.  Dr.  Hales  also  omits 
Manasseh,  bntplaces  Gad  in  Pisces,  Ashcr  in  Virgo,  and  Joseph  in 
Sagitiarius,  There  are  other  variations.  Some  have  given  Levi  an 
open  bough.  The  banner  of  Grad,  which  in  Morgan  bears  a  lion,  is  also 
given  green,  and  without  any  device.  Reuben  has  sometimes  a  man- 
drake, instoMl  of  the  bars  or  the  armed  man.  Dan's  serpent  is  some- 
times nowed,  sometimes  curled.  Manasseh  has  sometimes  an  ox,  and 
Ephraim  an  unicorn  or  a  bouffh.  But  enough  of  this.  Further  exami- 
nation of  the  various  fimcifm  speculations  of  critics  and  antiquaries, 
whether  heraldic  or  astronomiod,  will  only  confirm  our  author's  con- 
clusion, "of  theinoertainty  of  arms,"  and  the  irreconcilable  discrepancy 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subjects  of  the  present  chapter : — 
guot  homines,  tot  sententia  ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  case 
where  nothing  can  be  known,  and  any  thine  may  therefore  be  con- 
jectured ?  Before  I  close  this  note,  however,  I  must  be  allowed  to  pro- 
test against  Sir  Wm.  Drummond's  mode  of  conducting  his  enquiry. 
With  a  view  of  enhancing  the  probability  of  his  favourite  theory,  he 
commences  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  patriarchs  were  tinctured 
vdth  polytheism,  and  addicted  to  divination  and  astrology  ;  and  arrives, 
in  the  space  of  half  a  dozen  sentences,  at  the  absurd  and  revolting  con- 
clusion, that  Jacob  was  an  astrologer,  who  believed  himself  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn  !  To  what  lengths  will  not  some  men  ao 
in  support  of  a  favourite  hypothesis,  however  fanciful !  What  would 
be  our  feelings  of  indignation  against  him  who  should  demolish  the 
classical  remains  of  Grecian  antiquity,  to  make  wav  for  the  vagaries  of 
modem  architecture  ?  Less  deep  by  fiir,  than  when  we  are  asked  to 
sacrifice  the  hallowed  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scripture  narrative  to 
the  base  figments  of  rabbinical  tradition,  or  the  gratuitous  assumptions 
of  such  critics  as  Sir  Wm.  Drummond. 

'  But  moretndelg,  (t*c.]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  Picturet  of  the  Sylnls. 

The  pictures  of  the  sybils  are  verj  common,  and  for  their 
prophecies  of  Christ  in  high  esteem  with  Christians;  described 
commonlj  with  youthful  faces,  and  in  a  defuied  number. 
Common  pieces  making  twelve,  and  many  precisely  ten; 
observing  therein  the  account  of  Varro,  that  is,  SUyylla  Del- 
phuuif  Mrythr(Bai  Samia,  Cumana,  Cumaa,  or  Cimmeria,  HeU 
lespowtiaca,  Idbyea,  Fhryaia^  Tiburtina,  Persica.  in  which 
enumeration  I  perceive  learned  men  are  not  satisfied,  and 
many  conclude  an  irreconcilable  incertainty ;  some  making 
more,  others  fewer,  and  not  this  certain  number.  Eor  Sui- 
das,  though  he  affirm  that  in  divers  ages  there  were  ten,  yet 
the  same  denomination  he  affordeth  unto  more ;  Boysardus, 
in  his  tract  of  Dimnation,  hath  set  forth  the  icons  of  these 
ten,  yet  addeth  two  others,  Epirotica  and  JSgyptia\  and 
some  affirm  that  prophesying  women  were  generally  named 
sybils. 

Others  make  them  fewer :  Martianus  Capella  two ;  Pliny 
and  Solinus  three ;  ^ian  four ;  and  Salmasius  in  effect  but 
seven.  For  discoursing  thereof  in  his  Flinian  Exercitationt, 
he  thus  determineth ;  Bidere  licet  hodiemos  pictores,  qui 
tdbulas  proponent  OumaifUB,  Cumaa  et  Erythraa,  quasi  trium 
diversarum  sibyUarum  ;  cum  una  eademque  fuerit  Cumana^ 
Cunuca^  et  Erythrtsa^  ex  plwrium  et  doctiesimorum  authorum 
Mentenda,  Boysardus  gives  us  leave  to  opinion  there  was  no 
more  than  one ;  for  so  doth  he  conclude,  in  tanta  scriptarum 
i^arietate  liberum  relinquimus  lectori  credere,  an  una  et  eadem 
in  diversis  reyionibus  pereyrinatay  coynomen  sortita  sit  ah  iis 
lode  ubi  oracula  reddidisse  comperitur,  an  plures  extiterint : 
and  therefore  not  discovering  a  resolution  of  their  number 
fipom  pens  of  the  best  writers,  we  have  no  reason  to  deter- 
mine the  same  from  the  hand  and  pencil  of  painters. 

As  touching  their  age,  that  they  are  generally  described 
as  young  women,  history  will  not  allow ;  for  the  sybil  whereof 
Virgil  speaketh,  is  termed  by  him  lonyavaeaceraoe,  and  Ser- 
rius,  in  nis  comment,  amplineth  the  same.  The  other,  that 
sold  the  books  unto  Tarquin,  and  whose  history  is  plainer 
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tiiaii  any,  by  Livy  aad  Gbllius  is  termed  anui  ;  that  is,  pro- 

Serly  no  woman  of  ordinary  age,  but  full  of  years,  and  in  the 
ays  of  dotage,  according  to  the  etymology  of  Festus,*  and 
consonant  unto  the  history,  wherein  it  is  said,  that  Tarquin 
thought  she  doted  with  old  age.  Which  duly  perpended, 
the  Uceniia  pidoria  is  very  mrge;  with  the  same  reason 
they  may  deOneafce  old  Nestor  Tike  Adonis,  Hecuba  with 
Helen's  face,  and  time  with  Absolom's  head.  But  this 
absurdity  that  eminent  artist,  Michael  Angelo,  hath  avoided, 
in  the  pictures  of  the  Cumean  and  Persian  Sybils,  as  they 
stand  oescribed  from  the  printed  sculptures  ot  Adam  Man- 
tuanus.^ 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

Of  the  Picture  deaenbinff  the  deaih  vf  Cleopaira. 

The  picture  concerning  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  with  two 
asps  or  venomous  serpents  unto  her  arms  or  breasts,  or  both, 
requires  consideration:*  for  therein  (beside  that  thiis  variety 
*  Awiu,  gwui  Ayovc,  time  maUe» 

*  MoMtuanuB.']  On  tiie  rabjeci  of  this  chapter,  tlie  oriffin  of  tlio  Sybils, 
see  the  AbW  Pluche,  ffiBt.  du  Oid,  vol.  L  p.  268.-n/<f. 

^  The  picture,  <fre.]  "An  ancient  encaustic  picture  of  Cleonatra  has 
lately  been  disDoveredy  and  detached  from  a  w^  in  which  it  had  been 
hidden  for  centuries,  and  supposed  to  be  a  real  portrait,  painted  by  a 
Greek  artist.  It  is  done  on  blue  slate.  The  colouring  is  fresh,  veiy 
like  liib.  She  is  represented  applying  the  aspic  to  her  bosom."  &> 
tract  from  a  letter  from  Paris;  Pku,  Oaz.  Nov.  27,  1822.— /i#. 

The  preceding  notice  refers  in  all  probability  to  the  paintins^  which 
was  afterwards  brought  over  to  England  by  its  possessor,  Signor  Micheli, 
who  valued  it  at  £1 0,000.  He  caused  an  engraving  of  it  to  be  executed, 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  the  hands  of  R.  R.  Rein- 
agle,  Esq.,  B.  A.  by  whose  kindness  I  have  also  been  &YOured  with  the 
following  very  full  and  interesting  history  and  description  of  this  curious 
work  of  art,  in  compliance  with  my  request  : 

"17,  Fitwoy  Square,  Dec  2,  1884. 
"Sir, — ^The  painting  was  done  on  a  species  of  black  slaty  marble— was 
broken  in  two  or  three  places.  It  was  said  by  the  Chev.  Idlcheli,  the  pro- 
prietor, who  brought  it  from  Florence  to  Uiis  country,  that  it  had  been 
found  in  the  recesses  of  a  great  wine  cellur,  where  other  fragments  of  anti> 
quity  had  been  deposited.  That  it  was  in  a  very  thick  case  of  wood  nearly 
mouldered  away.  That  it  got  into  a  broker's  hands,  by  the  major  domo 
of  the  house  or  palace  where  it  was  discovered,  having  sold  a  parcel  of 
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is  not  excusable)  the  thing  itself  is  questionable ;  nor  is  it 

insignificant  lumber,  so  called,  in  which  this  painting  was  found.  It 
-was  generally  incrusted  with  a  Bort  of  tartar  and  decompoeed  yamiah^ 
which  was  cleared  ofif  by  certain  eminent  chemists  of  Florence.  Parts 
of  the  colouring  were  scraped  off  and  analysed  by  three  or  four  persons. 
Formal  attestations  were  made  by  them  before  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  the  documents  had  the  stamps  of  authorized  bodies  and 
signatures.  The  colours  were  found  to  be  all  mineral,  and  few  in 
number.  The  red  was  the  synopia  of  Greece  ;  another  laky  red,  put 
over  the  red  mantle  Cleopatra  wore,  was  of  a  nature  not  discovered ; — 
it  had  the  look  of  Yenetian  glazed  red  lake,  of  the  crimson  colour ; — 
the  white  was  a  calx,  but  I  forget  of  what  nature ; — ^the  yellow  was  of 
the  nature  of  Naples  yellow — ^it  seemed  a  vitrification  ;  tiiere  was  also 
yellow  ochre  ; — the  black  was  charcoal.  The  green  curtain  was  esteemed 
terra  verd  of  Greece,  passed  over  with  some  unknown  enriching  yellow 
colour.  The  hair  was  deep  auburn  colour,  and  might  be  mangenese ; — 
the  curls,  elaborately  made  out,  were  finished  hair  by  hair,  with  vivid 
curved  lines  on  the  lighted  parts,  of  the  bright  yellow  golden  colour. 
The  necklace  consisted  of  various  stones  set  in  gold  :  the  amulet  was  of 
gold,  and  a  chain  twice  or  thrice  round  her  right  wrist.  She  wore  a 
crown  with  radiating  points,  and  jewels  between  each ; — also  a  forehead 
jewel,  with  a  large  pearl  at  the  four  comers,  worn  lozengeways  on  her 
forehead ;  part  of  her  front  hair  was  plaited,  and  two  plaits  where  brought 
round  the  neck,  and  tied  in  a  knot  of  the  hair ; — the  red  mantle  was 
&stened  on  both  shoulders — ^no  linen  was  seen.  She  held  the  asp  in 
her  left  hand :  it  was  of  a  green  colour,  and  rather  large.  Its  head  was 
fimciful,  and  partook  of  the  whims  of  sculptors,  ^th  ancient  and 
modem,  resembliug  the  knobhead  and  pouting  mouth  of  the  dolphin. 
While  writhing,  it  seems  as  if  preparing  to  give  a  second  bite ;  two 
minute  indents  of  the  fangs  were  imprinted  on  the  inside  of  the  left 
breast,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  flowed.  Cleopatra  was  looking  up- 
wards ;  a  shuddering  expression  firom  quivering  lips,  and  heavy  teara 
filling  down  her  cheeks,  gave  the  countenance  a  singular  effect ;  her 
right  hand  was  falling  flrom  the  wrist  as  if  life  were  departing  and  con- 
vulsion commencing.  The  composition  of  the  figure  was  erect  and 
judiciously  disposed  for  the  confined  space  it  was  placed  in.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  picture  was  about  two  feet  nine  incnes,  and  narrow,  like 
that  sized  canvass  which  artists  in  En^nd  call  a  hitcat.  On  decom- 
posing the  colours,  the  learned  men  of  Florence  and  of  Paris  were  fully 
persuaded  that  it  was  an  encaustic  painting ;  wax  and  resinous  gum 
were  distinctly  separated.  The  wh(3e  picture  presented  the  strongest 
signs  of  antiquity  ;  but  whether  it  is  a  real  antique,  remains  still  a  doubt 
on  many  minds.  It  was  attributed  to  Timomachus,  an  artist  of  great 
eminence  and  a  traveller,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Augustus  Ceesar. 
He  followed  the  encaustic  style  of  Apelles,  and  with  him  died  or  fstded 
away  that  difficult  art.  The  picture  was  painted  (as  is  surmised)  by 
the  above-named  Greek  artist,  fi^m  memory  (for  he  had  seen  Cleopatra 
often),  to  supply  her  place  in  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  when  he  cele- 
brated his  Egyptian  victories  over  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.     She,  by 
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indisputably  certain  what  manner  of  death  she  died.^  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  life  of  Anthony,  plainly  delivereth,  that  no  man 
knew  the  manner  of  her  death;  for  some  affirmed  she 
perished  by  poison,  which  she  always  carried  in  a  little 
hollow  comb,  and  wore  it  in  her  hair.  Beside,  there  were 
never  any  asps  discoTered  in  the  place  of  her  death ;  although 
two  of  her  maids  perished  also  with  her ;  only  it  was  said, 
two  small  and  almost  insensible  pricks  were  found  upon  her 
arm ;  which  was  all  the  ground  that  CsBsar  had  to  presume  the 
manner  of  her  death.  Galen,  who  was  contemporary  unto 
Plutarch,  delivereth  two  ways  of  her  death ;  that  she  killed 
herself  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  or  bit  an  hole  in  her  arm  and 
poured  poison  therein.  Strabo,  that  lived  before  them  both, 
hath  also  two  opinions ;  that  she  died  by  the  bite  of  an  asp, 
or  else  a  poisonous  ointment. 

We  might  question  the  length  of  the  asps,  which  are  some- 

her  desperate  reaolutioii,  deprived  Mm  of  the  honour  of  exposing  her 
person  to  the  gaze  of  the  Boman  people.  The  picture  was  said  to  have 
been  taken,  as  a  precious  relic  of  art,  by  Constantino  to  Byzantium, 
afterwards  named  Constantinople,  and  restored  to  Rome  on  the  return 
of  his  successors  to  the  ancient  seat  of  government.  Among  the  very 
many  things  in  and  relating  to  art,  this  picture  was  overlooked,  and  re- 
mained in  the  deep  dark  recesses  of  the  wine  cellar.  The  Chevalier 
Micheli  carried  it  back  to  Italy,  when  he  left  England,  about  two  years 
ago.    What  has  become  of  it  since  I  know  not. 

"The  title  of  the  print  is  as  follows :— *  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt. 
The  original,  of  which  the  present  plate  is  a  fiuthful  representation,  is 
the  only  known  and  hitherto  discovered  specimen  of  ancient  Greek 
painting.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  most  learned  enquiries  both  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  l^en  universally  admitted  by  cognoscenti,  assisted  by 
actual  analysis  of  the  colours,  to  be  an  encaustic  painting.  The  picture 
is  attributed  to  Timomachus,  and  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  himk 
for  his  friend  and  patron,  Augustus  Coasar,  S3  years  before  Christ,  to 
adorn  the  triumph  that  celebrated  his  Egyptian  victories  over  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra^  as  a  substitute  for  the  beautiful  original,  of  whom  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  heroic  death  she  inflicted  on  herself.  This 
plate  is  dedicated  to  the  virtuosi  and  lovers  of  refined  art  in  the  Britisk 
empire  by  the  author,  who  is  also  the  possessor  of  this  inestimable  relic 
of  Grecian  art.' 

"  I  remain  your  very  obedient  servant. 

"To  Mr.  S.  "Wilkin.  '  "  R.  E.  Rbinaole." 

*  the  thing  itadf,  d:c.]  The  painters  have  however  this  justification, 
that  they  foUow  authorities.  '*  Csasar,  from  the  two  small  pricks  pre- 
sumed the  manner  of  her  death.  **  Suetonius  and  Eutropius  mention 
one  asp ;  Horace,  Virgil,  Florus,  and  Propertius,  two. — Bots  and  J^, 
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times  described  exceeding  short;  whereas  the  chersaa,  or 
land-asp,  Which  most  conceive  she  used,  is  above  four  cubits 
long.  Their  number  is  not  unquestionable;  for  whereas 
there  are  generally  two  descxibeo,  Augustus  (as  Plutarch 
relateth)  did  carry  in  his  triumph  the  image  of  Cleopatra, 
but  with  one  asp  unto  her  arm.  As  for  the  two  pricks,  or 
little  spots  in  her  arm,  they  infer  not  their  plurality ;  for 
like  the  viper  the  Asp  hath  two  teeth,  whereby  it  left  this 
impression,  or  double  puncture  behind  it. 

And  lastly,  we  might  question  the  place ;  for  some  apply 
them  unto  her  breast,  which  notwithstanding  will  not  con- 
sist ^ith  the  history,  and  Petrus  Y ictorius  hath  well  observed 
the  same.  But  herein  the  mistake  was  easy,  it  being  the 
custom  in  capital  malefactors  to  apply  them  unto  the  breast ; 
as  the  author  De  Theriaca  ad  ^isonem^  an  eye-witness 
hereof  in  Alexandria^  where  Cleopatra  died,  determineth ; 
**I  beheld,"  saith  he,  "  in  Alexandria,  how  suddenly  these 
serpents  bereave  a  man  of  life ;  for  when  any  one  is  con- 
demned to  this  kind  of  death,  if  they  intend  to  use  him 
favourablv,  that  is,  to  despatch  him  suddenly,  they  fasten  an 
fisp  unto  his  breast,  and  bidding  him  walk  about,  he  presently 
perisheth  thereby." 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

OftkePidnm  qfthe  Nine  Worthiet, 
The  pictures  of  the  nine  worthies  ^  are  not  unquestion- 
«bble,  and  to  critical  spectators  may  seem  to  contain  sundry 
improprieties.  Some  will  enquire  why  Alexander  the  Great 
is  described  upon  an  elephant :  ^  for  we  do  not  find  he  used 
that  animal  in  his  armies,  much  less  in  his  own  person ;  but 

^  the  nine  worihiee.]  Namely^  JoBhna,  Gideon,  Sampflon,  David, 
Judas  Macoabens,  Alexander  tiie  Great,  Jxdius  Gsasar,  Charlemagne, 
and  Godfrey  of  Boologne. 

*  Some  mU  enquire,  d&cj  Robs  suggests  that  ''  this  picture  hath 
reference  to  that  story  of  the  elephant  in  Philostratns  (lib.  i.  o.  61), 
"which  from  Alexander  to  Tiberius,  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
This  huge  elephant,  Alexander,  after  he  had  overcome  Poms,  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  in  these  words,  'AXi^avdpoc  h  Aibc  rbv  Aiavra  rf  ^Xt^i ; 
for  he  gave  to  this  elephant  the  name  of  Ajax,  and  the  inhabitants  so 
honoured  Uiis  beast,  that  they  beset  him  round  with  garlands  and  rib- 
bons.— Arcana,  p.  160. 
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bis  hone  is  &mouB  in  histoiy,  and  its  name  alive  to  this  day.* 
Beside,  he  fought  but  one  remarkable  battle  wherein  there 
were  any  elephants,  and  that  was  with  Porus,  king  of  India, 
in  whic^  notwithstanding,  as  Curtiua,  Arrianus,  and  Plu- 
tarch report,  he  was  on  horseback  himself.  And  if  because 
he  fought  against  elephants  he  is  with  propriety  set  upon 
their  backs,  with  no  less  (or  greater)  reason  is  the  same 
description  agreeable  imto  Judas  Maccabeus,  as  may  be 
observed  &om  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  also  unto 
Julius  Caesar,  whose  triumph  was  honoured  with  captive 
elephants,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  order  thereof  set  forth 
by  Jacobus  Lauras.*  And  if  also  we  should  admit  this 
description  upon  an  elephant,  yet  were  not  the  manner 
thereof  unquestionable,  that  is,  in  his  ruling  the  beast  alone ; 
for  beside  the  champion  upon  their  back,  there  vras  also  a 
guide  or  ruler  which  sat  more  forward  to  command  or  guide 
the  beast.  Thus  did  King  Porus  ride  when  he  was  over- 
thrown by  Alexander ;  and  thus  are  also  the  towered  ele- 
phants described,  Maccabees  iL  6.  Upon  the  beasts^  there 
were  strong  towers  of  wood,  which  covered  every  one  of 
them,  and  were  girt  faeb  unto  them  by  devices ;  there  were 
also  upon  every  one  of  them  thirty-two  sbrong  men,  beside 
the  Indian  that  ruled  them. 

Others  will  demand,  not  only  why  Alexander  upon  an 
elephant,  but  Hector  upon  an  horse ;  whereas  his  manner  of 
fighting,  or  presenting  himself  in  battle,  was  in  a  chariot,^ 

*  In  SpUndore  UHna  Antiguce. 

*  bni  hi$  hone,  <Cv.]  There  is  an  engraTing  of  Alexander  on  Buee- 
j)kalv»,  from  an  antique  statue,  withoatstiTrapfl,  in  the  Y&iUh't  Magatine^ 
for  May,  1820.—/^. 

»  upon  the  6ea*to.J  Yf  wee  reckon  but  3001b.  weight  for  every  man 
and  Kis  armour  and  weapons  (which  is  the  lowest  proportion),  and 
aUowing  for  the  tower  and  harnessing  but  5  or  6001b.  more,  the 
burthen  of  each  elephant  cannot  be  esteemed  less  than  10,1001b. 
weight ;  which  is  a  thing  ahnost  incredible :  for,  4,0001b.  or  5,0001b. 
is  the  greatest  loade  that  8  or  10  strong  horses  are  usually  put  to 
drawe. —  Wr. 

*  chariot.']  The  use  of  chariots  and  (in  warr)  of  iron,  and  in  private 
travayle  of  lighter  substance  is  as  olde  as  Jacob,  as  appeares  Gen.  zlv. 
27.  And  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  the  text  sayes,  that  Pharoah  had  in  his 
Army  600  chosen  chariots,  besides  all  the  chariots  of  ^gvpt.  Now  the 
former  of  these  two  storyes  was  500  yeares  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
the  hiter  300.— TTr. 
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as  did  tho  other  noble  Trojans,  who,  as  Pliny  aflBrmeth,  were 
the  first  inventors  thereof.  The  same  way  of  fight  is  testi- 
fied by  Diodorus,  and  thus  delivered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh : 
"  Of  the  vulgar,  little  reckoning  was  made,  for  they  fought  all 
on  foot,  slightly  armed,  and  commonly  followed  the  success 
of  their  captains,  who  rode  not  upon  horses,  but  in  chariots 
drawn  by  two  or  three  horses."  And  this  was  also  the 
ancient  way  of  fight  among  the  Britons,  as  is  delivered  by 
Diodorus,  CsBsar,  and  Tacitus;  and  there  want  not  some 
who  have  taken  advantage  hereof,  and  made  it  one  argument 
of  their  original  from  Troy. 

Lastly,  by  any  man  versed  in  antiquity,  the  question  can 
hardly  be  avoided,  why  the  horses  of  these  worthies,  espe- 
cially of  CsBsar,  are  described  with  the  furniture  of  great 
sadcbes  and  stirrups;  for  saddles,  largely  taken,  though 
some  defence  there  may  be,  yet  that  they  had  not  the  use 
of  stirrups,  seemeth  of  lesser  doubt ;  as  Pancirollus  hath 
observed,  as  Polydore  Virgil  and  Petrus  Victorius  have  con- 
firmed,* expressly  discoursing  hereon ;  as  is  observable  from 
Pliny,  and  cannot  escape  our  eyes  in  the  ancient  monuments, 
medals,  and  triumphant  arches  of  the  Eomans.  Kor  is  there 
any  ancient  classical  word  in  Latin  to  express  them.  For 
staphia,  stapes^  or  stapeda,  is  not  to  be  found  in  authors  of 
this  antiquity.  And  divers  words  which  may  be  urged  of 
this  signification,  are  either  later,  or  signified  not  thus  much 
in  the  time  of  Caesar.  And  therefore,  as  Lipsius  observeth, 
lest  a  thing  of  common  use  should  want  a  common  word, 
Pranciscus  Philelphus  named  them  stapedas,  and  Bodinus 
Subiecus,  pedanos.  And  whereas  the  name  might  promise 
some  antiquity,  because  among  the  three  small  bones  in  the 
auditory  organ,  by  physicians  termed  incw^  malleus  and 
stapes,  one  thereof  from  some  resemblance  doth  bear  this 
name ;  these  bones  were  not  observed,  much  less  named  by 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  or  any  ancient  physician.  But  as  Lau- 
rentius  observeth,  concerning  the  invention  of  the  stapes  or 
stirrup-bone,  there  is  some  contention  between  Columbus 
and  Ingrassias ;  the  one  of  Sicilia,  the  other  of  Cremona, 
and  both  within  the  compass  of  this  century. 

The  same  is  also  deducible  from  very  approved  authors. 

De  Inventume  Jierum,  Varia  Zectionet. 
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Polybius,  speaking  of  the  waj  which  Annibal  marched  into 
Italy,  uscth  the  word  PefirjuaTiffrni,  that  is,  saith  Petnis  Yic- 
torius,  it  was  stored  with  devices  for  men  to  get  upon  their 
horses,  which  assents  were  tenned  hcmata,  and  in  tlie  life  of 
Caius  Gracchus,  Plutarch  expresseth  as  much.  For  endea- 
Touring  to  ingratiate  himselt  with  the  people,  besides  the 
placing  of  stones  at  every  ;nile*s  end,  he  made  at  nearer 
distances  certain  elevated  places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  by 
the  help  thereof  they  miglit  with  better  ease  ascend  or 
mount  tlieir  horses.  Now  if  we  demand  how  cavaliers,  then 
destitute  of  stirrups,  did  usually  mount  their  horses,  as  Lip- 
sius  informeth,  the  unable  and  sofler  sort  of  men  had  their 
avafioyuQy  or  atratores,  wliich  helped  them  upon  horseback, 
as  in  the  practice  of  Crassus,  in  Plutarch,  and  Caracalla,  in 
Spartianus;  and  the  later  example  of  Valentinianus,  who 
because  his  horse  rose  before,  that  he  could  not  be  settled 
on  his  back,  cut  of  the  right  hand  of  his  strator.  But  how 
the  active  and  hardy  persons  mounted,  Vegetius  ♦  resolves 
us,  that  they  used  to  vault  or  leap  up,  and  therefore  they 
had  wooden  horses  in  their  houses  and  abroad,  that  thereby 
young  men  might  enable  themselves  in  this  action ;  wherein 
by  instruction  and  practice  they  grew  so  perfect,  that  they 
could  vault  up  on  the  right  or  lefb,  ana  that  with  their 
sword  in  hand,  according  to  that  of  Virgil, — 

Poscit  equoB  sique  arma  suniil,  sulttlqiie  superbos 
Emicat. 

And  again, — 

Infneziant  alii  cumis,  et  corpora  saltu 
Injiciunt  in  equos. 

So  Julius  Pollux  adviseth  to  teach  horses  to  incline,  dimit, 
and  bow  down  their  bodies,  that  their  riders  may  with  better 
ease  ascend  them.  And  thus  may  it  more  causally  be  made 
out  what  Hippocrates  i^rmeth  of  the  Scythians,  that  using 
continual  riding  they  were  generally  molested  ^ith  the 
sciatica  or  hip  gout.  Or  what  Suetonius  delivereth  of  Ger- 
manicus,  that  he  had  slender  legs,  but  increased  them  by 
riding  after  meals ;  that  is,  the  humours  descending  upon 

♦  De  re  Milii. 
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their  pendulositj,  they  having  no  support  or  suppedaneous 
stability.^ 

Now  if  any  shall  say  that  these  are  petty  errors  and  minor 
lapses,  not  considerably  injurious  unto  truth,  yet  is  it  neither 
reasonable  nor  safe  to  contemn  inferior  falsities,  but  rather  as 
between  fiedsehood  and  truth  there  is  no  medium,  so  should 
they  be  maintained  in  their  distances ;  nor  the  contagion  of 
the  one  approach  the  sincerity  of  the  other. 

'  Or  what  Suetaniug,  <fcc.]  Hippocratea  obflenres,  that  the  Scythians 
who  were  much  on  horseback,  were  troubled  with  defluxions  and 
swellings  in  their  legs,  occaaioned  by  their  dependent  posture,  and  the 
want  of  something  to  susttun  their  feet.  Had  stirrups  been  known,  this 
inconyenience  could  not  have  been  urged,  and  on  this  &cif  together  with 
other  arguments,  Berenger  much  relies  in  his  opinion  that  stirrups  were 
not  known  to  the  ancients.  See  his  Hittory  and  AH  of  ffonemanthip 
2  vols.  4to.  Mont&uoon  attributes  this  ignorance  to  the  absence  of 
saddles,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  attodiinff  stirrups  to  the  horse- 
cloths, or  ephippui,  which  were  anciently  used  S>r  saddles. 

Beckman,  in  his  chapter  on  ttirrupB  (History  of  In/vewtitnn  and  Di^ 
eoveritt,  vol.  ii.  270),  among  other  authorities,  refers  to  the  present 
chapter  i»  ^  French  translaHcn,  Nothing,  he  says,  resembling 
stirrups,  remains  in  ancient  works  of  art  or  coins.  Xenophon,  in  his 
chapter  on  horsemanship,  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Stone  mount- 
ing-steps, he  observes,  were  not  enly  used  among  the  Bomans,  but  are 
still  to  be  found  even  in  England.  Yiotorious  generals  used  to  compel 
the  vanquished  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to  stoop  that  they  mi^t  mount 
by  stepping  on  their  haclnB.  He  mentions  some  spurious  inscriptions 
and  coins  which  exhibit  the  stirrup.  He  names  Mauritius  as  the  first 
writer  who  has  expressly  mentioned  it,  in  the  sixth  oentuiy,  and  from 
EuBtathius  it  appears  that  even  in  the  12th  century,  the  use  of  stirrupe 
had  not  become  common. 

"Abdallah's  friend  found  him  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  just 
mounting  his  camel."  Sal^s  Koran,  Prdim.  Dke.  p.  29.  AbdaUah 
lived  in  the  sixth  century. — J^, 

"  Stirops.  From  the  old  English  asHffe  or  ttiffhe,  to  ascend  or  mount 
up,  and  ropa;  being  first  devised  with  cords  or  rcpet,  before  they  were 
made  with  leather  and  iron  fiutened  to  it."  Vcnteaan,  p  209  "To 
have  stijed  up  from  the  very  centre  of  the  earth."  £iium  ffaU*9  Con- 
templattons  on  the  Ascennon,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.    Mine  Stigh-ropea.-^eff 

According  to  Sir  John  Can's  "  Caledcman  Sketch^;*  in  his  account 
of  a  male  equipage,  that  island  is  not  yet  "  a  hind  of  bridles  and 
saddles."— ifo.  Ittv.  Sep.  1S09.— J^ 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Of  the  Picture  of  Jephtkah  Sacriftcvng  kiM  Doughter, 

The  hand  of  the  painter  confidently  setteth  forth  the 
picture  of  Jephthah  in  the  posture  of  Abraham,  sacrificing 
his  only  daughter.  Thus  is  it  conmionlj  received,  and  hath 
had  the  attest  of  many  worthy  writers.  Notwithstanding, 
upon  enquiry  we  find  the  matter  doubtful,  and  many  upon 
probable  grounds  to  have  been  of  another  opinion ;  coneeiy- 
ing  in  this  oblation  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death, 
and  a  separation  only  unto  the  Lord.  For  that  he  pursued 
not  his  yow  unto  a  literal  oblation,  there  want  not  arguments 
both  from  the  text  and  reason.^ 

For  first,  it  is  evident  that  she  deplored  her  virginity,  and 
not  her  death :  "  Let  me  so  up  and  down  the  mountains  and 
bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows." 

S^soncuy,  when  it  is  said,  that  Jephthah  did  unto  her 
according  unto  his  vow,  it  is  immediately  subjoined,  et  non 

*  For  that  he  pwrtued  not,  Ac,]  The  obsenrationB  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  on  this  veiy  interestixig  question,  are  so  spirited  and  satis&ctorY, 
that  I  must  insert  them.  Juig.  xi.  81. — "The  translation  of  which, 
aooording  to  the  most  accurate  Hebrew  scholarB,  is  this — '  I  will  conse- 
crate it  to  the  Lord ;  OB,  I  will  offer  it  for  a  bnmt-oflbring :'  that  is, 
'  if  it  be  a  thing  fit  for  a  htufU-^jgermg,  it  shall  be  made  one :  if  fit  for 
the  eervice  q^  Chd,  it  shall  be  oonseented  to  him.'  Tbat  conditions  of 
this  kind  must  haye  been  implied  in  the  vow  is  evident  enough ;  to  have 
been  made  without  them  it  must  have  been  the  vow  of  a  heathen  or  a 
madman.  If  a  dog  had  met  him,  this  oould  not  have  been  made  a 
bunU^ffering :  and  if  his  neighbour's  or  Mend's  wife,  ton,  or  daughter, 
ftc.  had  been  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  fynily,  his  vow  gave  him  no 
right  over  them.  Besidei^  human  eacrifieet  were  ever  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  grand  reasons  why  Grod  drave  out 
the  Canaanites,  Ac.  because  they  offered  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Moloch,  in  the  fire ;  i.  e.  made  bumt-offerinffs  of  them,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  That  Jephthah  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  appears  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduct ;  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
Mates, — ^which  prohibited  such  sacrifices^  and  stated  what  was  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice, — ^is  evident  enough  from  Mb  expostulation  with  the 
king  and  people  of  Ammon,  verse  14  to  27.  Therefore  it  must  be 
granted  that  he  never  made  that  rash  vow  which  several  suppose  he  did ; 
nor  was  he  capable,  if  he  had,  of  exeoutinff  it  in  that  most  shocking 
manner  which  some  Christian  writers  (tell  it  not  in  Grath)  have  con- 
tended for.  He  could  not  oonmiit  a  crime  which  himself  had  just  now 
been  an  executor  of  God 's  justice  to  punish  in  others." 
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cognovit  virum,  and  she  knew  no  man ;  wliich,  as  immediate 
in  words,  was  probably  most  near  in  sense  unto  the  vow. 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  in  the  text,  that  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  yearly  to  talk  with  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  four  days 
in  the  year;  which  had  she  been  sacrificed  they  could  not  have 
done :  for  whereas  the  word  is  sometime  translated  to  lament, 
yet  doth  it  also  signify  to  talk  or  have  conference  with  one, 
and  by  Tremellius,  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  the  original, 
it  is  in  this  sense  translated :  Ihantjllus  Israelitarum,  (td  covr 
fdbulandwm  cumfiJia  Jejpththaci,  quatuor  diebm  quotannis: 
and  so  it  is  also  set  down  in  the  marginal  notes  of  our  trans- 
lation. And  from  this  annual  concourse  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  it  is  not  improbable  in  future  ages  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  came  to  be  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  had  by 
the  Samaritans  an  annual  festi\'ity  observed  unto  her  ho- 
nour, as  Epiphanius  hath  left  recorded  in  the  heresy  of  the 
ISIelchisedecians. 

It  is  also  repugnant  unto  reason  ;  for  the  offering  of  man- 
kind was  against  the  kw  of  God,  who  so  abhorred  human 
sacrifice,  that  he  admitted  not  the  oblation  of  unclean  beasts, 
tind  confined  his  altars  but  unto  few  kinds  of  animals,  the  ox, 
-the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  pigeon,  and  its  kinds.  In  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  leper,  there  is,  I  confess,  mention  made  of  the 
aparrow ;  but  great  dispute  may  be  made  whether  it  be  pro- 
perly rendered.  And  therefore  the  Scripture  with  indigna- 
tion ofttimes  makes  mention  of  human  sacrifice  among  the 
Gentiles  ;  whose  oblations  scarce  made  scruple  of  any  ani- 
mal, sacrificing  not  only  man,  but  horses,  lions,  eagles  ;  and 
though  they  come  not  into  holocausts,  yet  do  we  read  the 
Syrians  did  make  oblations  of  fishes  unto  the  goddess  Der- 
ceto.  It  being  therefore  a  sacrifice  so  abominable  unto  God, 
although  he  had  pursued  it,  it  is  not  probable  the  priests  and 
wisdom  of  Israel  would  have  permitted  it ;  and  that  not  only 
in  regard  of  the  subject  or  sacrifice  itself,  but  also  the  sacri- 
ficator,  which  the  picture  makes  to  be  Jephthah,  who  was 
neither  priest,  nor  capable  of  that  office  ;  for  he  was  a 
Gileadite,  and  as  the  text  affirmeth,  the  son  also  of  an  harlot. 
And  how  hardly  the  priesthood  would  endure  encroachment 
upon  their  function,  a  notable  example  there  is  in  the  story 
of  Ozias. 

Secondly,  the  offering  up  of  his  daughter  was  not  only 
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unlawful  and  entrenched  upon  his  religion,  but  had  been 
a  course  that  had  much  condemned  his  discretion ;  that  is» 
to  have  punished  himself  in  the  strictest  observance  of  his 
vow,  when  as  the  law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evasion ;  that 
is,  by  way  of  commutation  or  redemption,  according  as  is 
determined,  Levit.  xxvii.  Whereby  rf  she  were  between 
the  age  of  live  and  twenty,  she  was  to  be  estimated  but  at 
ten  shekels,  and  if  between  twenty  and  sixty,  not  above 
thirty.  A  sum  that  could  never  discourage  an  indulgent 
parent ;  it  being  but  the  value  of  a  servant  slain ;  the  incon- 
siderable salary  of  Judas ;  and  will  make  no  greater  noise 
than  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  with  us.  And  therefore 
their  conceit  is  not  to  be  exploded,  who  say  that  from  the 
story  of  Jephthah's  sacrificing  his  own  daughter,  might 
spring  the  fable  of  Agamemnon,  delivering  unto  sacrifice 
his  daughter  Iphigenia,  who  was  also  contemporary  unto 
Jephths^ ;  wherein  to  answer  the  ground  that  hinted  it^ 
Iphigenia  was  not  sacrificed  herself,  but  redeemed  with  an 
hart,  which  Diana  accepted  for  her.^ 

Lastly,  although  his  vow  run  generally  for  the  wordsy 
**  Whatsoever  shall  come  forth,  &c.,"  yet  mi^ht  it  be  re- 
strained in  the  sense,  for  whatsoever  was  sacrificeable  and 
justly  subject  to  lawful  immolation ;  and  so  would  not  have 
Bacrmced  either  horse  or  dog,  if  they  had  come  out  upon 
liim.  Kor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  unto  a  strict  observation 
of  that  which  promissorily  was  unlawful ;  or  could  he  be 
qualified  by  vow  to  commit  a  fact  which  naturally  was  abo- 
minable, which  doctrine  had  Herod  understood,  it  might 
have  saved  John  Baptist's  head,  when  he  promised  by 
oath  to  give  unto  Herodias  whatsoever  she  would  ask; 
that  is,  if  it  were  in  the  compass  of  things  which  he  could 
lawfully  grant.  For  his  bath  made  not  that  lawful  which 
was. illegal  before;  and  if  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John, 
the  supervenient  oath  did  not  extenuate  the  &Lct,  or  oblige 
the  juror  unto  it.* 

Now  the  ground  at  least  which  much  promoted  the 
opinion,  might  be  the  dubious  words  of  the  text,  which 
contain  the  sense  of  his  vow ;  most  men  adhering  unto 

*  Iphigenia,  tfrc]  So  the  son  of  Idomeneiu,  on  whose  fette  there  is 
•n  interesting  scene  in  FeneUyiCt  TeUmachuBy  bcok  v. — Jeff, 

*  LatUy,  aUhough  hi$  vow,  cC'c]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
TOL.  II.  B 
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their  common  and  obyious  acception.  **  Whatsoever  shall 
come  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house,  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bumt-offering."  Xow 
whereas  it  is  said,  Urit  JehavdB,  et  qfferam  illud  holoeauHumy 
the  word  signifying  both  et  and  aui,  it  may  be  taken  dis- 
junctively ;  aut  offeram^  that  is,  it  shall  either  be  the  Lord's 
by  separation,  or  else, .  an  holocaust  by  common  oblation ; 
even  as  our  marginal  translation  advertiseth,  and  as  Tre- 
meUius  rendereth  it,  Mrit  inquam  Jehova,  aut  ojfferam  illud 
holoeauttum.  And,  for  the  yulgar  translation,  it  useth  often 
et  where  aut  must  be  presumed,  as  Ezod.  zxi. ;  Si  quie 
pereusserit  patrem  et  matrem,  that  is,  not  both,  but  either. 
There  being  therefore  two  ways  to  dispose  of  her,  either  to 
separate  her  unto  the  Lord,  or  offer  her  as  a  sacrifice,  it  is 
of  no  necessity  the  ktter  should  be  neoessaiy ;  and  surely 
less  derogatory  unto  the  sacred  text  and  history  i)f  the 
people  of  Ood  must  be  the  former. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Of  the  Piaure  of  John  the  BapHet  in  a  OameVt  Skin. 

The  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  camel's  skin  is  very 
questionable,^    and  many  I  perceive  have  condemned  it. 

^  uia  camel'iAin,  <jfre.]  Ross,  as  nsoal,  supports  the  opinion  whidi 
Browne  attacks.  "  It  was  fit  the  Baptist,  wno  came  to  preach  re- 
pentance for  sin,  should  wear  a  garment  of  skins,  which  was  the  first 
clothes  that  Adam  wore  after  he  had  sinned  ;  for  his  fig-leaves  were  not 
proper,  and  this  garment  also  showed  both  his  poverty  and  humility. 
For  as  great  men  wear  rich  skins  and  cosily  furs,  ne  was  contented  with 
a  camel's  skin.  By  this  garment  also  he  shows  himself  to  be  another 
Elgah  (2  Kings  i.)»  who  did  wear  such  a  garment,  and  to  be  one  of^hose 
of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  who  went  about  in  skins,  of  whom  the 
world  way  not  worthy.  Neither  was  it  unusefiil  in  John's  time,  and 
before,  to  wear  skins ;  for  the  prophets  among  the  Jews,  the  philoso- 

Ehers  among  the  Indians,  and  generally  the  Scythians  did  wear  skins ; 
ence  by  Cutudian  they  are  called  peUitajwfentue.  Great  commanders 
also  used  to  wear  them ;  as  Hercules  the  lion's  skin,  Aceetes  *th» 
bear's,  Camilla  the  tiger's.  John's  garment,  then,  of  camel's  hair,  was 
not,  as  some  fondly  conceit,  a  saokdoth  or  oamblet,  but  a  skin  with  the 
hair  on  it." 
This  is  quunt  and  lively  enough ;  but  the  most  competent  autho- 
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The  ground  or  occasion  of  this  description  are  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
(for  Luke  and  John  are  silent  herein)  ;  hj  them  it  is  deli- 
vered, "  his  garment  was  of  cameF  s  hair,  and  he  had  a 
leather  girdle  about  his  loins."  Now  here  it  seems  the 
camel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters  for  the  skin  or  pelt  with 
the  hair  upon  it.  But  this  exposition  will  not  so  well  con- 
sist with  the  strict  acception  of  the  words ;  for  Mark  i.,  it 
is  said,  he  was,  eyh^vfuroQ  rplxaQ  ira/i^Xov,  and  Mat- 
thew iii.,  fixe  TO  tvhtfm  cnro  rpix^iv  KOfitiXovy  that  is,  as  the 
Tulgar  translation,  that  of  Beza,  that  of  Sixtus  Quintus, 
und  Clement  the  Eighth,  hath  rendered  it,  vestimentum 
hahebai  e  fills  camelinU ;  which  is,  as  ours  translateth  it, 
a  garment  of  camel's  hair ;  that  is,  made  of  some  texture  of 
that  hair,  a  coarse  garment,  a  cUicious  or  sackcloth  habit, 
^  suitable  to  the  austerity  of  his  life, — the  severitjr  of  his  doc- 
*  trine,  repentance, — ^and  the  place  thereof,  the  wilderness, — 
his  food  and  diet,  locusts  and  wild  honey  .^  Agreeable  unto 
the  example  of  EUas,*  who  is  said  to  be  t»r  pilosuSy  that  is, 
as  Tremellius  interprets,  Teste  villoed  emctua^  answerable 
imto  the  habit  of  the  ancient  prophets,  according  to  that  of 
Zachary:  "In  that  day  the  prophets  shall  be  ashamed, 
neither  shall  they  wear  a  rough  garment  to  deceive  ;"t  and 
suitable  to  the  cuicious  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  orders 
of  fnars,  who  derive  the  institution  of  their  monastic  life 
from  the  example  of  John  and  Elias. 

Afi  for  the  wearing  of  skins,  where  that  is  properly  in- 
tended, the  expression  of  the  Scripture  is  plam ;  so  is  it 
said,  Heb.xi.,  they  wandered  about* ei^  alytioiQ  UpfiaeiVjihsAi 
is,  in  goat's  skins ;  and  so  it  is  said  of  our  first  parents, 
G^n.  iii..  That  Gk)d  made  them  xirUva^  lipfAarivov^^  testes 
pellieeasj  or  coats  of  skins ;"  which  though  a  natural  habit 
unto  all,  before  the  invention  of  texture,  was  something 
more  unto  Adam,  who  had  newly  learned  to  die ;  for  unto 
'  him  a  garment  from  the  dead  was  out  a  dictate  of  death,  and 
an  habit  of  mortality. 

*  2  Kings  iii.  18.  f  Zach.  xiii. 

rities  agree  with  our  author  in  supposing  John's  garment  to  have  been 
made  of  a  coarse  sort  of  earners  hur  camblet,  or  stuff:  and  Harmer  has 
given  several  instances  of  such  an  article  being  worn. 
*  K\9  foody  &c^    See  book  vii.  ch.  is. 
e2 
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Now  if  any  man  will  say  this  habit  of  John  was  neither 
of  earners  skin,  nor  any  coarse  texture  of  its  hair,  but  rather 
some  finer  weave  of  camelot,  grograin,  or  the  like,  inasmuch 
as  these  stuffs  are  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  hair  of  that 
animal,  or  because  that  ^lian  affirmeth  that  camel's  hair  of 
Persia  is  as  fine  as  Milesian  wool,  wherewith  the  great  ones 
of  that  place  were  clothed ;  they  have  discovered  an  habit 
not  only  imsuitable  unto  his  leathern  cincture,  and  the 
coarseness  of  his  life,  but  not  consistent  with  the  words  of 
our  Saviour,  when  reasoning  with  the  people  concerning 
John,  he  saith,  "  What  went  you  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
see  ?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  P  Behold,  they  that 
wear  soft  raiment,  are  in  king's  houses." 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 
Of  the  Picture  of  St.  ChrUtopher, 

The  picture  of  St.  Christopher,  that  is,  a  man  of  a  giant- 
like stature,  bearing  upon  his  shoulders  our  Saviour  Christ, 
and  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  wading  through  the  water,  is 
known  unto  children,  common  over  all  Europe,  not  only  as 
a  sign  unto  houses,  but  is  described  in  many  churches,* 
and  stands  Colossus-like  in  the  entrance  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris.i 

Now  from  hence  common  eyes  conceive  an  history  suit- 
able unto  this  description,  that  he  carried  our  Saviour  in  his 
minority  over  some  river  of  water ;  which  notwithstanding 
we  cannot  at  all  make  out.  Eor  we  read  not  thus  much  in 
any  good  author,  nor  of  any  remarkable  Christopher,  before 
the  reign  of  Decius,  who  lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Christ.  This  man  indeed,  according  unto  history,  suf- 
fered as  a  martyr  in  the  second  year  of  that  emperor,  and 
in  the  Boman  calendar  takes  up  the  21st  of  July.  ' 

'  u  hwwn  wU/O  children,  dt*c.]  This  giganiio  saint  is  not  bo  general  an 
«cquiuntance  in  onr  nurseries,  &c.  as  he  seems  to  have  been  in  days  of 
jore.  An  amusing  account  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  figures  of  nimy 
just  as  here  descrilMd,  may  be  found  in  the  GeiU.'a  Mag.  for  Oct.  1803. 

*  Notre  Dame,]  Also  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ^s  Church,  Canter- 
bury.— J^, 
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The  groimd  that  begat  op  promoted  this  opinion,  was  first 
the  fabulous  adjections  of  succeeding  ages  unto  the  veritable 
acts  of  this  martyr,  who  in  the  most  probable  accounts  was 
remarkable  for  his  staff,  and  a  man  of  a  goodly  stature. 

The  second  might  be  a  mistake  or  misapprehension  of  the 
picture,  most  men  conceiving  that  an  history,  which  was  con- 
trived at  first  but  as  an  emblem  or  symboUciEd  fancy ;  as  &om 
the  annotations  of  Baronius  upon  the  Eoman  martyrologv, 
Lipellous,*  in  the  life  of  St.  Christopher,  hath  observed  m 
these  words :  Acta  8.  Christopheri  a  multis  depravata  inte- 
niuntur :  quod  quidem  non  aliunde  originem  sumpsisse  cev'- 
turn  est,  quam  quod  symbolicas  figuras  imperiti  adveritatem 
suecessu  temporis  trarutulerint :  itaque  cuncta  ilia  de  Sancio- 
Chriitophero  pingi  consueta,  symhola  potiiu  quam  histories- 
alicujus  existimandum  est  esse  expressam  vmaginem  ;  that  is^ 
"  the  acts  of  St.  Christopher  are  depraved  by  many :  which 
Burely  began  from  no  other  ground  than  that  in  process  of 
time  imskilful  men  translated  symbolical  figures  unto  real, 
verities :  and  therefore  what  is  usually  described  in  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Christopher,  is  rather  to  be  received  as  an  emblem, 
or  symbolical  description,  than  any  real  history."  Now  what 
emblem  this  was,  or  what  its  signification,  conjectures  are 
man^ ;  Pierius  hath  set  down  one,  that  is,  of  the  disciple  of 
Chnst ;  for  he  that  i^iQ  carry  Christ  upon  his  shoulders,  must 
rely  upon  the  staff  of  his  direction,  whereon  if  he  firmeth 
himself  he  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  billows  of  resistance, 
and  in  the  virtue  of  this  staff,  like  that  of  Jacob,  pass  over 
the  waters  of  Jordan.  Or  otherwise  thus :  he  that  will  sub* 
mit  his  shoulders  unto  Christ,  shall  by  the  concurrence  of 
his  power  increase  into  the  strength  of  a  mnt ; '  and  being- 
supported  by  the  staff  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  snail  not  be  over- 
wh^med  by  the  waves  of  the  world,  but  wade  through  all 
resistance. 

Add  also  the  mystical  reasons  of  this  portrait  alleged  by 
Vida  and  Xerisanus ;  and  the  recorded  storv  of  Christor 
pher,  that  before  his  martyrdom  he  requested  of  Grod,  that 
wherever  his  body  were,  the  places  should  be  freed  from 
pestilence  and  mischiefs,  from  infection.  And  therefore  his 
picture  or  portrait  was  usually  placed  in  public  ways,  and  at 

*  lAp,  Dt  Viitis  iStmcAimm. 
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the  entrance  of  towns  and  cbnrclies,  according  to  the  received 
distich  :^  • 

Ghristophoniin  videas,  pootea  tatiu  eria. 


CHAPTEE  XVIL 

Of  the  Pictvre  of  Sl  Oeorge. 

The  picture  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon,  and  as  most 
ancient  drat^hts  do  run,  with  the  daughter  of  a  king  stand- 
ing hj,  is  famous  amongst  Christiiuis.  And  upon  this  de- 
scription dependeth  a  solemn  story,  how  bj  this  achieve- 
ment he  redeemed  a  king's  daughter:  which  is  more 
especially  belieyed  by  the  English,  whose  protector  he  is; 
and  in  which  form  and  history,  according  to  his  descr^tion 
in  the  English  college  at  Bome,  he  is  set  forfch  in  the  icona 
or  cuts  of  martyrs  by  Gevalerius,  and  all  this  according  to 
the  Historia  Lombardica,  or  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de 
Voragine.'  Now  of  what  authority  soever  this  piece  be 
amongst  us,  it  is  I  perceive  received  mth  different  bdiefa : 
for  some  believe  the  person  and  the  story ;  some  the  person, 
but  not  the  story ;  and  others  deny  both.^ 

*  Anton,  CaatdUona  AntigmUUet  MedioimKiua, 

*  Add  aUo  ihe  myttieal,  d:e.]    Fint  added  in  Srd  edition. 
'  and  aU  this,  ibeJ]    lir^t  added  in  2nd  edition. 

*  some  hdieve  thepenon,  etc.]  Dr.  Pettingal  pnbliahed  a  dissertation 
-to  pfToreboth  the  person  and  we  story  to  be  fikbnloTU,  and  the  device  of 
tiie  order  to  be  merely  emblematical :  and  Dr.  Byron  wrote  an  essay  (in 
Terse)  to  prore  that  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  not  St.  George,  was  the 
guardian  saint  of  En^and.  Against  these  two,  and  other  writers  on 
uie  same  side.  Dr.  S.  regge  drew  up  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  5th 
vol.  of  the  An^iOBologia :  vindicating  tne  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of 
these  realms,  and  of  that  society  ;  asserting  that  he  was  a  Christian  saint 
and  martyr — Geofge  of  Cappadocia ;  and  distinct  from  the  Arian  bidiop 
Geoige  of  Alexandria,  with  whom  Dr.  Keynolds  had  identified  him. 
In  tms  paper  Dr.  Pegge  has  not  mentioned  the  present  chapter,  which 
in  all  probability  only  attracted  his  notice  some  years  after. — In  his 
(posthumous  work  called)  Anonymiana,  No.  5i,  he  says,  that  **  the 
substance  of  Pettingal*s  dissertation  on  the  original  of  the  equestrian 
figure  of  St.  Geoiige  (which  the  learned  author  supposes  to  be  all 
emblematical)  and  of  the  Garter,  may  be  found  in  Brotme'e  Vulvar 
En^ony 

Browne,  howeyer,  it  must  be  obserred,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr. 
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That  Buch  a  person  there  was,  we  shall  not  contend :  for 
besides  others.  Dr.  Hejlin  hath  dearly  asserted  it  in  his 
Hktory  of  Si.  Qeorge.  The  indistinction  of  many  in  the 
conununity  of  name,  or  the  misapplication  of  the  acts  of  one 
unto  another,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof.  Por  of  this 
name  we  meet  with  more  than  one  in  history,  and  no  less  than 
two  conceived  of  Gappadocia.  The  one  an  Arian,  who  was 
alain  by  the  Alexandrians  in  the  time  of  Julian ;  the  other  a 
▼aiiant  soldier  and  Christian  martyr,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Pioclesian.  This  is  the  Gteorge  conceived  in  this  picture, 
who  hath  his  day  in  the  Soman  calendar,  on  whom  so  many 
&bles  are  delir^ed,  whose  story  is  set  forth  by  MetaphrasteSi 
and  his  miracles  by  Turonensis. 

As  for  the  story  depending  hereon,  some  conceive  as 
lightly  thereod^  as  <n  that  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  con* 
lecturing  the  one  to  be  the  &ther  of  the  other ;  and  some  too 
highly  assert  it.  Others  with  better  moderation,  do  either 
entertain  the  same  as  a  &bulous  addition  unto  the  true  and 
authentic  story  of  St.  Gtoorge,*^  or  else,  we  conceive  the  literal 
aooeption  to  l>e  a  misconslaruction  of  the  symbolical  express 
sion;  apprehending  a  veritable  history,  in  an  emblem  or 
piece  oi  Christian  poesy.  And  this  emblematical  construe- 
tion  hath  been  received  by  men  not  forward  to  extenuate 

Peege  u  to  the  reality  of  St.  George^  bis  identitj  with  George  of  Gap- 
padocia,  and  his  distinctneBS  from  8ie  Arian  bishop.  All  these  parties 
are  agreed  in  declininff  aasent  to  the  dragon  part  of  the  story. 

It  is  yeiy  probable  tiiat  Sir  Thomaft  was  led  paiilv  by  his  residence  at 
Norwich,  to  investigate  the  story  of  St.  George,  who  is  a  personage  of 
no  small  importance  there.  Pegge  mentions  the  guild  of  St.  George  in 
that  dty  (in  his  paper  in  the  Archseologia),  but  he  was  probably  not 
aware  that  there  hM  been  ftom  time  immemorial,  on  ["Lord]  Mayor's 
Pay"  at  Norwich,  an  annual  pageant,  the  sole  remnant  of  St.  George's 
guild,  in  which  an  immense  dracon,  horrible  to  view,  with  hydra  head, 
and  gaping  jaws  and  wings,  and  scales  bedecked  in  gold  and  green,  is 
carried  about  by  a  luckless  wight^  whose  task  it  is,  the  livelongHlay,  by 
string  and  pulley  firom  within,  to  ope  and  shut  the  monster's  jaws,  by 
way  of  levying  contributions  on  the  gaping  multitude,  especially  of 
youthful  gaaen,  with  whom  it  is  matter  of  hiSf  terror,  half  joy,  to  pop  a 
half-penny  into  the  opened  mouth  of  snap  (so  is  he  called),  whose  bow 
of  thanks,  wiUi  long  uid  forked  tail  high  waved  in  air,  acknowledges 
the  gift.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  fell  Snap  lives  on  the  forage 
of  that  memoiable  day:  quietly  reposing  in  the  hdOL  of  his  conqueror's 
sainted  broUier,  St  Andrew,  where  the  civic  feast  is  held. 

^  tome  conceive,  dErc]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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the  acts  of  saints :  as,  from  Baronius,  Lipellous  the  Car- 
thusian hath  delivered  in  the  life  of  St.  G^eorge ;  JPicturam 
illam  St.  Oeorgii  qud  effingitur  eques  armatus,  qui  hasta 
cmpide  hostem  interficit,  juxta  quern  etiam  virgo  posiia  mantis 
supplices  tendons  ejus  exphrat  auxiliumy  sgmooli  potiiis  quam 
hisfaria  alicujus  censenda  expreasa  ijnago.  Consuevit  quidem 
ut  eques fris  militia  miles  equestri  imagine  referri.  That  is, 
the  picture  of  St.  George,  wherein  he  is  described  like  a 
cuirassier  or  horseman  completely  armed,  Ac.  is  rather  a 
symbolical  image,  than  any  proper  figure.*^ 

Now  in  the  picture  of  this  saint  and  soldier,  might  be 
implied  the  Christian  soldier,  and  true  champion  of  Christ : 
A  horseman  armed  cap  a  pie,  intimating  the  panoplia  or  com- 
plete armour  of  a  Christian  combating  with  the  oragon,  that 
IS,  with  the  devil,  in  defence  of  the  km^'s  daughter,  that  is, 
the  Church  of  Qod7  And  therefore  although  the  history  be 
not  made  out,  it  doth  not  disparage  the  Imights  and  noble 
order  of  St.  George :  whose  cognisance  is  honourable  in  tho 
emblem  of  the  soldier  of  Christ,  and  is  a  worthy  memorial  to 
conform  unto  its  mystery.  Nor,  were  there  no  such  person 
at  all,  had  they  more  reason  to  be  ashamed,  than  the  noble 
order  of  Burgundy,  and  knights  of  the  golden  fleece ;  whose 
badge  is  a  confessed  fable.® 


CHAPTEE  XVm. 

0/  ike  Picture  of  Jerome. 

The  picture  of  Jerome  usually  described  at  his  study,  with 
a  clock  hanging  by,  is  not  to  be  omitted ;  for  though  the  mean- 
ing be  allowable,  and  probable  it  is  that  industrious  father 
did  not  let  slip  his  time  without  account,  yet  must  not 

'  thepictwre,  ^c]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

7  Church  of  Ood,]  Or  rather  the  soule,  for  soe  in  the  picture  and 
Btory  shee  is  called  |juj/cA«]  that  is  the  soul  of  man,  which  in  a  specificall 
sense  is  endeed  every  Christian  soule,  and  comprehensively  may  signifye, 
the  Church  of  God.— Wr, 

'  fable.]  Borowed  from  that  old  storye  of  the  Ai^go-nauts,  or  Argo- 
knights,  as  wee  may  call  them,  though  the  golden  fleece  be  a  meer 
romance. — Wr, 
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perhaps  that  clock  he  set  down  to  have  been  his  measure 
thereof.  For  clocks*  or  automatons  organs,  whereby  we 
now  distinguish  of  time,  have  found  no  mention  in  any 
ancient  writers,  but  are  of  late  invention,  as  Pancirollus  ob- 
Berveth.  And  Polydore  Virgil,  discoursing  of  new  inventions 
whereof  the  authors  are  not  known,  makes  instance  in  clocks 
and  guns.  Now  Jerome  is  no  late  writer,  but  one  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  the  first. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  before  the  days  of  Jerome  there 
were  horologies,  and  several  accounts  of  time ;  for  they  mea- 
sured the  hours  not  only  by  drops  of  water  in  glasses  called 
clepsydne^  but  also  by  sand  in  glasses  called  clepsammia. 
There  were  also  firom  great  antiquity,  scioterical  or  sun-dials^ 
by  the  shadow  of  a  stile  or  gnomon  denoting  the  hoiu*s  of 
the  day ;  an  invention  ascribed  unto  Anaximenes  by  Pliny. 
Hereof  a  memorable  one  there  was  in  Campus  Martins,  ^m 
an  obelisk  erected,  and  golden  figures  placed  horizontally 
about  it ;  which  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Augustus,  and 
described  by  Jacobus  Laurus.*  And  another  of  great  an- 
tiquity we  meet  with  in  the  story  of  Ezechias ;  for  so  it  is 
delivered  in  2  Kings,  xx.  :  "  That  the  Lord  brought  the 
shadow  backward  ten  degrees  by  which  it  had  gone  down 
in  the  dial  of  Ahaz."  That  is,  say  some,  ten  degrees,  not 
lines ;  for  the  hours  were  denoted  by  certain  divisions  or 
steps  in  the  dial,  which  others  distinguished  by  lines,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Persius, — 

Stertimns  indomitum  quod  despumare  Falemmn 
Soffida^  qnintft  dum  knea  tangitar  umbra. 

That  is,  the  line  next  the  meridian,  or  within  an  hour  of 
noon. 

*  A  peculiar  descriptidn  and  particalar  oonsiruction  hereof  out  of 
B.  Chomer,  is  set  down.  Curiae,  de  Cagard,  chap.  ix. 

'  dada^  The  ancient  pictures  of  St.  Hierom  were  naked,  on  his 
knees,  in  a  cave,  with  an  hour-glasse  and  a  scull  by  him,  intimating  hi» 
inde&tigable  continuance  in  prayers  and  studye  while  heo  lived  in  the 
cave  at  Bethleem.  But  the  later  painters  at  Borne,  bycause  bee  had 
been  senator  and  of  a  noble  fiunilye,  picture  him  in  the  habit  of  tlie  car- 
dinals, leaning  on  his  arm  at  a  desk  in  study  with  a  clock  hanging  by 
him,  and  his  finger  on  a  scull :  and  this  they  take  to  bee  a  more  proper 
symbol  of  the  cardinal  eminencye. — VTr. 
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Of  later  years  there  succeeded  new  inyentions,  and  horo- 
logies composed  hj  trochilick  or  the  artifice  of  wheels ; 
whereof  sopie  are  kept  in  motion  by  weight,  others  perform 
without  it.  Now  as  one  age  instructs  another,  and  time, 
that  brings  all  things  to  ruin,  perfects  also  ereiy  thing ;  so 
are  these  indeed  of  more  general  and  ready  use  than  any 
that  went  before  them.  By  the  water-glasses  the  account 
was  not  regular;  for  from  attenuation  and  condensation, 
whereby  that  element  is  altered,  the  hours  were  shorter  in 
hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
As  for  sdoterical  dials,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon,  they 
are  only  of  use  in  the  actual  i:adiation  of  those  luminaries, 
and  are  of  little  advantage  unto  those  inhabitants,  which  for 
many  months  enjoy  not  the  lusiare  of  the  sun. 

It  is,  I  confess,  no  easy  wonder  how  the  horometry  of 
antiquity  discovered  not  this  artifice,  how  Architas,  that 
eoniriyed  the  moving  dove,  or  rather  the  helieosophy  of 
Archimides,  £all  not  upon  this  way.  Surely  as  in  many 
things,  so  in  this  particular,  the  present  age  hath  fiir  sur- 
passed antiquity ;  whose  ingenuity  hath  been  so  bold  not  only 
to  proceed  Delow  the  account  of  minutes,  but  to  attempt 
perpetual  motions ;  ^  and  engines  whose  revolutions  (could 
their  substance  answer  the  design)  might  out-last  the  exem- 
plary mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself.  For  such  a 
one  is  that  mentioned  by  John  Dee,  whose  words  are  these, 
in  his  learned  pre&ee  unto  Euclid:  "By  wheels,  strange 
works  and  incredible  are  done :  a  wondrous  example  waa 
seen  in  my  time  in  a  certain  instrument,  which,  by  the  in- 
ventor and  artificer  was  sold  for  twenty  talents  of  gold ;  and 
then  by  chance  had  received  some  injury,  and  one  Janellus 
of  Cremona  did  mend  the  same,  and  presented  it  unto  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Jeronymous  Cardanus  can  be 
my  vntness,  that  therein  was  one  wheel  that  moved  at  such 
a  rate,  that  in  seven  thousand  years  only  his  own  period 
should  be  finished ;  a  thing  almost  incredible,  but  how  fax  I 
keep  within  my  bounds  many  men  yet  alive  can  tell." 

*  perpOual  motions.]  John  Homilly,  a  celebrated  watchmaker,  bom 
at  Geneva,  wrote  a  letter  on  the  impoBsibility  of  perpetnal  mo- 
tion.—/# 
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CHAPTEE  XTX. 

Cf  tke  Pidmra  cf  Mermaidi,  UmcvrM,  and  9om€  oUurt. 

Epw  eyes  have  escaped  the  pictures  of  mermaids ;  ^  that 
is,  accordiDg  to  Horace's  monster,  with  a  woman's  head 

'  mermaidt,']  The  exittenoe  of  memuddB  has  been  bo  ffenerallj  ridi- 
onled,  and  high  authorities  have  so  repeatedly  denounced  as  forgeries, 
delusions,  or  travellers'  wonders,  the  detailed  narratiyes  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  these  sea-nymphs,  that  it  must  be  a  Quixotic  venture  to 
say  a  word  in  their  defence.  Yet  am  I  not  disposed  to  give  up  their 
cause  as  altogether  hopeless.  I  cannot  admit  the  probability  of  a  belief 
In  them  having  existed  from  Buoh  remote  antiquity,  and  spread  so 
widely,  without  aim£  fimndation  in  truth.  Nor  can  I  consent  to  reject 
en  matat  such  a  host  of  delightfully  pleasant  stories  as  I  find  recorded  of 
these  daugJUen  of  the  tea  {ma  Bliger  call  the  Dugongs),  merely  because  it 
is  the  fashion  to  decry  them.  I  must  be  allowed  then»  to  hold  my 
opinion  in  abeyance  for  further  evidence.  Unconvinced  even  by  Sir 
Humphiy  Davy's  grave  arguments  to  prove  that  such  things  cannot 
be,  and  undismayed  by  his  asserted  detection  of  the  apes  and  salmon  in 
poor  Dr.  Philip's  "  undoubted  original,"  I  persist  in  expecting  one  day 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding — A  Mebkaid  ! 

But  what  is  a  mermaid  f    Aye;,  there  is  the  yerygiil  of  the  question. 

Cicero  little  dreamt  of  his  classical  rule  being  degraded  by  application 
to  such  a  discussion  as  the  present ;  but  I  shaB  nevertheless  endeavour 
to  avMl  mygelf  of  his  maxim ; — Omnia  diapiUatio  debet  a  de/iniHone  pro- 
JlcucL  What  is  a  mermaid  T  Not  the  fiur  lady  of  the  ocean,  admiring 
herself  in  a  hand-mirror,  and  bewitching  the  listener  by  her  sonff ; — ^not 
the  triton,  dwelling  in  the  ocean-cave,  and  sounding  his  conch-like  cor- 
net or  trumpet ; — not  the  hUhop-frodted  creature  of  Bondeletius ;  nor 
Aldrovandus'  mer-devU,  with  his  horns  and  &oe  of  fiuy ;  nor  the  howl- 
ing and  tempest-stirring  monstert  of  Olaus  Magnus — ^not,  in  shorty  the 
creature  of  poetry  or  fiction  :  but  a  most  supposable,  and  probably  often 
seen,  though  hitherto  undescribed,  species  of  the  herbivoroua  cetacea  (the 
seals  and  lamantins),  more  approachmg,  in  several  respects,  the  human 
configuration,  than  any  species  we  know. 

Let  us  hear  and  examine  Sir  Humphry's  arguments  against  the  pro- 
bability of  such  a  discovery.  He  says,  that  "a  luiman  head,  hitman 
hands,  and  human  mamms,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  akjiak*8  tail." 
In  one  sense  this  is  undeniable ; — ^viz. — since  homo  sapient  is  (begging 
liord  Monboddo's  pardon)  an  ineaudate  animal, — ^it  follows  that  the 
hetxd,  handa,  and  mamma  of  any  creature  furnished  also  with  a  tail, 
could  not  be  human :  and  so,  conversely,  the  tail  of  such  a  creature 
could  not  be  hJisJit  tail.  But  this  is  a  truism,  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  exclamation  attributed  by  Peter  Pindar  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when 
he  had  boiled  the  fleas  and  found  they  did  not  turn  red, — "  Fleas  are 
not  lobsters  /  &c.**  Davy's  was  not  a  nominal  objection,  a  mere  play  upon 
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above,  and  fishy  extremity  below ;  and  these  are  conceived 
to  answer  the  shape  of  the  ancient  sirens  that  attempted 

words :  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  human  head  is  adapted  for  an  erect 
posture,  and  in  such  a  posture  an  animal  with  a  fish's  tail  could  not 
swim."  The  head  of  our  mavnaidf  however,  may  more  strongly  resemble 
the  human  head,  than  any  described  animal  of  its  tribe,  and  yet  preserve 
at  the  same  time  the  power  which  they  all  have,  of  raising  the  head  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  water  while  swimming,  as  Sir  Humphry  himself 
probably  did,  when  he  was  mistaken  by  the  fiiir  ladies  of  Caithness  for 
a  mermaid !  Cuvier  remarks,  moreover,  that  the  tails  of  these  herbi- 
vorous cetacea  differ  finom  those  of  fish  in  their  greater  adaptation  to 
maintain  an  erect  posture.  Sir  Humphry  proceeds — "  A  creature  with 
lungs  must  be  on  the  surface  several  times  in  a  day ;  and  the  sea  is  an 
inconvenient  breathing  place ! "  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  confi-onting 
this  most  singular  observation  with  a  much  greater  authority.  Cuvier 
says  (and  surely  Sir  Humphry  must  have  for  the  moment  forgotten), 
that  the  cetcuxa,  though  constantly  residing  in  the  sea,  "  as  they  respire 
by  lungs,  ai*e  obliged  to  rise  frequently  to  the  surface  to  take  in  fresh 
supplies  of  air.'*  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  naturalist  who  argues  against 
the  possibility  of  any  creature  provided  with  lungs  residing  in  the  sea, 
in  the  face  of  so  important  an  example  of  the  &ot  as  we  have  in  the 
entire  class  of  cetacea  T  What  would  Cuvier,  with  all  his  readiness  to 
do  homage  to  genius  in  any  man,  and  especially  in  so  splendid  an 
instance  as  Davy,  what  must  he  have  thought,  had  he  read  his  pre- 
ceding remarks  ?    Magnus  aliqiiando  dormiUU  ffomena  I 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Sir  Humphry  actually  mentions  some 
species  of  this  veiy  tribe  as  having  probably  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
stories  about  mermaids.  And  as  to  mtuMMe  and  hands,  to  which  he  also 
objects  if  in  company  with  the  fish's  tail,  we  must  here  again  have 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  Cuvier  against  our  mighty  assailant. 
"The  first  family"  (herbivorous  cetacea),  says  Cuvier,  "frequently 
emerge  from  the  water  to  seek  for  pasture  on  the  shore.  They  have  two 
mamms  on  tiie  breast,  and  hairs  like  mustachios,  two  circumstances 
which,  when  they  raise  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  above  water, 
give  them  some  resemblance  to  men  and  women,  and  have  probably 
occasioned  those  fi&bles  of  the  ancients  concerning  Tritons  and  Syrens. 
Yestiges  of  claws  may  be  discovered  on  the  edges  of  their  fins,  which 
they  use  with  dexterity  in  creeping,  and  carrying  their  little  ones.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a  comparison  of  these  organs  with  hands,  and  hence 
these  animals  have  been  called  manatis"  (or  lamantinty 

Thus  I  have  sketched  the  sort  of  creature  which  may  be  supposed  to 
exist:  nor  can  I  deem  it  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  discovery, 
though  Davy,  after  saying,  "  It  doubUess  might  please  God  to  make  » 
mermaid ;  but  I  do  not  believe  God  ever  did  make  one : " — somewhat 
arrogantly  pronounces  that  "  such  an  animal,  if  created,  could  not  long 
exist,  and,  with  scarce  any  locomotive  powers,  would  be  the  prey  of 
other  fishes  formed  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  their  element." 

It  is  singular  that  a  writer  in  the  Enfi.  MetropoHUma  should  have  oon- 
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upon  Ulysses.  Which  notwithstanding  were  of  another  de- 
scription, containing  no  fishy  composure,  but  made  up  of 
man  and  bird :  the  human  mediety  variously  placed  not  only 
above,  but  below,  according  unto  -^lian,  Suidas,  Servius, 
Boccatius,  and  Aldrovandus,  who  hath  referred  their  descrip- 
tion unto  the  story  of  fabulous  birds ;  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Ovid,  and  the  account  thereof  in  Hyginus,  that 
they  were  the  daughters  of  Melpomene,  and  metamorphosed 
into  the  shape  of  man  and  bird  by  Ceres. 

And  therefore  these  pieces,  so  common  among  us,  do 
rather  derive  their  original,  or  are  indeed  the  very  descrip- 
tions of  Dagon,  which  was  made  with  human  figure  above, 
and  fishy  shape  below :  whose  stump,  or,  as  Tremellius  and 
our  margin  render  it,  whose  fishy  part  only  remained,  when 
the  hands  and  upper  part  fell  before  the  ark.  Of  the  shape 
of  Artergates,  or  Derceto,  with  the  PhoBnicians,  in  whose 

eluded  a  loog  and  amusiiig  article  with  the  mai^inal  note,  "  mermaids 
impossible  animals  ;'*  supported  solely  by  the  very  extiaonlinAiy  argu- 
ments of  Sir  Humphry. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  an  enumeration  of  all  the  supposed 
mermaids  and  monsters,  which  have  at  various  times  amused  the  pub- 
lic, may  refer  to  the  article  just  quoted,  and  to  a  miscellaneous  volume, 
entitled  the  Worhing  Bee,  published  by  Fisher  and  Co.,  Newgate-street, 
in  which  is  an  Historical  ifemotr  of  Syrent  or  Mermaids. 

In  explanation  of  one  or  two  allusions  in  my  preceding  remarks,  I 
may  just  mention  that  in  the  Evangdical  Magazine,  for  &pt.  1822,  is 
inserted  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Key.  Dr.  Philip,  dated  Cape  Town, 
April  20th,  1822.  The  Dr.  says,  he  had  just  seen  a  mermaid,  then 
exhibiting  in  that  town.  The  hssA  is  about  the  size  of  a  baboon's,  thinly 
covered  with  black  hair ;  a  few  hairs  on  the  upper  lip.  The  forehead 
low,  but  with  better  proportioned  and  more  like  human  features  than 
any  of  the  baboons.  The  ears,  nose,  lips,  chin,  breasts,  fingers,  and 
nails,  resemble  the  human  subject.  Eight  incisores,  four  canine,  eight 
molares.  The  animal,  though  shrunk,  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  its  re- 
semblance to  a  man  having  ceased  immediately  under  the  mammce.  On 
the  line  of  separation,  and  immediately  under  the  breast,  are  two  fins. 
Below,  it  resembles  a  salmon.  It  is  covered  with  scales — but  which 
on  the  upper  part  are  scarcely  perceptible  :  it  was  caught  somewhere 
on  the  north  of  China  by  a  fisherman,  who  sold  it  for  a  trifle.  At 
Batavia  it  was  bought  by  Capt.  Eadea,  in  whose  possession  it  then  was. 
This  very  specimen  Davy  pronounced  to  be  composed  of  the  head  and 
bust  from  two  apes,  fisuitened  to  the  tail  of  the  kipper  salmon, — salmo 
solar. 

He  also  notices  another  instance  of  a  supposed  mermaid,  seen  off  the 
coast  of  Caithness,  which  turned  out  to  have  been  a  gentleman  bathing. 
He  is  asserted  to  have  intended  himself.     SSee  his  Salmonia, 
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fiahj  and  feminine  mixture,  as  some  conceiye,  were  implied 
the  moon  and  the  sea»  or  the  deity  of  the  waters ;  and  there- 
fore, in  their  sacrifices,  they  made  oblation  of  fishes.  Prom 
whence  were  probably  occasioned  the  pictures  of  Nereides 
and  Tritons  among  the  Grecians,  and  such  as  we  read  in 
Macrobius,  to  have  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Saturn. 

We  are  unwilling  to  question  the  royal  supporters  of 
England,  that  is,  the  approved  descriptions  of  the  lion  and 
the  unicorn.  Althougn,  if  in  the  lion  the  position  of  the 
pizzle  be  proper,  and  that  the  natural  situation,  it  will  be 
hard  to  make  out  their  retrocopulation,  or  their  coupling  and 
pissing  backward,  according  to  the  determination  of  Aristotle ; 
all  that  urine  backward  do  copulate  vvyri^ov,  clunatimy  or 
aversely,  as  lions,  hares,  lynxes. 

As  for  the  unicorn,  if  it  have  the  head  of  a  deer  and  the 
tail  of  a  boar,  as  Vertomannus  describeth  it,  how  agreeable 
it  is  to  this  picture  every  eye  may  discern.  If  it  be  made 
bisulcous  or  cloven-footed,  it  agreeth  unto  the  description 
of  Vertomannus,  but  scarce  of  any  other;  and  Aristotle 
supposeth  that  such  as  divide  the  hoof,  do  also  double  the 
horn ;  they  being  both  of  the  same  nature,  and  admitting 
division  together.  And  lastly,  if  the  horn  have  this  situa- 
tion and  be  so  forwardly  affixed,  as  is  described,  it  will  not 
be  easily  conceived  how  it  can  feed  from  the  ground ;  and 
therefore  we  observe  that  nature,  in  other  comigerous  ani* 
mals,  hath  placed  the  horns  higher  and  reclining,  as  in  bucks ; 
in  some  inverted  upwards,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  Indian 
ass,  and  unicomous  beetles ;  and  thus  have  some  affirmed  it 
is  seated  in  this  animal. 

We  cannot  but  observe  that  in  the  picture  of  Jonah  and 
others,  whales  are  described  with  two  prominent  spouts  on 
their  heads ;  whereas  indeed  they  have  out  one  in  the  fore- 
head, and  terminating  over  the  windpipe.^  Nor  can  we 
overlook  the  picture  of  elephants  with  castles  on  their  backs, 
made  in  the  form  of  land  castles,  or  stationary  fortifications, 
and  answerable  unto  the  arms  of  Castile,  or  Sir  John  Old- 

'  two  prominerU  paitUs,  <Crc.]  The  oetaoea  have  all  two  spiracles,  but 
on  some  they  are  considerably  remote  from  each  other,  in  others  dose 
together,  and  in  some  so  near  that  they  seem  to  unite  in  one  and 
the  same  opening. 
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caatle ;  whereas  the  towers  they  bore  were  made  of  wood, 
and  girt  unto  their  bodies,  as  is  deliyered  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  and  as  thej  were  appointed  in  the  army  of 
Antiochns. 

We  will  not  dispute  the  pictures  of  retiary  spiders,  and 
their  position  in  the  web,  which  is  commonly  made  lateral, 
and  regarding  the  horizon,  although,  if  observed,  we  shall 
commonly  find  it  downward,  and  their  heads  respecting  the 
centre.  We  will  not  controvert  the  picture  of  the  seven 
stars ;  although  if  thereby  be  meant  tne  Pleiades,  or  sub* 
constellation  upon  the  back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congruity 
they  are  described,  either  in  site  or  inagnitude,  in  a  clear 
night  an  ordinary  eye  may  discover  from  July  unto  April. 
VTe  will  not  question  the  tongues  of  adders  and  vipers,  de- 
scribed like  an  anchor,  nor  the  picture  of  the  fleur-de-lis  i 
though  how  far  they  agree  unto  their  natural  draughts,  let 
«very  spectator  determine. 

Whether  the  cherubims  about  the  ark  be  rightly  described 
in  the  common  picture,*  that  is,  only  in  human  heads,  with 
two  wings,  or  rather  in  the  shape  of  angels  or  young  men, 
or  somewhat  at  least  with  feet,  as  the  Scripture  seems  to 
imply.  Whether  the  cross  seen  in  the  air  uy  Constantine, 
were  of  that  figure  wherein  we  represent  it,  or  rather  made 
out  of  X  and  P,  the  two  first  letters  of  Xpurr<^.  Whether 
the  cross  of  Christ  did  answer  the  common  figure ;  whether 
•so  &r  advanced  above  his  head ;  whether  the  feet  were  so 
disposed,  that  is,  one  upon  another,  or  separately  nailed,  aa 
some  with  reason  describe  it,  we  shall  not  at  all  contend. 
Much  less  whether  the  house  of  Diogenes  were  a  tub  framed 
of  wood,  and  after  the  manner  of  ours,  or  rather  made  of 
earth,  as  learned  men  conceive,  and  so  more  clearly  make 
out  that  expression  of  Juvenal.t  We  should  be  too  critical 
to  question  the  letter  Y,  or  bicomous  element  of  Pythagoras, 
that  is,  the  making  of  the  horns  equal '/  or  the  left  less  than 
the  right,  and  so  destroying  the  symbolical  intent  of  the 

♦  2  Chron.  iii.  13.  f Dolia  magni  non  ardent  Cynici,  &c. 

^  the  letter  Y,  d'c]  An  allusion  to  this  letter,  in  Dr.  Donne's  ser- 
mon on  "Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also,"  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  vicesimus  Knox  in  his  88th  Winter  Evening  ;  with 
some  excellent  observations  on  the  style  of  the  old  sermon  writei-s. 
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figure ;  confounding  the  narrow  line  of  virtue  with  the  larger 
road  of  vice,  answerable  unto  the  narrow  door  of  heaven,  and 
the  ample  gates  of  hell,  expressed  by  our  Saviour,  and  not 
forgotten  by  Homer  in  that  epithet  of  Pluto's  house.^* 

Many  more  there  are  whereof  our  pen  shall  take  notice, 
nor  shall  we  urge  their  enquiry ;  we  shall  not  enlarge  with 
what  incongruity,  and  how  dissenting  from  the  pieces  of  anti- 
quity, the  pictures  of  their  gods  and  goddesses  are  described, 
And  how  hereby  their  symbolical  sense  is  lost ;  although 
herein  it  were  not  hard  to  be  informed  from  Phomutus,t 
Pulgentiu3,J  and  Albricus.§  Whether  Hercules  be  more 
properly  described  strangling  than  tearing  the  lion,  as  Vic- 
torius  hath  disputed ;  nor  how  the  characters  and  figures  of 
the  signs  and  planets  be  now  perverted,  as  Salmasius  hath 
learnedly  declared.  "We  will  dispense  with  bears  with  long 
tails,  such  as  are  described  in  the  figures  of  heaven ;  we  shaU 
tolerate  fiying  horses,  black  swans,  hydras,  centaurs,  har- 
pies, and  satyrs,  for  these  are  monstrosities,  rarities,  or  else 
poetical  fancies,^  whose  shadowed  moralities  requite  their 
substantial  falsities.  Wherein  indeed  we  must  not  deny  a 
liberty ;  nor  is  the  hand  of  the  painter  more  restrainable  than 
the  pen  of  the  poet.  But  where  the  real  works  of  nature, 
or  veritable  acts  of  storv  are  to  be  described,  digressions  are 
abberrations ;  and  art  being  but  the  imitator  or  secondary 
representor,  it  must  not  vary  from  the  verity  of  the  example, 
or  describe  things  otherwise  than  they  truly  are,  or  have 
been.  For  hereby  introducing  false  ideas  of  things,  it  per- 
verts and  deforms  the  &ce  and  symmetry  of  truth. 

*   *Ewpu7rwX4c.  t  Phomui.  De  datura  Deorwn, 

t  Pvlg.  Mythologia,  §  Albrie.  De  Deorwm  Imaginiom. 

^  Wlitiher  the  t^enibims,  <C*c.]  Thia  paragraph  first  added  in  2iid 
edition. 

'  fiying  horses,  <£rc.]  Modem  diBCOveries  have  lessened  this  list.  The 
licui  swan,  though  rara  avU,  is  no  longer  a  poetical  &ncy.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  camelopard  was  deemed  imaginary. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

Of  the  Hieroglyphkal  Pictures  of  iheEgyptiane, 

Cebtahtlt  of  all  men  that  suffered  from  the  confusion  of 
Babel,  the  Egyptians  found  the  best  evasion ;  for,  though 
words  were  confounded,  they  invented  a  language^  of  things, 
and  spake  unto  each  other  by  common  notions  in  nature. 
Whereby  they  discoursed  in  silence,  and  were  intuitively 
understood  from  the  theory  of  their  expresses.  For  they 
assumed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  unto  all  eyes,  and 
by  their  conjunctions  and  compositions^  were  able  to  com- 
municate their  conceptions  unto  any  that  coapprehended  the 
svntaxes  of  their  natures.  This  many  conceive  to  have  been 
the  primitive  way  of  writing,  and  of  greater  antiquity  than 
letters ;  and  this  indeed  might  Adam  well  have  spoken,  who 
understanding  the  nature  of  things,  had  the  advantage  of 
natural  expressions.  Which  the  Egyptians  but  taking  upon 
trust,  upon  their  own  or  common  opinion,  from  conceded 
mistakes  they  authentically  promoted  errors ;  describing  in 
their  hieroglyphicks  creatures  of  their  own  invention,  op 
from  known  and  conceded  animals,  erecting  significations 
not  inferible  from  their  natures.^ 

^  a  languageA  A  common  langoage  might  possibly  bee  fruned 
-which  all  should  understand  under  one  character,  m  their  own  tongue, 
as  well  as  all  understand  in  astronomy  the  12  signes,  the  7  planets,  and 
ihe  several  aspects ;  or  in  geometry,  a  triangle,  a  rhombe,  a  square,  a 
parallelogram,  a  helix,  a  decussatioiii  a  cross,  a  circle,  a  sector,  and 
irach  like  very  many :  or  the  SaraoenicaU  and  algebraick  characters  in 
arithmetick,  or  the  notes  of  weight  among  ^^ysiUans  and  apothecaryes : 
or  lastly,  those  marks  of  punctuations  and  qualityes  among  gramma- 
Tians  in  Hebrew  under,  in  Arabick  above,  the  words.  To  let  pass 
Fteacelsus  his  particular  marks,  and  the  coomion  practice  of  all  trades. 
—Wr. 

'  by  their  con^^ne^iom,  <f;c.]  More  clearly,  "by  the  conjunction  and 
composition  of  those  shapes  of  animals,  &c/' 

>  Wkinh  the  Effffpfiam,  dte,]  How  little,  alas,  do  we  know  of  the 
picture-writing  of  Uie  E^^tians,  even  after  all  the  profound  researches 
of  Youne,  GhunpoUion,  Eiaprotii,  Akerblad,  De  Sa^,  and  others :  and 
how  littie  (we  may  perhaps  add)  can  we  hope  ever  to  see  efipected.  We 
iune  told  by  Clemens  AlezandrinuB  (and  subsequent  researches  have  done 
little  more  than  enable  us  to  comprehend  his  meaning)  that  the  Bgyp- 
TOL.  II.  !• 
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And  first,  although  there  were  more  things  in  nature,  than 
words  which  did  express  them,  yet  even  in  these  mute  and 

tianB  used  three  modes  of  writiiiff  ; — the  iqdttolographic  (called  demotic 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  ana  enchorial  in  the  Kosetta  inscription), 
the  hieratic  (employed  by  the  sacred  scribes),  and  the  hitroglyphick, — 
oomnsting  of  the  hwriologic  (subsequently  termed  phonetic)  and  the  ayn^ 
holic,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds ; — one  representing  objects  pro- 
perly,  another  metaphorically,  a  third  emgm^ofioaUy,  The  great  disoovery 
made  by  Dr.  T.  Yonng,  from  the  Boeetta  inscription,  was  that  tom^  of 
the  hieroglyphs  were  the  s^nt  qfeowkde,  each  hieroglyph  sigmfying  the 
first  letter  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  object  represented.  Supposing 
aU  their  picture-writing  to  be  flymbolical,  then  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  hope  to  rmd  it.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  fiffure 
of  a  ie0  expressed  the  idea  of  myaiiy  ;  but  who  oonld  have  guMtedvaa  ? 
Soppoaing  on  the  other  hand  that  ti&e  hiarMflypbs  were  eaUrdy  phonetic 
(which  was  not  the  case,  nor  can  we  poedbhr  ascertain  in  what  propor- 
tion they  were  so),  supposing  them  also  to  oe  certain  and  determinate 
signs  of  sounds,  one  and  the  same  sign  always  employed  to  represent 
one  and  the  same  sound ; — supposing  in  short  that  "  we  could  spell 
qrUaUes  and  distingaiBh  "woids  with  as  muoh  certainty  and  preoisickn  as 
if  they  had  been  written  in  any  of  the  improYed  alphabets  of  the  west, 
there  would  yet  always  remain  one  difficulty  over  which  genius  itself 
could  not  triumph  ;  namely,  to  discover  the  signification  of  the  words, 
when  it  is  not  known  by  tradition  or  otherwise  :" — when  the  original ' 
language  has  lonff  sinoe  utterly  vanished  |--and  when  the  only  instru- 
ment mt  wherewith  we  oan  labour  (the  Coptic)  is  but  the  mutilated  «id 
imperfect  fioa^pnent  of  an  extinct  language,  itself  when  living  the  rem- 
nant only  of  that  elder  form  of  speech  which  we  are  seeking  to  decypher ; 
but  of  which,  aUs  !  through  so  imperfect  a  medium,  but  ^ht  traces 
and  lineaments  can  be  here  and  tnere  fidntly  reflected.  The  artide, 
aom,  in  the  Sup,  to  Stiey.  BriL  and  mnooLTPHicxs,  in  £ncy,  Metrop. 
tosether  with  articles  in  the  45th  and  57ih  vols,  of  ikeSdMmrffh  Mepiew, 
wm  give  those  disposed  to  go  ftrther  inta  the  subject  a  fiill  and  interest- 
ing view  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been.efB»cted  in  this  most  diffionlt^  if 
not  hopeless,  field  of  labour. 

But  our  author^s  special  oliject  in  thia  chapter  is  to  bring  against  tbe 
Egyptians  the  twofold  ohatge  ;  firsl^  of  *'  desoribing  in  their  faiemgly* 
pUcks  creatoes  of  their  own  inventioas ;"  and  eeoondly,  of  "  erectiQg, 
from  known  and  oonoeded  animals,  significaliona  not  inferible  fnom  tfanr 
natures."  No  charge,  however,  oan  be fiuriy  entertained  till  it  has  been 
proved ; — and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  show  that  many  of  the 

monsters  enumerated,  were  really  Egyptian  : ''Considering 

how  absurdly  and  monstrouslv  oompuoated- the' Egyptian  superstitions 
really  were,  it  beoomss  absolntely  essential  to  sepaarate  that  which  is 
most  frilly  established  or  most  geoefaUyadmitted,  trom  the  aocidental 
or  local  varieties,  which  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  different  authora 
into  estabUshed  usages  of  the  whole  nation,  and  still  more  frvm  those 
wMdi  have  been  the  frmoiful  prodaotieas  of  their  owninventiTe  iaonl- 
tiw."--i>r.  To¥ti0,  wnrr,  Butp,  Mmy^BnUAy.  4S. 
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sHent  discourses,  to  express  complexed  sigaifieations,  thef 
took  a  liberty  to  oompoiind  and  piece  together  creatines  of 
allowable  forms  into  mixtures  inexistent.  Thus  began  the 
descriptions  of  griffins,  basilisks,  phoanix,  and  many  more ; 
which  emblematists  and  heralds  have  entertained  with  aimi- 
fications  answering  their  institutions ;  hieroglyphicalljadm^ 
martegres,  wivemes,  lion-fishes,  with  divers  others.  Pieces 
of  go<^  and  allowable  inyention  unto  the  prudent  spectator, 
but  are  looked  on  by  vulgar  eyes  as  literal  truths  or  absurd 
impossibilities ;  whereas  indeed  they  are  commendable  inven- 
tions,  and  of  laudable  significations. 

Again,  beside  these  pieces  fictitiously  set  down,  and  havinff 
no  copy  in  nature,  the^  had  many  unquestionably  drawn,  ^ 
inconsequent  sisnification,  nor  naturally  verifying  their  inten- 
tion. We  shaJl  instance  but  in  few,  as  they  stand  recorded 
by  Orus.  The  male  sex  they  expressed  by «  vulture,^  because 
of  vultures  all  ace  females,  and  impregnated  by  the  wind; 
which  authentically  transmitted  hath  passed  man3rpens,  and 
became  the  assertion  of  Julian,  Ambrose,  Basil,  Isidore, 
Tzetzus,  Philes,  and  others.  "Wherein  notwithstanding 
.what  injury  is  offered  unto  tho  creation  in  this  confinement 
of  sex,  ana  what  disturbance  unto  philosophy  in  the  oonces- 
flion  of  windy  conceptions,  we  shall  not  nere  declare.  Sy 
two  drachms  they  thought  it  sufficient  to  signify  an  heart  ;2 
because  the  heart  at  one  year  weigheth  two  drachms,  that 
is,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  unto  .fifty  years  annually  in- 
creaseth  the  weight  of  one  drachm,  after  whidi  in  the  same 
proportion  it  yearly  decreaseth ;  so  that  the  life  of  a  man 
doth  not  naturally  extend  above  an  hundred.     And  .this 

The  AuthoxB  on  whom  Browne  raHei^  oBpeoiaUy  Pierim,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  Teoeived  without  the  oaotion  e^veeied  in  the  for^gonig 
quotation. 

>  The  male  tez,  dtc]  See  Pierkts  Hienglfpiiea,  fol.  1626,  Jxriii. 
c.  1,  4.    MorapoUo  (4to.  cwd  Pannw),  Ko.  12. 

'  By  two  dnKhtM,  dtc]  Pierius  says  that  the  SgyptLans  used  the 
Vttltore  to  symbolize  two  drachms,  or  a  heart ;  and  ne  giveB  other 
xeaaons  for  the  adoption  o£the  mnbol,  thonch  he  deems  that  mentioned 
by  Browne  the  most  probable  (Ibid.  1  xviii.  c.20).  HorapoUo  says, 
they  nsed  the  Tnltore  to  represent  two  draohms,  because  unity  was 
expressed  by  two  lines  ;  sjid,  unity  being  the  beginnuig  of  numbers, 
meet  fitly  doth  its  sign  express  a  Tultore,  beoaase,  like  unity,  it  is 
tmgly  w  anthor  of  its  own  imawaso  (Dnd-No.  12). 

f2 
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was  not  only  a  popular  conceit,  but  consentaneous  unto  the 
physicaL  principles,  as  Hemius  hath  accounted  it.* 

A  woman  that  hath  but  one  child,  thej  express  by  a  lion- 
ess ;  for.  that  conceiveth  but  once*  Fecundity  they  set  forth 
by  a  goat,  because  but  seyen  days  old  it  be|pnneth  to  use 
coition.^  The  abortion  of  a  woman  they  describe  by  an  horse 
kicking  a  wolf;  because  a  mare  will  cast  her  iobI  if  she 
tread  in  the  track  of  that  animal.^  Deformi^  they  signify 
by  a  bear  ;^  and  an  unstable  man  by  a  hysana,^  because  that 
animal  yearly  ezchangeth  its  sex.  A  woman  delivered  of 
a  female  chud  they  imply  by  a  bull  looking  over  his  left 
shoulder ;  *  because  if  in  coition  a  bull  part  from  a  cow  on 
that  side,  the  calf  will  proye  a  female.^ 

All  which,  with  many  more,  how  far  they  consent  with 
truth  we  shall  not  disparage  our  reader  to  dispute ;  and 
though  some  way  allowable  unto  wiser  conceits  who  could 
distinctly  receiye  their  significations,  yet  carrying  the  majesty 
of  hieroglyphicks,  and  so  transmitted  by  authors,  they  crept 

*  InYiia PhUoiophia Barharioa, 

'  A  woman,  Jke,"]  Pierivs,  lib.  i.  c.  14,  fforapoUo,  No.  82. 
«  Fecundity,  cfecj    Pierim,  lib.  x.  o.  10,  Horapollo,  No.  48. 

*  The  aboriim,  ^c]    PtertiM,  lib.  xi.  o.  9,  fforapoUo,  No.  45. 
Whether  the  tnoke  of  the  wolfe  will  cause  abortion  in  a  mare  is 

hard  to  bee  knowne  :  but  the  mare  does  soe  little  feare  the  wolfe,  that 
(as  I  have  heard  itt  from  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman,  an  eve-witness  of 
what  he  related)  as  soone  as  shoe  perceaves  the  wolfe  to  lye  in  watch 
for  her  voung  foale,  she  will  never  cease  hunting  with  open  mouth  till 
shee  drive  him  quite  away :  the  wolfe  avoyding  the  gripe  of  her  teeth, 
as  much  as  the  stroke  of  her  heeles :  and  to  make  up  the  probability 
hereof  itt  is  certaine  that  a  generous  horse  will  fiisten  on  a  dog  with 
his  teeth,  as  fell  out  anno  1653,  in  October,  at  Bletchinden  (Oxon),  a 
colt  being  bated  by  a  mastive  (that  was  set  on  by  his  master  to  drive 
him  out  of  a  pasture)  tooke  np  the  do^  in  his  teeth  by  the  back,  and  rann 
away  with  hun,  and  at  last  flinging  lum  over  his  head  lefte  the  dog  soe 
braised  with  the  gripe  and  the  fall,  that  hee  lay  half  dead ;  but  the 
generous  oolte  leapt  over  the  next  hedge,  and  ran  home  to  his  own  pas- 
ture unhurt. — Wr, 

"  Deformity,  ^,]  Pierim,  L  xi.  e.  42.  fforapoUo,  No.  88,  says, 
''  Hominem,  qui  initio  quidem  informis  natus  si^  sed  postea  formam 
aooeperit,  innuunt  depiota  ursa  pnegnante.** 

7  anwutaUe,  ^,]    Pieriiue,  1.  xi.  o.  24,  HorapoOo,  No.  69. 

'  A  wman,  <6c.]  Pienue,  L  iii.  c.  6.  Horapollo,  who  adds  also  the 
converse  of  the  proposition,  No.  48. 

*  female,]  I  have  heard  this  avowed  by  auncient  grave  ftrmers.— VFr. 
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into  a  belief  with  many,  and  favonrable  doubt  with  most. 
And  thus,  I  fear,  it  hath  fared  with  the  hieroglyphical  sym- 
bols of  Scripture ;  which,  excellently  intended  in  the  species 
of  things  sacrificed,  in  the  prohibited  meats,  in  the  dreams 
of  Pharaoh,  Joseph,  and  many  other  passages,  are  ofbtimes 
racked  beyond  their  symbolizations,  and  enlarged  into  con* 
structions  disparaging  their  true  intentions,' 


CHAPTEE  XXI  .2 

Qf  ikt  Piaure  of  Raman  Ranged, 

Ik  common  draughts,  Haman  is  hanged  by  the  neck  upon 
an  high  gibbet,  after  the  usual  and  now  practised  way  of 
suspension :  but  whether  this  description  truly  answereth 
the  origmal,  learned  pens  consent  not,  and  good  grounds 

>  inientioni,]  Boes  despatches  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  10th  uid  20th 
chapteTB  in  Uie  following  summary  remarks : — 

"  In  some  subsequent  chapters  the  doctor  questions  the  pictures  of 
St.  Christopher  carrying  Christ  over  the  river :  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
back killiDg  the  dragon  ^  of  St.  Jerom  with  a  clock  hanyng  by ;  of 
mermaids,  unicorns,  and  some  others ;  with  some  hieroglyphick  pictures 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  this  he  doth  luctari  cum  larvit,  and  with  JSneas 
in  the  poet,  Jmut  etfnutraferro  diverberat  umbrat.  He  wrestles  with 
shadows ;  for  he  may  as  well  question  all  the  poetical  fiotionB,  all  the 
sacred  parables,  all  tropical  speeches ;  also  escutcheons,  or  coats  of  arms, 
signs  haneing  out  at  doors — ^where  he  will  find  blue  boars,  white 
lions,  bla<£  swans,  double-headed  eaglc«,  and  such  like,  devised  only  for 
distinction.  The  like  devices  are  in  military  ensigns.  Felix,  Prince  of 
Salemum,  had  for  his  device  a  tortoise  with  wings,  flying,  with  this 
motto,  amor  addidit ;  intimating,  that  love  gives  wings  to  the  slowest 
spirits.  Lewis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  gave  for  his  device,  a  hand 
out  of  the  clouds,  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  with  this  motto,  ^qua  durant 
Mmper.  Henry  the  First,  of  Portugal,  had  a  flying  horse  for  his  device. 
A  tnousand  such  conceits  I  could  allege,  which  are  symbolical,  and 
therefore  it  were  ridiculous  to  question  ^em,  if  they  were  histori(»L 
As  for  the  chembims,  I  find  four  different  opinions.  1.  Some  write 
they  were  angels  in  tiie  form  of  birds.  2.  Amu  Ezra  thinks  the  word 
cherub  signifieth  any  shape  or  form.  8.  Joeephus  will  have  them  to  be 
winged  animals,  but  never  seen  by  any.  4.  The  most  received  opinion 
is,  that  they  had  the  shape  of  children  ;  for  rvb  in  Hebrew,  and  rale  in 
Chaldee,  signifieth  a  child ;  and  c^,  as :  so  then,  cherub  sisnifieth  as  a 
child,  and  it  is  most  likely  they  were  painted  in  this  form.' 

*  Chap,  xn,]    The  whole  chapter  first  added  in  6th  edition. 
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there  are  to  doubt.  For  it  is  not  easily  made  out  that  this 
was  an  ancient  way  of  execution  in  the  public  punishment 
of  malefactors  amon^  the  Persians,  but  we  often  read  of  cm- 
cifbdon  in  their  stones.  So  we  find  that  Orostes,  a  Persian 
goyemor,  crucified  Poljcrates  the  Samian  tyrant.  And 
hereof  we  hare  an  example  in  the  life  of  Artazerxes,  Eling 
of  Persia  (whom  some  will  haye  to  be  Ahasuerus  in  this 
story),  that  his  mother,  Pary satis,  fiayed  and  crucified  her 
eunuch.  The  same  also  seems  implied  in  the  letters 
patent  of  King  Cyrus:  Omnia  qui  hanc  mutaverit  juS' 
sumem,  tollatttr  lignum  de  dome  efus^  et  erigatur^  et  con- 
figatur  in  to,* 

The  same  kind  of  punishment  was  in  use  among  the 
Bomans,  Syrians^  S^gyptians^  Carthaginians,  and  Grecians. 
!EV)r  though  we  find  in  Homer  that  Ulysses  in  a  fury  hanged 
tiie  strump^  of  those  who  courted  Penelope,  yet  it  is  not 
80  easy  to  diseoyer  that  thiB  was  the  public  practice  or  opeo. 
course  of  justice  among  the  Ghreeks. 

And  eyen  that  the  HebrewB  used  this-  present  way  of 
hanging,  by  illaqueation  or  pendulous  suffocation,  in  public 
justice  and  executions,  the  expressions  and  examples  in 
Scripture  conclude  notj  beyond  good  doubt. 

That  the  King  of  Hal  waa  lumged,  or  destroyed  by  the 
common  way  of  suspension,  is  not  conceded  by  the  learned 
Masius  in  his  comment  upon  that  text;  who  conceiyeth 
thereby  rather  some  kind  of  crucifixion,,  ai;  least  some  pati* 
bulary  afiBxion  aDber  he  was  skm^  and  so  repres^ited  unto 
thepeople  until  toward  the  eyening. 

Though  we  read  in  our  translation  that  Pharaoh  hanged 
the  chief  baker,  yet  learned  expositors  understand  hereby 
some  kind  of  crucifixion,  according  to  the  mode  of  Egypt, 
whereby  he  exemplanly  hanged  out  till  the  fowls  of  the  air 
fed  on  his  head  or  fiwse,  the  first  part  of  their  prey  being  the 
eyes.  And  perhaps  according  to  the  signal  draught  hereof 
in  a  yery  old  manuscript  of  Genesis,  now  kept  in  the  Empe- 
ror's library  at  Vienna,  and  accordingly  set  down  by  the 
learned  Petrns  Lambeoius,  in  the  second  tome  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  library. 

When  the  Gibeonites  hanged  the  bodies  of  those  of  the 

♦  In  E«ra  Ti. 
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house  of  Saul^  thereby  was  intended  some  kind  of  crucifying,' 
according  nnto  good  expoeiton,  and  the  yu^ar  translation ; . 
cruqfixerumt  eos  in  numte-  coram  domino,  ^or  onlj  these,, 
mentioned  in  Holy  Seriptore,  bnt  diyers  in  hnman  authors, 
said  to  haye  suffered  by  way  of  suspension  or  crucifixion, 
might  not  perish  by  immediate  crucifixion  ;^  but  however 
ot&rwise  oestroyedC  their  bodies  might  be  afterwsrd  ap* 
pended  or  fiutened  unto  some  elevated  engine,  as  exemplary 
objects  unto  the  eyes  of  the  people.  (So  sometimes  we  read 
of  the  crucifixion  of  only  some  part,  as  of  the  heads  of 
Jubanus  and  Albinus,  though  theur  bodies*  were  cast  away> 
Besides,  all  crosses  or  engmes  of  crucifixion  were  not  of 
the  ordinary  figure,  nor  compounded  of.  transverse  pieoes, 
which  make  out  the  name,  but  some  were  simple,  and  made 
of  one  arrectartum  serving  for  affixion  or  infixion,  either  faa« 
tening  or  piercing  throu^ ;  snd  some  kind  of  crucifixion  is. 
the  setting  of  hewls  upon  poles. 

That  l^al  text  wfaioh  seems  to  countenance  the  common 
way  of  lumging,  if  a  man  hath  committed  a  sin  worthy  of. 
dea^  and  wey  hang  him  on  a  tree,*  is  not  so  receiyed  by 
Ghnstian  and  Jewish  expositors.  And,  as-  a^  good  azmotator 
of  oust  d^yereth,  out  of  Maimonides :  the  Hebrews  under* 
stand  not  this  of  putting  him.  to  dsath  by  hangmg,  but  of 
hanging  a  man  after  he  was  stoned  to  death,  and  the  man« 
nar  is  tluis  described ;  after  he  is  stoned.to  death  they  fasten: 
a  piece  of  timber  in  the  earth,  and  out  of  it  there  cometh  a: 
piece  of  wood,  and  then  they  tie  both  his  hands  one  to. 
another,  and  hang  him  unto  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

*  Dent.  zzi.  f  Ainsworth. 

'  iht  Oiheonitea,  Ac]  Th»  J^vn,  as  is  just  afterwards  remarked,  in- 
ffictdd  the  in&my  (rather  than  punishment)  of  hanging  after  death. 
And  so  might  these  Gibeonites.  But  they  wem  not  IsiMlites,  as  Key. 
T.  H.  Home  has  observed,  but  CSanaanites,  and  probably  retained  their 
own  laws.  See  his  section  on  the  punishments  mentioned  in  Scripture  ; 
Jniroduetiont  <t*c.  part  ii.  oh.  iii.  §!▼.   * 

*  Nor  only,  d-c]  This  sentence  is  inserted,  in  MS.  bloan.  1827,  instead 
of  the  following :  '*  Many,  both  in  Scripture  and  human  writers,  might 
be  said  to  be  crodfied,  though  they  did  not  perish  immediately  by  cru* 
cafixion." 

*  coat  avav.l  The  suooeeding  sentence  was  added  from  ICS.  SLOAV. 
182r. 
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Beside,  the  original  word,  hakany,  determineth  not  the 
doubt.  Eor  that  by  lexicographers  or  dictionary  interpre- 
ters, is  rendered  suspension  and  crucifixion,  there  being  no 
Hebrew  word  peculiarly  and  fully  expressing  the  proper  word 
of  crucifixion,  as  it  was  used  hj  the  Bomans ;  nor  easy  to 
prove  it  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  nail  them  by 
distinct  parts  unto  a  cross,  i^r  the  manner  of  our  Saviour 
crucified;  wherein  it  was  a  special  favour  indulged  unto 
Joseph  to  take  down  the  body. 

Lipsius  lets  fall  a  good  caution  to  take  off  doubts  about 
suspension  delivered  by  ancient  authors,  and  also  the  ambi- 
guous sense  of  Kpeftatmi  among  the  Greeks.  Tale  apud 
Latinos  ipsum  sumendere,  quod  in  crucem  referendum  moneo 
juventutem;  as  that  also  may  be  understood  of  Seneca, 
Latroeiniwn  fecit  aliquis,  quid  ergo  meruit  ?  ut  swipendatur. 
And  this  way  of  crucifying  he  conceiveth  to  have  been  in 
general  use  among  the  Komans,  until  the  latter  days  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  in  reverence  unto  our  Saviour  abrogated  that 
opprobrious  and  infamous  way  of  crucifixion.  Whereupon 
succeeded  the  common  and  now  practised  way  of  suspension. 

But  long  before  this  abrogation  of  the  cross,  the  Jewish 
nation  had  known  the  true  sense  of  crucifixion :  whereof  no 
nation  had  a  sharper  apprehension,  while  Adrian  crucified 
five  hundred  of  them  every  day,  until  wood  was  wanting  for 
that  service.  So  that  they  which  had  nothing  but '  crucify' 
in  their  mouths,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their  own 
bodies ;  early  suffering  the  reward  of  their  imprecations,  and 
properly  in  the  same  kind. 


CHAPTEE  XXn.« 

Of  the  Picture  of  God  the  Father;  of  the  Swi,  Moon,  and  Winde, 
with  others. 

The  picture  of  the  Creator,*  or  God  the  Father,  in  the  shape 

<  Chap,  xxii.]  The  first  and  second  subjects  of  this  chi^ter  were 
Nob.  14  and  15,  of  chapter  xxii.  in  editions  1672  and  1686.  There  they 
were  obviously  out  of  their  place,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  very  dif> 
ferent  class  of  observations.  I  have  therefore  removed  them  :  and  having 
found  (in  No.  1827  of  the  Sloaman  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum)  some 
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of  an  old  mim,  is  a  dangerous  piece/  and  in  this  fecunditj  of 
sects  may  revive  the  atUhropomarphiees.*  Which  although 
maintained  from  the  expression  of  Daniel,  "  I  beheld  where 
the  ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  hair  of  his  head  was  like 
the  pure  wool ;"  yet  mar  it  be  also  derivative  from  the  hiero* 
glyphical  description  of  the  Egyptians ;  who  to  express  their 
eneph  or  Creator  of  the  worldf,  described  an  old  man  in  a 
blue  mantle,  with  an  egg  in  his  mouth,  which  was  the  emblem 
of  the  world.  Surely  those  heathens,  that  notwithstanding 
the  exemplary  advantage  in  heaven,  would  endure  no  pictures 
of  sun  or  moon,  as  being  visible  unto  all  the  world,  and  need- 
ing no  representation,  do  evidentljr  accuse  the  practice  of 
those  pencils  that  will  describe  invisibles.  And  he  that  chal- 
lenged the  boldest  hand  unto  the  picture  of  an  echo,  must 
laugh  at  this  attempt,  not  only  in  the  description  of  invisi- 
bility, but  circumscription  of  ubiquity,  and  fetching  under 
lines  incomprehensible  circularity. 

The  pictures  of  the  Egyptians  were  more  tolerable,  and  in 
their  sacred  letters  more  veniably  expressed  the  apprehen- 
sion of  divinity.  For  though  they  implied  the  same  bv  an 
eye  upon  a  sceptre,  by  an  eagle's  head,  a  crocodile  and  the 
lie,  yet  did  these  manual  descriptions  pretend  no  corporal 
representations,  nor  could  the  people  misconceive  the  same 
unto  real  correspondencies.  So,  though  the  cherub  carried 
some  apprehension  of  divinity,  yet  was  it  not  conceived  to 
be  the  shape  thereof;  and  so  perhaps,  because  it  is  meta- 
phorically predicated  of  God  that  he  is  a  consimiing  fire,  he 
may  be  harmlessly  described  by  a  flaming^  representation. 

*  Certain  heretioks  who  ascribed  human  figure  unto  God,  after  wluch 
they  conceiyed  he  created  man  m  his  likeness. 

additional  instances  of  mistakes  in  "pictural  draughts,"  I  have  formed 
the  two  transplanted  numbers,  together  with  the  Mtherto  unpublished 
matter,  into  a  new  chapter. 

^  piece.']  This  is  a  very  just  and  worthy  censure,  and  well  followed 
with  scome  in  the  dose  of  this  paragraph.  St.  Paul  saw  things  in  a 
vision  which  himself  could  not  utter :  and  therefore  they  are  verye  bold 
with  God,  who  dare  to  picture  him  in  any  shape  visible  to  the  eye  of 
mortallfy,  which  Daniel  himself  behelde  not,  but  in  a  rapture  and  an 
extatical  vision :  unlesse  they  can  answere  that  staggering  question^ 
"To  what  will  you  liken  me  I"—  Wr, 

St.  Augustine  censures  this  impropriety ;  Ep.  cxzii. 
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Yet  if,  as  some  Drill  haye  it,  all  mediocriiy  of  folly  is  foolish^ 
and  because  an  unrequitable  evil  may  ensue,  an  indi&rent 
eony^enoe  must  be  omitted,  we  shall  not  urge  such  r^re- 
sentments ;  we  could  spare  the  Hoi j  Lamb  for  the  picture 
of  our  Sayiour,  aiod  the  doye  or  &eiy  tongues  to  represesit 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  The  sun  and  moon  are  usually  described  with  human 
&ces ;  whether  herein  there  be  not  a  Pagan  imitation,  and 
those  yisages  at  first  implied  Apollo  and  Diana,  we  may 
make  some  doubt ;  and  •  we  find  the  statue  of  the  sun  was 
framed  with  rays  about  the  head,  which  were  the  indedduous 
and  unshayen  locks  of  Apollo.  We  should  be  too  iconomieal* 
to  question  the  pictures  of  the  winds,  as  commonly  drawn  in 
human  heads,  and  with  thdr  cheeks  distended ;  which  not- 
withstanding we  find  condemned  by  Minutius,  as  answering 
poetical  fancies,  and  the  Gentile  description  of  .£olus, 
Boreas,  and  the  feigned  deities,  of  winds. 


8.^  In  diyers  pieces,  and  that  signal  one  of  Testa,^  describ- 
ing Hector  dragged  by  Achilles  about  the  walls  of  Troy,  we 
find  him  drawn  by  cords  or  fastenings  about  both  his  ancles ; 
wbich  notwithstanding  is  not  strictly  answerable  unto  the 
account  of  Homer,  concerning  this  act  upon  Hector,  but 
rather  applicable  unto  that  of  Hippothous  drawing  away 
the  body  of  Fatroclus,  according,  to  the  expression  (» 
Homer: 

Hippothous  pede  traheljat  in  forti  pugna  per  acrem  pugnam. 
ligatnm  loro  ad  malleolum  circa  tenmneB. — Horn,  IL  xviL  2S9» 


*  Or  quarrelsome  with  pictures.  Dion.  £p.  7,  a,  ad  Policar.  et  PeL 
HaXL  not,  in  vit,  S.  Dumffs. 

•  §  3.]  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  now  first  printed  ;— from  MS.  SLOAS. 
1827>  3  ; — ^where  it  is  thus  prefitced : — "  Though  some  things  we  haye 
dflewhere  delivered  of  the  impropriety,  fidsity,  or  mistakes,  in  pictural 
draughts,  yet  to  awaken  your  curiosity,  these  may  be  also  considered. 
— ^In  divers  pieces,  &c." 

9  Testti.]  Pietro  Testa,  a  painter  of  Lucca  and  Rome,  drowned  1682, 
in  the  Ty^''>  endeavouringto  save  his  hat,  which  had  been  blown  off  by 
«  gust  of  wind.^^. 
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For  that  act  performed  by  Achilles  upon  Hector  is  more 
particularlj  described : 

Amboram  retro  pedmn  peiforavit  tendlnes 

Ad  talom  usque  a  oftlce,  imbulaque  innezuit  lora 

De  corruque  ligsvit ;  caput  veto  trahi  sint. — Hoa^  IL  xxa.  396. 

So  that  he  bound  not  these  ties  about  his  feet,  but  made  a 
perforation  behind  them,  through  which  he  ran  the  thongs, 
and  so  dragged  him  after  his  chariot :  which  was  not  hu'd 
to  effect ;  the  strength  of  those  tendons  being  able  to  hold 
in  that  tracture ;  and  is  a  common  way  practis^  by  butchers, 
thus  to  hang  their  sheep  and  oxen.^ 

This,  though  an  unworthy  act,  and  so  delivered  by  Homer, 
yet  somewhat  retaliated  the  intent  of  Hector  himself  towards 
the  body  of  Fatroclus,  the  intimate  of  Achilles ;  and  stands 
excused  by  Didymus  upon  the  custom  of  the  Thessalians,  to 
drag  the  body  of  the  homicide  unto  the  grave  of  their  slain 
friends ;  and  the  example  of.  Simon  the  Thessalian,  who  thus 
dealt  with  the  body  of  Euiodamus,  who  had  before  slain  his 
brother. 

4.  But,  not  to  amuse  you  with  pictures  derived  from 
Gentile  histories,  the  draught  of  Potiphar's  lady  lying  on  a. 
bed,  and  drawing  Joseph  unto  her,  seems  additional  imto  the 
text,  nor  strictly  justifiiBible  from  it ;  wherein  it  is  only  said, 
that,  after  some  rormer  temptation,  when  Joseph  came  home 
to  despatch  or  order  his  afi^irs,  and  there  was  no  man  of  the 
house  then  within,  or  with  him,  that  she  laid  hold  of  his 
garment  and  said,  "  lye  with  me,"  without  such  apt  prepara- 
tions either  of  nakedness,  or  being  in  her  bed,  or  the  like 
opportunities,  which  pictures  thereof  have  described. 

5.  The  picture  of  Moses,  praying  between  Hur  and  Aaron, 
seems  to  have  miscarried  in  some  draughts ;  while  some  omit 
the  rod  which  he  should  hold  up  in  his  liand;  and  others 
describe  him  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  supported  by  them : 
whereas  it  is  plainly  said  in  the  text,  that,  when  Moses  was 
weary  of  standing,  he  sat  down  upon  the  rock.  And  there- 
fore, for  the  whole  process,  and  full  r^resentation,  there 
must  be  more  than  one  draught ;  the  one  representing  him 

*  oaam.]  In  the  royal  library  at  Turin  is  a  curious  volume,  containing 
the  Iliady  illustrated  by  the  monks.  One  of  the  illuminations  represents 
the  burial  of  Hector,  and  a  train  of  Benedictmes  assisting  in  the  ftmeral 
•<»reiiftony. 
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in  station,  the  other  in  session,  another  in  genuflexion.  And 
though  in  this  piece  Aaron  is  allowed  to  be  present  on  the 
hill  at  Bephidim,  jet  may  he  also  chaUenge  a  place  in  the 
other  piece  of  mount  Sinai  (wherein  he  is  often  omitted), 
accordmg  to  the  command  of  God  unto  Moses :  "  Thou  shalt 
come  up,  thou  and  Aaron  with  thee;  but  let  not  the  priests 
nor  the  people  break  through,  to  come  up  unto  the  Lord." 

6.  The  picture  of  Jael  nSling  the  head  of  Sisera  unto  the 
ground,  seems  questionable  in  some  draughts  ;  while  Sisera 
IS  made  to  lie  in  a  prone  posture,  and  tiie  nail  driven  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  whereas  it  is  plainly  delivered 
that  Jael  struck  the  nail  throu£;h  his  temples,  and  fastened 
him  to  the  ground :  and  which  was  the  most  proper  and 
penetrable  part  of  the  skull ;  such  as  a  woman's  hand  might 
pierce,  drivmg  a  large  nail  through,  and  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  a  head,  according  to  the  description, — that  she 
took  no  ordinary  naU,  but  such  as  fastened  her  tent^  and 
pierced  his  head,  and  the  ground  under  it. 

7.  An  improper  spectade  at  a  feast,  and  very  incongruous 
unfco  the  bii^h-day  of  a  prince,  a  time  of  pardon  and  relaxa- 
tion, was  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  More  properly,  in 
the  noble  picture  thereof,  the  hand  of  Beuben  hath  left  out 
the  person  of  flerodias,  who  was  not  in  the  room,  agreeably 
unto  the  delivery  of  St.  Mark;  that,  after  Herod  had 
promised  to  grant  her  daughter  whatever  she  would  ask, 
she  went  out  to  enquire  of  her  mother,  Herodias,  what  she 
should  demand.  Aiid  that  Salome,  or  her  daughter,  brought 
in  the  head  of  John  unto  Herod,  as  he  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  though  it  well  sets  off  the  picture,  is  not  expressed  in 
the  text ;  wherein  it  is  only  said  that  she  brought  it  unto 
her  mother. 

8.  That  Eang  Ahasuerus  feasted  apart  from  the  queen,  is 
eonfirmable  from  Scripture  account.  "Whether  the  queen 
were  present  at  the  fatal  feast  of  Belshazzar  seems  of  greater 
doubt ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  said  in  the  text,  that,  upon  the 
fright  and  consternation  of  the  king,  when  none  of  the  Chal- 
deans could  read  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  the  queen 
came  in,  and  recommended  Daniel  unto  him.  But  if  it  be 
only  meant  and  understood  of  the  queen-mother,  the  draught 
may  hold,  and  the  licentia  pictoria  not  culpable  in  that 
notable  piece  of  Tintoret  or  Bassano  describing  the  feast  of 
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Belsliazzar,  wherein  the  queen  is  phiced  at  the  table  with  the 
king. 

9.  Though  some  hands  have  failed,  yet  the  draught  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  prison  is  properly  designed  by  Bubens,  sleeping 
between  two  soldiers,  and  a  chain  on  each  arm ;  and  so 
illustrateth  the  text,  that  is,  with  two  chains  fastened  unto 
his  arms,  and  the  one  arm  of  each  of  the  soldiers,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  times,  to  fasten  the  prisoner  unto  his 
guard  or  keeper ;  and  after  which  manner  St.  Paul  is  con* 
ceived  to  have  had  the  liberty  of  going  about  Bome. 

10.  In  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  sleeping  in  the  ship, 
while  in  many  draughts  he  is  placed  not  far  from  the  middle, 
or  in  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  it  is  a  variation  from  the  text, 
which  distinctly  saith  "  at  the  poop,"  which  being  the 
highest  part,  was  freest  from  the  oillows.  A^;ain,  in  some 
pieces  he  is  made  sleeping  with  his  head  hangmg  down ;  in 
others,  on  his  elbow ;  which  amounteth  not  unto  the  textual 
expression,  "  upon  a  pillow,**  or  some  soft  support,  or  at 
least  (as  some  conceive  that  emphatical  expression  may 
imply)  some  part  of  the  ship  convenient  to  lean  down  the 
head.  Besides,  this  picture  might  properly  take  in  the  con- 
current account  of  the  Scripture,  and  not  describe  a  single 
ship,  since  the  same  delivereth  that  there  went  off  other 
navicula,  or  small  vessels  with  it. 

11.  Whilst  the  text  delivereth  that  the  tempter  placed 
our  Saviour  (as  we  read  it)  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
some  draughts  do  place  him  upon  the  point  of  the  highest 
turrets;  which,  notwithstanding,  Josephus  describeui  to 
have  been  made  so  sharp  that  birds  might  not  light  upon 
them ;  and  the  word  irrefwyioy  signifyinff  a  pinna,^  or  some 
projecture  of  the  building,  it  may  probably  do  conceived  to 
have  been  some  plain  ph^e  or  jetty,  from  whence  he  might 
well  cast  himself  down  upon  the  ground,  not  falling  upon 
any  part  of  the  temple ;  ii  there  were  no  wing  or  prominent 
part  of  the  building  peculiarly  called  by  that  name. 

12.  That  piece  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
in  several  draughts,  doth  not  conform  unto  the  historical 

*  the  word,  dse.']  Unqnestioiiablj  it  oonld  not  hftve  been  any  thing 
like  a  turret  or  pinnade.  Some  oommentatore  (Le  Clexv)  consider  it  a 
pitnecting  portion  of  the  building  outride  tiie  parapet.  Othen  (Boeen- 
mOller)  <»U  it  the  flat  roof  of  a  portico. 
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accounts :  while  in  some  thej  are  described  naked  and  bare^ 
beaded;  and  in  others  with  improper  coverings  on  their 
beads.  Whereas  the  contrary  is  dehvered  in  the  text,  under 
all  learned  languages,  and  also  bj  our  own,  with  some 
expositions  in  the  margin:  not  naked  in  their  bodies, 
,  (according  to  their  %ure  in  the  Moma  SoUerranea  of  Bosio,^ 
among  the  sepulchral  figures  in  the  monument  of  St.  Pris- 
cilla),  but  haying  a  loose  habit,  after  the  Persian  mode, 
upon  them,  whereby  it  might  be  said  that  their  ^rments 
did  not  so  much  as  smell  of  the  fire ;  nor  bare  on  their  heads, 
as  described  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  cemetery  of  Prisoillay 
but  having  on  it  a  tiara>  or  cap,  after  the  Persian  fuhion, 
made  somewhat  reclining  or  faUmg  agreeable  unto  the  third 
table  of  the  fif)^  cemetery,  and  the  mode  of  the  Persian  sub- 
jects; not  a  peaked,. acuminated,  and  erected  cap,  proper 
unto  their  kings,  as  is  set  down  in  the  medal  of  ^toninus, 
with  the  reverse,  AnMnin,  A  standard  direction  for  thia 
piece  might  probably  be  that  ancient  description  set  down 
m  the  ^^loar  used  by  the  Emperor  Basuius  Porphyro- 
genitus,  and  by  Pope  Paul  the  YifttXf  given  unto  the  Y atican^ 
where.it  is  yet  conserved.^ 

'  Botna,  Ae,]  Jacquea  Batio,  JZoma  SoMammea;  left  imperfect  by 
him,  but  published  by  his  exeouter,  Aldrovandioi,  fol.  1632 ;  since 
translated  mto  Latin,  and  reprinted  several  times,  with  additions. — Or^ 

*  Numerous  additiens  might  yet  farther  be  made  to  our  author's  collec- 
tion of  pictorial  inacouades,  if  such  were  &irly  within  our  province.  It 
may  be  allowed  to  us,  at  least,  to  give  one  or  two  references  to  such 
additions.  John  Interian  de  Avala,  a  Spanish  monk,  who  died  at  Madrid, 
in  1770,  published  a  work  on  the  errors  of  painters  in  representing 
religiouB  sabjeets  ;  it  is  entitled  Pidor  Okristianm  Erudituty  fol.  1720. 

In  the  European  Magazine,  for  1786,  vol.  iz.  p.  241,  is  noticed  a  very 
curious  work  (Utfle  known),^  I^  PhiL  Bohr,  entitled  Pieior  Bream, 
which  was  abridged  by  Mr.  W.  Bowyer.  Mr.  Sin^,  in  his  Anecdatu 
ofSpenoR,  and  !&,  D'Israeli,  in  his  CtuiotUUs  of  laieraturef  have  given 
some  very  amusing  coUectanea  of  tiie  kind.  In  the  Monthly  Magazine 
lor  1812,  are  noticed  several  singular-absurdities  in  costume ;  and  un- 
doubtedly many  other  such  examples  would  reward  a  diligent  forage 
through  our  numerous  periodical  publioatioBS : — but  it  is  only  requi- 
site to  compare  the  lUtutrcOiona  wMch  are  constantly  issuing  from  the 
hands  of  our  artists,  with  the  works  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  in 
order  to  be  frequently  reminded  of  the -proverbial  condosion  of  the 
whole  matter ; — **  it  u  even  ae  jpUtuOh  thejpamter" 
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CHAPTEE  XXin. 

Oompendwudp  of  many  popular  Cfuitamt,  Opiniona,  Ac,  viz.  of  an  Bare 
enmng  the  High-way  ;  of  the  cnUfwug  appearing  of  OwU  and  Bavena; 
tfike  faUing  of  SaU;  of  breaking  the  Sgg-akdl :  of  the  True  Loven' 
Knot;  of  the  Cheek  Burning  or  Bear  Tingling;  of  tpeakmg  under  ike 
Bote;  of  Smoke  following  the  Fair;  of  Sittmg  croM-legged  ;  of  hair 
upon  Moles  ;  of  the  tet  time  of  pairing  of  Nails  ;  of  Lions*  heads  upon 
Spouts  and  Cisterns  ;  of  the  saying,  Ungirt,  UMest ;  of  the  Sun  done- 
ingcn  Batter-day;  of  the  Silly-how;  of  heing  Drunk  cnee  a  Month; 
oftheeqipearingoftieJDmlvnihaCkwmkoef. 

If  an  hare  cross  the  high-way,*  there  are  few  above  three- 
score years  that  are  not  perplexed  thereat;  which  not- 
withstanding is  but  an  augunal  terror,  according  to  that 
receired  expression,  Inau9pieatum  dot  iter  ohlatus  lepus. 
And  the  ground  of  the  conceit  was  probably  no  greater  uian 
this,  that  a  fearful  animal  passing  by  us,  portended  unto  ub 
something  to  be  feared :  as  upon  the  like  consideration,  the 
meeting  of  a  fox  presaged  some  future  imposture ;  which 
was  a  superstitious  observation  prohibited  unto  the  Jews,  as 
is  expressed  in  the  idolatry  of  Maimonides,  and  is  referred 
unto  the  sin  of  an  observer  of  fbrtunes,  or  one  that  abuseth 
events  unto  good  or  bad  signs ;  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses;  which  notwithstanding  sometimeB  succeeding,  ac- 
cording to  fears  or  desires,  have  left  impressions  and 
timorous  expectations  in  credulous  minds  for  ever. 

2.  That  owls  and  ravens^  aoe  oaaanouB  ^ypeaiers,  and  pio- 

*  hart,]  When  a  hue  oroawth  iiB,iree«binke  tit  ill  Ineke  thM^hoakl 
me  neerely  eacHipeiiB,  and  we  had  notadogas  neere  to  oatoh  her^*-^!^. 

'  fWMM.]  itie  Tayen,  by  hia  aoonte  Mnae  of  nnallmg;  diseeniB  the 
aavonr  of  the  dying  bodyes  at  the  tope  of  chhnnWw,  and  that  makes 
them  fivtter  about  the  windows,  ae  they  use  to  doe  in  the  iearohe  of  a 
oarcasae.  Kow  byoause  whereeTer  they  doe  this,  itt  it  an  evident  ngne 
that  the  sick  paity  seldome  escapes  deathe :  thence  ignorant  pe^le 
oonnte  them  ominous,  aa  foreboding  deathe,  and  in  aomekindas  oaoaing 
deathe,  whereof  they  haye  a  aenae  indeed,  but  are  noe  cause  atall.  Ot 
owlee  there  ia  not  the  same  opinion,  eapeoially  in  ommtry^iaen,  who 
thinke  as  weU  of  them  in  the  bame  aa  of  the  oat  in  the  house :  but  in 
great  dtyea  where  they  are  not  frequent,  their  afaiiking  and  horrid 
note  in  tibe  night  ia  offenaTO  to  women  and  ofaildre%  and  subh  aaave 
weake  or  deklye. — Wr. 

On  the  owl,  aa  an  ominoua  bird,aee  2%e  Qmm  Bee,  ii.  22.— /i^ 
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signifjing  unlucky  events,  as  Christians  yet  conceit,  was  also 
an  augurial  conception.  Because  many  ravens  were  seen 
when  Alexander  entered  Babylon,  they  were  thought  to 
preominate  his  death  ;  and  because  an  owl  appeared  before 
the  battle,^  it  presaged  the  ruin  of  Crassus.  Which,  though 
decrepit  superstitions,  and  such  as  had  their  nativity  in  times 
beyond  all  history,  are  fresh  in  the  observation  of  many 
heads,  and  by  the  credulous  and  feminine  party  still  in  some 
majesty  among  us.  And  therefore  the  emblem  of  super- 
stition was  well  set  out  by  Eipa,*  in  the  picture  of  an  owl, 
an  hare,  and  an  old  woman.  And  it  no  way  confirmeth  the 
augurial  consideration  that  an  owl  is  a  forbidden  food  in  the 
law  of  Moses ;  or  that  Jerusalem  was  threatened  by  the  raven 
and  the  owl,  in  that  expression  of  Isa.  xxxiv. ;  that  it  should 
be  "  a  court  for  owls,  that  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern 
should  possess  it,  and  the  owl  and  the  raven  dwell  in  it  f 
for  therebv  was  only  implied  their  ensuing  desolation,  as  is 
expounded  in  the  words  succeeding ;  "  He  shall  draw  upon 
it  the  line  of  confusion,  and  the  stones  of  emptiness.*'^ 

8.  The  falling  of  salt^  is  an  authentic  presagement  of  ill- 
luck,  nor  can  every  temper  contemn  it ;  from  whence  not- 

*  Iconohgia  de  Ctxtare, 

^  the  haUU.']    With  the  ParthianB  near  Cbame. 

*  emptijiauA  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  cuckoo  ia  not  honoured 
with  a  place  here.  "  Flinie  writeth  that  if,  when  you  first  hear  the 
cuckoo,  you  mark  well  where  your  right  foot  standeth,  and  take  up  of 
that  earth,  the  jUat  will  hy  no  means  breed,  either  in  your  house  or 
chamber,  where  any  of  the  same  earth  is  thrown  or  scattered ! "  ffiWi 
XfatwroL  and  Artipsial  Condutums,  1650.  In  the  North,  and  perhi^ 
all  over  England,  it  is  vulgarly  accounted  an  unlucky  omen,  if  you  have 
no  money  in  your  pocket,  when  you  hear  the  ouokoo  for  the  first  time 
in  a  season.     Q^eenBee,  ii.  20.— J<f. 

It  would  perhaps  be  rather  difficult  to  say  under  what  circumstances 
most  people  would  not  consider  such  a  state  of  pocket  an  "  unlucky 
omen. ' 

It  is  a  still  more  common  popular  divination,  for  those  who  are 
unmarried  to  count  the  number  of  years  yet  allotted  to  them  of 
single  blessedness,  by  the  number  of  the  cuckoo's  notes  which  they  count 
when  first  thev  hear  it  in  the  spring. 

'  taU.]  Where  salt  is  deare,  'tis  as  ill  caate  on  the  ground  as  bread. 
And  soe  itt  is  in  France,  where  they  pav  for  every  bushel  40s.  to  the 
king  ;  and  cannot  have  itt  elsewhere :  and  soe  when  a  glass  is  spilt  'tis 
ill  ludce  to  loose  a  good  cap  of  wine. — Wr, 
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mthstanding  nothing  can  be  naturallj  feared ;  nor  was  the 
same  a  general  prognostiek  of  future  eril  among  the  ancients, 
but  a  particular  omination  concerning  the  breach  of  friend* 
ship.  For  salt,^  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friend- 
ship, and,  before  the  other  service,  was  offered  unto  their 
guests ;  which,  if  it  casually  fell,  was  accounted  ominous, 
and  their  amiiy  of  no  duration.  But  whether  salt^  were  not 
only  a  symbol  of  friendship  with  man,  but  also  a  figure  of 
amity  and  reconciliation  with  God,  and  was  therefore 
obseired  in  sacrifices,  is  an  higher  speculation.' 

4.  To  break  the  egg-shell  after  tne  meat  is  out,  we  are 
taught  in  our  childhood,  and  practise  it  all  our  lives  ;  which 
nevertheless  is  but  a  superstitious  relique,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Pliny ;  Hue  pertinet  ovorum,  ut  exaorbuerit 
quisque  calices  proHnus  fran^,  aut  eosdem  cochlearibus  per- 
Jhrari;  and  the  intent  hereof  was  to  prevent  witchcnSb;* 

^  ForscUif  dsc]  The  hospitality  most  Uberally  shown  by  Mr.  Ackerman 
of  the  Strand,  to  the  Cossack  veteran,  Alexander  Zemlennten,  in  1815, 
was  highly  estimated  by  the  stranger,  who  in  describing  his  generous 
reception  used  the  exclamation,  "He  gave  me  bread  and  salt."  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  4l8t  vol.  of  the  Monthly  Mag<mne — and  iUustrated 
by  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ancients  respecting  this 
**  incorruptible  symbol  of  friendship." — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  pic- 
ture of  tne  last  supper,  has  represented  Judas  Iscariot  as  having  over* 
turned  the  salt—Ji^. 

Captain  M'Leod,  in  his  voyaffe  of  the  Alceste,  says  that  in  an  island 
near  the  straits  of  Gaspar,  "  salt  was  received  with  the  same  horror  aa 
arsenic." 

*  Bui  wkdhertaU,  Jsc^     First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

'  also  a  figure,  dsci  In  the  first  voL  of  Blackwood^ s  Magazine  will  be 
found  a  paper  on  the  tifmbolical  uses  of  salt,  p.  579.  In  the  same  volume 
also  occur  several  papers  on  the  use  made  formerly  of  the  salt-cellar 
(which  was  often  lai^e,  ornamented  and  valuable,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table)  as  a  point  of  separation  between  guests  of  higher 
juid  lower  degree. — To  drink  below  the  salt  was  a  condescension ;  to  attain 
a  seat  above  it»  an  object  of  ambition. — See  Buihop  ffatVe  Satires,  No.  vi« 
b.  28. 

Among  the  regalia  used  at  the  king's  coronation,  is  the  salt  of  state^ 
to  be  pliMBed  in  the  centre  of  the  dinner  table,  in  the  form  of  acastle  with 
towers,  richly  embellished  with  various  coloured  stones,  elegantly 
chased,  and  of  silver,  richly  gilt.  This,  it  is  said,  was  presented  to 
King  Charles  11.  by  the  City  of  Exeter.— /<jf. 

*  to  prevent  witcheraft,]  "To  keep  the  fidries  out»*'  aa  they  say  in 
Cnmbeiland. — J^, 

Toil.  II.  O 
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for  lest  witches^  should  draw  or  pridi  their  n^mes  herein^ 
and  veneiiciously  mischief  their  persons,  they  broke  the 
shell,  as  Dalecampius  hath  obserred. 

6.  The  true  loYers'  knot^  is  Tory  much  magnified,  and 
still  retained  in  presents  of  lore  among  us ;  which  though  in 
all  points  it  doth  not  make  out,  had  perhaps  its  original  irom 
-  the  nodus  HercuUmus,  or  that  which  was  called  Hercules  his 
knot,  resembling  the  snaky  complication  in  the  eadueem  or 
rod  of  Hermes;  and  in  which  form  the  zone  or  woollen 
girdle  of  the  bride  was  fastened,  as  Tumebus  observeth  in 
his  Adversaria, 

6.  When  our  cheek  bumeth  or  enr  tingleth,^  we  usually 
say  that  somebody  is  talking  of  us,  which  is  an  ancient  con- 
<;eit,  and  ranked  among  superstitious  opinions  by  Pliny ; 
Jbsentes  Hnnitu  aurium  prtssentire  sermanes  de  se,  recepitm 
est;  according  to  that  distich  noted  by  Dalecampius  ; 

Garrula  quid  toils  resonas  mihi  noctibns  auris  ? 
Nescio  qnem  diou  nunc  jnexmiuB8e.fliiei. 

Which  is  a  eonceit  hardly  to  be  made  out  without  the 
•concession  of  a  signifying  genius,  or  uniyersal  Mercury,  con- 
ducting sounds  unto  thev^  distant  subjects,  and  teaching  ns 
to  hear  by  touch. 

7.  When  we  idesire  to  coi^e  our  words,  we  conunonly 
say  they  are  spoken  under  the  rose  ;^  which  expression  is 

*  Ustmti^ei.]  Least  they  perciianoe  might  use  them  for  boatee(as 
they  thought)  to  sayle  in  by  night. —  Wr. 

•  lovers*  knot]  The  true  lovers'  knot  is  magnified,  for  the  moral  sig- 
nification not  esily  nntyed ;  and  for  the  natur^, — ^bycause  itt  is  a  knot 
both  wayes,  that  is,  two  knots  in  one. —  Wr. 

^  tingleth.]  The  singing  of  the  eare  is  frequent  upon  the  least  eold 
seizing  on  the  braine :  but  to  make  construction  hereof,  as  yf  itt  were 
the  sitont  humme  of  some  absent  friendly  soule  (especially  filling  most 
to  bee  observed  in  the  night,  when  few  friends  are  awake)  is  one  of  the 
dotages  of  the  heathen. —  Wr. 

'  rose.]  Of  those  that  oommonlye  use  this  proverb  few,  besides  the 
learned,  can  give  a  reason  why  uiey  use  itt :  itt  is  sufficient  tiiat  all 
men  knowe  what  wee  meane  by  that  old  fStmne  of  speecbe,  thoughe  ijM 
of  manve  other  such  like)  they  know  not  the  originall. — Wr. 

Warburton  (says  Brand)  commenting  on  that  passage  of  Shakspeare 
in  Henry  VI.  : — 

**  From  ofP  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rsse  with  me," 
supposes  the  present  saying  to  have  originated  in  the  struggle  between 
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oommendable,  if  the  rose  from  any  natural  property  may  be 
the  symbol  of  silence,  as  Nazianzen  seems  to  imply  in  these 
translated  yerses ; 

TJtque  Utet  Rosa  yoma  viio  putunine  clftusa. 
Sic  08  vincla  ferat,  YaKdiBque  arcietar  habenis, 
Indicatque  sois  prolixa  silentia  labris : 

And  is  also  tolerable,  if  by  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words 
spoken  under  the  rose,  we  only  mean  in  society  and  compo- 
tation,  from  the  ancient  custom  in  symposiack  meetings,  to 
wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads :  and  so  we  con- 
demn not  the  German  custom,  which  oyer  the  table 
describeth  a  rose  in  the  ceiling.  But  more  considerable  it 
is,  if  the  original  were  such  as  Lemnius  and  others  haye 
recorded,  that  the  rose  was  the  flower  of  Yenus,  which  Cupid 
consecrated  unto  Harpocrates  the  God  of  silence,  and  was 
therefore  an  emblem  thereof,  to  conceal  the  pranks  of  yeneiy, 
as  is  declared  in  this  tetrastich : 

JBst  rooa  floe  Venerifl,  aayu  qub  fiMri*  laterent,' 

Harp<x»ati  matru,  donadicaTit  amor ; 
Inde  roflam  meuBis  hospes  suspendit  amicia, 

Convive  ut  sub  eA  mota  tacenda  sciant.^ 

8.  That  smoke  doth  follow  the  £ure6t,i  is  an  usual  sayuu^ 
with  us,^  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  whereof  althou^ 
there  seem  no  natural  ground,  yet  is  it  the  continuation  of  a 
very  ancient  omnion,  as  Petrus,  Yictorius,  and  Casaubon 
haye  obseryed  from  a  passage  in  Athensus ;  wherein  a  para- 
site thus  describeth  huaaelf : 

the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  in  which  secrecy  must  very 
often  have  been  enjoined,  on  various  occasions,  and  probably  was  so 
"  under  the  rose." 

In  Pegge's  Anonymiana,  the  symbol  of  silence  is  referred  to  the  rose 
on  a  dei^gyman's  hat,  and  derived  firom  the  silence  which  popish  priests 
kapi.a8  to  the  confiassiims  of  their  people.^/(^. 

*  sciemt.]  The  discourses  of  the  table  aknong  trae  loving  friendes  re- 
quire as  stricte  silenoe^.as  those  of  the  bed  between  the  married. — Wr. 

'  fmrettJ]  The  fairest  and  tenderest  oompleKions  are  soonest 
offimded  with  itt :  and  thersfore  when  they  complain,  jnen  .use  this 
snppUng  proverb. —  Wr, 

'  an  utual  hoyinff  wUh  ««.]  An  obeervation  of  Brand  (Popuimr 
AtUiqmUet)  seems  to  imply  that  he  considered  ihe  saying  to  have  be- 
come extinct  since  the  days  of  Browne.  Thia  k  by  no  means  the.case. 
It  is  still  very  common  in  Norfolk. 

o2 
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To  every  table  first  I  come, 

Whence  porridge  I  am  call'd  by  some : 

A  Gapaneus  at  stairs  I  am, 

To  enter  any  room  a  ram ; 

Like  whips  and  thongs  to  all  I  ply, 

Like  smoke  unto  the  £Eur  I  fly. 

9.  To  sit  cross-legged,^  or  with  our  [fingers  pectinated  or 
shut  together,  is  accounted  bad,  and  fiien(k  will  persuade  us 
from  it.  The  same  conceit  religiously  possessed  the  ancients 
as  is  observable  from  Pliny ;  popUtes  altemis  genibus  vrnpo- 
nere  nefas  olim :  and  also  from  AthensBus,  that  it  was  an  old 
veneficious  practice,  and  Juno  is  made  in  this  posture  to 
hinder  the  delivery  of  AlcmsDna.  And  therefore,  as  Pierius 
observeth,  in  the  medal  of  Julia  Pia,  the  right-hand  of  Y enus 
was  made  extended  with  the  inscription  of  Yenus  Genitrix ; 
for  the  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers  was  an. 
hieroglyphick  of  impediment,  as  in  that  place  he  declareth. 

10.  The  set  and  stataiy  times  of  pairing  of  nails,  and 
cutting  of  liair,^  is  thought  by  many  a  point  of  consideration ; 
which  is  perhaps  but  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition. For  piaculous^  it  was  unto  the  Bomans  to  pare 
their  nails  upon  the  Nundin»,  observed  every  ninth  day ; 
and  was  also  feared  by  others  in  certain  dajs  of  the  week ; 
according  to  that  of  Ausonius,  Ungues  Mercwrio,  Barham 
Jove,  Cypride  Crvnes;  and  was  one  part  of  the  wickedness 
that  filled  up  the  measure  of  Manasses,  when  'tis  delivered 
that  he  observed  times.* 

11.  A  common  fiEishion  is  to  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles 
of  the  &ce;  which  is  the  perpetuation  of  a  vei^  ancient 

♦  1  Chron.  xzzy. 

^  To  tii  cro^Ugged,"]  Tliere  is  more  indvilitye  in  this  forme  of 
flittiiiff,  then  malioe  or  superstition ;  and  n^y  sooner  move  our  spleen  to 
a  smile  then  a  chafe. — Wr, 

*  hair,']  They  that  would  encrease  the  haire  maye  doe  well  to  ob- 
serve the  increasing  moone  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  Taurus  or 
Cancer:  they  that  would  hinder  the  growthe,  in  the  decrease  of  the 
moone,  especially  in  Capricomus  or  Sa>rpio :  and  this  is  soe  fiu*  from 
superstitious  folly  that  it  savours  of  one  g^ded  bv  the  rules  of  the 
wise  in  physic.  And  what  is  sayd  of  the  hure  may  bee  as  fitly  applied 
to  the  nayles.— Wr.    Oh  I  Mr.  Dean  I 

'  picbcil(m»\    Bequiring  expiation. 
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custom :  and^  though  innocently  practiaed  among  us,  may 
have  a  superstitious  original,  according  to  that  of  Pliny  : 
N<Bt08  in  facie  tondere  religiosum  habent  nunc  multi.  From 
the  like  might  proceed  the  fears  of  polling  elvelocks^  or 
complicated  hairs  oif  the  heads,  and  also  of  locks  longer 
than  the  other  hair ;  they  being  votary  at  first,  and  dedi- 
cated upon  occasion ;  preserved  with  great  care,  and  accord- 
ingly esteemed  by  others,  as  appears  by  that  of  Apuleius, 
adjuro  per  duleem  capilli  tui  nodulwn, 

12.  A  custom  there  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  adorn 
aqueducts,  spouts  and  cisterns  with  lions'  hea^;  which 
though  no  illaudable  ornament,  is  of  an  Egyptian  genealogy, 
who  psactised  the  same  under  a  BvmboUcal  illation.  Eor 
because,  the  sun  being  in  Leo,  the  flood  of  Nilus  was  at  the 
full,  and  water  became  conveyed  into  every  part,  they  made 
the  spouts  of  their  aqueducts  through  the  head  of  a  lion/ 
And  upon  some  celestial  respects  it  is  not  improbable  the 
great  Mogul  or  Indian  king  both  bear  for  his  arms  the  lion 
and  the  sun.^ 

13.  Many  conceive  there  is  somewhat  amiss,  and  that  as 
we  usually  say,  they  are  imblest,  until  they  put  on  their 
girdle.  Wherein  (although  most  know  not  what  they  say) 
there  are  involved  unknown  considerations.  Eor  by  a  girdle 
or  cincture  are  symbolically  implied  truth,  resolution,  and 
readiness  unto  action,  which  are  parts  and  virtues  required ' 
in  the  service  of  Gk>d.  According  whereto  we  find  that  the 
Israelites  did  eat  the  paschal  lamb  with  their  loins  girded;^ 

•l8a.xi. 

*  eModa."]  Snch  is  the  danger  of  cutting  a  haire  in  the  Hungarian 
knot  that  the  hlood  will  flow  out  of  itt,  as  by  a  quill,  and  will  not  bee 
stanched.  And  thence  perhaps  the  custome  first  spnmge,  though  since 
abused.— TTr. 

^  Zion.]  Architects  practise  this  forme  still,  for  noe  other  reason 
then  the  beautye  of  itt. — Wr, 

*  «vfi.]  These  two  are  the  emblems  of  majestye :  the  Sonne  signify- 
ing singularity  of  incommunicable  gloiy  :  the  lyon  sole  soverain^e,  or 
monarchall  power ;  and  therefore  most  sutable  to  their  grandeur. — Wr, 

'  girded,}  I  suppose  this  innocent  custome  is  most  comely  and  most 
Christian,  partly  in  observation  of  the  old  precept  of  St.  Paule 
fEphes.  vi.  14],  and  partly  in  imitation  of  him  in  the  first  of  the  reve- 
lation, who  is  described  doubly  girt,  about  the  paps,  and  about  the 
Icyns.  See  the  Icon  of  St.  Paul  before  his  Epistles,  in  the  Italian  Tes- 
tament, at  Lions,  1556. —  TTr. 
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and  the  Almighty  challenging-  Job,  bids'  him  gird  up  his ' 
loins  like  a  man.  So  runneth  the  expression  of  Peter, 
**  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds,  be  sober  and  hope  to  the 
end  ;**  so  the  high  priest  -was  girt  with  the  girdle  of  fine 
linen ;  so  is  it  part  of  the  holy  habit  to  hare  our  loins  girt 
about  with  truth;  and  so  is  it  also  said  conoeming  our 
Sarioilr,  **  Bighteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithftilness  tne  girdle  of  his  reins."    ' 

Moreover  by  the  girdle,  the  heart  and  parts  which  God 
,  requires  are  divided  from  the  inferior  and  conoupisoential 
oi^gans ;  implying  thereby  a  memento,  unto  puiificaition  and 
cleanness  of  heart,  which  is  commonly  defiled  ftom  the  oon> 
<nipiBcence  and  afiection  of  those  parts ;  and  therefore  unto 
this  day  the  Jews  do  bless  themselveB  when  they  put  on 
their  zone  or  cincture.  And  thus  may  we  make  out  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  to  offer  sacrifice  with  our  feet  naked, 
that  is,  that  our  mferior  parts,  and  farthest  removed  fiom 
reason,  might  be  free,  and  of  no  impediment  unto  us.  Thus. 
Achilles,  though  dipped  in  StpL,  yet,  having  his  heel  un- 
touched hj  that  water,  although  he  were  fortmod  elsewhere, 
he  was  shun  in  that  part,  as  only  vidnemble  in  the  inferior 
and  brutal  part  of  man.  This  is  timtpart  of  Eve  and  her 
posterity  the  devil  still  dotii  bruise,  itetis,  that  port  of  the 
soul  which  adhereth  unto  earth,  and  walks  in  tiie  path 
th^^eof.  And  in  this  secondary  and  symbolical  sense  it  mvf 
be  also  understood,  when  the  priests  m  the  law  washed  their 
feet  before  the  sacrifice ;  when  our  Saviour  washed  the  feet 
of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  not  thy  feet, 
thou  hast  no  part  in. me.*'  And  thus  is  it  symbolically 
explainable,  and  implieth  purification  and  deaoness,  when 
in  the  bnmt«offerings  the  priest  is  commanded  to  waskthe 
inwards  and  legs  thereof  in  water ;  and  in  the  peace  and  sin- 
offerings,  to  bum  the  two  kidneys,  the  &t  wnich  is  about 
the  flanks,  and  as  we  translate  it,  the  caul  above  the  liveir. 
But  whether  the  Jews,  when  they  blessed  themselves,  had 
any  eye  unto  the  words  of  Jeremy,  wherein  God  makes  them 
his  eirdle ;  or  had  therein  any^  reference  unto  the  girdle, . 
whicn  theprophet  was  commanded  to  hide  in  the  hole  of  tha 

The  IvMlitM  ate  the  pMoluJ  lamb  witii  their  loins  gir^  as  bdngin 
readiness  to  take  their  journey  (from  Sgypt). 
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vodcofBi^liTate8y  and  whidi  was  tlie  type  o£tlieb.<^ 
ire>  leare  unto  higher  conjeoturo. 

14.  We  shall  not,  I  hope,  dispasige  the  reaurractuw.  of. 
owr  Bedeemer,  if  we  say  the  sun  doth  not  daaee  on  Eaater- 
dajf»  And  though  we  would  willingly  aaaent  untoaay  sym^ 
pathetical  exultation,  jret  cannot  ccHiodve  therein  anj  more 
than  a  tropical  ezpreaaion.  Whether  any  suoh  motion  there 
w«Ee  in  that  day  wherrin  Ohrist  aroae,  Scripture  haitti  not 
levealed,  whidi  hath  been  punctual  in  other  records  ccm- 
cembig  senary  miracles;  andtheAreopagite,  that  was  amaased 
at^the  eclipse,  took  no  notice  of  this.  And  if  meti^h<Mrical. 
expressions  go  so  fiur,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm,-  not  only  that 
one  sun  danced,  but  two  arose  that  day : — that  light  appeared, 
at  his  nativity,  and  darkness  at  his  death,  and  yet  a  light  at 
both ;  for  even  that  darkness  waa  &  light  unto  the  G^itiles, 
dliominated  by  that  obscurity  :-^hat  it  was  the  furst  time, 
the  sun  set  a^ve  the  horizon : — ^that  although  there  were, 
darkness  aboye  i^e  earth  there  was  light  beneath  it  ^  noD. 
dare  we  say  that  hell  was:  dark  if  he  were  in  it. 
'  15.  Gh*eati  conceits:  are  raised  of  the  involution  or  mem- 
branous coverings  commonly  called  the  silly-how,  that  some* 
timeB  is  found  a£oat  the  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth, 
and  is  therefore  preserved  with  great  care,  not  only  as  medi- 
cal in  diseases,  but  effectiu^  in  success,  concerning  the  inflEuit 
and  others,  which  is  surely  no  more  than  a  continued  super- 
fltition.  Eor  hereof  we  read  in  the  Life  of  JjUpnifiWf 
detirered  by  SpardairaB,  that  childran  are  bom  sometimes 
with  this  natural  cap ;  which  midwires  were  wont  to  sell 
unto  credulous  lawyers,  who  had  an  opinion  it  advantaged 
their  promotion.^ 

>  pramoHon,]  By  mAkinff  them  gracioii»  in  pleadinge :  to  i«4i<nn  I 
thinke  itt  was  snfficiflnt  ptmuAiment,  that  they  bought  not  wit,  btit  folly 
sodeare. — Wr, 

lEven  till  recently  the  opinion  has  been  held,  that  a  child's  canl  (silly^ 
how)  would  preserve  a  person  from  drowning !  In  the  2%ma  of  May  6, 
1814,  were  three  advertnements  of  fine  osnls  to-be  sold  at  considerable  * 
p^cee  specified.  The  following  appear  at  snheeqnent  dates  ^—<' To 
voyagers.  A  child's  canl  to  be  sold  for  15  guineas.  Applyj  te." 
Ti$ae8,  Dec  8th,  1819. 

Another  for  16  guineas :  TImea,  Dec.  16, 1889. 

'<  A  child's  caul  to  be  disposed  o£  The  effleaey  of  this  wondevftll 
production  of  nature,  in  preserving  the  pooMssor  from  all  aocidenti  by- 
sea  and  land,  has  long  been  experienced,  and  is  universally  aokuow*'- 
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But  to  speak  strictly,  the  effect  is  natural,  and  thus  may 
be  conceived :  animal  conceptions  have  (largely  taken)  three 
teguments,  or  membranous  films,  which  cover  them  in  the 
womb:  that  is,  the  chorion,  amnios  and  allantois.  The 
chorion  is  the  outward  membrane,  wherein  are  imphmted  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  umbilical  vessels,  whereby  its  nourish- 
ment is  conveyed.  The  allantois  is  a  thin  coat  seated  under 
the  chorion,  wherein  are  received  the  watery  separations 
conveyed  by  the  urachiis,  that  the  acrimony  thereof  should 
not  offend  the  skin.  The  amnios  is  a  general  investment, 
containing  the  sudorous  or  thin  serocity  nerspirable  through 
the  skin.  Now  about  the  time  when  the  mfant  breaketh 
these  coverings,  it  sometimes  carrieth  with  it,  about  the 
head,  a  part  of  the  amnois  or  nearest  coat;  which,  saith 
Spigelius,*  either  proceedeth  from  the  toughness  of  the 
membrane,  or  wealmess  of  the  infknt  that  cannot  get  clear 
thereof.  And  therefore,  herein  significations  are  natural 
and  concluding  upon  the  infant,  but  not  to  be  extended  unto 
magical  signalities,  or  any  other  person. 

16.  That  it  is  good  to  be  drunk  once  a  month,  is  a  com* 
mon  flattery  of  sensuality,  supporting  itself  upon  physick, 
and  the  hetdthfiil  effects  of  ineoriation.^    This  indeed  seems 

*  De  Farmato  Fcetik 

lodged :  the  present  phenomenon  was  produced  on  the  4th  of  March 
inst.  and  covered  not  only  the  head,  but  the  whole  body  and  limbs  of  a. 
fine  female  in&nt,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  master  tradesman. 
Apply  at  No.  49,  Gee-street.  Goswell-street,  where  a  reference  will  ba 
given  to  the  eminent  physician  who  officiated  at  the  birth  of  the  child." 
Timet,  March  9th,  1820.  Another  advertised,  £6,  TitneSy  Sept.  6th, 
1820.  Another  for  12  guineas,  ditto,  Jan.  23rd,  1824.  See  New  Monthly 
Mag,,  May,  July,  Aug.  1814. 

InidUct,  surely,  was  not  yet  in  fuU  march,  at  this  period. 

*  vMhriatwn.'\  Noe  man  could  more  properlye  inveighe  against  this 
beastly  sinn,  then  a  ^ve  and  learned  physitian,  were  itt  for  noe  more 
but  the  acquitting  his  noble  faculty  from  the  guilt  of  countenancinge 
a  medicine  soe  lothsome  and  soe  odious.  Gertainlye  itt  cannot  but 
magnifie  his  sober  spirit,  that  does  make  his  own  CsMsultye  (as  Hagar  to 
Sarah)  vayle  to  divinity,  the  handmayd  to  her  lady  and  mistresse : 
especially  seeinge  the  naturaU  man  cannot  but  confesse  that  itt  is  base, 
unworthye  the  divine  offipring  of  the  human  soule,  which  is  immortall, 
to  put  of  itself  for  a  moment,  or  to  assume  the  shape,  or  much  less  the 
guise  of  (the  ugly  est  beast)  a  swine,  for  any  suppoeable  benefit  accruing 
uereby  to  this  outward  carcasse,  espscially  when  itt  may  bee  far 
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plainly  aflSrmed  hj  Ayicenna,  a  physician  of  great  authority, 
and  whose  religion,  prohibiting  wine,  conld  less  extenuate 
ebriety.  But  Averroes,  a  man  of  his  own  &uth,  was  of  an- 
other Delief ;  restraining  his  ebriety  unto  hilarity,  and  in  effect 
making  no  more  thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth,  and  was 
allowable  in  Cato ;  that  is,  a  sober  incalescence  and  regulated 
situation  from  wine ;  or,  what  may  be  conceived  between 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  when  the  text  expresseth  they  were 
merry,  or  drank  largely ;  and  whereby  indeed  the  commodi- 
ties set  down  by  Avicenna,  that  is,  allcTiation  of  spirits,  reso- 
lution of  superfluities,  provocation  of  sweat  and  urine,  may 
also  ensue.  But  as  for  dementation,  sopition  of  reason  and 
the  diviner  particle,  from  drink ;  thougn  American  religion 
approve,  and  Pagan  |)iety  of  old  hath  practised  it,  even  at 
their  sacrifices,  Christian  morality  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
will  not  allow.  And  surely  that  religion  which  excuseth  the 
fact  of  Noah,  in  the  aged  surprisal  of  six  hundred  years,  and 
unexpected  inebriation  from  the  unknown  effects  of  wine^ 
will  neither  acquit  ebriosity  ^  nor  ebriety,  in  their  known  and 
intended  perversions. 

And  indeed  although  sometimes  effects  succeed  which  may 
relieve  the  body,  yet  if  they  carry  mischief  or  peril  unto  the 
soul,  we  are  therein  restrainable  by  divinity,  which  circum- 
Bcribeth  physick,  and  circumstantiaUy  determines  the  use 
thereof.  From  natiural  considerations  physick  commendetL 
the  use  of  venery ;  and  haply  incest,  adultery,  or  stupration, 
may  prove  as  physically  advantageous  as  conjugal  copulation; 
which  notwitnstanding  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice. 
And  truly  effects,  consequents,  or  events  which  we  commend^ 
arise  ofttimes  from  ways  which  we  all  condemn.  Thus  from 
the  fact  of  Lot  we  derive  the  generation  ofEuth  and  blessed 
nativity  of  our  Saviour ;  which  notwithstanding  did  not  ex- 
tenuate the  incestuous  ebriety  of  the  generator.  And  if,  as 
is  commonly  urged,  we  think  to  extenuate  ebriety  from  the 
benefit  of  vomit  oft  succeeding,  Egyptian  sobriety  will  con- 
better  relieved  by  soe  many  excellent,  easie,  warrantable  wayes  o£ 
physick. —  Wr, 

*'  Drankenness  (raethinks)  can  neither  become  a  wise  philosopher  to 
prescribe,  nor  a  virtuous  man  to  practise." — Bp,  Hall,  Heaven  upon 
Earth,  §  3. 

'  iimotUy,']    Habitual  dnir.kenness. 
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demn  11^  wliieh  pinged  botii  w»78  twice  a  mcmi^  without  tiu^ 
pertuibafeion;  ajod we fooliahlr contemn  the  liberal  haoduif. 
God,  and  ample  field  of  Tnedidnefl  which  soberly  prochiDei 
that  action. 

17.  A  conceit  there  is,  thatthe  devil  commonlj  appeavetiL 
with  a  doyen-  hoof  :^  wherein,  althxyogb  it  seem  excessivBly^ 
ridiculous,  there  may  be  somewhat  of  truth ;  and  the  ground 
thereof  at  first  might  bo  his  fipequent  appearing  in  the  shajMS' 
of  a  goat,  which  answers  that  descrijption.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  ancient  Christians  concermng  the  apparition  of 
Fanites,  fiums,  and  satyrs ;  and  in  this  form  we  read  of  one 
that  appeared  tmto  Antony  in  the  wiidemess.  The  same 
is  also  confirmed  from  ezpositionB  of  Holy  Scrwturee;  few 
whereas  it  is  said,*  **  Thou  sfaalt  not  offer  unto  aevils,"  the 
original  word  is  seyhnmm,  that<  is,  roudi  and  hairy  goats, 
beoiuse  in  that  shape  thet  devil  most  often  a.ppearad;  as  is 
ezjiounded  by  the  Babbios,  and  Tremellius  haUi  also  ez^ 
punnad ;  and  as  the  woid  Anchnah,  the  god  of  Bmaih,  is  by 
some  conceived.  Nor  did  he  onl^  assume  this  shape  indder 
times,  but  commonly  in  latter  tunes,  especially  in  thephioe 
of  his  worship,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  confession  of 
witches,  and  as  in  many  stcnies  it  stands  confirmed  by  Bodi* 
nuB.t  And  therefiore  a  goat  is  not  improperly  made  the 
hierogljphick  of  the  devil,  as  Pierius  hath  expressed  it. .  So 
might  it  be  the  emblem  of  sin,  as  it  was  in  the  sin-offering ; 
and  BO  likewise  of  wicked  and  sinM  men,  according  to  the 
expression  of  Scripture  in  the  method  of  the  last  ^stribup 
tiim;  when  our  Saviour  shall  separate  ihe  sheep  from  the. 
coats,  that  is,  the  sons  of  the  Lamb  from  the  children  of  the 
devil. 

*  Levitt  xvii.  f  Inihis  JkmumtmumkL 

«  hoof.]  'Us  ranuurluble  tUt  of  aU  oiMtans  the  d«vil  ohoM  the  ^ 
doven-iooted,  whermn  to  appeare,  as  Batyn,  and  ffoatuhe  monsters : 
the  swine  whereon  to  woii:e  his  malioe :  and  the  calves  wherein  to  bee 
worshiped  as  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  For  which  canse  the  Spirit  of  (3od 
cald  those  calves  (raised  hy  Jeroboam  for  worship)  devils :  2  Chron.  xi. 
15.  And  that  he  chose  his  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  was  veiy 
suitable.  For  where  their  god  was  a  calfe,  'twas  not  miproper  tiia*  m 
butcher  should  be  the  preiste.>->1f9-. 
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OHAFEER  XXIV. 

Cf  Popmlar  CSutoau,  Opimom,  dsc.;  of  the  Prediction  of  the  Tear  eiutumg 
from  the  Inaeete  in  Oak  Afplet ;  that  Children  would  noituraUy  tpeak: 
H^rem;  of  refraining  to  hU  Swallows;  of  Lighte  hurmng  ddmat  the 
Apparition  of  Spirit»i  of  ihe  wearing  of  Coral ;  ofMeee^  JRod  in  the. 
Diecavery  ofMinee;  ofdieeovenng  douJbifnl  mattere  by  Book  or  Stqf, 

1.  That  temperamental  dignotions;  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  humoursy  may  be  collected  &om  spots  in  our  nails, 
we  are  not  averse,  to  cotDicede.;  but  yet'  not  ready  to  admit 
sundry  divinations  voi^ularly  raised  upon  them,  Nor  do  we. 
observe  it  verified  in  others,  what  Cardan*  discovered  as  a 
property  in  himself ;  to  have  found  therein  some  signs  of 
most  events  that.^er  happened  unto  him.  Or  that  there  is. 
much  considerable  in  that  doctrine  of  cheinomanoy,  that  spots, 
in  the  top  of  the  nails  do  mgnify  things  past*;  in  the  middle, 
things  present ;  and  at  tiie  bottom,  events  to  come.  That 
white  specks  presa^  our  felicity;  blue  ones  our  mijsfor- 
tunes.  That  tnose  ut  the  nail  of  the  thumb  have  significa*- 
tions  of  honour ;  those  in  the  forefinger,  of  riches;  and  so 
respectively  in  other  fingers  (according  to  planetical  relations, 
from  whence  they  receire  their  names),  as  Tricassusfhath 
iak&i  up,  and  Ficdolus  well  rejecteth.^ 

We  shaU  not  proceed  to  query^  what  truth  there  is  in 

Eahnistry,  or  divmation  from  those  lines  inotur  hands,  of 
igh  denomination.  Although  if  any  thing  be  therein,  it 
seems  not  confinahle  unto  man;  but  other  creatures  aie^also 
considerable ;  aa  is  the  forefoot  of  tha  mole>  and  especially 
of  the  monkey,  whermi  we  have  observed  the  table-line,  that 
of  life  and  of  the  liver. 

2.  That  chUdr^i  committed  unto  the  school  of  nature, 
without  institution,  would  naturally  speak  the- primitive  laa» 
goage  of  the  world,  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  heathena,  socL 

*  DeVanOateJlenun..  f  DelntpeettonelfanAe. 

*  tpott,  dfc]  ThiB  M^ing^  has  remained  to  the  premnt  day.  Snefa 
soperatltioiia  wiil  only  ceaae  when  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  oidei% 
throngh  whom  they  find  their  way  into  the  nmseiy,  shall  have  ftnat 
place  to  the  genend  difihsion  of  knowledge  oapeciaMy  of  rvkgiom^ 
jcnowledge. 
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continued  since  hy  Christians.;  who  will  have  it  our  Hebrew 
tongue,  as  being  the  language  of  Adam.  That  this  were 
true,  were  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  for  the  easy  attain- 
ment of  that  useful  tongue,  but  to  determine  the  true  and 
primitive  Hebrew.  For  whether  the  present  Hebrew  be  the 
nnconfounded  language  of  Babel,  and  that  which,  remaining 
in  Heber,  was  continued  by  Abraham  and  his  posterity ;  *  or 

•  For  toJiether  the  present  Hebrew,  <fcc.]  On  the  Bubject  of  this  passage, 
patient  and  learned  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  snccessiye  ages  to 
afford  us — only  hypothesis  and  conjectures.  And  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  nothing  more  satis&ctory  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
expected,  yet  is  it  certain,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a  thorough  com- 
petency to  propose  even  these,  nothing  less  would  suffice  than  iJie  most 
profound  acquaintance  with  history  and  geography  from  their  remotest 
traces ;  and  an  erudition  competent  to  the  antdysis  and  classification,  not 
only  of  the  languages  of  antiquity,  but  of  those  living  tongues  and  dialects 
which  now  cover  the  earth,  and  to  which  modem  discoveries  are  daily 
making  additions.  On  the  question,  whether  the  confusion  of  tongues 
left  one  section  or  fiimily  of  the  existing  population  in  possession  of  the 
pure  and  unadulterated  antediluvian  utnguage,  I  cannot  perceive  the 
materials  for  constructing  even  a  conjecture.  As  to  the  theory  here 
proposed,  on  which  Abraham  might  understand  those  nations  among 
whom  he  sojourned,  by  bis  own  means  of  philological  approximation, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  almost  like  claiming  for  the  patriarch  an 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Among  the 
most  recent  works  on  this  general  class  of  questions,  is  Mr.  Beke's 
OrigvnM  BiUica,  a  work  in  which  some  novel  hypotheses  have  called 
down  on  their  author  the  criticism  of  those  who  diner  from  him ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  tribute  of  praise  has  not  been  denied  to  the  ability 
he  has  displayed,  and  especially  to  that  spirit  of  reverence  for  scriptural 
authority  which  pervades  his  work. 

Mr.  Beke  first  states  his  opinion, — in  opposition  to  the  more  usual 
hypothesis  which  considers  the  languages  of  the  Jews,  Arabians,  and 
other  nations  of  similar  character,  to  be  the  Semitic  or  Shemitish  fiunily 
of  languago^ — ^that  this  origin  may  more  probably  be  assigned  to  those 
of  Tibet,  China,  and  all  those  nations  of  the  east  and  south-east  of  Asia> 
which  are  manifestly  distinct  from  the  Japhthitish  Hindoos  and 
Tartars  ;  including  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  South 
Seas.  He  subsequently  gives  the  following  reasons  for  attributing  to 
the  usually-oalled  Semitic  languages  (namely,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  of  Abyssinia),  "  a  Mitzrite,  and  therefore  Hamitish 
origin,"  '*  When  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  call  Abraham  from  his 
native  country,  the  land  of  the  Arphaxidites,  or  Chaldees,  first  into  the 
country  of  Aram,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Canaan,  one  of  two  things 
must  necessarily  have  had  place ;  either  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  lat- 
ter  countries  spoke  the  same  language  as  himself,  or  else  that  he  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongues  spoken  by  these  people  during  his 
residence  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  vernacular.    That  they 
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rather  the  language  of  Phoenicia  and  Canaan,  wherein  he 
lived,  some  learned  men  I  perceive  do  yet  remain  unsatisfied. 

all  made  use  of  the  aame  langnage  cannot  be  imagined.  Even  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  descendants  of  Arphazad,  Abraham's  ancestor,  and 
the  Aramites,  in  whose  territories  Terah  and  his  family  first  took  up 
their  residence,  spoke  the  same  language,  or,  at  the  furthest,  merely 
cUalects  of  the  same  original  Shemitish  tongue,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
this  language  would  hare  resembled  those  which  were  spoken  by  the 
Hamitiui  Ganaanites,  and  Philistines,  in  whose  countries  Abraham 
afterwards  sojourned,  unless  we  at  the  same  time  contend  that  the  con- 
fusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  was  practically  inoperaUve ;  a  conclusion,  I 
apprehend,  in  which  we  should  be  directly  opposed  to  the  express  words 
of  Scripture :  Gen.  xi.  1 — 9. 

"  We  have  no  alternative,  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  but  to  con- 
sider (as,  in  fact,  is  the  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  circum- 
stances), that  Abraham  having  travelled  from  his  native  place  (a  dis- 
tance of  above  600  miles)  to  the  'south  country,'  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, where  he  'sojourned  many  days,'  he  and  his  &mily  would  have 
acquired  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  thus  took  up 
their  residence.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  Abraham  and  his 
descendants,  although  living  in  a  foreign  country,  and  necessarily 
speaking  the  language  of  that  country  in  their  communications  with  its 
inhabituits,  womd  also  have  retained  the  Anunitish  tong^ue  spoken  in 
Haran,  and  that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  having  been 
kept  up,  first  by  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  his  cousin  Bebekiw,  and 
subsequently  by  that  of  Jacob  also  with  his  cousins  Leah  and  Eachel, 
and  more  espeinally  from  the  circumstance  of  Jacob's  having  so  long  re- 
sided in  Padan-Aram,  and  of  idl  his  children,  with  the  exception  of 
Benjamin,  having  been  bom  there,  the  family  language  of  Jacobs  at  the 
time  of  his  return  into  the  '  south  countir,'  must  indisputably  have  been 
the  Aramitish.    It  may  be  argued  farther,  that  although  for  the  pur- 

n  of  holding  communication  with  the  Canaanities  and  the  Philistines, 
M  necessary  to  understand  their  languages  also,  yet  that  the  lan- 
guage most  fiuniliar  to  Jacob  and  his  household  continued  to  be  the 
Aramitish,  until  the  period  when  they  all  left  Canaan  to  go  down  into 
Mitzraim ;  and  hence  it  might  be  contended  that  no  good  reason  exists 
for  opposing  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  t£e  Hebrew  is  the 
same  Aramitish  tongue  which  was  taken  by  the  Israelites  into  Mitz- 
raim, it  being  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  language  was  preserved 
substantially  without  corruption  during  the  whole  time  of  their  sojourn- 
ing in  that  country. 

"  But  even  admitting  this  argument,  which  however  I  am  &r  firom 
aUowine  to  be  conclusive ;  how  are  we  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Arabic  language?  This  is  clearly  not  of  Aramitish  derivation.  It  is 
the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the  countrymen  of  Hagar,  amongst 
whom  Ishmael  was  taken  by  her  to  reside,  and  with  whom  he  and  his 
descendants  speedily  beosine  mixed  up  and  completely  identified* 
Among  these  people  it  is  not  possible  that  the  slightest  portion  of  the 
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Althoogli  I  confess  probabilitj  stands  fairest  for  the  former ; 
nor  are  thej  without  all  reason,  who  think  that  at  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  there  was  no  con^tution  of  a  new  speech  in 
erery  family,  but  a  variation  and  permutation  of  the  old ;  out 
of  one  common  language  raising  several  dialects,  the  primi- 
tive tongue  remaining  still  entire ;  which  they  who  retained, 
might  make  a  shift  to  understand  most  of  the  rest.  By 
virtue  whereof  in  those  primitive  times  and  greener  confu- 

AmnitiBb  tongne  of  Abraham  sbould  baTe  existed  before  the  time  of 
lahmael ;  nor  oan  it  be  oonoeived  that  the  Mitzritish  deeoendants  of  the 
latter  wonld  have  acquired  that  language  through  him,  even  supponog 
(though  I  consider  it  to  be  far  from  an  eatablished  fikst)  toat  the 
Anumtish  had  continued  to  be  the  only  language  which  was  spoken  by 
Abfaham's  fiEmiily  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  the  south 
conntiy  among  the  Ganaanites  and  Philistines ;  and  supposing,  also, 
that  lahmael  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  language,  and  ofna 
oAer  (which,  howerer,  is  very  improbable,  his  mother  beiug  a  Mitanite), 
from  the  oircnmatance  of  his  chilohood  haviqg  been  passed  in  his  fathers 
house. 

**  I  apprehend,  indeed,  that  the  Mitzritish  origin  of  the  Arabic  Ian- 
goage  is  a  &ct  which  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  if  this  fsict  be  conceded, 
tkete  remains  no  sltematiTe  but  to  admit — ^indeed  it  is  a  mere  truism  to 
ny — that  the  Hebrew,  which  is  a  cognate  dialect  with  the  Arabic,  must 
be  of  oommon  origin  with  that  language,  and  consequently  of  Mits- 

.ritiah  derivation  also The  ieict  of  the  striking  coind- 

denoes  which  may  be  fbxmd  in  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  in  N orthem 
.Africa,  with  the  IsDgusges  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Hebrew,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  confinnatoiy  of  the  Hunitish  origin  which  I  attri- 
bute to  the  whole  of  them ;  and  it  .becomes  the  more  particularly  so,  on 
the  oonsideiation  that  I  derive  the  Berbers  themselves  dii^cUy  frtnu 
.the  country  where  I  conceive  the  Israelites  'to  have  acquired  their  lan- 
guage." 

As  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  chauge  which  took  plaoe  in  the  ezist- 
ing  language  at  its  confusion,  Mr.  Beke  contends,  "  that  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  and  permanent  change  of  dialect  is  more  strictly  in.  accordance 
with  the  litend  meaning  of  the  scriptural  aoeount  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  than  the  supposition  that  &e  consequences  of  that  miraculous 
•oooorranoe  were  of  a  temporary  nature  only,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
present  diversities  in  the  languages  of  the  woridaie  to  be  referred  to  the 
gradual  operation  of  subsequent  causes." 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  still  more  in  the  disquisition  which 
precedes  ity  Mr.  Beke's  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  a  very  high  authority 
both  as  a  natural  historian  and  a  philologist, — ^the  Itev.  W.  D.  Cony- 
beare,  who  supports  (in  his  £lemeiUary  Oovtw  of  Lectures,  on  the  Orm- 
etfm>  InltrpretatUmf  andLeading  Doetrmea  of  the  Bible),  the  more  usually 
received  opinion,  that  Hebrew,  and  the  cognate  languages,  ace  of  Shsm- 
ituh  origin. 
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rionBy  Abraham,  of  the  family  of  Heber,  was  able  to  conyerse 
with  the  Chaldeans,  to  undmtand  MeBopotamiacns,  Ganaaa- 
itea,  Fhilifltmes,  and,  Egyptians:  whose  aeyeral  dialects  he 
'eould  reduce  unto  the  original  and  primitiye  tongue,  and  so 
be  able  to  understand  them. 

8.  Though  useless  unto  us,  and  rather  of  molestation,^  we 
commonlj  refirain  from  killing  swallows,  and  esteem  it  im- 
lucky^  to  destroy  them:  whether  herein  there  be  not  a 
Pagan  relick,  we  haye  some  reason  to  doubt.  For  we  read 
in  iEHian,  that  these  birds  were  sacred  unto  the  Penates  or 
housdhold  ffods  of  the  ancients,  and  therefore  were  pre- 
seryed.*  The  same  they  also  honoured  as  the  nuncios  of  the 
spring ;  and  we  ind  in  Athen»us  that  the  Ithodians  had  a 
-  solemn  song  to  welcome  in  the  swallow. 

4.  That  candles  and  lights  bum  dim  and  blue  at  the  ap- 
parition of  spirits,  may  be  true,  if  the  ambient  lair  be  full  of 
BulphureouB'spirits,  as  it  happeneth  ofttimes  in  mines,  where 
damps  and  acid  exhalations  are  able  to  extinguish  them. 
And  may  be  also  yerified,  when  sjptiits  do  make  themselyes 
yisible  by  bodies  of  bugIi  effluyiums.  But  of  lower  conai- 
deration  is  the  oommcm  fisretelling  of  strangers,  from  the 
fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles ;  which  only  sig- 
jiifieth  a  moist  and  pluyious  air  about  them,  hindering  the 
ayolation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles;  wliereupon 
they  are  forced  to  settle  upon  the  snast.^ 

6.  Though  coral  doth  properly  preserve  and  fasten  the 
teeth  in  men,  yet  is  it  used  m  children  to  make  an  easier 
passa^  for  them:  and  for  that  intent  is  worn  about  their 
*  The  same  is  extant  in  the  8th  of  Atheneos. 

V  nadeu,  die,']  This  is  a  most  nndesenred  aensore.  The  swallows  are 
yeiy  useful  in  destroving  myriads  of  insects,  whioh  would  be  injurious. 

'  and  mUem  it  wmtdcy,  dErc]    A  similar  superstition  attaches  to  the 

robin  and  the  wren ; — ^the  tradition  ii,  that  u  their  nests  are  robbed, 

the  oows  will  give  bloody  milk ; — schoolboys  rarely  are  found  hardy 

enough  to  commit  such  a  depredation  on  these  birds,  of  which  the  oom- 

.  xnon  people  in  some  parts  of  England  haye  this  legend — 

Bobinets  and  Jeanj  Wrens, 

Are  €rod  Almighty's  eosks  and  hens. 

'  tnoitA  The  Norfolk  (and  perhaps  other /oft'x)  vulgar  term,  signi- 
fying the  burnt  portion  of  the  wick  of  the  candle  ;  which,  when  suffi- 
ciently lengthened  by  want  of  snuffing,  becomes  crowned  with  a  cap  of 
the  purest  lamp-black,  caUed'  here,  "  uie  ftingous  parcels,"  &c. 
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necks.  But  whether  this  eastern  were  not  superstitioual^ 
founded,  as  presumed  an  amulet  or  defensative  against  fasci- 
nation, is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  same  is  delivered 
by  Pliny  ;*  Aruspices  religiosum  coralli  geatamen  amoliendis 
periculis  arhitrantur;  et  surculi  infantia  alligati^  tutelam 
hcibere  creduntur} 

6.  A  strange  kind  of  exploration  and  peculiar  way  of  rhab- 
domancy  is  that  which  is  used  in  mineral  discoTeries  ;  that 
is,  with  a  forked  hazel,  commonly  called  Moses'  rod,  which 
freely  held  forth,  will  stir  and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it. 
And  though  many  there  are  who  have  attempted  to  make  it 
good,  yet  until  better  information,  we  are  of  opinion  with 
Agricolat,  that  in  itself  it  is  a  fruitless  exploration,^  strongly 
scenting  of  Pagan  derivation,  and  the  virgula  divma,  prover- 
bially  magnified  of  old.  The  ground  whereyf  were  the  magi- 
cal rods  in  poets,  that  of  Pallas  in  Homer,  that  of  Mercury 
that  charmed  Argus,  and  that  of  Girce  which  transformed 
the  followers  of  Tllysses.  Too  boldly  usurping  the  name  of 
Moses'  rod,  firom  which  notwithstanding,  and  that  of  Aaron, 
were  probably  occasioned  the  fables  of  s3l  the  rest.  Por  that 
of  Moses  must  needs  be  famous  unto  the  Egyptians ;  and 
that  of  Aaron  unto  many  other  nations,  as  beine  preserved 
in  the  ark,  until  the  destruction  of  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon. 

*  Lib.  Txxii.  f  DeRe  Metdllicci,  lib.  il. 

'  That  temperamental,  <frc.]  The  first  five  sections  of  thifl  chapter 
were  first  added  in  the  2ud  edition. 

•  exploration.]  This  is  worthy  of  note  bycause  itt  is  averred  by  manye 
authors  of  whom  the  world  haUi  a  great  opinion. —  Wr, 

From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Philips,  in  Tuloch's  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Yol.  ziii.  p.  309,  on  the  divining  rod,  it  appears  that  it  was  ably  advocated 
by  De  Thouvenel,  in  France,  in  the  18th  century,  and  soon  niter — in  our 
own  country — ^by  a  philosopher  of  unimpeachable  veradtv,  and  a  chemist^ 
Mr.  William  Oookworthy,  of  Plymouth.  Pryce  also  informs  us,  p.  128, 
of  his  Mineralogia  Conwineneis,  that  many  mines  have  been  discovered 
by  means  of  the  rod,  and  quotes  several ;  but,  after  a  long  account  of 
the  mode  of  cutting,  tying,  and  using  it,  interspersed  with  observations 
on  the  discriminating  fatties  of  constitutions  and  persons  in  its  use, 
altogether  rejects  it^  because  '^  Cornwall  is  so  plentifully  stored  with 
tin  and  copper  lodes,  that  some  accident  every  week  discovers  to  us  a 
fresh  vein,'^and  because  "  a  grain  of  metal  attracts  the  rod  as  strongly 
as  a  pound,"  for  which  reason  "it  has  been  fodnd  to  dip  equally  to  a 
poor  as  to  a  rich  lode."— See  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc»  ii.  128. 
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7.  A  practice  there  is  among  us  to  determine  doubtful 
matters,  by  the  opening^  of  a  TOok,  and  letting  fall  a  staff, 
which  notwithstanding  are  ancient  fragments  of  Pagan 
divinations.  The  first  an  imitation  of  sortet  Somericw,  or 
Virg%lian<B,^  drawing  determinations'  from  verses  casually 
occurring.    The  same  was  practised  by  Severus,  who  enter- 

'  opening.']  For  tbo  casual  openisg  of  a  Bible,  see  Cardcm,  de  Va* 
rietate,  p.  1040.— WV. 

*  VirgilianoB.]  King  Charles  I.  tried  the  «ortet  VirgiUimoBt  as  is 
related  by  Welwood  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  king  being  at  Oxford  durinff  the  civil  wars,  went  one  day  to 
see  the  pubkc  library,  where  he  was  £uwed  among  other  books,  a  Virgil 
nobly  printed,  and  exquisitely  bound.  The  Lord  Falkland,  to  divert 
the  kin^,  would  have  his  majesty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the 
9orUa  VtrgUiana,  which  every  body  knows  was  an  usual  kind  of  augury 
some  ages  past.  Whereupon  the  king  opening  the  book,  the  period 
which  ^ppened  to  ocme  up,  was  that  part  of  Dido's  imprecation  against 
uSlneas ;  which  Mr.  Dryden  translates  thus : — 

Tet  let  a  race  untamed,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose. 
Oppreas'd  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field. 
His  men  diBoouraged  and  himself  expell'd. 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  subjects,  and  his  son's  embrace, 
first  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain. 
And  their  untimely  &te  lament  in  yain  : 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease. 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace  ; 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  oomman<]^ 
But  fidl  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand, 
And  lie  unburied  in  the  common  sand. 
It  is  said  King  Charles  seemed  concerned  at  this  accident ;  and  thai 
the  Lord  Falkland  observing  it,  would  likewise  try  his  own  fortune  in 
the  same  manner ;  hoping  he  might  fidl  upon  some  passage  that  could 
have  no  relation  to  his  case,  and  thereby  divert  the  king's  thouffhts 
from  any  impression  the  other  might  have  upon  him.   But  the  place 
that  FaUdand  stumbled  upon  was  yet  more  suited  to  hb  destiny  than 
the  other  had  been  to  the  king's ;  being  the  following  expressions  of 
Evander,  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  son  Pallas,  as  they  we  trans- 
lated by  the  same  hand : — 

0  Ptdlas  f  thou  hast  &il'd  thy  phghted  word. 
To  fight  with  reason  ;  not  to  tempt  the  sword. 

1  wam'd  thee  but  in  vain,  for  weU  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  for, 
Toung  as  l£ou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come. 

TOL.  n.  H 
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tained  ominoiu  h<^>e6  of  the  empire,  from  that  yene  in  Viisil, 
Tu  reaere  imperio  populate  JUmane,  memento  ;  and  Qorm** 
nuA,  who  reigned  but  few  dAys,  was  diacouraged  bj  another ; 
that  ia,  O^enduni  ierrU  hune  tafUitm  fata^  nee  uUra  ene 
sinuntfi  Nor  was  thia  only  performed  in  neathmi  authors,  but 
upon  the  sacred  text  of  Scripture,  as  Gregorius  Turonenais 
hath  left  some  account ;  and  as  the  practice  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  before  his  expedition  into  Asia  Minor,  is  delirered 
by  Gedrenus. 

As  for  the  divination  or  decision  from  the  staff,  it  is  an 
augurial  relick,  and  the  practice  thereof  is  accused  by  God 
himself;  "  My  people  ask  counsel  of  their  stocks,  and  their 
staff  dedareth  unto  them ."  *  Of  this  kind  of  rhabdomancy 
was  that  practised  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that  Chaldean  mis- 
cellany, delivered  by  Bzekiel ;  "  The  King  of  Babylon  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways  to  use 
divination,  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  consulted  with 
images,  he  looked  in  the  liver :  at  ti^  right  hand  were  the 
divinations  of  Jerusalem."  f  That  is,  as  Estius  expounded 
it,  the  left  way  leading  unix>  Babbah,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  right  unto  Jerusalem,  he  consulted  idols 
and  entrails,  he  threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which 
way  they  would  light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he 
marched  towards  Jerusalem.  A  like  way  of  belomancy  or 
divination  by  arrows  hath  been  in  request  with  Scythians, 
Alanes,  Germans,  with  the  Africans  and  Turks  of  Algier. 
But  of  another  nature  was  that  which  was  practised  by 
Elislia,t  when,  by  an  arrow  shot  from  an  eastern  window, 
he  presigniAed  the  destruction  of  Syria ;  or  when,  according 
unto  the  three  strokes  of  Joash,  with  an  arrow  upon  the 
ground,  he  foretold  the  number  of  his  victories.  For  thereby 
the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  particulajred  the  same,  and  determined 
the  strokes  of  the  king,  unto  three,  which  the  hopes  of  the 
prophet  expected  in  tmce  that  number.* 

*  Hoaea  iy.  f  5sQk«  xxiv.  :f  2  Kings  ^Ui.  15. 

^  tinwUA  Of  all  other,  I  etnnot  but  adoUM  ihaA  ominouB  dreame  of 
Conatans,  the  emperor,  the  aonao  oi  Heraolaonaa,  and  &ifaar  of  Pogo- 
natiis,  anno  imperii  18,  who  beintfo  io  ^At  with  bazbariana  the  next, 
mome,  near  TheaMloDica,  thought  hoe  heaid  one  dyinge  Oig  aXK^f 
Nir^v,  which  the  next  day  proTod  too  true. — Wr, 

'  As  for  the  divi/noHon,  dscA  Tliis  paragraph,  and  the  three  following, 
were  first  added  in  tha  Booond  edititm. 
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8.  We  cannot  omit  to  obaeire  the  tenacity  of  ancient 
oostomB,  in  tbe  nominal  obserration  of  the  several  daje  of 
the  week,  according  to  Gbntile  and  Pagan  appellations  ;* 
for  the  original  is  toij  high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient 
I^gyptians,  who  named  the  same  according  to  the'  seven 
phnets,  the  admired  stars  of  heaven,  and  reputed  duties 
9iB£ms  them.  Unto  every  one  assigning  a  several  day ;  not 
aeeording  to  their  celestuu  order,  or  as  they  are  disposed  in 
heaven,  but  after  a  diatesseron  or  musical  fourth.  For  be- 
ginning Saturday  with  Saturn,  tbe  supremest  planet,  they 
aoeoonted  by  Jupiter  and  Mars  unto  Sol,  making  Sunday. 
IVom  S<d  in  like  manner  by  Venus  and  Mercury  imto  Luna, 
making  Monday :  and  so  through  all  the  rest.  And  the 
samie  order  they  confirmed  by  numbering  the  hours  of  the 
day  unto  twentjr-four,  aceordmg  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
planets.  For  beginning  to  account  from  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  so  about  unto  twenty-four,  the  next  day  will  fall 
unto  Sol;  whence  accounting  twenty-four,  the  next  will 
happen  unto  Luna,  making  Monday ;  and  so  with  the  rest, 
according  to  the  account  and  order  observed  still  among  us. 

The  Jews  themselves,  in  their  astrological  considerations, 
concerning  iiativities  and  planetary  hours,  observe  the  same 
order  upon  aa  witty  foundational  Beeauae,  by  an  equal  inter- 
val, they  make  seven  triangles,  the  bases  whereof  are  the 
seven  sides  of  a  septilateral  n^ure,  described  within  a  circle. 
That  is,  if  a  figure  of  seven  siaes  be  described  in  a  circle,  and 
at  the  angles  thereof  the  names  of  the  planets  be  placed  in 
their  natmnd  order  on  it ;  if  we  begin  witii  Saturn,  and  suc- 
cessively draw  lines  from  angle  to  angle,  until  seven  equi- 
cmral  triangles  be  described,  whose  bases  are  the  seven  sides 
of  the  septi^teral  fifi;ure ;  the  triangles  will  be  made  by  this 
order.t  The  first  being  made  by  Saturn^  Sol,  and  Luna, 
tbflit  is,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday ;  and  so  the  rest  in 
the  order  still  retained. 

But  thus  much  is  observable,  that  however  in  celestial 
conaiderationa  thi^  embraced  tbe  received  <»der  of  the 
planets,  yet  did  they  not  retain  either  characters  or  names 
in  common  use  amongst  ua ;  but  declining  humto  denomi- 

*  Vion.  Comi  lib.  xx3rdL 

t  Cvivs  icon  Q^vd  Loci,  Qafard,  cap,  H.  ti  FdbriL  Podm 
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nations,  thej  assigned  them  names  from  some  remarkable 
qualities :  as  is  very  observable  in  their  red  and  splendent 
planets,  that  is,  of  Mars  and  Yenus.  But  the  change  of 
their  names*  disparaged  not  the  consideration  of  their 
natures ;  nor  did  they  thereby  reject  all  memory  of  these 
remarkable  stars,  which  God  himself  admitted  in  his  taber- 
nacle, if  conjecture  will  hold  concerning  the  golden  candle- 
stick, whose  shaft  resembled  the  sun,  and  six  branches  the 
planets  about  it. 

9.  We  are  unwilling  to  enlarge  concerning  many  other ; 
only  referring;  imto  sober  examination,  what  natural  effects 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  when  to  prevent  the  ephialtes^ 
or  night-mare,  we  hang  up  an  hollow  stone  in  our  stables ; 
when  for  amulets  against  agues  we  use  the  chips  of  gallows 
and  places  of  execution/  When  for  warts  we  rub  our  hands 
*  MaadimNogah. 

'  exeeuHon.]  See  wbat  the  Lord  St.  Alban's  sayea  for  the  oertamtya 
of  this  ezperimente  made  upon  himeelf  in  hia  natiural  histoiye,  centarye 
lOth,  and  997  experiment. — Wr. 

"  The  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been  entire,  or  have  touched^ 
is  of  all  others  the  most  inoredible ;  yet  according  unto  our  fidthfid 
manner  of  examination  of  nature,  we  will  make  some  little  mention  of 
it.  The  taking  away  of  warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  somewhat  that- 
afterwards  is  put  to  waste  and  consume,  is  a  common  experiment ;  and 
I  do  apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  my  own  experience.  I  had 
from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers :  afterwards,  when  I 
was  about  sixteen  yean  old,  being  then  at  Paris^  tiiere  ffrew  upon  both 
my  hands  a  number  of  warts  at  ^e  least  an  hundred,  in  a  month's 
space.  The  English  ambassador's  lady,  who  was  a  woman  fiu*  from 
superstition,  told  me  one  day,  she  would  help  me  away  with  my  warts: 
whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed  the 
warts  all  over  with  the  &t  side ;  and  amongst  the  rest^  that  wart  which 
I  had  had  from  my  childhood :  then  she  nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with, 
the  &t  towards  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her  chamber  window,  which 
was  to  the  south.  The  success  was,  that  within  fiye  weeks'  space  all 
the  warts  went  quite  away :  and  that  wart  which  I  had  so  long  endured, 
for  company.  But  at  the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because  they  came  in 
a  short  time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short  time  again  ;  but  the  going 
away  of  that  which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with  me.  THiejr 
say  the  like  is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts  with  a  men  elder  stick 
and  then  buying  the  stick  to  rot  in  muck«  It  would  be  tried  with 
corns  and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences.  I  would  have  it  also 
tried  with  some  parts  of  living  creatures  that  are  nearest  the  nature 
of  excrescences ;  as  the  combs  of  cocks,  the  rours  of  cocks,  the 
horns  of  beasts,  Ac  And  I  would  haye  it  tried  both  ways  ;  both  by 
rubbing  those  parts  with  lard,  or  elder,  as  before ;  and  ^  cutting  off 
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before  the  moon,^  or  commit  any  maculated  part  unto  the 
touch  of  the  dead.  What  truth  there  is  in  niose  common 
female  doctrines,  that  the  first  rib  of  roast  beef  powdered,  is 
a  peculiar  remedy  against  fluxes ; — ^that  to  urine  upon  earth 
newly  cast  up  by  a  mole,  bringeth  down  the  menses  in 
women ; — that  if  a  child  dieth,  and  the  neck  becometh  not 
stiff,  but  for  many  hours  remaineth  lithe  and  flaccid,  some 
other  in  the  same  house  will  die  not  long  after ; — that  if  a 
woman  with  child  looketh  upon  a  dead  body,  her  child  will 
be  of  a  pale  complexion  ;* — our  learned  ana  critical  philo- 
sophers might  illustrate,  whose  exactor  performances  our 
adventures  do  but  solicit:  meanwhile,  I  hope  they  will 
plausibly  receive  our  attempts,  or  candidly  correct  our  mis- 
conjectures.^ 

Difloe,  Bed  ira  cadat  naso,  ragosaque  sanna, 
Dmn  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pmmone  revello. 

«ome  piece  of  those  parts,  and  laying  it  to  consume  :  to  see  whether  it 
^11  work  any  effect  towards  the  consumption  of  that  part  which  was 
once  joined  with  it." — NcBtiuraL  History,  Gent.  x.  No.  997. 

^  When  far  wartt  toe  rub  <mr  hands,  <irc.]  Hear  what  Sir  Kenehne 
Bigby  says  of  this  matter  in  hia  Late  Ducauree,  d:e.  TotKhing  the  Cwre 
cfvmbndthy  the  Power  of  Sympathy,  &c.  12mo.  1658. 

"  I  cannot  omit  to  add  hereunto  another  experiment,  which  is,  that 
we  find  by  the  effects,  how  the  rays  of  the  moon  are  cold  and  moist. 
It  is  without  controversy,  that  the  luminous  parts  of  those  rays  come 
from  the  sun,  the  moon  having  no  light  at  all  within  her,  as  her  eclipses 
bear  witness,  which  happen  when  the  earth  is  opposite  betwixt  her  and 
the  sun ;  which  interposition  suffers  her  not  to  have  light  from  his  rays. 
The  beams  then  which  come  firom  the  moon,  are  uiose  of  the  sun, 
which  glancing  upon  her,  reflect  upon  us,  and  so  bring  with  them  the 
Atoms  of  that  cold  and  humid  star,  which  participates  of  the  source 
whence  they  come :  therefore  if  one  should  expose  a  hollow  bason,  or 
glass,  to  assemble  them,  one  shall  find,  that  whereas  those  of  the  sun 
do  bum  by  such  a  conjuncture,  these  clean  contrary  do  refresh  and 
moisten  in  a  notable  manner,  leaving  an  aquatic  and  viscous  glutining 
kind  of  sweat  upon  the  fflasa.  One  would  think  it  were  a  foUy  that  one 
should  offer  to  wash  his  hands  in  a  well-polished  silver  bason,  wherein 
there  is  not  a  drop  of  water,  yet  this  may  be  done  by  the  reflection  of 
the  moonbeams  only,  which  will  afford  a  competent  humidity  to  do  it ; 
but  they  who  have  tried  this,  have  found  their  hands,  after  they  are 
wiped,  to  be  much  moister  than  usually :  htU  this  is  an  infaUible  way  to 
take  away  warts  from  the  hands,  if  it  he  often  n$ed" 

'  What  truth  there  is,  dfc]  This  sentence  was  first  added,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  chapter  altered,  in  the  6th  edit. 

'  mitconjeetwres,]     The  perusal  of  the  two  preceding  chapters  calls 
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pcmrftiUy  to  mmd  the  fslkminff  livtely  and  eloqtieat  "  characUf  af  the 
tuperttiiioui,"  drawn  by  our  author^B  pious  and  Muned  fiiend,  Buhop 
HaU. 

"  Superstition  is  godless  religion,  deront  impiety.  The  superstitions 
is  fond  in  observation,  servile  in  fear :  be  woruiips  God,  but  as  he  lists : 
he  gives  Qod  what  he  asks  not>  more  than  he  asks,  and  all  but  what  he 
should  give ;  and  makes  mon  sins  than  the  ten  commandments.  This 
man  dms  not  star  forth,  tiU  his  breast  be  oreased,  and  his&ce  sprinkled. 
If  but  a  hare  cross  him  the  way,  he  returns  ;  or,  if  his  joumsY  began, 
unawares,  on  the  dismal  day,  or  if  he  stumbled  at  the  threshold,  u  he 
see  a  snake  unkilled,  he  fears  a  misdiief :  if  the  salt  &11  towaids  him, 
he  looks  pale  and  red ;  and  is  not  quiet,  till  one  of  the  waiten  has 
poured  wine  on  his  lap :  and  when  be  sneeaeth,  thinks  them  not  his 
friends  that  uncover  not.  In  the  morning  he  listens  whether  the  orow 
crieth  even  or  odd ;  and,  by  that  token,  presages  of  the  weather.  If 
he  hear  but  a  raven  croak  firom  the  next  roof,  he  makes  his  will ;  or  if 
a  bittour  fly  over  his  head  by  night :  but  if  his  troubled  Ikncy  shall 
second  his  thoughts  with  the  dream  of  a  fair  garden,  or  green  rushes, 
or  the  salutation  of  a  dead  friend,  he  takes  leave  of  the  world,  and  says 
he  cannot  live.  He  will  never  set  to  sea  but  on  a  Sunday  ;  neither 
ever  goes  without  an  erra  pater  in  his  pocket.  St.  Paul's  day,  and  St. 
SvritUn's,  with  the  twelve,  are  his  oracles;  which  he  dares  believe 
against  ^e  almanack.  When  he  lies  sick  on  his  death-bed,  no  sin 
troubles  him  so  much,  as  that  he  did  once  eat  flesh  on  a  Friday :  no 
repentance  can  expiate  that ;  the  rest  need  none.  There  is  no  dream 
of  his,  without  an  interpretation,  without  a  prediction  ;  and,  if  the 
event  answer  not  his  exposition,  he  expounds  it  according  to  the  event. 
Eveiy  dark  grove  and  pictured  wall  strikes  him  with  an  awful  but 
oamal  devotion.  Old  wives  and  stars  are  his  couns^ors :  his  night- 
speU  is  his  guard,  and  charms,  his  physicians.  He  wean  Paracelaian 
characters  for  the  tooth-ache ;  and  a  little  hallowed  wax  is  his  antidote 
for  all  evils.  This  man  is  strangely  credulous ;  and  calls  impossible 
things,  miraculous :]  if  he  hear  that  some  sacred  block  speaks, 
amoves,  weeps,  smika,  his  bare  feet  carry  him  thither  vrith  an  oflbring ; 
and,  if  a  duigsr  miss  him  in  the  way,  his  saint  hath  the  thanks.  Some 
ways  he  will  not  go,  and  some  he  daitea  not ;  either  there  are  bugs,  or 
he  feigneth  them  :  eveiy  lantern  is  a  ghost,  tiad  eveiy  noise  is  of  chains. 
He  knows  not  why,  but  his  custom  is  to  go  a  Httle  about^  and  to  leaye 
the  cross  still  on  the  right  hand.  One  event  is  enough  to  make  a  rule  : 
out  of  these  rules  be  CQaadudes  fiwhtons  proper  to  himself ;  and  ndftang 
can  turn  him  out  of  his  own  course.  If  1m  haye  done  his  task,  he  is 
safe  :  it  matters  not  with  what  affection.  Finally,  if  God  would  let 
him  be  the  carver  of  his  own  obedience,  be  could  not  have  a  better 
subject :  as  he  is,  he  cannot  have  a  worBe."--^ts^  HalTt  CkaraeUn 
«/  Vie«»;  Worki  hjf  Pratt,  voL  vii.  102. 
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CHAPTBBL 

Concerning  iKe  heainmng  of  ^  Wortd,  that  ike  time  thereof  is  not 
precMy  hnoin,  ae  commonly  U  it  presumed. 

CovcvKSiSB  the  world  and  itB  temporal  circumscriptions, 
whoever  shall  strictly  examine  both  extremes,  will  easily 
perceive,  there  is  not  only  obscurity  in  its  end,  but  its 
beginning ;  that  as  its  period  is  inscrutable,  so  is  its  nati- 
vity indeterminable ;  that  as  it  is  presumption  to  enquire 
after  the  one,  so  is  there  no  rest  or  satisfactory  decision  in 
the  other.  And  hereunto  we  shall  more  reamly  assent,  if 
we  examine  the  information,  and  take  a  view  of  the  several 
difficulties  in  this  point ;  which  we  shall  more  easily  do,  if 
we  consider  the  d^erent  conceits  of 'men,  and  duly  perpend 
the  imperfections  of  their  discoveries. 

And  first,  the  histories  of  the  Gentiles  afford  us  slender 
satisfaction,  nor  can  they  relate  any  storv^  or  affix  a  pro- 
bable point  to  its  beginning.^  For  some  tnereof  (and  those 
of  the  wisest  amongst  them)  are  so  fiur  from  determining 
its  beginning,  that  they  opinion  and  maintain  it  never  had 
any  at  all ;  as  the  doctrme  of  Epicurus  implieth,  and  more 
positively  Aristotle,  in  his  books  De  Ccslo,  declareth. 
JBlideavourin^  to  confirm  It  with  arguments  of  reason,  and 
those  appeanngly  demonstrative ;  wherein  his  labours  are 
*  iuUgitmhi^.']    Th«bcg!aiiiiigof«h«worid. 
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rational,  and  uncontrollable  upon  the  grounds  assumed,  that 
is,  of  physical  generation,  and  a  primary  or  first  matter, 
beyond  which  no  other  hand  was  apprehended.  But  herein 
we  remain  sufficiently  satisfied  from  Moses,  and  the  doc- 
trine delivered  of  the  creation ;  that  is,  a  production  of  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  a  formation  not  only  of  matter,  but 
of  form,  and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself. 

Others  are  so  far  from  defining  the  original  of  the  world 
or  of  mankind,  that  they  have  held  opinions  not  only  re- 
pugnant unto  chronology,  but  philosophy;  that  is,  that 
they  had  their  beginning  in  the  soil  where  they  inhabited ; 
assuming  or  receiving  appellations  conformable  unto  such 
conceits.  So  did  the  Athenians  term  themselves  airaxOoveg 
or  Aborigines,  and  in  testimony  thereof  did  wear  a  golden 
insect  on  their  heads :  the  same  name  is  also  given  unto  the 
Inlanders,  or  Midland  inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  CsBsar. 
But  this  is  a  conceit  answerable  unto  the  generation  of  the 
giants ;  not  admittable  in  philosophy,  much  less  in  divinity, 
which  distinctly  informeth  we  are  all  the  seed  of  Adam,  that 
the  whole  world  perished,  unto  eight  persons  before  the 
fiood,  and  was  after  peopled  by  the  colonies  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  There  was  therefore  never  any  autochthon,^  or  man 
arising  firom  the  earth,  but  Adam ;  for  the  woman  being 
formed  out  of  the  rib,  was  once  removed  from  earth, 
and  framed  from  that  element  under  incarnation.  And  so 
although  her  production  were  not  by  copulation,  yet  was  it 
in  a  manner  seminal :  for  if  in  every  part  from  whence  the 
seed  doth  flow,  there  be  contained  the  idea  of  the  whole ; 
there  was  a  seminaJity  and  contracted  Adam  in  the  rib, 
which,  by  the  information  of  a  soul,  was  individuated  unto 
Eve,  And  therefore  this  conceit  applied  unto  the  original 
of  man,  and  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  more  justly 
appropriable  unto  its  end ;  for  then  indeed  men  shall  rise 
out  01  the  earth  :  the  graves  shall  shoot  up  their  concealed 
aeeds,  and  in  that  great  autumn,  men  shall  spring  up,  and 
Awake  from  their  chaos  again. 

'  autochthon,]  Autochthon  [riBing  hmiBelfe  from  the  earthe],  which 
was  not  to  bee  granted  of  the  first ;  who  did  not  spring  [as  plants  now 
doe]ofhimselfe.  For  Adam  was  created  out  of  the  dust  by  Grod.  The 
^second  Adam  might  bee  tmlyer  called  Autochthon,  in  a  mystical  sense^ 
not  only  in  respect  of  his  bir&ie,  but  of  his  resuirection  alsoe. — TTr, 
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Others  have  been  so  blind  in  deducing  the  original  of 
things,  or  delirering  their  own  beginnings,  that  when  it 
hath  £Ekllen  into  controver^,  thej  have  not  recurred  unto 
chronolc^  or  the  records  of  time ;  but  betaken  themselyes 
unto  probabilities,  and  the  conjecturalities  of  philosophy.* 
Thus  when  the  two  ancient  nations,  Egyptians  and  Scy- 
thians, contended  for  antiquity,  the  E^rptians  pleaded  their 
antiquity  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  inferring  that  men 
there  first  inhabited,  where  they  were  with  most  facility 
sustained ;  and  such  a  land  did  they  conceive  was  Egypt. 

The  Scythians,  although  a  cold  and  heavier  nation,  urged 
more  acutely,  deducing  their  arguments  from  the  ^o 
active  elements  and  principles  of  M,  things,  fire  and  water. 
Eor  if  of  all  things  there  was  first  an  union,  and  that  fire 
over-ruled  the  rest,  surely  that  part  of  earth  which  was 
coldest  would  first  get  free,  and  afford  a  place  of  habitation : 
but  if  all  the  earth  were  first  involved  in  water,  those  parts 
would  surely  first  appear,  which  were  most  high,  and  of 
most  elevated  situation,  and  such  yrhB  theirs.  These 
reasons  carried  indeed  the  antiquity  from  the  Egyptians, 
but  confirmed  it  not  in  the  Scvthians :  for,  as  Herodotus 
relateth,  from  Pargitaus  their  nrst  king  unto  Darius,  they 
iu:counted  but  two  thousand  vears. 

As  for  the  Egyptians,  tney  invented  another  war  of 
trial ;  for  as  the  same  author  relateth,  Fsammitichus  their 
king  attempted  this  decision  by  a  new  and  unknown  ezp^ 
riment ;  bnnging  up  two  infants  with  sfoats,  and  where 
they  never  heard  the  voice  of  man ;  conciudis^  that  to  be 
the  ancientest  nation,  whose  language  they  should  first 
deliver.*  But  herein  he  forgot,  that  speech  was  by  instruc- 
tion not  instinct ;  by  imitation,  not  by  nature ;  that  men  do 
speak  in  some  kind  but  like  parrots,  and  as  they  are  in- 
structed, that  is,  in  simple  terms  and  words,  expressing  the 
open  notions  of  things ;  which  the  second  act  of  reason 
compoundeth  into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syllogisms 
and  forms  of  ratiocination.    Aiid  howsoever  the  account  of 

*  JHodor.  Jtutin. 

*  Atfarthe  Egyptiant,  dsc.'\  '*  It  is  said  that  after  tbc^  were  two  yean 
old,  one  of  the  boys  cried  bec(^ut,  which  in  the  Phiydaji  hingiiage  sig- 
niiyeih  *  bread/  whence  it  was  ooDJectored  that  the  Phiygians  were  the 
first  people."— /<^. 
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Manetlion  the  Egyptian  prieet  run  reiy  high,  and  it  be 
evident  that  Minraim  peopled  that  oountry  (whose  name 
with  the  Hebrews  it  beareth  unto  this  day;,  and  there  be 
many  things  of  great  antiquity  related  in  Holy  Scripture, 
yet  was  their  exi^  acooimt  not  very  ancient ;  for  Ptolemj 
their  countryman  beginneth  hia  astronomioal  compute  no 
higher  than  NabonaMer,  who  is  conceired  bj  some  the 
same  with  Salmanasser.  As  for  the  argument  deduced 
from  the  fertiUty  of  ihe  soil,  duly  enquiiM  it  rather  orer- 
throweth  than  promoteth  their  antiquity ;  if  that  countiy 
whose  futility  they  so  adrance,  was  in  ancient  times  no 
firm  or  open  land,  but  some  vast  lake  or  part  of  the  se% 
and  became  ft  gnned  ground  by  the  mud  and  limous  matter 
brought  down  by  the  river  Nuus,  which  settled  by  degrees 
into  a  firm  land^—^acoording  as  is  expressed  by  Strabo,  and 
more  at  large  br  Herodotus,  both  fix»m  the  Egyptaan  tradi- 
tion and  probable  inducements  from  reason ;  called  there- 
fore Jkim  donum,  an  accession  of  earth,  or  tract  of  land 
acquired  by  the  river. 

Lastly,  some  indeed  thore  are,  who  have  kept  records  of 
time,  and  a  considerable  duration,  jet  do  the  ezactest 
thereof  afford  no  satisfaction  concemmg  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  or  any  way  point  out  the  time  of  its  creati(m. 
The  most  authentick  records  and  best  approved  antiquity 
are  l^iose  of  the  Chaldeans ;  yet  in  the  lame  of  Alexander 
the  Great  they  attained  not  so  hi^h  as  the  flood.  For  as 
Bimplicius  relateth,  Aristotle  requured  of  Galisthenes,  who 
accompanied  that  worthy  in  his  expedition,  that  at  his 
arrival  at  Babylon,  he  would  enquire  of  the  antiquity  of 
their  records ;  and  those  upon  compute  he  found  to  amount 
unto  1903  years,  which  account  notwithstanding  ariseth  no 
higher  than  ninefy-five  years  after  the  flood.  The  Arca- 
dians, I  confess,  were  esteemed  of  great  antiquity,  and  it 
was  usually  said  they  were  before  the  moon ;  according 
unto  that  of  Seneca;  sidui  post  veteret  Arcades  ediium^ 
and  that  of  Ovid,  Umd  gem  prior  ilia  fwU.  But  this,  as 
Gensorinus  observeth,  must  not  be  taken  grossly,  as  though 
they  were  existent  before  that  luminary;  but  were  so 
esteemed,  because  they  observed  a  set  course  of  year, 
before  the  Greeks  conformed  their  year  unto  the  course  and 
motion  of  the  moon. 
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Thus  the  heathefiifl  affiyrding  no  tatufiadioii  herein,  they 
are  most  likely  to  mafiafest  thii  truth,  who  hare  been 
ttomiaint^  with  Hoi j  Scrint^ire,  and  the  Mcved  chronology 
deurered  by  Mosee,  who  diftinctly  sets  down  t^  acconnt, 
oottipating  by  certain  intervab,  by  memorable  annM,  epochs 
or  terms  of  time :  as,  from  the  citation  nnto  the  flood,  from 
hence  nnto  Abraham,  fi^m  Abraham  unto  the  departcu^ 
from  Egypt,  &e.  Kow  in  this  number  ha?e  only  beeai 
Samantans,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

For  the  Jews;  ther  agree  not  in  thm  accounts,  as 
Bodine  in  his  method  of  faistotr  hath  observed,  out  of 
Baal  Seder,  Babbi  Nassom,  Oersom,  and  others;  in 
whose  compute  the  age  of  the  wcnrld  is  not  yet  5400 
years.  The  same  is  more  evidently  observable  from  two 
most  learned  Jews,  Philo  and  Josephus ;  who  very  much 
diiKer  in  the  accounts  of  time,  and  variously  sum  up  these 
intervals  assented  unto  by  all.  GPhus  Fhilo,  from  the  de- 
partord  out  <tf  Egypt  unto  the  building  of  the  temple, 
accounts  but  920  ^ears;  but  Josephus  sets  down  1062: 
Philo,  from  the  building  of  the  temple,  to  its  destruction, 
44!0;  Josephus^  470:  Fhilo,  from  the  creation  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  8878;  but  Josephus,  8618: 
Philo,  from  the  deluge  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
1718 ;  but  Josephus,  1918.  In  which  computes  there  are 
manifest  disparities,  and  such  as  much  divide  the  concord- 
ance and  harmony  of  times. 

!For  the  Samaritans ;  their  account  is  different  from  these 
or  any  others ;  for  they  account  fr^mi  the  creation  to  the 
deluge  but  1802  years ;  which  cometh  to  pass  upon  the 
different  account  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  set  down 
when  they  begat  children.  For  whereas  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  texts  account  Jared  162  when  he  begat 
Enoch,  they  account  but  sixty-two:  and  so  in  others. 
Now  the  Samaritans  were  no  incompetent  judges  of  times 
and  the  chronology  thereof;  for  they  embrace  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  as  it  seemeth,  preserve  the  text  with 
fiur  more  integrity  than  the  Jews:  who,  as  Tertullian, 
Chiysostom,  and  others  observe,  did  several  ways  corrupt 
tiie  same,  especially  in  passages  ooncemixig  the  prophecies 
of  Christ.  So  that,  as  Jerome  professeth,  in  his  translation 
he  was  fain  sometime  to  relieve  himself  by  the  Samaritan 
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Pentateuch;  aa  amongst  others  in  that  text,  Deutero- 
nomy xxvii,  26 ;  Maledictus  omnia  qui  non  pemumserii  in 
omfiihus  qu0  serwta  sunt  in  lihro  legiB,  Prom  hence 
Saint  Paul  (Ghd.  lii.  10)  inferreth  there  is  no  justification 
bj  the  law,  and  urgeth  the  text  according  to  the  Septuagint. 
Now  the  Jews,  to  afford  a  latitude  unto  themselves,  in  their 
copies  expunged  the  word  h^  or  syncategorematical  term 
om/nis :  wherein  lieth  the  strength  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
apostle's  argument;  but  the  Samaritan  Bible  retained  it 
right,  and  answerable  unto  what  the  apostle  had  urged.^ 

As  for  Christians,  from  whom  we  should  expect  the 
exactest  and  most  concurring  account,  there  is  also  in  them 
a  manifest  disagreement,  and  such  as  is  not  easily  recon- 
ciled. For  first,  the  Latins  accord  not  in  their  account ; 
to  omit  the  calculation  of  the  ancients,  of  Austin,  Bede, 
and  others,  the  chronology  of  the  modems  doth  manifestly 
dissent.  Josephus  Scaliger,  whom  Helvicus  seems  to  fol- 
low, accounts  tne  creation  in  765  of  the  Julian  period ;  and 
from  thence  unto  the  natiyity  of  our  Saviour  alloweth  3947 
years ;  but  Dionysius  Fetavius,  a  learned  chronologer,  dis- 
senteth  from  this  compute  almost  forty  years ;  placing  the 
creation  in  the  730th  of  the  Julian  period,  and  m)m  thence 
unto  the  incarnation  accounteth  3983  years.  For  the 
Greeks ;  their  accounts  are  more  anomalous :  for  if  we 
recur  unto  ancient  computes,  we  shall  find  that  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  an  ancient  father  and  preceptor  imto  Origen, 
accounted  fix>m  the  creation  unto  our  Saviour,  5664  years  ; 
for  in  the  first  of  his  Stromaticks,  he  oollecteth  the  time 
from  Adam  unto  the  death  of  Commodus  to  be  5858  years ; 
now  the  death  of  Commodus  he  placeth  in  the  year  after 
Christ  194,  which  number  deducted  from  the  former,  there 
remaineth  5664.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  accounteth 
unto  the  nativitjr  of  Christ  5515,  deducible  from  the  like  way 
of  compute;  for  m  his  first  book  odAutolychum,  he  accounteth 
from  Adam  unto  Aurelius  Yerus  5695  years;  now  that 
emperor  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  180,  which  deducted 
from  the  former  sum,  there  remaineth  5515,    Julius  A&i- 

^  the  Samantaai,  <£'C.]  It  is  also  preserred  in  six  MSS.  in  the  cbUec- 
tions  of  Dr.  Kennioott,  and  Be  Bossi,  in  sereral  copies  of  the  Chaldee 
Turgmn,  and  in  the  LXX. — J^, 
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canus,  an  ancient  chronologer,  accoimteth  Bomewhat  less, 
that  is,  5500.  Eusebiua,  Orosins,  and  others  dissent  not 
much  from  this,  but  all  exceed  five  thousand. 

The  latter  compute  of  the  Oreeks,  as  Petarius  obsenreth, 
hath  been  reduced  unto  two  or  thi^se  accounts.  The  first 
accounts  unto  our  Saviour  5501,  and  this  hath  been  ob- 
served hj  Nicephorus,  Theophanes,  and  Mazimus.  The 
other  accounts  5509 ;  and  this  of  all  at  present  is  generallj 
received  by  the  church  of  Constantinople,  observed  also  by 
the  Moscovite,  as  1  have'  seen  in  the  date  of  the  emperor's 
letters ;  wherein  this  year  of  ours,  1646,  is  from  the  year 
of  the  world  7154,  which  doth  exactly  agree  unto  this  last 
account  5509 :  for  if  unto  that  sum  be  added  1645,  the 
product  will  be  7154 ;  by  this  chronology  are  many  Greek 
authors  to  be  understood :  and  thus  is  Martinus  Orusius  to 
be  made  out,  when  in  his  Turco-grecian  history  he  delivers, 
the  city  of  'Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the 
year  ardia  that  is,  6961.  Now  according  unto  these  chrono- 
logists,  the  prophecy  of  Elias  the  rabbin,  so  much  in  request 
with  the  Jews,  and  in  some  credit  also  with  Christians,  that 
the  world  should  last  but  six  thousand  years ;  unto  these 
I  say,  it  hath  been  long  and  out  of  memory  disproved ;  for 
the  sabbatical  and  7000th  year  wherein  the  world  should 
end  (as  did  the  creation  on  the  seventh  day)  unto  them  is 
lon^  ago  expired ;  they  are  proceeding;  in  tiie  eighth  thou- 
sandth year,  and  numoers  exceeding  those  days  which  men 
have  made  the  types  and  shadows  of  these.  But  certainly 
what  Marcus  Leo  the  Jew  conceiveth  of  the  end  of  the 
heavens,  exceedeth  the  account  of  all  that  ever  shall 
be ;  for  though  he  conceiveth  the  elemental  frame  shall  end 
in  the  seventh  or  sabbatical  millenary,  yet  cannot  he  opi- 
nion the  heavens  and  more  durable  part  of  the  creation 
shall  perish  before  seven  times  seven  or  forty-nine,  that  is, 
the  quadrant  of  the  other  seven,  and  perfect  jubilee  of 
thousands.^ 

'  Marcut  Leo  the  Jew.]  The  text  oonvinoeth  this  dotage  of  the  Jew  : 
St.  Paule  aayd  1500  years  agoe,  that  the  ends  of  the  world  were  then 
coming,  which  was  spoken  not  of  hundreds  of  yeares  bnt  of  thousands. 
Yf  then  Christ  were  borne  in  the  4000th  yeare  of  the  world,  as  the  late 
learned  Armaohanns  (Abp.  TJsher)  opines  (not  without  excellent  and 
undeniable  reasons  easie  to  bee  made  good),  wee  most  divide  the  age  of 
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ThuB  wAj  we  obswf e  the  difference  and  wide  dissent  of 
men's  o^HniooSy  and  thereby  the  gveat  incertainty  in  this 
establishment.  The  Hebrews  not  only  dissenting  m>m  the 
Samaritans,  the  Latins  £rom  the  Greeks,  but  erery  one 
from  another.  Insonuich  that  all  can  be  in  the  right  it 
is  impossible  that  anj  one  is  so,  not  with  assurance  deter- 
minaole.  And  theraoie,  as  Fetarius  oon&sseth,  to  effeet 
the  same  exactly  without  inspiration^  it  is  impossible,  and 
beyond  the  arithmetick  of  any  but  Qod  himself.  And 
therefore  fdso,  what  satis&ctiou  may  be  obtained  from 
those  Tiol^it  dilutes,  and  eager  enquiries,  in  whafc  day  of 
the  month  the  world  began,  either  of  March  or  October; 
likewise  in  whal;  face  or  position  of  the  moon,  whether  at 
the  prime  or  full,  or  soon  after,  let  our  second  and  serious 
considerations  determine. 

Now  the  reason  and  ground  of  this  dissent  is  the  uup 
happy  difference  betwe^i  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  editions 
of  the  biblei  for  unto  these  two  languages  have  all  transla- 
tions conformed ;  the  Holy  Scripture  Ming  first  delivered 
in  Hebrew,  and  first  translalsd  into  Greek*  For  the 
Hebrew ;  it  seems  the  primitive  and  surest  text  to  rely  on, 
and  to  preserve  the  some  entire  and  uncorrupt  there  hath 
been  used  the  highest  caution  humanitv  could  invent. 
Por,  as  £.  Ben  Maamon  bath  declared,  if  in  the  copying 
thereof  one  letter  were  written  twice,  or  if  one  lett^  but 
toudied  another,  that  copy  was  not  admitted  into  their 
synago^rues,  but  only  allowable  to.  be  read  in  schools 
and  private  fiunilies.  Neither  were  they  careful  only  in 
the  exact  number  of  their  sections  of  the  law,  but  had  also 
the  curiosiiy  to  number  every  word,  and  affixed  the  account 
unto  their  several  ho6k».  Notwithstanding  all  which,  divers 
corruptions  ensued,  and  several  depravations  slipt  in, 
arising  from  many  and  manifest  grounds,  as  hath  been 
exactly  noted  by  Korinus  in  his  prefiice  unto  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

the  world  into  3  partes.  The  beginning  of  t^e  world  must  bee  counted 
as  the  first  2000  yeares :  the  midste  4000 :  and  the  end  6000  or  perhaps 
not  Boe  mnch  :  fbr  our  Sayionr  sayes  evidently  there  shall  be  an  abbre- 
Tiation,  TIE.,  in  the  last  parte ;  but  when  that  wall  bee  Deus  novit.^-  Wr. 
Oar  Lord's  prediction  is  nsoally  applied  to  this  destruction  of  Jem- 
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Ab  for  tko  S^tnagiat,  it  is  the'  fM  and  most  ancient 
tKanslatiQa ;  and  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Chaldee  Ter* 
sion ;  occasioned  by  the  request  of  Ftcdemeus  Phikdelphua 
king  of  Egypt,  tot  the  ornament  of  hia  memorable  library^ 
unto  whom  tbe  high  jMiest  addreaaed  aiz  Jews  out  of  erery 
tribe,  which  amounteth  unto  72 ;  and  by  thaae  was  effected 
that  translation  we  usually  term  the  Septuagint^  or  transla* 
tion  of  seventy.  Which  name,  however  it  obtain  from  the 
number  of  their  persons,  yet  in  respect  of  one  common  spirit, 
it  was  the  transmtion  but  aa  it  were  of  one  man ;  i^  as  the 
story  relateth,  although  they  were  set  i^Murt  and  serered 
from  each  other,  yet  were  theur  translations  found  to  agree  in 
every  point,  according  as  is  rdated  by  Philo  and  Joeephua ; 
although  we  find  not  the  same  in  AristaMa,*  who  hath  ez« 
presaly  treated  thereof.  But  of  the  Gbeek  compute  there 
have  passed  some  learned  dissertations  not  many  years  ago, 
wherein  the  learned  Isaac  Yosstus^  makea  the  nativity  of  the 
world  to  anticipate  the  common  account  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty  years. 

This  translation  m  ancient  times  was  of  great  authority. 
By  this  manv  of  the  heathens  received  some  notions  of  the 
creation  ana  the  mightr  works  of  Qodu  This  in  express 
terms  is  often  followed  by  the  evangelists,  by  the  aposties, 
and  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  the  quotstions  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  for  many  years  waa  used  by  the  Jewa 
themselves,  that  is,  such  as  did  Hellenize  and  dispersedly 
dwelt  out  of  Palestine  with  the  Greeks ;  and  this  also  thie 
succeeding  Christians  and  ancient  &thers  observed ;  althouffh 
there  succeeded  other  Ghreek  versions,  that  is,  of  Aquila, 
Theodosius,  and  Bymmaohus.  For  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jerome  called  now  the  vulgar,  was  about  800  years  after 
the  Beptuagint ;  although  there  waa  alao  a  Latin  translation 
before,  called  the  Italic  version,  which  was  after  lost  upon 
the  general  reception  of  the  translation  of  Jerome.  Which 
notwithstanding  (as  he  himself  aoknowledgethf)  had  be«i 
needless,  if  the  Septuagint  copies  had  remained  pure,  and  aa 

*  Aristaas  ad  PhUociaUntm  dc  72  mterpretiim, 
t  Prafitt.  Ml  ParalijKm, 

*  Isaac  Vomut.]    He  contended  lor  the  iaspiratloa  of  the  Septva- 
gint.— /i^. 
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they  were  first  translAted.  But  (beside  that  different  copies 
were  used,  that  Alexandria  and  Egypt  followed  the  copy  of 
Hesychius,  Antioch  and  Constantinople  that  of  Lucian  the 
nmrtyr,  and  others  that  of  Origen)  the  Septuagint  was  much 
depraved,  not  only  from  the  errors  of  scribes,  and  the  emer- 
gent corruptions  of  time,  but  malicious  contriyance  of  the 
Jews ;  as  J  ustin  Martyr  hath  declared  in  his  learned  dia- 
logue with  Tryphon,  and  Morinus*  hath  learnedly  shown 
from  many  confirmations/ 

Whatsoever  interpretations  there  have  been  since  have 
been  especially  effected  with  reference  unto  these,  that  is,  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  text ;  the  translators  sometimes  follow- 
ing the  one,  sometimes  adhering  imto  the  other,  according 
as  they  found  them  consonant  unto  truth,  or  most  corre- 
spondent unto  the  rules  of  faith.  JN^ow,  however  it  cometh 
to  pass,  these  two  are  yery  different  in  the  enumeration  of 
genealo^es,  and  particular  accounts  of  time :  for  in  the 
second  mterval,  that  is,  between  the  flood  and  Abraham, 
there  is  by  the  Septuagint  introduced  one  Cainan^  to  be  the 
son  of  Aiphaxad  and  &ther  of  Salah ;  whereas  in  the  Hebrew 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  person,  but  Arphaxad  is  set 
down  to  be  the  father  of  Salah.  But  in  the  first  interval, 
that  is,  from  the  creation  unto  the  flood,  their  disagreement 
is  more  considerable ;  for  therein  the  Greek  exceedeth  the 
Hebrew  and  common  account  almost  600  years.  And  'tis 
indeed  a  thing  not  very  strange,  to  be  at  the  difference  of  a 
third  part,  in  so  large  and  collective  an  account,  if  we  con«  * 
sider  how  differently  they  aie  set  forth  in  minor  and  less 
mistakable  numbers.  So  in  the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Latin  text,  it  is  said,  "  xet  forty  days  and 
Nineveh  shall  be  oyerthrown ; "  but  the  Septuagint  saith 
plainly,  and  that  in  letters  at  length,  rpeiQ  iifiipac,  that  is, 

*  Dt  EehroBi  et  ChxBci  ieaiut  iinceritate. 

7  v^uA  woM  after  lotl,  dtc]  This  conclnding  sentence  was  firat  added 
in  the  2nd  edition. 

*  Cotmrn.]  How  this  second  Oainan  was  foisted  into  the  translation 
of  the  Septuatfint,  see  that  learned  tract  in  Oregory^s  PotOvuma,  p.  77, 
which  hee  calls  JLatvdv  MrtpoQ.  Hee  [meaning  Sir  Thomas]  might 
have  called  him  '^ivBoKatviv ;  which  had  been  most  sntable  to  Sua 
learned  worke,  of  discovering  oomon  errors. — Wr, 

See  also  i>r.  HiM9  New  Analftu,  vol.  i.  pp.  90—94. 
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**  Yet  three  dajs  and  Nineyeh  shall  be  destro7ed."  Which 
is  a  difference  not  newly  crept  in,  but  an  observation  very 
ancient,  discussed  by  Austin  and  Theodoret,  and  was  con- 
ceived an  error  committed  by  the  scribe.'  Men  therefore 
have  raised  different  computes  of  time,  according  as  the^  have 
followed  their  different  texts ;  and  so  have  leit  the  history 
of  times  iar  more  perplexed  than  chronology  hath  reduced. 

Again,  however  the  texts  were  plain,  and  might  in  their 
numerations  agree,  yet  were  there  no  small  difficulty  to  set 
down  a  determinable  chronology  or  establish  from  hence  any 
fixed  point  of  time.  Eor  the  doubts  concerning  the  time  of 
the  judges  are  inexplicable ;  that  of  the  reigns  and  succes- 
sion of  kings  is  as  perplexed ;  it  being  uncertain  whether 
the  years  both  of  their  bves  and  reigns  ought  to  be  taken  as 
complete,  or  in  their  beginning  and  but  current  accounts* 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  make  some  doubt  whether  in  the 
first  ages  and  long  lives  of  our  lathers,  Moses  doth  not  some^ 
time  account  by  full  and  round  numbers,  whereas  strictly 
taken  they  might  be  some  few  years  above  or  under :  as  in 
the  age  of  No^,  it  is  delivered  to  be  just  five  hundred  when 
he  begat  Sem ;  whereas  perhaps  he  might  be  somewhat 
above  or  below  that  round  and  complete  number.  For  the 
same  way  of  speech  is  usual  in  divers  other  expressions : 
thus  do  we  say  the  Septuagint,  and  using  the  full  and  arti-> 
culate  number,  do  write  the  translation  of  seventy ;  whereas 
we  have  shown  before  the  precise  number  was  seventy-two. 
So  is  it  said  that  Chnst  was  three  days  in  the  grave ;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Matthew, "  As  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth :"  which  not- 
withstanding must  be  taken  synecdochically,  or  by  under- 
standing  a  part  for  a  whole  day ;  for  he  remained  but  two 
nights  in  the  grave :  for  he  was  buried  in  the  aflemoon  of 
the  first  day,  and  arose  very  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
third ;  that  is,  he  was  interred  in  the  eve  of  the  sabbath,  and 
arose  the  morning  after  it.' 

'  icnbe.']  Writing  y  for  ft,  which  might  easily  bee,  not  in  the  origi- 
nal, bnt  in  the  second  transcript — Wr, 

*  tifter  U,]  Before  day :  the  whole  beine  scarce  Zi  houres  while  he 
was  in  the  grave,  which  is  not  the  one  hsjfe  of  three  days  and  thrcQ, 
nights,  nor  can  be  salved  synechdochicallye. 

yoL.  n.  I 
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Moreover,  although  the  number  of  years  be  determined 
and  rightly  understood,  and  there  be  without  doubt  a  certain 

'TU  Btnnge  to  see  how  all  iho  nation  of  ezpositon,  ainoe  Chrute,  as 
yf  they  were  infected  with  a  diaeaae  of  aapinity,  thinke  they  havQ 
abundantly  Batisfied  the  teste,  by  telling  us,  that  speech  of  Christa 
comparinge  himself  to  Jonas,  must  be  understood  synechdochically, 
whi^  is :  1.  not  only  a  weak  interpretation  ;  2.  but  ridiculous  to  Jews;, 
XnrkSy  and  Infidels;  S.  and  oonsequently  derogatory  to  the  imeth; 
who  ezpresaly  puts  in  the  reddition,  8  d*ye«  and  8  nights,  by  an  em^ 
pha.ticall  ezpreesion.  Which  as  itt  was  punctually  fortold,  the  express 
time  of  3  dayes  and  8  nights ;  see  itt  was  as  punctually  performed 
{tuque  ad  apicei)  for  as  Jonas  was  8  days  and  8  nights  in  the  whale, 
which  admits  noe  iffnechdocke;  soe  the  sonn  of  man  was  in  the  grave  8 
dayes  and  8  nights  without  any  abatement  of  a  moment.  Tb&t  which 
begat  this  error  was,  a  mistake  of  the  dayes  and  nights,  spoken  of 
Jonas.  And  from  thence  not  only  unwarrantably  but  untruly  applyed 
to  Christ's  stay  in  the  grave.  Wee  must  therefore  distinguish  of  dayes 
and  nights,  and  take  them  either  in  Moses'  sense,  for  the  whole  revo- 
lution of  the  0  to  the  eastern  pointe  after  24  houres :  which  most  men 
by  like  contagion  of  error,  call  the  natural  day,  wheias  itt  is  rather  to 
bee  cald  artificiall,  as  being  compounded  of  a  day  and  a  night,  wheras 
the  night  is  properly  noe  parte  univocall  of  a  day,  but  a  contradistinot 
member  thereto.  iMow  in  this  sense  yf  the  days  and  nights  bee  con- 
oeiyed  ;  itt  is  impossible  to  make  food  the  one  nalfe  of  8  dayes  and  3 
nights  by  any  figurative  or  synechdoohical  sense :  for  from  the  time  of 
his  enterring,  very  neer  6  at  even  on  Friday  to  6  at  even  on  Saturday 
are  but  24  houres :  to  which  adde  from  6  at  even  to  8  or  4  next  mome 
(for  itt  was  yet  darke^  when  Mary  Maffd.  came  and  saw  the  stone  re- 
mooved),  vis.  10  houres  mora,  they  wul  make  in  all  but  thirty  foure 
houres,  that  is  but  1^  day  and  night  of  equinoctial  revolution.  Or 
else  in  our  Saviour's  sense,  Jo,  zi,  9,  where  by  the  day  Christe  under- 
stands, the  very  day-light,  or  natural  day,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  sun ;  to  the  which  night  is  always  opposed  as  contradlstinct,  as  is 
manifest  from  that  very  place.  For  as  itts  alwayes  midday  directly 
under  the  Q,  soe  there  is  midnight  alwayes  opposite  to  midnoone 
through  tiie  world.  And  these  2  have  runn  opposite  round  the  world, 
timnl  €t  §emd  every  24  houres  since  the  creation,  and  soe  shall  doe, 
while  time  shall  bee  noe  more.  I  say  therefore  that  thoughe  in  respect 
of  Jesus*  erave  in  the  garden  he  lay  but  86  houres  in  the  earthe,  yet  in 
respect  of  the  world  for  which  he  suffered,  there  were  3  distinote  dayes 
and  nights  actually  in  being,  while  hee  lay  in  the  bowels  of  the  eaiiho 
(which  is  to  be  distmcUy  noted  to  justifie  of  him,  who  did  not,  could  noi^ 
lequivocate) :  Friday  night  in  Judiea,  and  a  day  opposite  therto  in  the 
otner  hemisphere,  just  12  houres ;  Saturday  12  houres  in  Judtea,  and 
the  opposite  night  12  hours ;  Saturday  night  in  Judaea,  and  the  oppo- 
site day  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  And  hee  that  denyes  thia^  hath 
lost  his  sense :  for  I  ask  were  there  not  actually  8  essentiall  dayes  and 
8  nights  {tub  coelo)  during  his  sepulture.    And  yf  this  cannot  be  denyed 
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truth  hereiSf  jet  the  text  speakiiig  obscwelj  or  dubioual j, 
there  i«  ofttimes  no  slender  difficuliy  at  what  point  to  begin 
or  terminate  the  account.  So  when  it  ia  aaid,  fixod.  xii,  the 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  "Emt  was 
4d0  years,  it  cannot  be  taken  strictly,  and  from  ttour  first 
aniTal  into  ligypt,  for  their  habitataon  in  that  land  was  far 

by  any  but  a  madioftn,  I  soke  againe  did  Christe  mflbr  for  Judna  only, 
or  for  the  whole  work!  f  least  of  all  for  Jndna^  which  for  hia  unjiut 
death  waa  exterminate  and  oontinuee  aoooned.  See  that  henceforth 
wee  ihaU  need  no  apiachdoehe  to  make  ^ood  the  prophetick  Bpeeoh  of 
him  that  could  not  Ue :  who  aayde,  tie  erU  FUiut  hontnit  in  corde  terra 
tribue  dielnu  et  trUntt  noetibtu:  and  thia  was  truly  fulfilled  usgue  ad 
mometUa,  and  therefore  I  dare  believe  it,  and  nee  tfew  or  Turk  can  eon- 
tradiet  itt.  (Hee  that  made  the  several  nAtnres  of  day  and  ni^^t  in 
this  sense ;  sayd  hee  wonld  lye  in  the  grave  3  of  these  dayes  and  8 
nidbt8.)--W^r. 

This  is  ingenions,  and  to  its  author  it  seems  abundantly  satisfoetorT, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  as  our  Lord  suffered  for  the  whole 
worid,  the  duration  m  his  soflbiing  must  be  undentood  with  refermoe 
to  the  wliole  earth.  The  Dean  adds  to  the  two  nights  and  one  day 
which  elapsed  in  Palestine, — the  corresponding  two  days  and  one  nigh^ 
which  elapsed  at  the  antipodes  of  Judea.  But  this  is  liable  to  objection. 
It  is  just  as  truly  synechdoekical  as  the  interpretation  of  Sir  lliomas  : — 
only  that  it  takes  two  pdnts  on  the  earth^s  surfoce  instead  of  one  for  the 
whole.  Besides  the  inanity  is  needless.  The  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  tyne(kdock*caUy  m  that  very  respect  that  they  speak  of  each 
part  of  a  day  and  night  (or  of  24  hours)  as  a  day  and  night — yvtOjuupa. 
So  that  if  Jonah  was  in  the  deep  during  less  than  48  hours,  provided 
that  period  comprised,  in  addition  to  one  entire  24  hours,  a  portion  of 
the  preceding  and  of  the  following  24  hours, — ^then  the  Jews  would  say 
that  he  had  been  in  the  deep  8  day-nights  or  8  days  and  8  nights.  Aaif 
we  should  say  of  a  person  who  had  left  home  en  Friday  afternoon  and 
returned  on  Sunday  moming,  that  he  was  from  home  Friday^  Saturday, 
and  Sunday— this  might  be  thought  to  imply  considerable  portions  of 
the  day  of  Friday  and  of  Sunday-4yut  certainly  it  wonld  not  be  neoeaaary 
to  the  aocuraqy  of  such  a  report  that  he  should  have  started  immediately 
after  midnight  of  Thursday,  and  returned  at  the  same  hour  on  Sunday. 
And  yet  he  would  otherwise  not  have  beenfroni  hone  on  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday — ^but  only  during  parts  of  those  days.  With  the  Jews  com- 
mon parlance  would  only  require  that  our  Bedeemer  should  have  been  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth,  from  the  eve  of  the  (Jewish)  sabbath,  however  late^ 
to  the  morning  of  the  first  da^,  however  early,  in  order  to  justify  the 
terms  in  which  they  would  universally  have  spoken  of  the  duration  of 
his  abode  there — ^as  comprising  three  days  and  three  nights.^  We 
may  observe  too,  that  three  days  are  uniformly  spoken  of  as  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  abode  in  the  grave,  whether  it  is  spoken  of  typically  or 
literally.  Thus  he  says  of  himself  "  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  the  third  day  I  am  perfected." 

l2 
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less ;  but  the  account  must  begin  from  the  covenant  of  Grod 
with  Abraham,  and  must  also  comprehend  their  sojourn  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  according  as  is  expressed  Gal.  iii.,  "  The 
covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
law  which  was  430  years  after  cannot  disannul."  Thus  hath 
it  also  happened  in  the  account  of  the  seventy  jrears  of  their 
captivity,  according  to  that  of  Jeremy,  "  This  whole  land 
shall  be  a  desolation,  and  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king 
of  Babylon  seventy  years."  *  Now  where  to  begin  or  end 
this  compute,  ariseth  no  small  difficulty ;  for  there  were  three 
remarkable  captivities  and  deportations  of  the  Jews.  The 
first  was  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Joachim,  and  first  of 
Nabuchodonozor,  when  Daniel  was  carried  away ;  the  second 
in  the  reign  of  Jeconiah,  and  the  eighth  year  of  the  same 
king ;  the  third  and  most  deplorable  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
chias,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nabuchodonozor, 
whereat  both  the  temple  and  city  were  burned.  Now  such 
is  the  different  conceit  of  these  times,  that  men  have  com* 
puted  &om  all ;  but  the  probablest  account  and  most  con- 
cordant unto  the  intention  of  Jeremy  is  from  the  first  of 
Nabuchodonozor  unto  the  first  of  King  Cyrus  over  Babylon ; 
although  the  prophet  Zachary  accounteth  from  the  last.  "O 
Lord  of  hosts,  how  long !  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jeru- 
salem, against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  three- 
score and  ten  years  P'*t  for  he  maketh  this  expostulation  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  wherein  he  prophesied^ 
which  is  about  eighteen  years  in  account  after  the  other. 

Thus  also  although  there  be  a  certain  truth  therein,  yet 
is  there  no  easy  doubt  concerning  the  seventy  weeks,  or 
seventy  times  seven  years  of  Daniel ;  whether  they  have 
reference  unto  the  nativity  or  passion*  of  our  Saviour,  and 

•  Caiap.  XX.  t  Chap.  L  12. 

*  nativity  or  patiion.']  The  learned  thinke  they  have  reference  [that 
18  of  their  determination]  to  neither  of  them.  For  most  of  the  learned 
conceive,  that  those  70  weeks,  or  seven  times  seventy  [viz.  490  years] 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  the  dtye  ;  which  was  70  yeares  after  the 
nativitye,  and  38  after  the  passion  of  Christe :  and  then  'twill  bee  noe 
hard  matter  to  compute  the  pomte  from  whence  those  490  yeares  must 
bee  supposed  to  begin  :  which  wee  shal  find  to  bee  in  the  6Ui  yeare  of 
Darius  Kothus ;  at  what  time  the  temple  being  finished  bv  Artaxerzea 
oommaund,  formerly  given  Ao.  Regni  20^.  the  commaund  for  the  build* 
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espedallj  from  whence  or  wliat  point  of  time  they  are  to  he 
computed.  For  thus  it  is  delivered  hj  the  angel  Gkbriel : 
**  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people ;"  and  again 
in  the  following  verse :  "  Know  therefore  and  understand,  that 
from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerujsalem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince,  shall  be  seven 
weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks,  the  street  shall  be 
built  again,  and  the  wall  even  in  troublesome  times ;  and 
after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off."^ 
"Now  the  going  out  of  the  commandment,  to  build  the  city, 
being  the  point  from  whence  to  compute,  there  is  no  slender 
controversy  when  to  begin.  For  there  are  no  less  than  four 
several  edicts  to  this  effect,  the  one  in  the  first  ^ear  of 
Cyrus,^  the  other  in  the  second  of  Darius,  the  thurd  and 
fourth  in  the  seventh  and  in  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus :  although  as  Petavius  accounteth,  it  best  ac- 
cordeth  unto  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  from  whence 
Nehemiah  deriveth  his  commission.  Now  that  computes 
are  made  uncertainly  with  reference  unto  Christ,  it  is  no 
wonder,  since  I  perceive  the  time  of  his  nativity  is  in  con* 
troversy,  and  no  less  his  age  at  his  passion.  For  Clemens 
and  Tertullian  conceive  he  suffered  at  thirty ;  but  Ireuieus 

ing  of  Jerusalem  also  was  riven  by  this  Darius  Nothus,  Ao.  Mundi  8532, 
wluch  agrees  ezacUye  witii  Scaliger*s  irrefragable  computation.  But  to 
flee  this  difficult  question  fully  decided,  and  in  a  few  lines,  I  can  give  no 
such  direction,  as  that  which  Qregorye  hath  lately  given  us  in  his  excel- 
lent tract  de  j£ru  et  EpockUf  cap.  xi.  which  was  publisht  this  last  year 
1649,  and  is  a  work  worthy e  of  a  diligent  reader. — Wr. 

On  referring  to  Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  analytical  view  of  Daniel,  I  find 
the  following  brief  summary  of  this  period.  Its  commencement  "is 
-fixed  (Dan.  ix.  25)  to  the  time  when  the  order  was  issued  for  rebuilding 
the  temple  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (£zra  vii.  11), 
seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  was  the  temple  in  building  (Dan.  ix. 
25) ;  sixty-two  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  thir^-four  years  more,  bring 
us  to  the  public  maniiiMtation  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  beginning  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching  ;  and  one  prophetic  week  or  seven  years,  added 
to  this,  will  bring  us  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  or  the  thirty* 
third  year  of  the  Christian  sera, — ^in  aU  490  jexn"— Introduction,  £c^ 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  1,  ch.  vi.  §  4. 

'  Know,  Ac]    Dan.  ix.  25. 

*  the  one  in  tkefirtt  year,  «fcc.]  A.M.  8419  ;  8480  ;  8492  ;  8505.— TTn 

These  dates  however  differ  from  those  assigned  by  the  most  emi« 
&ent  of  our  more  recent  chronologists. 
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a  &t1ier  nearer  his  time,  is  further  off  in  his  accaant,  that  is, 
between  forty  and  fifW. 

Longomontanns,  a  late  astronomer,  endeavonrs  to  discover 
this  secret  from  astronomical  grounds,  that  is,  the  apogeum 
of  the  sun ;  conceiving  the  eccentricitj  inyariahle,  and  the 
apogeiun  yearly  to  move  one  scruple,  two  seconds,  fifty 
thirds,  &c.  Wherefore  if  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  that 
is,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4657,  it  was  in  the  fifth 
degree  of  Gemini,  and  in  the  days  of  Tycho  Brahe,  that  is, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1688,  or  of  the  world  5664,  the 
same  was  removed  imto  the  fifth  degree  of  Cancer ;  by  the 
proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the  creation  first  in  the 
Degmning  of  Aries,  and  the  perigeum  or  nearest  point  in 
Libra.  But  this  conceit  how  ingenious  or  subtile  soever,  is 
not  of  satisfaction ;  it  being  not  determinable,  or  yet  agreed 
in  what  time  precisely  the  apogeum  absolveth  one  degree,  as 
Petavius*  hatn  also  delivered. 

Lastly,  however  these  or  other  difficulties  intervene,  and 
that  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  exact  compute  of  time, 
yet  may  we  sit  down  with  the  common  and  usual  account ; 
nor  are  these  differences  derogatory  unto  the  advent  or  pas- 
sion of  Christ,  unto  which  indeed  they  all  do  seem  to  point, 
for  the  prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour  were  indefinitely 
delivered  before  that  of  Daniel;^  so  was  that  pronounced 
unto  Eve  in  Paradise,  that  after  of  Balaam,  those  of  Isaiah 
and  the  prophets,  and  that  memorable  one  of  Jacob,  ^  the 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  firom  Israel  until  Shilo  come ;"  which 
time  notwithstanding  it  did  not  define  at  all.  In  what  year 
therefore  soever,  either  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
from  the  re*edifying  thereof,  from  the  fiood,  or  from  the 
creation,  he  appeared,  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  he  came.  When  he  therefore  came,  is  not  so  consider- 
able as  that  he  is  come :  in  the  one  there  is  consolation,  in 
the  other  no  satisfaction.  The  greater  query  is,  when  he  will 
come  again ;  and  yet  indeed  it  Is  no  query  at  all ;  for  that 
is  never  to  be  known,  and  therefore  vainly  enquired :  'tis  a 
professed  and  authentick  obscurity,  unknown  to  all  but  to 
the  omniscience  of  the  Almighty.  Certainly  the  ends  of 
things  are  wrapt  up  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  that  undertakes 

♦  De  Doctrina  Tempwum,  1.  4. 
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the  knowled^  [thereof  forffets  his  own  beginning,  and  di»- 
dohns  his  principles  of  earth.  No  man  knows  the  end  of  the 
world,  nor  assuredly  of  any  thing  in  it :  God  sees  it,  because 
unto  his  eternity  it  is  piesent ;  he  knoweth  the  ends  of  us, 
but  not  of  himself;  and  because  he  knows  not  this,  he 
knoweth  all  things,  and  his  knowledge  is  endlras,  even  in  the 
object  of  himself* 


CHAPTER  n. 

Of  MetCt  JBnguirie$  in  what  »e€Uon  or  paint  of  the  Zodiach  it  began,  that, 
at  they  are  generally  made,  they  are  in  vain,  and  as  particularly, 
Whcertain. 

GoircBBKrEro  the  seasons,  that  is,  the  quarters  of  the  year 
some  are  ready  to  enquire,  others  to  determine,  in  what 
season,  whether  in  the  autumn,  spring,  winter,  or  summer, 
the  world  had  its  beginning.  Wherein  we  affirm,  that,  as 
the  question  is  gener&Uy  and  in  respect  of  the  whole  earth 
proposed,  it  is  with  manifest  injury  unto  reason  in  any 
particular  determined ;  because  whenerer  the  world  had  its 
beginning  it  wasb  created  in  all  these  four.  For,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  delirered,  whatsoerer    sign  the  sun  jpossesseth 

Srhose  recess  or  ricinity  deftneth  the  quarters  ot  the  year) 
ose  four  seasons  were  actually  ezistetrt ;  it  being  the  nature 
of  that  luminary  to  distinguish  the  seyeral  seasons  of  the 
year ;  all  which  it  maketh  at  one  time  in  the  whole  earth,  and 
successirely  in  any  part  thereof.^  Thus  if  we  suppose  the 
sun  created  in  Libra,  in  which  sign  unto  some  it  maketh 
autumn ;  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  winter  unto  the  north* 
em  pole,  for  unto  them  at  that  time  the  sun  begiimeth  to^be 
invisible,  and  to  show  itself  agjoisi  unto  the  pole  of  the  south. 
Unto  the  position  of  a  right  sphere,  or  directly  under  the 
equator,  it  had  been  summer ;  for  unto  that  situation  the 

*  thereof.]  According  as  he  makes  his  access  too,  or  recess  from  the 
■eTBTal  [parts]  of  the  earihe :  now  in  that  his  aoceese  to  the  one  is  a 
recess  from  the  other,  it  followes,  that  those  from  whom  he  partes  have 
their  autumne,  those  within  the  tropicks,  over  whose  heads  he  passes, 
hftVe  their  summer,  and  those  on  we  other  side  heyond  the  tropicke 
towards  whome  hee  goes  have  theur  new  spring  beginning  in  exchange 
of  their  former,  oanii^  by  his  absence. — Wr, 
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8un  is  at  that  time  vertical.  TJnto  the  ktitude  of  Capricorn, 
or  the  winter  solstice,  it  had  been  spring;  for  unto  that 
position  it  had  been  in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  ascent,  or 
approximation ;  but  unto  the  latitude  of  Cancer,  or  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  it  had  been  autumn ;  for  then  had  it  been  placed 
in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  descent,  or  elongation. 

And  if  we  shall  take  literally  what  Moses  describeth  po- 
pularly, this  was  also  the  constitution  of  the  first  daj.  iror 
when  it  was  evening  unto  one  longitude,  it  was  mormng  unto 
another ;  when  night  imto  one,  daj  unto  another.  And  there- 
fore that  question,  whether  our  Saviour  shall  come  again  in 
the  twilight  (as  is  conceived  he  arose)  or  whether  he  shall 
come  upon  us  in  the  night,  according  to  the  comparison  of 
a  thief,  or  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  he  will  come  about  the 
time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  when  the^  ate  the 
passover,  and  the  angel  passed  by  the  doors  of  theur  houses ; 
this  query,  I  say,  needeth  not  further  dispute.  Por  if  the 
earth  be  almost  every  where  inhabited,  and  his  coming  (as 
divinity  i^&rmeth)  must  needs  be  unto  all ;  then  must  the 
time  of  his  appearance  be  both  in  the  day  tod  night.  For 
if  unto  Jerusalem,  or  what  paiit  of  the  world  soever  he  shall 
appear  in  the  night,  at  the  same  time  untq  the  antipodes  it 
must  be  day ;  if  twilight  unto  them,  broad  day  unto  the 
Indians ;  if  noon  unto  them,  yet  night  unto  the  Americans ; 
and  so  with  variety  according  unto  various  habitations,  or 
difierent  positions  of  the  sphere,  as  will  be  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  understand  tne  affections  of  different  habita- 
tions, and  the  conditions  of  Antoeci,  PerioBci,  and  Antipodes. 
And  so,  although  he  appear  in  the  night,  yet  may  the  day  of 
judgment,  or  doomsday,  well  retain  that  name  ;*  for  thatim- 
plieth  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  which  maketh  the  day  and 
night,  and  that  one  natural  day.  And  yet,  to  speak  strictly, 
if  (as  the  apostle  affirmeth)  Ve  shall  be  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,^  and  (as  the  schools  determine)  the 

*  tvnnJdtng,  <be.]  Taking  this  for  gmnted  [which  noe  man  duns 
denye]  yet  it  is  most  truly  sayde,  that  doomes  day  is  the  last  dave, 
i.  e.  the  last  daye  of  the  sons  circling  this  lower  world  by  his  daylye 
-oonrse :  which  as  itt  hath  [in  itt  selfe]  noe  rising  or  settinge,  but ' 
caryeth  the  daye  and  midnoone  always  directly  under  him  round  the 
world  perpetuallye :  soe  in  what  parte  of  the  world  that  coune  shall 
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destruction  of  the  world  shall  not  be  successiye  but  in  an 
instant,  we  cannot  properly  apply  thereto  the  usual  distinc- 
tions of  time ;  calling  that  twelre  hours,  which  admits  not 
the  parts  thereof^  or  use  at  all  the  name  of  time,  when  the 
natmre  thereof  shall  perish. 

But  if  the  enquiry  be  made  unto  a  particular  place,  and 
the  question  determined  unto  some  certain  meridian ;  as, 
nameiy,  \mto  Mesopotamia,^  wherein  the  seat  of  Paradise  is 
presumed,  the  query  becomes  more  reasonable,  and  is  indeed 
in  nature  also  determinable.  Yet  positively  to  define  that 
season,  there  is  no  slender  difficulty ;  for  some  contend  that 
it  began  in  the  spring ;  as  (beside  Eujiebius,  Ambrose,  Bede, 
and  Theodoret),  some  few  years  past,  Henrico  Philippi  in 
his  chronolosy  of  the  Scripture.  Others  are  altogether  for 
autumn;  and  from  hence  do  our  chronologers  commence 
their  compute,  as  may  be  observed  in  Helvicus,  Jo.  Scaliger, 
Oalvisius,  and  Petayius.^ 

bee  detennind  fand  the  day  therewith]  is  noe  waye  ooiuridenbley  and 
much  lease  in  what  parte  of  the  daye  of  24  houres,  that  sodaine  instant] 
of  chanffe  shall  bee  ;  which  of  necessity  mnst  bee  to  some  inhabitants  of 
the  wond  at  the  time  of  his  lisinffey  to  others  at  midnoone,  to  others 
at  his  sittinge,  and  to  others  at  midnight :  for  all  these  are  all  at  once, 
and  in  the  yeiy  same  instant,  ereiy  day,  in  several  partes  of  4^e  worlde : 
as  for  example :  in  April  when  tis  midday  at  London ;  'tis  just  sonrise 
At  Virginia;  and  just  sonset  at  the  hithermost  partes  of  Nova 
Guinea,  and  yet  itt  is  the  same  daye  to  all  these  three  parcels  of  the 
world  at  once.  But  when  that  neate  doome  shall  come,  the  course  of 
the  son  shall  inatantlv  cease,  and  consequently  the  natural  and  usual 
course  of  day  and  night  with  itt :  yet  there  shall  bee  noe  want  of  lighte 
in  that  pate  of  the  aire,  or  that  parte  of  the  earthe  under  the  phtce, 
where  the  sonn  of  man  shall  call  the  world  before  his  judgment-seate ; 
unless  any  man  bee  soe  simple  to  thinke  that  in  the  presence  of  God 
there  shatt  be  lesse  light  then  in  the  presence  of  the  son. — Wr, 

"  Maopotamia.']    Moet  thinke  the  valley  of  Jehosaphal — Wr. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  situated  eastwaird  of  Jerusalem, 
between  that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  through  which  ran  the 
brook  Kedron : — ^Mesopotamia  was  a  province  between  the  Euphrates 
s^nd  Tigris. 

^  PetavvuB.']  And  yet  itt  must  bee  confest,  that  the  spring,  or  sonns 
entrance  into  Aries  is  vemm  caput  et  naJtturdU  Prineipivm  Anni,  renew- 
ing and  reviving  all  things,  as  of  old  in  Paradise,  sequalling  dayes  and 
nights  in  all  places,  within  the  pole  circles  especiiJly :  and  as  to  this  all 
Astronomers  agree,  soe,  consonant  thereto,  all  geographers  consent,  that 
'^aradise  was  neere  under  the  .^quinoctiall,  or  on  this  side  of  itt^  under 
rise  of  the  spring  with  the  sonn. — Wr, 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Of  the  Divisions  of  the  Seasons  and  P&w  Qiutrtert  of  the  Tear,  accordinff 
wUo  Astronomers  and  Phyticians;  that  thi  common  compute  of  the 
Ancienis,  amd  ithUh  is  sHiU  retmmd  &y  $oms,  ia  wry  gniialUionabU, 

As  for  the  diyisions  of  the  year,  axid  the  qiuyrtering  out 
this  remarkable  standard  of  timei  there  have  poased  eapeciallj 
two  diatinctioiis.  The  first  in  frequent  use  with  astronomers 
according  to  the  cardinal  intersections  of  the  zodiack,  that  is, 
the  two  eqainoctials  and  both  the  solstitial  points,  defining 
that  time  to  be  the  spring  of  the  jear^  wherein  the  sun  doth 
pass  from  the  equinox  of  Aries  unto  the  solstice  of  Cancer ; 
the  time  between  the  solstice  and  the  equinox  of  Libra^ 
summer;  from  thence  unto  the  solstice  of  Capricomus,  au- 
tumn ;  and  from  thence  unto  the  equinox  of  Aries  again, 
winter.  Now  this  diyision,  although  it  be  regular  and  equal, 
is  not  unirersal;  for  it  includeth  not  those  latitudes  which 
have  the  seasons  of  the  year  double ;  as  hare  the  inhabitants 
under  the  equator,  or  else  between  the  tropicks.  For  unto 
them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year,  making  two  distinct 
summers  in  the  different  points  of  verticaliiy.  So  unto 
those  which  lire  under  the  equator,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
equinox,  it  is  summer,  in  which  points  it  maketh  spring  or 
autumn  unto  us ;  and  unto  them  it  is  also  winter  when  the 
sun  is  in  either  tropick,  whereas  unto  us  it  maketh  always 
summer  in  the  one*  And  the  like  will  happen  unto  those 
habitations,  which  are  between  the  tropicks  and  the  equator. 

A  second  and  more  sensible  division  there  is  observed  by 
Hipi>ocrate8,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Ghreeks,  according  to 
the  rising  and  setting  of  divers  stars ;  dividing  the  year,  and 
establishing  the  account  of  seasons  from  uswd  alterations, 
and  sensible  mutations  in  the  air,  discovered  upon  the  rising 
and  setting  of  those  stars :  accounting  the  spring  from  the 
equinoctial  point  of  Aries ;  from  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades, 
or  the  several  stars  on  the  back  of  Taurus,  summer ;  from 
the  rising  of  Arcturus,  a  star  between  the  thighs  of  Boetes, 
autumn ;  and  from  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  winter.  Of 
these  divisions,  because  they  were  unequal,  they  were  fain  to 
subdivide  the  two  larger  portions^  that  is,  of  the  summer  and 
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"wmter  quarters ;  the  first  part  of  the  summer  they  immed 
dipoi^  the  second  unto  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  Apa,  from 
thence  unto  the  setting  of  Arcturas,  onuppa.  The  winter 
they  divide  also  into  three  parts ;  the  first  part,  or  that  of 
seed-time,  they  named  airoptrov,  the  middle  or  proper  winter, 
X€ifA^Vf  the  last,  which  was  their  planting  or  grarang  time, 
fvraXiar.  This  way  of  division  was  in  former  ages  received, 
ifl  very  often  mentioned  in  poets,  translated  from  one  nation 
to  another ;  from  the  Greeis  unto  the  Latins,  as  is  received 
hj  good  authors ;  and  delivered  by  physicians,  even  unto 
our  times. 

Now  of  these  two,  although  the  first  in  some  latitude  may 
be  retained,  yet  is  not  the  other  in  any  way  to  he  admitted. 
Por  in  regard  of  time  (as  we  elsewhere  declare)  the  stars 
c^o  vary  their  longitudes,  and  consequently  the  times  of  their 
ascension  and  descension.  That  star  which  is  the  term  of 
numeration,  or  point  from  whence  we  commence  the  account, 
altering  his  site  and  longitude  in  process  of  time,  and  re* 
moving  from  west  to  east,  ahnost  one  degree  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  years,  so  that  the  same  star,  since  the  age  of 
Hippocrates,  who  used  this  account,  is  removed  in  conse- 
queniia  about  twenty-seven  degrees.  Which  difference  of 
their  longitudes  doth  much  diversify  the  times  of  their 
ascents,  and  rendereth  the  account  unstable  which  shaU 
proceed  thereby. 

Again,  in  regard  of  different  latitudes,  this  cannot  be  a 
settled  rule,  or  reasonably  applied  unto  many  nations.  For, 
whereas  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  is  de- 
signed the  term  of  autumn,  and  the  beginning  of  winter, 
unto  some  latitudes  these  stars  do  never  set,  as  unto  all 
beyond  67  degrees.  And  if  in  several  and  far  distant  lati- 
tudes we  observe  the  same  star  as  a  common  term  of  account 
unto  both,  we  shall  fall  upon  an  unexpected,  but  an  unsuffer- 
able  absurdity ;  and  by  tne  same  account  it  will  be  summer 
unto  us  in  the  north,  before  it  be  so  imto  those,  which  unto 
us  are  southward,  and  many  degrees  approaching  nearer  the 
sun.  For  if  we  consult  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and  ob- 
serve the  ascension  of  the  Pleiades,  which  maketh  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  we  shall  discover  that  in  the  latitude  of  40 
these  stars  arise  in  the  16th  degree  of  Taurus,  but  in  the 
latitude  of  50,  they  ascend  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  the 
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aame  sign,  that  is,  five  days  sooner ;  so  shall  it  be  summer 
unto  London,  before  it  be  unto  Toledo,  and  begin  to  scorch 
in  England,  before  it  grow  hot  in  Spain. 

This  is  therefore  no  general  way  of  compute,  nor  reason- 
able to  be  derived  from  one  nation  unto  another ;  the  defect 
of  which  consideration  hath  caused  divers  errors  in  Latin 
poets,  translating  these  expressions  from  the  Greeks;  and 
man^  difficulties  even  in  the  Greeks  themselves,  which,  living 
in  divers  latitudes,  yet  observed  the  same  compute.  So  that, 
to  make  them  out,  we  are  fain  to  use  distinctions;  some- 
times computing  cosmically  what  they  intended  heliacally^ 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  expression  accounting  the  rising 
heliacally,  the  setting  cosmically.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
hardlj  made  out,  what  is  delivered  by  approved  authors ; 
and  IS  an  observation  very  consideraUe  unto  those  which 
meet  with  such  expressions,  as  they  are  very  frequent  in  the 
poets  of  elder  times,  especially  Heaiod,  Aratus,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Manilius,  and  authors  geoponical,  or  which  have  t^ted  ds 
re  rusticay  as  Constantine,  Marcus  Cato,  Columella,  Palla* 
dius,  and  Varro. 

Lastly,  the  absurdity  in  making  common  unto  many  na^ 
tions  those  considerations  whose  verity  is  but  particular  unto 
some,  will  more  evidently  appear,  if  we  examine  the  rules 
and  precepts  of  some  one  climate,  and  fall  upon  consider- 
ation with  what  incongruity  they  are  transferable  unto 
others. 

Thus  it  is  advised  by  Hesiod : —  < 

Fleiadibns  AtUnte  natis  orientibiu 

Incipe  Measem,  Antionem  vero  occidentibuSy — 

implying  hereby  the  heliacal  ascent  and  cosmical  descent  of 
those  stars.  ISow  herein  he  setteth  down  a  rule  to  begin 
harvest  at  the  arise  of  the  Pleiades ;  which  in  his  time  was 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  This  indeed  was  consonant  unto 
the  clime  wherein  he  lived,  and  their  harvest  began  about 
that  season ;  but  is  not  appliable  unto  our  own,  for  therein 
we  are  so  fbr  from  expectmg  an  harvest,  that  our  barley- 
seed  is  not  ended.  Again,  correspondent  unto  the  rule  of 
Hesiod,  Virgil  affordeth  another : — 

Ante  tibi  Eo8e  Atlantides  abscondantnr, 
Debita  quam  suIcIb  committas  aemlDa^ — 
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Tmderetandmg  hereby  their  cosmical  descent,  or  their  Betting 
when  the  sun  ariseth ;  and  not  their  heliacal  obscuration,  n 
or  their  inclusion  in  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  as  Servius 
upon  this  place  would  have  it;  for  at  that  time  these  stars 
are  many  signs  removed  from  that  luminary.  Now  herein 
he  strictly  iMLviseth,  not  to  begin  to  sow  before  the  setting 
of  these  stars ;  which  notwithstanding,  without  injury  to 
agriculture  cannot  be  observed  in  England ;  for  they  set 
unto  us  about  the  12th  of  November,  when  ojxt  seed-time  is 
almost  ended. 

And  this  diversity  of  clime  and  celestial  observations,  pre- 
cisely observed  unto  certain  stars  and  months,  hath  not  only 
overthrown  the  deductions  of  one  nation  to  another,  but 
hath  perturbed  the  observation  of  festivities  and  statary 
solemnities,  even  with  the  Jews  themselves.  For  unto  them 
it  was  commanded,  that  at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month  (that  is  Abib  or 
Nisan,  which  is  spring  with  us),  they  should  observe  the 
celebration  of  the  passover ;  and  on  the  morrow  after,  which 
is  the  fifteenth  day,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread ;  and  in 
the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  that  they  should  offer  the 
first  sheaf  of  the  harvest.  Now  all  this  was  feasible  and  of 
an  easy  possibility  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  latitude  of 
Jerusalem ;  for  so  it  is  observed  by  several  authors  in  later 
times ;  and  is  also  testified  by  Holy  Scripture  in  times  very 
&r  before.*  For  when  the  children  of  Israel  passed  the  river 
Jordan,  it  is  delivered  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  river 
overfloweth  its  banks  in  the  time  of  harvest ;  which  is  con- 
ceived the  time  wherein  they  passed ;  and  it  is  after  delivered, 
that  in  the  fourteenth  day  they  celebrated  the  passover  :t 
which  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  first  month,  or  month  of  Abib. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  what  is  related  by  Luke» 
that  the  disciples  upon  the  deutwaprotan,  as  they  passed  by, 
plucked  the  ears  of  com.  For  the  deuteroproton  or  second 
first  sabbath,  was  the  first  sabbath  after  the  deutera  or  second 
of  the  passover,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan  or  Abib. 
And  this  is  also  evidenced  from  the  received  construction 
of  the  first  and  latter  rain ;  "  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your 

*  Josh.  ill.  t  Josh.  T, 
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laad  in  his  due  seaflon,  tbe  first  Tain  «nd  the  latter  nun  :"* 
for  the  first  rain  fell  upon  the  seed-time  about  October,  and 
was  to  make  the  seed  to  root ;  the  latter  was  to  fill  the  ear, 
and  fell  in  Abib  or  March,  the  first  month :  aooording  as  is 
expressed,  '^  And  he  will  cause  to  come  down  for  you  the 
ram,  the  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month,"t 
that  is,  the  month  of  Abib,  wherein  the  passover  waa 
observed.  This  was  the  law  of  Moses,  and  this  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  well  observed,  aocordin]?  to  the  first  iastita* 
tion :  but  since  their  dispersion,  and  habitation  incountriesy 
whose  constitutions  admit  not  such  tempestivitj  of  harvests 
(and  many  not  before  the  latter  end  of  summer),  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  of  their  liinary  account,  and  inteiv 
calary  month  Y eader,  affixed  unto  the  beginning  of  the  ^ear, 
there  will  be  found  a  great  disparity  in  their  observations, 
nor  can  thej  strictlv,  and  at  the  same  season  with  their 
forefi&thers,  observe  the  commands  of  God. 

To  add  jet  further,  those  geoponical  rules  and  precepts  of 
agriculture,  which  afe  delivered  dj  divers  authors,  are  not  to 
be  generally  received,  but  respectively  understood  imto  climes 
whereto  they  are  determined,  For  whereas  wie  adviseth  to 
sow  this  or  that  grain  at  one  season,  a  second  to  set  this  or 
that  at  another,  it  must  be  coo/^ived  relatively,  and  every 
nation  must  have  its  country  farm;  for  herein  we  may 
observe  a  manifest  and  visible  differ^ice,  not  only  in  tho 
seasons  of  harvest,  but  in  the  grains  themselves.  JB'or  with 
us  barley-harvest  is  made  after  wheat-harvest,  but  with  the 
Israelites  and  Egyptians  it  was  otherwise.  So  is  it  expressed 
by  way  of  priority,  £uth  IL ;  *'  So  Buth  kept  fast  by  the 
maidens  of  6oas,  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  barley-harvest  and 
of  wheat-harvest  ;*'  which  in  the  plague  of  hail  in  Egypt  is 
more  plainly  delivered,  Exod.  ix. ;  "  And  the  flax  and  the 
barley  were  smitten,  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  tiie 
flax  was  boiled;  but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten, 
for  they  were  not  grown  up." 

And  thus  we  see,  the  account  established  upon  the  arise 
or  descent  of  the  stars  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant 
nations  at  all ;  and,  by  reason  of  their  retrogression,  but 
temporary  unto  any  one.  Nor  must  these  respective  exprea- 

♦  Dent.  30,  t  Joel  ii. 
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fflons  be  eatertuxied  in  absolute  conflideratioii. ;  for  bo  dis- 
tinct is  the  relation,  and  so  artificial  the  habitude  of  this 
inferior  globe  unto  the  superiOT,  and  eren  of  one  thing  in 
each  unto  the  other,  that  general  rules  are  dangerous,  and 
applications  most  safe  that  run  with  securitjr  of  circumstance^ 
\diich  rightly  to  effect,  is  b^ond  the  suhmij  of  sense,  and 
requires  the  artifice  of  reaMoa,^ 


CHAPTBE  IV. 

Qfiomc  compnkiHon  ofda/ifs,  and  dedueUcm  qf  onepourt  ^  ikt  }feair  tm(o 
omoiker, 

FoiTBTHLT,  there  are  certain  vulgar  opinions  concerning 
days  of  the  year,  and  conclusions  popularly  deduced  from 
certain  days  of  the  month;  men  commonly  believing  the 
days  increase  and  decrease  equaUy  in  the  whole  year ;  which 
notwithstanding  is  very  repugnant  unto  truth.  For  they 
increase  in  the  month  of  March,  almost  as  much  as  in  the 
two  months  of  January  and  February :  and  decrease  as 
much  in  September,  as  they  do  in  July  and  August.  For 
the  days  increase  or  decrease  according  to  the  declination  of 
the  Sim,  that  is,  its  deviation  northward  or  southward  from 
the  equator.  Now  this  digression  is  not  equal,  but  near  the 
equinozial  intersections,  it  is  right  and  greater,  near  the 
adstices  more  oblique  and  lesser.  So  from  the  eleventh  of 
March  the  vernal  equinox,  unto  the  eleventh  of  April,  the 
sun  declineth  to  the  north  twelve  degrees ;  from  the  eleventh 
of  April,  unto  the  eleventh  of  May,  but  eight ;  from  thence 
unto  the  fifteenth  of  June,  or  the  summer  solstice,  but  three 

*  reaton.]  Henoe  itt  may  appaare  that  those  rnlee  of  prognostie  and 
agnification,  which  the  .^^yptun,  Arabian,  Chwdan,  yea,  and  Italian 
aBtronomen,  have  given  ooncerning  the  stam,  and  those  olymatea 
wherein  they  lived,  cannot  bee  appliM.  to  our  remote  and  colder  clymea, 
nor  to  these  later  times  (wherem  the  constellations  of  all  the  twelve 
aignefl  are  moved  eastward  almost  80  degrees ;  Aries  into  Tauras  and 
tl^t  into  Gemini,  fte.)  without  manifest  errors  and  groese  deoeptionf, 
and  are  therefore  of  lata  r^eoted  by  the  meet  fiunons  a8tronomen« 
TjchOf  Copemions,  lK>nffomontanas,  and  Kepler  (as  diaboUcal  impos- 
tures).   Ik  Cometa  Am,%  1618.—  Wr, 
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and  a  half:  all  wlucH  make  twenty-two  degrees  and  an  half, 
the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun. 

^d  this  inequality  in  the  declination  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiack  or  line  of  life,  is  correspondent  unto  the  growth  or 
declination  of  man.  Eor  setting  out  from  inmncj,  we 
increase,  not  equallj,  or  regularly  attain  to  our  state  or  per* 
fection ;  nor  when  we  descend  m>m  our  state,  is  our  decli- 
nation equal,  or  carrieth  us  with  even  paces  unto  the  grave. 
Eor  as  Hippocrates  affirmeth,  a  man  is  hottest  in  the  first 
day  of  his  life,  and  coldest  in  the  last ;  his  natural  heat 
setteth  forth  most  vigorously  at  first,  and  declineth  most 
sensibly  at  last.  And  so  though  the  growth  of  man  end  not 
perhaps  until  twenty-one,  yet  is  his  stature  more  advanced 
m  the  first  septenary  than  in  the  second,  and  in  the  second 
more  than  in  the  third,  and  more  indeed  in  the  first  seven 
years,  than  in  the  fourteen  succeeding ;  for  what  stature  we 
attain  unto  at  seven  years,  we  do  sometimes  but  double, 
most  times  come  short  of  at  one  and  twenty.  And  so  do 
we  decline  again :  Por  in  the  latter  age  upon  the  tropick 
and  first  descension  from  our  solstice,  we  are  scarce  sensible 
of  declination :  but  declining  further,  our  decrement  accele- 
rates, we  set  apace,  and  in  our  last  days  precipitate  into  our 
ipraves.  And  thus  are  also  our  progressions  in  the  womb,  that 
IS,  our  formation,  motion,  our  birth,  or  exclusion.  Eor  our 
formation  is  quickly  efiected,  our  motion  appeareth  later^ 
and  our  exclusion  very  Ions  after :  if  that  be  true  which 
Hippocrates  and  Avicenna  have  declared,  that  the  time  of 
our  motion  is  double  unto  that  of  formation,  and  that  of 
exclusion  treble  unto  that  of  motion.  As  if  the  infant  be 
formed  at  thirty-five  days,  it  moveth  at  seventy,  and  is  bom 
the  two  hundred  and  tenth  day,  that  is,  the  seventh  month  ^ 
OP  if  it  receives  not  formation  before  forty-five  days,  it 
moveth  the  ninetieth  day,  and  is  excluded  in  the  two 
hundred  and  seventieth,  that  is,  the  ninth  month. 

There  are  also  certain  popular  prognosticks  drawn  from 
festivab  in  the  calendar,  ana  conceived  opinions  of  certain 
days  in  months ;  so  is  there  a  general  tradition  in  most  parta 
of  Europe,  that  inferreth  the  coldness  of  succeeding  wmter 
{torn  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  Candlemas  day,  or  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  proverbial 
distich, 
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Si  Sol  splendescat  Marift  puiificante^ 

Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fuit  ante. 

So  is  it  usual  among  us  to  qualify  and  conditionate  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  answerable  unto  the  temper  of 
the  twelve  days  in  Clmstmas ;  and  to  ascribe  unto  March 
certain  borrowed  days  from  April,  all  which  men  seem  to 
believe  upon  annual  experience  of  their  own,  and  the 
received  traditions  of  their  fore&thers. 

Now  it  is  manifest,  and  most  men  likewise  know,  that  the 
calendars  of  these  computers,  and  the  accounts  of  these  days 
are  very  different :  the  Greeks  dissenting  from  the  Latins, 
and  the  Latins  from  each  other:  the  one  observing  the 
Julian  or  ancient  account,  as  Great  Britain  and  part  of 
Germany;  the  other  adhering  to  the  Gregorian  or  new 
account,  as  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  Now  this  latter  account,  by  ten  days 
at  least,  anticipateth  the  other;  so  that  before  the  one 
beginneth  the  account,  the  other  is  past  it;  yet  in  the 
several  calculations,  the  same  events  seem  true,  and  men 
with  equal  opinion  of  verity,  expect  and  confess  a  confirma- 
tion from  tnem  all.  Whereby  is  evident  the  oraculous 
authority  of  tradition,  and  the  easy  seduction  of  men,* 
neither  enquiring  into  the  verity  of  the  substance,  nor 
reforming  upon  repugnance  of  circumstance. 

And  thus  may  divers  easily  be  mistaken  who  super- 
stitiously  observe  certain  times,  or  set  down  unto  themselves 
an  observation  of  unfortunate  months,  or  days,  or  hours. 
As  did  the  Egyptians,  two  in  every  month,  and  the  Bomans 
the  days  after  toe  nones,  ides,  and  calends.  And  thus  the 
rules-of  navigators  must  often  fail,  setting  down,  as  Bhodi- 
ginus  observeth,  suspected  and  ominous  days  in  every  month, 
as  the  first  and  seventh  of  March,  and  fifth  and  sixth  of 
April,  the  sixth,  the  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  of  February.  For 
the  accounts  hereof  in  these  months  are  very  different  in 
our  days,  and  were  different  with  several  nations  in  ages 

East,  and  how  strictly  soever  the  account  be  made,  and  even 
y  the  selfsame  calendar,  yet  it  is  possible  that  navigators 
may  be  out.    For  so  were  the  Hollanders,  who  passing  west- 

'  menJ]  By  the  jugling  Priests  in  the  old  mythologies  of  the  heathen 
aeytyes,  trulye  taxte  ^the  poet  under  that  *'  Q^icg^  Cfrcecia  mmdax 
manactt  in  htttoriit, —  nr, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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ward  through  /return  le  Mayre,  and  cpmpaasmg  the  globe, 
upon  their  return  into  their  own  country  found  that  they 
had  lost  a  day.  For  if  two  men  at  the  aame  time  trayel 
from  the  same  place,  the  one  eastward,  the  other  westward, 
round  about  the  earth,  and  meet  in  the  same  place  from 
whence  they  first  set  forth,  it  will  so  &11  out  that  he  which 
hath  moved  eastward  against  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun, 
by  anticipating  daily  something  of  its  circle  with  its  own 
motion,  will  gain  one  day ;  but  ne  thattrarelleth  westward,* 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun,  by  seconding  its  revolution,  shall 
lose  or  come  short  a  day ;  and  therefore  also  upon  these 
grounds  that  Delos  was  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  it 
waa  no  exact  decision,  because  two  eagles  let  fly  east  and 
west  by  Jupiter,  their  meeting  fell  out  just  in  the  island 
Delos. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  digression  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Site  and  Motion  of  the  Sun. 

Haviko  thus  beheld  the  ignorance  of  man  in  some  things, 
his  error  and  blindness  in  ouiers,  that  is,  in  the  measure  of 
duration  both  of  ^ears  and  seasons,  let  ua  awhile  admire  the 
wisdom  of  GK)d  m  this  distinguisher  of  times,  and  visible 
deity  (as  some  hare  termed  it)  the  sun,  which,  though  some 
fix)m  its  glory  adore,  and  all  for  its. benefits  admire,  we  shall 
advance  from  other  considerations,  and  such  as  illustrate  the 
artifice  of  its  Maker.  Nor  do  we  think  we  can  excuse  the 
duty  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  only  bestow  the  flourish  of 
poetry  hereon,  or  those  commendatory  conceits  which 
popularly  set  forth  the  eminency  of  this  creature,  except  we 

>  tBeetwmrd,]  Oaptain  BodniAii,  an  aaxieient  and  dncreete  gentleman, 
and  learned,  tor  his  many  aervioeii  to  the  State,  being  admitted  a  poore 
Sjoight  at  Windsor,  was  wont  to  tell  mee,  that  at  their  retome  firarn 
surrounding  the  world  with  Sir  Franois  Drake  in  the  yeare  1579,  thej 
found  that  they^  lost  a  daye  in  their  acoomptes  of  their  daylye  saylinge, 
which  agrees  with  this  excellent  observation  of  Dr.  Browne ;  for  their 
voyage  was  from  England  to  the  Streits  of  Magellan,  and  soe  nmnd  by 
the  Molncoas  and  Oape  of  Qood  Hope,  baek  to  England,  wlii(^  was 
totalye  with  the  sonne,  and  therefore  what  they  observed  with  admira- 
tion, conoeniing  the  losse  of  a  day  in  their  aooompt,  had  a  manifest 
reason  and  cause  to  justifie  the  tnwth  of  that  observation,  and  that  Ht 
oould  not  posaiblye  bee  otherwise. — Wr, 
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ascend  unto  subtiler  considerations,  and  such,  as  rightlj 
understood,  oonvincinglj  declare  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 
Which  since  a  Spanish  physician*  hath  begun,  we  will 
enlarge  with  our  aeductions,  and  this  we  shdOi  endeavour 
£rom  two  considerations,  its  proper  situation  and  wisely 
ordered  motion. 

And  first,  we  cannot  pass  over  his  providence,  in  that  it 
moveth  at  all,  for  had  it  stood  still,  and  were  it  fixed  like 
the  earth,  there  had  been  then  no  distinction  of  times,  either 
of  day  or  year,  of  spring,  of  autumn,  of  summer,  or  of  winter ; 
£or  these  seasons  are  defined  by  the  motions  of  the  sun : 
when  that  approacheth  nearest  our  zenith,  or  vertical  point, 
we  call  it  summer ;  when  furthest  ofi^,  winter ;  when  in  the 
middle  spaces,  spnng  or  autumn ;  whereas,  remaining  in  one 
place,  these  disranctions  had  ceased,  and  conse<juently  the 
generation  of  all  things,  depending  on  their  vicissitudes ; 
making  in  one  hemisphere  a  perpetual  summer,  in  the  other 
a  deplorable  and  oomfortless  winter.^  And  thus  had  it  also 
*  Valeriug  de  PJUUm,  Sa4T. 

'  vmter.]  All  this  must  of  necessity  evtdentlye  f6lIow,  unlesse  (ac* 
cording  to  the  sappoBition  of  Copernicus^  for  I  suppose  it  was  hut  a 
portolate  of  art,  noe  parte  of  his  creed)  that  the  son  is  fixed  in  the 
midst  or  center  of  this  universal  frame  of  the  world,  altogether  immoov- 
able,  and  that  the  earth,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  elements,  is  annually 
caryed  round  about  the  sonne  in  the  sphere  between  Mars  and  Venus, 
parting  that  loringe  ooople  of  godlings  by  its  boysterous  intrusion,  bttt 
the  mucheef  is  that  besides  this  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  mounted 
like  Fhethon  in  the  chariot  and  throne  of  the  sonne,  the  Copemioans 
are  forced,  contrary  to  their  own  principles,  that  w^iw  corporis  cakttu 
(for  soe  you  must  nowe  acc(»npte  itt,  though  a  dul  and  opacous  planet^ 
funus  eat  motus  simplex),  to  ascribe  two  other  motions  to  the  earth ;  the 
one  a  vertiginous  rotation,  whirling  about  his  own  center,  wherby 
turning  toward  the  son  canseth  daye,  and  turning  from  the  son,  night ; 
both  of  them  eyary  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  other  a  tottering  motion  of 
inclination  to  the  son  the  sonmier  halfe  yeare,  and  of  reclination  frY>m 
the  son  in  the  halfe  halfe,  from  whence  must  of  necessity  follow  two 
vast  and  unconoedable  postulates.  First,  that  as  the  son,  in  his  old 
sphere,  is  supposed  in  respect  of  his  distance  from  the  center  to  moove 
noe  lesse  than  18,000  nuks  ewerj  minute  of  an  hour,  yf  the  earth  bee  in 
the  sons  place,  they  must  perforce  acknowledge  the  same  pemicitye  in 
the  earth,  and  yet  not  perceptible  to  our  sense,  nor  to  tne  wisest  of 
the  world,  since  Uie  creation  tiU  our  times.  But  to  salve  this,  as  they 
ihinkei,  they  suppose  and  postulate  the  second  motion  of  rotation  or 
whixiing  on  his  owne  oenter,  which  othen  conceive  to  bee  diametrally 
opposite  to  Scripture :  but  then  there  reooyles  npon  them  this  stnutge 
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been  continual  day  unto  some,  and  perpetual  nigbt  unto 
others,  for  tlie  day  is  defined  by  the  abode  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  night  by  its  continuance  below ;  so 
should  we  have  needed  another  sun,  one  to  illustrate  our 
hemisphere,  a  second  to  enlighten  the  other,  which  incon- 
venience will  ensue  in  what  site  soever  we  place  it,  whether 
in  the  poles  or  the  equator,  or  between  them  both ;  no 
spherical  body,  of  what  bigness  soever,  illuminating  the  whole 
sphere  of  another,  although  it  illuminate  something  more  than 
half  of  a  lesser,  according  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  opticks. 

His  wisdom  is  again  discernible,  not  only  in  that  it  moveth 
at  all,  and  in  its  bare  motion,  but  wonderful  in  contriving  the 
line  of  its  revolution  which  is  so  prudently  effected,  that  by 
a  vicissitude  in  one  body  and  light  it  sufficeth  the  whole  earth, 
affording  thereby  a  possible  or  pleasurable  habitation  in  every 
part  thereof,  and  that  is  the  line  ecliptick,  all  which  to  effect 
by  any  other  circle  it  had  been  impossible.  For  first,  if  we 
imagine  the  sun  to  make  its  course  out  of  the  ecliptick,  and 
upon  a  line  without  any  obliquity,  let  it  be  conceived  within 
that  circle  that  is  either  on  the  equator,  or  else  on  either  side ; 
for  if  we  should  place  it  either  in  the  meridian  or  colures, 
beside  the  subversion  of  its  course  from  east  to  west,  there 
would  ensue  the  like  incommodities.  Now  if  we  conceive 
the  sun  to  move  between  the  obliquity  of  this  ecliptick  in  a 
line  upon  one  side  of  the  equator,  then  would  the  sun  be 
visible  but  unto  one  pole,  that  is  the  same  which  was  nearest 
unto  it.  So  that  unto  the  one  it  would  be  perpetual  day, 
unto  the  other  perpetual  night ;  the  one  would  be  oppressed 
with  constant  heat,  the  other  with  insufferable  cola,  and  so 
the  defect  of  alternation  would  utterly  impugn  the  genera- 
tion of  all  things,  which  naturallv  require  a  vicissitude  of 
heat  to  their  production,  and  no  less  to  their  increase  and 
conservation. 

But  if  we  conceive  it  to  move  in  the  equator,  first  unto  a 
parallel  sphere,  or  such  as  have  the  pole  for  their  zenith,  it 
would  have  made  neither  perfect  day  nor  night.  For  being 
in  the  equator  it  would  intersect  their  horizon,  and  be  half 
above  and  half  beneath  it,  or  rather  it  would  have  made 
oonsequence  that  the  earthe  being  21,600  miles  in  oompasa,  and  whirl- 
ing rounde  every  twenty-four  howres,  caryes  every  towne  and  howse 
S96  miles  every  honre,  and  yet  not  disoemablye. —  Wr» 
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perpetual  night  to  both ;  for  though  in  regard  of  the  rational 
nonzon,  which  bisecteth  the  globe  into  equal  parts,  the  sun 
in  the  equator  would  intersect  the  horizon ;  yet  in  respect 
of  the  sensible  horizon,  which  is  defined  by  the  eye,  the  sun 
would  be  visible  unto  neither.  For  if,  as  ocular  witnesses 
report,  and  some  also  write,  by  reason  of  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  the  eye  of  man  under  the  equator  cannot  discover 
both  the  poles,  neither  would  the  eye  under  the  poles  dis- 
cover the  sun  in  the  equator.  Thus  would  there  nothing 
fructify  either  near  or  under  them,  the  sun  being  horizontal 
to  the  poles,  and  of  no  considerable  altitude  imto  parts  a 
reasonable  distance  from  them.  Again,  unto  a  right  sphere, 
or  such  as  dwell  under  the  equator,  although  it  made  a 
difference  in  day  and  night,  yet  would  it  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction of  seasons ;  for  iinto  them  it  would  be  constant 
summer,  it  being  alwavs  vertical,  and  never  deflecting  from 
them.  So  had  there  been  no  fructification  at  all,  and  the 
countries  subjected  would  be  as  unhabitable,  as  indeed 
antiquity  conceived  them. 

Lastly,  it  moving  thus  upon  the  equator,  unto  what  position 
soever,  although  it  had  made  a  day,  yet  could  it  have  made 
no  year,  for  it  could  not  have  had  those  two  motions  ^  now 

'  two  jnotiont,']  The  motion  from  east  to  west  is  cald  the  motion  of 
the  world,  bycauae  by  itt  all  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  is  caryed 
round  every  24  howres,  and  among  the  rest  of  the  cielestial  lights  the 
sun  alsoe,  to  whom  this  motion  does  not  belong  but  passively  onlye,  and 
therefore  heere  was  noe  feare  of  crossing  that  undoubted  principle  which 
unavoydably  reopyla  upon  the  Gopemicans,  who  to  make  good  their  hypo- 
thesis, fimcye  a  rotation  of  dinetical,  that  is,  a  whirlings  rapture  of  the 
earthe  about  his  owne  axe  every  24  houres,  that  is,  900  miles  every  howre^ 
which  is  more  impossible  then  for  the  heaven  which  wee  call  the  primum 
mobUe  to  tume  about  400,000  miles  every  honre  ;  unless  they  thinke 
that  he  who  made  itt  soe  infinitelye  vast  m  compasse  and  in  distance 
from  us,  oould  not  nukke  itt  as  swift  in  motion  alsoe,  as  he  makes  his 
angels,  or  has  he  made  his  owne  bodye  in  his  asoention,  or  as  he  makes 
the  lightning  or  the  light  itself. 

The  compass  of  the  earth,  which  is  21,600  miles,  divided  by  24  leaves 
in  the  quotient  987-if  i.  e.  }  of  miles,  and  soe  many  the  Copemicans 
thinke  the  earth  tumes  every  howre ;  that  is  above  15  miles  every 
minute  of  an  houre,  and  about  J  of  a  mile  evecy  second,  i.  e.  swifter 
then  the  natural  motion  of  the  heart.  Proculdubio  loca  terrse  sub  polia 
sita,  nequeunt  ab  sequatoris  subjectis  ccmi :  cum  horison  terrestris  nus- 
quam  in  ipso  oceano  tranquillo  60  miliarium  visu  terminetur  :  at  polos 
ooeli  posse  ab  iisdem  terra  inoolis  simul  conspici,  manifestum  ex  rare- 
ftctione  qu»  flydera  attoUit  ultra  distantiam  horisontis  rationalis. —  Wr, 
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ascribed  unto  it,  that  is,  £rom  east  to  west,  whereby  it  makes 
the  day,  and  likewise  from  west  to  east,  whereby  the  year  is 
computed.  For  according  to  received  astronomy,  the  poles 
,of  the  equator  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  jmmum  mobile, 
Now  it  18  impossible  that  on  the  same  circle,^  having  the 
same  poles,  both  these  motions,  from  opposite  terms,  should 
be  at  the  same  time  performed,  all  which  is  salved,  if  we  allow 
an  obliquity  in  his  annual  motion,  and  conceive  him  to  move 
upon  the  poles  of  the  zodiack,  distant  from  those  of  the  world 
twenty-tlu*ee  degrees  and  an  half.  Thus  may  we  discern  the 
necessity  of  its  obliquity,  and  how  inconvenient  its  motion 
had  been  upon  a  circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  or  upon  the 
equator  itself. 

Kow  with  what  providence  this  obliquity  is  determined, 
we  shall  perceive  upon  the  ensuing  inconveniences  from  any 
deviation.  For  first,  if  its  obliquity  had  been  less  (as  instead 
of  twenty-three  degrees,  twelve  or  the  half  thereof)  the  vicis- 
situde of  seasons  appointed  for  the  generation  of  all  things 
would  surely  have  oeen  too  short ;  for  different  seasons 
would  have  huddled  upon  each  other,  and  unto  some  it  had 
not  been  much  better  than  if  it  had  moved  on  the  eauator. 
But  had  the  obliquity  been  greater  than  now  it  is,  as  double, 
or  of  40  degrees,  several  parts  of  the  earth  had  not  been  able 
to  endure  the  disproportionable  differences  of  seasons,  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  recess,  and  distance  of  the  sim.  For  unto 
some  habitations  the  summer  would  have  been  extreme  hot, 
and  the  winter  extreme  cold ;  likewise  the  summer  temperate 
unto  some,  but  excessive  and  in  extremity  unto  others,  as 
unto  those  wHo  should  dwell  under  the  tropick  of  Cancer,  as 
then  would  do  some  part  of  Spain,  or  ten  degrees  beyond, 
as  Germany,  and  some  part  of  England,  who  would  have 
summers,  as  now  the  Moors  of  Africa.  For  the  sun  would 
sometime  be  vertical  unto  them ;  but  they  would  have  winters 
like  tliose  beyond  the  arctic  circle,  for  in  that  season  the  sun 
would  be  removed  above  80  degrees  from  them.  Again,  it 
would  be  temperate  to  some  habitations  in  the  summer,  but 
very  extreme  in  the  winter ;  temperate  to  those  in  two  or 
three  degrees  beyond  the  arctic  circle,  as  now  it  is  unto  us, 
for  they  would  be  equidistant  from  that  tropic,  even  as  we 

*  circU.]    Globe.— Hr. 
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are  from  this  afc  present.  But  the  winter  would  be  extreme, 
the  son  being  removed  above 'an  hundred  degrees,  and  so 
eoiiBei^uentlj  would  not  be  visible  in  their  horizon,  no  posi- 
tion (A  sphere  discovering  any  star  distant  above  90  degrees, 
which  is  the  distance  of  eveiy  zenith  from  the  horizon. 
And  thus,  if  the  obliquity  of  this  circle  had  been  less,  the 
vicissitude  of  seasons  had  been  so  small  as  not  to  be  distin- 
goished ;  if  greater,  so  large  and  disproportionable  as  not  to 
be  endured. 

Now  for  its  sitoatian,  although  it  held  this  ecliptic  line,  yet 
had  it  been  seated  in  any  other  orb,^  inconveniences  would 
ensue  of  condition  unlike  the  former ;  for  had  it  been  placed 
in  tiie  lowest  sphere  of  the  moon,  the  year  would  have  con- 
sisted but  of  one  month,  for  in  that  space  of  time  it  would 
have  passed  through  every  part  of  the  ecliptic ;  so  would 
there  have  been  no  reasonable  distinction  of  seasons  required 
for  the  generation  and  fructifying  of  all  things,  contrary 
seasons  which  destroy  the  effects  of  one  another  so  suddenly 
succeeding.  Besides,  by  this  vicinity  unto  the  earth,  its 
heat  had  been  intolerable ;  for  if,  as  many  affirm,^  there  is  a 
different  sense  of  heat  from  the  different  points  of  its  proper 
orb,  and  that  in  the  apogeum,  or  highest  point,  which  nap* 
peneth  in  Cancer,  it  is  not  so  hot  under  that  tropic,  on  this 
side  the  equator,  as  unto  the  other  side  in  the  perigeum  or 
lowest  part  of  the  eccentric,  which  happeneth  in  Capri- 
comus,  surely,  being  placed  in  an  orb  far  lower,  its  heat 
would  be  unsufferable,  nor  needed  we  a  fable  to  set  the 
world  on  fire. 

But  had  it  been  placed  in  the  highest  orb,  or  that  of  the 
eighth  sphere,  there  had  been  none  but  Plato's  year,  and  a 
ikr  less  distinction  of  seasons ;  for  one  year  had  then  been 
many,  and  according  unto  the  slow  revolution  of  that  orb 
which  absolveth  not  his  course  in  many  thousand  years,  no 
man  had  lived  to  attain  the  account  thereof.  These  are  the 
inconveniences  ensuing  upon  its  situation  in  the  extreme 
orbs;  and  had  it  been  puiced  in  the  middle  orbs  of  the 
planets,  there  would  have  ensued  absurdities  of  a  middle 
nature  unto  them. 

*  Of*.]    Orbit. 

'  at  many  afirm.]  EspeciaUy  Soaliger,  in  thftt  admirable  work  of  his 
exercitations  upon  Cardan  de  Snbtilitate.  Exercit.  99,  §  2,  p.  842.>~  Wr. 
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Now  whether  we  adhere  unto  the  hypothesis  of  Coper- 
nicus/  affirming  the  earth  to  move  and  the  sun  to  staad 
still ;  or  whether  we  hold,  as  some  of  late  have  concluded, 
£rom  the  spots  in  the  sun,  which  appear  and  disappear  asain, 
that  besides  the  revolution  it  maketh  with  its  orbs,  it  hath 
also  a  dinetical^  motion,  and  rolls  upon  its  own  poles; 
whether  I  say  we  affirm  these  or  no,  the  illations  before 
mentioned  are  not  thereby  infiringed.  We  therefore  con- 
clude this  contemplation,  and  are  not  a&aid  to  believe  it 
may  be  literally  said  of  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d,  what  men  will 
have  but  figuratively  spoken  of  the  works  of  Christ,  that  if 
the  wonders  thereof  were  duly  described,  the  whole  world, 
that  is,  aU  within  the  last  circumference,  would  not  contain 
them.  !For  as  his  wisdom  is  infinite,  so  cannot  the  du& 
expressions  thereof  be  finite,  and  if  the  world  comprise  him 
not,  neither  can  it  comprehend  the  story  of  him. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Concerning  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  Earth  wai  slenderly  peopled 
before  the  Flood. 

Beside  the  slender  consideration,  men  of  latter  times  do 
hold  of  the  first  ages,  it  is  commonly  opinioned,  and  at  first 
thought  generally  imagined,  that  the  earth  was  thinly  inha- 
bited, at  least  not  remotely  planted,  before  the  flood,  whereof 
there  being  two  opioions,  which  seem  to  be  of  some  ex- 
tremity, the  one  too  largely  extending,  the  other  too  narrowly 

^  Copemicut.]  Copernicus,  to  make  good  his  hypothesis,  is  forced 
to  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earthe :  the  first  annnall,  round  about 
the  Sonne,  which  hee  places  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  and  the  earthe 
to  bee  caryed,  as  the  sonne  was  ever  supposed  to  be,  in  a  middle  orbe 
between  Venus  and  Mars ;  the  second  not  a  motion  of  declination  from 
the  aequator  to  bothe  the  tropicks  onlye,  causince  the  different  seasons 
of  the  yeare,  but  more  properlye  a  motion  of  indination  likewise  to  the 
Sonne,  which  supposes  also  the  poles  of  the  earth  to  bee  mooved,  and 
the  third  motion  is  that  called  dineticall,  or  rotation  upon  his  owne 
axis,  causing  day  and  night. — Wr. 

•  dineticdU.]  Signifies  whirlinge,  from  Sivri,  which  in  the  Greeke  is 
a  whirlpole,  soe  that  the  dinetic^l  motion  of  the  son  is  such,  in  their 
opinion,  as  that  of  the  materiall  globes,  which  wee  make  to  tume  upon 
their  axis  in  a  frame. —  Wr, 
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contracting  the  populosity  of  those  times,  we  shall  not  pass 
over  this  point  without  some  enquiry  into  it.^ 

Now  for  the  true  enquiry  thereof,  the  means  are  as  oh- 
scure  as  the  matter,  which  being  naturally  to  be  explored  by 
history,  human  or  divine,  receiveth  thereby  no  small  addition 
of  obscurity.  Por  aa  for  human  relations,  they  are  so  fabu- 
lous in  Deucalion's  flood,  that  they  are  of  little  credit  about 
Ogyges'  and  Noah's.  For  the  heathens,  as  Varro  accounteth, 
make  three  distinctions  of  time.  The  first  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  unto  the  general  deluge  of  Ogyges,  they 
term  Adelon}  that  is,  a  time  not  much  unlike  that  which 
was  before  time,  immanifest  and  unknown ;  because  thereof 
there  is  almost  nothing  or  very  obscurely  delivered;  for 
though  divers  authors  have  made  some  mention  of  the  deluge, 
as  Manethon  the  Egyptian  priest,  Xenophon,  Be  jEquivocis^ 
Pabius  Pictor,  JDe  Aureo  secuh.  Mar.  Cato,  De  Onginibtu^ 
and  Archilochus  the  Greek,  who  introduceth  also  the  testi- 
mony of  Moses,  in  his  fragment  Be  Temporibus ;  yet  have 
they  delivered  no  account  of  what  preceded  or  went  before. 
Josephus,  I  confess,  in  his  discourse  against  Appion,  induceth 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jews  unto  the  flood,  and  before,  from  the 
testimony  of  human  writers,  insisting  especially  upon  MaseuB 
of  Damascus,  Jeronymus  JSgyptius,  and  Berosus ;  and  con- 
'firming  the  long  duration  of  tneir  lives,  not  only  from  these, 
but  th^  authority  of  Hesiod,  Erathius,  Hellanicus,  and  Age- 

'  whereof,  dtc]  Instead  of  this  passaffe,  the  first  five  editions  have 
the  following  : — "  So  that  some  oonceiving  it  needless  to  be  universaly. 
have  made  the  deluge  particular,  and  about  those  parts  where  Noah 
built  his  ark ;  which  opinion,  because  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  the 
text,  human  history,  and  conmion  reason,  but  also  derogatory  to  tha 
g^at  work  of  God,  Uie  universal  inundation,  it  will  be  needful  to  make 
some  further  inquisition;  and  although  predetermined  by  opinion, 
whether  many  might  not  suffer  in  the  first  flood,  as  they  shall  m  the 
last  flame,  that  is  who  knew  not  Adam  nor  his  offence,  and  many  perish 
in  the  delude,  who  never  heard  of  Noah  or  the  ark  of  his  preservation." 

I  AddoTi^  To  the  heathen  who  either  knew  nothing  of  the  creation, 
or  at  least  sleeved  itt  not,  the  first  distinction  of  time  must  needs  bee 
AiviKov,  that  is  utterly  unknowne,  for  the  space  of  1656  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  flood,  and  the  second,  the  mytkicon,  little  better,  as  the  very 
name  they  give  itt  (yt  is  fiibulous),  importes,  whereas  in  the  church  ol 
God,  the  third  (which  they  call  historicall,  and  began  not  till  after  the 
8000th  yeare  of  the  world's  creation  with  them)  was  continued  m  a 
perfect  narration  and  unquestionable  historye  from  the  beginning  of  time 
through  those  3000  yeaies.— Tfr. 
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ailaiu.  BerosuB,  the  Chaldean  priest,  imtes  most  plainly, 
mentioning  the  city  of  Enos,  the  name  of  Noah  and  his  sons, 
the  huilding  of  the  ark,  and  also  the  place  of  its  landing. 
And  Piodorus  Siculus  hath  in  his  third  book  a  passage, 
which  examined,  advanceth  as  high  as  Adam ;  for  the  Chal- 
deans, saith  he,  derive  the  original  of  their  astronomy  and 
letters  forty-three  thousand  years  before  the  monarchy  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  dowthe  years  whereby  they  computed 
the  antiquity  of  their  letters,  being,  as  Xenophon  interprets, 
to  be  accounted  lunary,  the  compute  will  arise  unto  the  time 
of  Adam.  For  forty-three  thousand  lunary  years  make  about 
three  thousand  six  hundred  thirty-four  years,  which  answeiv 
eth  the  chronology  of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
unto  the  reign  of  Alexander,  as  Annius  of  Yiterbo  com- 
puteth,  in  his  comment  upon  Berosus. 

The  second  space  or  interval  of  time  is  accounted  from  the 
flood  unto  the  first  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  woiid 
3174,  which  extendeth  unto  the  days  of  Iniah  the  prophet, 
and  some  twenty  yean  before  the  foundation  of  Borne.  This 
they  term  mwtkieon  or  fabidous,  because  the  account  thereof, 
especially  of  the  first  part,  is  fabulously  or  imperfectly  deli- 
vered. Hereof  some  things  have  been  briefly  related  by  the 
authors  above  mentioned,  more  particularly  by  Dares  Phry- 
gius,  Dictys  CretensiB,  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Trogus  Pompeius.  The  most  famous  Greek  poets  lived  also 
in  this  interval,  as  Orpheus,  Linus,  Museus,  Homer,  Hesiod ; 
and  her^  are  comprehended  the  grounds  and  first  invention 
of  poetical  fables,  which  were  also  taken  up  by  historical 
writers,  perturbing  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  records  with 
fabulous  additions,  and  confounding  their  names  and  stories 
with  their  own  inventions. 

The  third  time  succeeding  until  their  present  ages,  they 
term  historican,  that  is,  such  wherein  matters  have  been 
more  truly  historified,  and  mgr  therefore  be  believed.  Of 
these  times  also  have  written  Herodotus,^  Thucydides,  Xeno- 

*  fftrodauB.]  Yet  the  first  parte  of  his  histoiye  begins  not  till 
the  times  of  Apries,  that  is,  Hophreas,  whose  reign  began  not  ^Jfche 
seige  of  Jemsalem  by  Nabnchodonosor,  475  yeares  after  Saul,  the  first 
king  of  Israel,  and  at  least  1224  yeares  after  the  flood,  of  all  which  time 
(wluch  to  them  was  most  obscore  and  fabulons)  the  sacred  storye  is  soe 
phune  that  thenoe  Eusebius  tooke  his  aigoment  to  convinoe  the  heatheii 
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phon,  Diodorus,  and  both  of  tbese  an'd  the  other  preceding 
aach  as  have  deliTered  uniyersai  histories  or  chronologies ; 
as  (to  omit  Philo,  whose  narrations  concern  the  Hebrews) 
Eiisebitts,  Julius  A£ricanii8,0r08ius,  Ado  of  Vienna,  Marianus 
Scotus,  JRigtoria  tripartita,  Ursperpenns^  Carion,  Pineda^ 
Salian,  and  with  us  Sir  Walter  £aleigh. 

Kow  from  the  first  hereof,  that  most  eoncemeth  us,  we 
have  little  or  no  assistance,  the  fragments  and  broken  records 
hereof  inforcing  not  at  all  onr  purpose.  And  although  some 
things  not  ustmllj  observed  ma^  be  from  thence  collected, 
yet  do  they  not  advantage  our  discourse,  nor  any  way  make 
eyident  the  point  in  han<L  Eor  the  second,  though  it  directly 
concerns  us  not,  yet  in  regard  of  our  last  medium  and  some 
illustrations  therein,  we  snaQ  be  constrained  to  make  some 
use  thereof.  As  for  the  last,  it  concerns  us  not  at  all ;  for 
treating  of  times  far  below  us,  it  can  no  way  adyantage  us. 
And  though  diyers  in  this  last  age  haye  also  written  of  the 
first,  as  aa  that  haye  deliyered  tbd  general  accounts  of  time, 
yet  are  their  tractates  little  auxiliary  unto  ours,  nor  afford 
us  any  light  to  detenebrafce  and  clear  this  tnitlu 

As  for  Holy  Scripture  and  diyine  relation,  there  may  also 
aeem  therein  but  slender  information,  there  being  only  leffc 
a  brief  narration  hereof  by  Moses,  and  such  as  affords  no 
positiye  determination.  £*or  the  text  deliyereth  but  two 
genealogies,  that  is,  of  Cain  and  Seth ;  in  the  line  of  Seth 
there  are  only  ten  descents,  in  that  of  Cain  but  seyen,  and 
those  in  a  right  line  with  mention  of  father  and  son,  except- 
ing that  of  Lamech,  where  is  also  mention  of  wiyes,  sons,  kcA 
a  daughter.  Notwithstanding,  if  we  seriously  consider  what 
is  deliyered  therein,  and  what  is  also  dedudble,  it  will  be 
probably  declared  what  is  by  us  intended,  that  is,  the  popu- 
lous and  ample  habitation  of  the  earth  before  the  fl(X)d. 
Which  we  shall  labour  to  induce  not  from  postulates  and 
entreated  maxims,  but  undeniable  principles  declared  in  Holy 
Scripture,  that  is,  the  length  of  men's  liyes  before  the  fiood, 
and  the  large  extent  of  time  from  creation  thereunto.  ^ 

We  shall  only  first  craye  notice,  that  although  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Moses  there  be  yery  few  persons  mentioned,  yet  are 
there  many  more  to  be  presumed ;  nor  when  the  Scripture 

of  their  novel  idolatryes,  the  most  whereof  sprang  npp  in  the  end  of 
these  fikbulous  times. — Wr. 
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in  the  line  of  Seth  nominates  but  ten  persons,  are  they  to  be 
conceived  all  that  were  of  this  generation.  The  Scripture 
singly  delivering  the  holy  line,  wherein  the  world  was  to  be 
preserved,  first  in  Noah,  and  afterward  in  our  Saviour.  For 
in  this  line  it  is  manifest  there  were  many  more  bom  than 
are  named,  for  'it  is  said  of  them  all,  that  thev  begat  sons 
and  daughters.  And  whereas  it  is  very  late  before  it  is  said 
they  begat  those  persons  which  are  named  in  the  Scripture, 
the  soonest  at  65,  it  must  not  be  imderstood  that  they  had 
none  before,  but  not  any  in  whom  it  pleased  Q-od  the  holy 
line  should  be  continued.  And  although  the  expression  that 
they  begat  sons  and  daughters,  be  not  determined  to  be 
before  or  after  the  mention  of  those,  yet  must  it  be  before 
in  some  ;  for  before  it  is  said  that  Adiam  begat  Seth  at  the 
IdOth  year,  it  is  plainly  aflSrmed  that  Cain  knew  his  wife, 
and  had  a  son,  which  must  be  one  of  the  daus^hters  of  Adam, 
one  of  those  whereof  it  is  after  said,  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters.  And  so,  for  ought  can  be  disproved,*  there  might 
be  more  persons  upon  earth  than  are  commonly  supposed 
when  Cain  slew  Abel,  nor  the  feet  so  heinously  to  be  aggra- 
vated in  the  circumstance  of  the  fourth  person  living.  And 
whereas  it  is  said,  upon  the  nativity  of  Seth,  Qod  hath  ap- 
pointed me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  it  doth  not  imply 
he  had  no  other  all  this  while ;  but  not  any  of  that  expecta- 
tion, or  appointed  (as  his  name  implies)  to  make  a  progres- 
sion in  the  holy  line,  in  whom  the  world  was  to  be  saved, 
and  from  whom  he  should  be  bom,  that  was  mystically  slain 
in  Abel. 

Now  our  first  ^ound  to  induce  the  numerosity  of  people 
before  the  flood,  is  the  long  duration  of  their  lives,  beyond 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  hundred  years.  Which  how  it  con- 
duceth  imto  populosity,  we  shall  make  but  little  doubt,  if 
we  consider  there  are  two  main  causes  of  numerosity  in  any 
kind  or  species,  that  is,  a  frequent  and  multiparous  way  of 
breeding,  whereby  they  fill  the  world  with  others,  though 
they  exist  not  long  themselves  ;  or  a  long  duration  and  sub- 
sistence, whereby  they  do  not  only  replenish  the  world  with 
a  new  annumeration  of  others,  but  also  maintain  the  former 
account  in  themselves.  From  the  first  cause  we  may  observe 
examples  in  creatures  oviparous,  as  birds  and  fishes ;  in  ver- 
miparous,  as  flies,  locusts,  and  gnats ;  in  animals  also  vivi- 
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parous,  as  swine  and  conies.  Of  the  first  there  is  a  great 
example  in  the  herd  of  swine  in  Galilee,  although  an  unclean 
beast  and  forbidden  unto  the  Jews.  Of  the  other  a  remark- 
able one  in  Athen»us,  in  the  Isle  Astipalea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  now  called  Stampalia,  wherein  firom  two  that  were 
imported,  the  number  so  increased,  that  the  inhabitants  wer^ 
constrained  to  have  recourse  unto  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  for 
an  inyention  how  to  destroy  them. 

Others  there  are  which  make  good  the  paucity  of  their 
breed  with  the  length  and  duration  of  then*  days,  whereof 
there  want  not  examples  in  animals  uniparous.  First,  in 
bisulcous  or  cloyen-hoofed,  as  camels  and  beeves,  whereof 
there  is  above  a  million  annually  slain  in  England.  It  is  also 
eaid  of  Job,  that  he  had  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  six 
thousand  camels  ;  and  of  the  children  of  Israel  passing  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  that  they  took  from  the  Midianites 
threescore  and  ten  thousand  beeves ;  and  of  the  army  of 
Semiramis,  that  there  were  therein  one  hundred  thousand 
camels.  For  solipeds  or  firm-hoofed  animals,  as  horses, 
asses,  mules,  <&c.,  they  are  also  in  mighty  numbers ;  so  it 
is  delivered  that  Job  had  a  thousand  she  asses ;  that  the 
Midianites  lost  sixty-one  thousand  asses.  For  horses,  it  is 
sfiBrmed  by  Diodorus,  that  Ninus  brought  against  the  Bac- 
trians  two  hundred  eighty  thousand  horses ;  after  him  Semi- 
ramis  five  hundred  thousand  horses,  and  chariots  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  Even  in  creatures  sterile,  and  such  as  do 
not  generate,  the  length  of  life  conduceth  much  unto  the 
multiplicity  of  the  species ;  for  the  number  of  mules  which 
live  far  longer  than  their  dams  or  sires,  in  countries  where 
they  are  bred,  is  very  remarkable,  and  far  more  common  than 
horses. 

For  animals  multifidous,  or  such  as  are  digitated  or  have 
several  divisions  in  their  feet,  there  are  but  two  that  are  uni- 

Sarous,  that  is,  men  and  elephants,  who,  though  their  pro- 
uctions  be  but  single,  are  notwithstandmg  very  numerous. 
The  elephant,  as  Aristotle  affirmeth,  carrieth  the  young  two 
years,  and  conceiveth  not  again,  as  Edvardus  Lopez  affirm- 
eth, in  many  years  after,  yet  doth  their  age  requite  this  dis- 
advantage, they  living  commonly  one  hundred,  sometime 
two  hundred  years.  Now  although  they  be  rare  with  us  in 
Europe,  and  altogether  unknown  unto  America^  yet  in  the 
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two  other  parts  of  the  world  the^  ore  in  great  abimdimeey 
as  apjiears  Dy  the  relation  of  Ghu^ias  ab  Horto,  physician  to 
the  Viceroy  at  Goa,  who  relates  that  at  one  venation  the 
king  of  Siam  took  four  thousand,  and  is  of  opinion  they  are 
in  other  parts  in  greater  number  than  herds  of  beeves  in 
Europe.  And  though  this,  delivered  fipom  a  Spaniard  unac- 
quainted with  our  northern  droves,  may  seem  very  &r  to 
exceed,  yet  must  we  conceive  them  very  numerous,  if  we 
consider  the  number  of  teeth  transported  from  one  country 
to  another,  they  having  only  two  great  teeth,  and  those  nob 
fiedling  or  renewing. 

As  for  man,  the  disadvantage  in  his  single  issue  is  the 
same  with  these,  and  in  the  lateness  of  his  generation  some- 
what greater  than  any ;  vet  in  the  continual  and  not  inter- 
rupted time  hereof,  and  the  extent  of  his  days,  he  becomes  at 
present,  if  not  than  any  other  species,  at  least  more  nimierous 
than  these  before  mentioned.  Now  being  thus  numerous  at 
present,  and  in  the  measure  of  threescore,  fourscore,  or  an 
hundred  years,  if  their  days  extended  unto  six,  seven,  or 
eight  hundred,  their  generations  would  be  proportionablj^ 
multiplied,  their  times  of  generation  being  not  only  multi- 
plied, but  their  subsistence  continued.  Por  though  the 
great-grandchild  went  on,  the  petruciut*  and  first  ori^oial 
would  subsist  and  make  one  of  the  world,  though  he  outUved 
ail  the  terms  of  consanguinity,  and  became  a  stranger  imto 
his  proper  progeny.  So,  by  compute  of  Scripture,  Adam 
lived  unto  the  ninth  generation,  unto  the  days  of  Lameeh, 
the  father  of  Noah ;  Methnselah  unto  the  year  of  the  flood, 
and  Noah  was  contemporary  unto  all  from  Enoch  unto  Abra- 
ham. So  that  although  some  died,  the  &ther  beholding  so 
many  descents,  the  number  of  survivors  must  still  be  very 
great ;  for  if  half  the  men  were  now  alive  which  lived  in  the 
last  century,  the  earth  would  scarce  contain  their  number* 
Whereas  in  our  abridged  and  sentnagesimal  ages,  it  is  very 
rare,  and  deserves  a  distichf  to  benold  the  fourth  generation. 
Xerxes'  complaint  still  remaining,  and  what  he  lamented  in  - 
his  army,  bemg  almost  deplorable  in  the  whole  world ;  men 
seldom  arriving  unto  those  years  whereby  Methusekih  ex» 

*  The  term  for  that  peiwm  for  whom  oonBangnineal  rslatioiifl  tare 
aooonnted,  as  in  the  Arbor  eivUu, 
t  Mater  aUnake,  dicnaUgJiUa^  «fec. 
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ceeded  nine  hundred,  and  what  Adam  came  short  of  a  thoa- 
sand,  was  defined  long  ago  to  be  the  age  of  man. 

Now,  althoiigh  the  length  of  days  conduceth  mainlj  imto 
the  numerosity  of  mankind,  and  it  be  manifest  from  Scrip- 
ture they  lived  very  long,  yet  is  not  the  period  of  their  lives 
determinable,  and  some  might  be  longer  livers  than  we  ac- 
count that  any  were.  For,  to  omit  that  conceit  of  some  that 
Adam  was  the  oldest  man,  in  as  much  as  he  is  conceived  to 
be  created  in  the  maturity  of  mankind,  that  is,  at  sixty,  for 
in  that  age  it  is  set  down  they  begat  children,  so  that  adding 
this  number  unto  his  930,  he  was  21  years  older  than  any  of 
his  posterity ;  that  even  Methuselah  was  the  longest  hver 
of  aU  the  children  of  Adam  we  need  not  grant,  nor  is  it  defi- 
nitively set  down  by  Moses.  Indeed  of  those  ten  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  with  their  several  ages,  it  must  be  true,  but 
whether  those  seven  of  the  line  pf  Cain  and  their  progeny, 
or  any  of  the  sons'  ahd  daughters'  posterity  after  them  out- 
lived those,  is  not  expressed  in  Holv  Scripture,  and  it  will 
seem  more  probable  that  of  the  line  of  Cain  some  were  longer 
lived  than  any  of  Seth,  if  we  concede  that  seven  generations 
of  the  one  lived  as  long  as  nine  of  the  other.  Aa  for  what 
is  commonly  alleged  that  God  would  not  permit  the  life  of 
any  unto  a  thousand,  because,  alluding  unto  that  of  David,  no 
man  should  live  one  day  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  although 
it  be  urged  by  divers,  yet  is  it  methinks  an  inference  some- 
what raobinical,  and  not  of  power  to  persuade  a  serious 
examiner. 

Having  thus  declared  how  powerfully  the  length  of  lives 
conduced  unto  the  populosit  v  of  those  times,  it  will  yet  be 
easier  acknowledged  if  we  aescend  to  particularities,  and 
consider  how  many  in  seven  hundred  years  might  descend 
irom  one  man ;  wherein  considering  the  lengfch  of  their  davs, 
we  may  conceive  the  greatest  niunber  to  have  been  alive 
together.  And  this,  that  no  reasonable  spirit  may  contradict, 
we  wiU  declare  with  manifest  disadvanti^ :  for  whereas  the 
duration  of  the  world  unto  the  flood  was  above  1600  years, 
we  will  make  our  compute  in  less  than  half  that  time.  Nor 
will  we  begin  with  the  first  man,  but  allow  the  earth  to  be 
provided  of  women  fit  for  marriage  the  second  or  third  first 
centuries,  and  will  only  take  as  granted,  that  they  might 
beget  children  at  sixty,  and  at  an  hundred  years  have  twenty. 
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allowing  for  that  number  forty  years.  Nor  will  we  herein 
single  out  M etlujselah,  on  account  from  the  longest  livers, 
but  make  choice  of  the  shortest  of  any  we  find  recorded  in 
the  text,  excepting  Enoch,  who,  after  he  had  lived  as  many 
years  as  there  be  days  in  the  year,  was  translated  at  865. 
And  thus  &om  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  years,  multi- 
plying still  by  twenty,  we  shall  find  the  product  to  be  one 
thousand  three  hundreid  forty-seven  millions,  three  hundred 
sixty-eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty. 

20 


ri 

2 
3 


400 
8000 


Century  {  4  160,000 


3,200,000 
64,000,000 
1,280,000,000 


Product     1,347,868,420 

Now,  if  this  account  of  the  learned  Petavius  willbe  allowed, 
it  will  make  an  unexpected  increase,  and  a  larger  number 
than  may  be  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  especially 
if  in  Constantinople,  the  greatest  city  thereof,  there  be  no 
more  than  Botero  accounteth,  seven  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Which  duly  considered,  we  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth 
contained  its  inhabitants,  than  doubt  its  inhabitation ;  and 
might  conceive  the  deluge  not  simply  penal,  but  in  some 
way  also  necessary,  aa  many  have  conceived  of  translations,' 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  and  the  race  of  man  had  remained 
upon  earth  immortal. 

Now,  whereas  some  to  make  good  their  longevity,  have 
imagined  that  the  years  of  their  compute  were  lunary,  unto 
these  we  must  reply ;  that  if  by  a  lunary  year  they  under- 
stand twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon,  that  is,  854  days, 
eleven  fewer  than  in  the  solary  year ;  there  will  be  no  great 
difiference,  at  least  not  sufficient  to  convince  or  extenuate 
the  question.  But  if  by  a  lunary  year  they  mean  one  revo- 
lution of  the  moon,  that  is,  a  month ;  they  first  introduce  a 

'  translations^]  That  is,  that  after  some  terme  of  yeares  they  ahould 
not  dye,  but  have  been  translated  as  Henoch  was,  into  Heaven. — Wr, 
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year  never  uaed  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  civil  accounts ;  and 
what  is  delivered  before  of  the  Chaldean  years  (asXenophon 
gives  a  caution)  was  only  received  in  the  cluronology  of  their 
arts.  Secondly,  they  contradict  the  Scripture,  Vhich  makes 
a  plain  enumeration  of  many  months  in  the  account  of  the 
deluge ;  for  so  it  is  expressed  in  the  text :  "  In  the  tenth 
month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  seen."  Concordant  whereunto  is  the  relation  of 
human  authors  ;  Inundationesplurea  fuere,  prima  n<mmestH8 
inundatio  terrorism  9ub  prisco  Ogyge,  Meminisse  hoc  loco, 
par  est  post  primttm  diluvium  Ogygi  temporibus  notatum,  cum 
novem,  et  amplius  mennbus  diem  continua  nox  inambrassety 
Delon  ante  omnes  terras  radiis  solis  illuminattim  sortittimque 
ex  eo  nomen.*  And  lastly,  they  &11  upon  an  absurdity,  for 
they  make  Enoch  to  beget  children  about  six  years  of  age. 
Por,  whereas  it  is  said  he  beeat  Methuselah  at  sixty-five,  if 
we  shall  account  every  month^  a  year,  he  was  at  that  time 
some  six  years  and  an  half,  for  so  many  months  are  con- 
tained in  that  space  of  time. 

Having  thus  declared  how  much  the  length  of  men's  lives 
conduced  unto  the  populosity  of  their  kind,  our  second 
foundation  must  be  the  lar^e  extent  of  time,  from  the  crea- 
tion unto  the  deluge  (that  is,  according  unto  received  com- 
putes, about  1655  years),  almost  as  long  a  time  as  hath 
passed  since  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.^  And  this  we 

*  Xtno^phon  de  ^guivocit.  Soliniu, 

^  nunUh.]  The  spirit  in  manv  places  (as  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apooa- 
Ijps)  by  daves  means  yeares :  but  in  noe  place  yeares  for  dayes  or 
monthes. — Wr. 

*  Saviour.]  And  according  to  this  number  there  are,  that  take  upon 
them  to  judge  that  when  the  yeares  of  the  church's  affe  comes  to  as 
many  since  Christ's  birthe,  as  those  yeares  of  the  world  had  from  the 
creation  to  theflood,  the  consummation  or  consumption  of  the  world  by 
fire  prophesyed  by  St.  Peter,  2nd  Epist.  8  chap.  v.  10,  must  needs  bee 
then  or  thereabouts  fulfilled,  as  itt  was  before  by  water  at  those  years. 
For  counting  (say  they)  as  the  Apostle  there  does,  that  with  God  1000 
yeares  are  but  as  one  daye,  and  that  (as  all  agree)  in  this  yeare  of 
Christ,  1650,  there  are  just  5600  yeares  of  the  world  past  since  the 
creation,  that  is  aknost  6  dayes  of  the  weeke,  and  that  the  dayes  of  the 
world  shal  bee,  as  our  Saviour  foretold,  much  shortened,  i.  e.  shall  not 
continue  to  the  lull  end  of  6000  yeares,  i.  e.  6  of  God's  daves :  they  con- 
clude that  the  seventh  day  of  sternal  rest  of  the  world  and  all  the  works 

TOL.  n.  L 
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cannot  but  conceive  8u£5[cient  for  a  very  large  increase,  if  we 
do  but  aflSjrm  what  reasonable  enquirers  will  not  deny, — ^that 
the  earth  might  be  as  populous  in  that  number  of  years 
before  the  flood,  as  we  can  manifest  it  was  in  the  same 
number  after.  And,  whereas  there  may  be  conceiTed  some 
disadTsntage,  in  regard  that  at  the  creation  the  original  of 
mankind  was  in  two  persons,  but  after  the  flood  their  propa- 
gation issued  at  least  from  six ;  against  this  we  might  very 
well  set  the  length  of  their  lives  before  the  flood,  which  were 
abbreviated  after,  and  in  half  this  space  contracted  into 
hundreds  and  threesoores.  Notwithstanding,  to  equalize 
accounts,  we  wiU  allow  three  hundred  years,  and  so  long  a 
time  as  we  can  manifest  from  the  Scripture,  there  were  four 
men  at  least  that  be&;at  children,  Adam,  Cain,  Seth,  and 
Enos ;  so  shall  we  fairly  and  favourably  proceed,  if  we  affinn 
the  world  to  have  been  as  populous  in  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  i^e  Sooi  as  it  was  in  thirteen  hundred 
after.  Now  how  populous  and  largely  inhabited  it  was 
within  this  period  of  time,  we  shall  declare  from  probabilities, 
and  several  testimonies  of  Scripture  and  human  authors. 

And  first,  to  mani&st  the  same  near  those  parts  of  the 
earth  where  the  ark  is  presumed  to  have  lested,  we  have  the 
relation  of  Holy  Scripture,  accounting  the  genealogy  of 
Japhet,  Cham,  and  Bern,  and  in  this  last,  four  descents  unto 
the  division  of  the  eaith  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  which  time 
although  it  were  not  upon  common  compute  much  above  an 
hundred  years,  vet  were  men  at  this  time  mightily  increased. 
Nor  can  we  well  conceive  it  otherwise,  if  we  consider  they 
began  already  to  wander  from  thw  first  habitation,  and  were 
,  able  to  attempt  so  mighty  a  work  as  the  building  of  a  city 
and  a  tower,  whose  top  should  reach  unto  the  heavens. 
Whereunto  there  was  required  no  slender  number  of  persons, 
if  we  consider  the  magiutude  thereof  expressed  by  some, 

therin  oftanot  bee  far  of.  Bat  how  6r  o%  or  how  aeera,  if  not  &r 
mia  to  enquire,  mnoh  lets  to  define  otherviie  tiien  by  waj  of  Christian 
oaution,  to  bee  always  raftdye  for  the  ooming  of  that  kingdome,  whioh 
wee  every  (day)  pray,  may  come  speedilye.  For  doabtles  yf  1600  yeeres 
agoe  the  Spirit  thoojgiht  itt  requisite  to  rowse  them*  up  with  that 
memento,  ''the  Lord  is  at  hand,  bee  yee  therefore  sober  aod  watdte," 
itt  may  well  bee  an  alarum  to  us,  on  whom  the  ends  <rf  the  world  are 
come. — Wr, 
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and  conceived  to  be  turris  Beli  in  Herodotus;^  and  the 
multitudes  of  people  recorded  at  the  erecting, of  the  like  or 
inferior  structures ;  for  at  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
there  were  threescore  and  ten  thousand  that  carried  burdens, 
and  fourscore  thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains,  beside  the 
chief  of  his  officers  three  thousand  and  three  hundred ;  and 
at  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  in  the  reign  of  king  Cheops, 
as  Herodotus  reports,  there  were  decern  myriades,  that  is, 
an  hundred  thousand  men.  And  though  it  be  said  of  the 
£gyptiana, 

Pomim  et  ospe  nefiis  vioUure  et  frangere  monu  ;* 

jet  did  the  sums  expended  in  garlick  and  onions  amount 
unto  no  less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  talents. 

The  first  monarchy  or  kii^dom  of  Babylon  is  mentioned 
in  Smptore  under  the  foun&tion  of  Nimrod,  which  is  also 
recorded  in  human  history ;  as  beside  Berosus,  in  Diodoms 
and  Justin ;  for  Nimrod  of  the  Scriptures  is  Belus  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  Assur  the  same  with  Ninus  his  successor. 
There  is  also  mention  of  divers  cities,  particulariy  of  Nineveh 
and  Beseo,  expressed  emphatically  in  the  text  to  be  a  great 
city. 

That  other  countries  round  about  were  also  peopled,  appears 
by  the  wars  of  the  monarchs  of  Assyria  with  the  Bactrians, 
TniiianH,  Scythians,  Ethiopians,  Armenians,  Hyrcanians,  Far- 
ihiazis,  Persians,  Susians ;  they  vanquished  (as  Diodorus  re- 
kteth)  iEigypt,  Syria^  and  all  Asia  Minor,  even  from  Bosphorus 
nnto  Tanais.  And  it  is  said,  that  Semiramis  in  her  expedition 
agvnst  the  Indians  brought  along  with  her  the  king  of 
Arabia.  About  the  same  time  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
do  authors  place  that  of  the  Sycionians  in  Greece,  and  soon 
after  that  d  the  Arffives,  and  not  very  k>n^  after,  that  of 
the  Athenians  under  Cecrops;  and  withm  our  period 
asBumed  are  histoniSed  many  memorable  actions  of  the 
Greeks,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  with  the  most 
famous  wan  of  Thebes  and  Troy. 
*  JweoaL 

*  efmeaved  to  he,  AcJ]  Mr.  Beke,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  "  the 
«ty  and  tower  of  Babel,  the  Babel  of  Nimrodand  the  Babel  or  Babylon 
of  KebadudiMaHr.    were   three    totally   diftinot   plaoes."— OrMrinef 
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That  Canaan  also  and  Egypt  were  well  peopled  far  within 
this  period,  besides  their  plantation  by  Canaan  and  Misraim, 
appeareth  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  who  in  less  than 
400  years  after  the  flood,  journeyed  from  Mesopotamia  unto 
Canaan  and  Egypt,  both  which  he  found  well  peopled  and 
poHcied  into  kingdoms.  "Wherein  also  in  430  years,  from 
threescore  and  ten  persons  which  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  he  became  a  mighty  nation ;  for  it  is  said,  at  their 
departure,  there  journeyed  from  Ehamesis  to  Succoth  about 
six  hundred  thousand  on  foot,  that  were  men,  besides  chil- 
dren. Now  how  populous  the  land  from  whence  they  came 
was,  may  be  collected  not  only  from  their  ability  in  com- 
manding such  subjections  and  mighty  powers  under  them, 
but  from  the  several  accounts  of  that  kmgdom  delivered  by 
Herodotus.  And  how  soon  it  was  peopled,  is  evidenced 
from  the  pillar  of  their  king  Osyris,  with  this  inscription  in 
Diodorus  :  Mihi pater  est  Satumus  dearum  junior ,  sum  vero 
Osyris  rex,  qui  totum  peragravi  orhem  usque  ad  Indorum 
fines,  ad  eos  quoque  sum  profectus  qui  septentrioni  subjacent 
usque  ad  Istri  fontes,  et  alicts  partes  usque  ad  Oceanum. 
Now,  according  unto  the  best  determinations,  Osyris  was 
Misraim,  and  Satumus  Egyptius  the  same  with  Cham ;  after 
-whose  name  Egypt  is  not  only  called  in  Scripture  the  land  of 
Ham,  but  thus  much  is  also  testified  by  Plutarch  ;  for  in  his 
treatise  de  Osyride,  he  delivereth  that  Egypt  was  called 
•Chamic^  a  Chamo  Noe  filio,  that  is,  from  Cham  the  son  of 
Noah.  And  if,  according  to  the  consent  of  ancient  fathers, 
Adam  was  buried  in  the  same  place  where  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied, that  is  Mount  Calvary,  the  first  man  ranged  far  before 
the  flood,  and  laid  his  bones  many  miles  from  that  place, 
where  it's  presumed  he  received  them.  And  this  migration 
was  the  greater,  if,  as  the  text  expresseth,  he  was  cast  out  of 
the  east  side  of  paradise  to  till  the  ground ;  and  as  the 
position  of  the  Cherubim  implieth,  who  were  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  garden  to  keep  him  from  the  tree  of  life. 

That  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth  were  in  this  time 
inhabited,  is  also  inducible  from  the  like  testimonies,  for 
^omitting  the  numeration  of  Josephus  and  the  genealogies 
of  the  sons  of  Noah)  that  Italy  was  inhabited  appeareth 
from  the  records  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  the 
story  of  .^neaS;  Evander,  and  Janus,  whom  Annius  of 
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Yiterbo,  and  the  chorograpliers  of  Italy,  do  make  to  be  the 
same  with  Noah.  That  Sicily  was  also  peopled  is  made  out 
from  the  frequent  mention  thereof  in  Homer,  the  records  of 
Biodorus  and  others,  but  especially  from  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage touched  b^Aretius  and  Kanzanus,  bishop  of  Lucenum, 
but  fully  explamed  by  Thomas  Fazelli,  in  his  accurate  history 
of  Sicily,  that  is,  from  ancient  inscription  in  a  stone  at 
Panormo,  expressed  by  him  in  its  proper  characters,  and  by 
a  Syrian  thus  translated :  Non  est  alius  JDeus  jprcefer  unum 
Deum,  non  est  alius  potens  prater  eundem  Deum,  neque 
est  alius  victor  pr<Bter  eundem  quern  colimus  Deum: 
Mufus  turris  prtrfectus  est  Sapha  filius  Eliphat,  Jllii  Esau, 
fratris  Jacohyfifii  Isaac,  filii  Abraham;  et  turri  quidem 
imi  nomen  est  Baych,  sed  turri  huie  froxifna  nomen  est 
Jrharath.  The  antiquity  of  the  inhabitation,  of  Spain  is  also 
eonfirmable,  not  only  from  Berosus  in  the  plantation  or 
Tubal,  and  a  city  continuing  yet  in  his  name,  but  the  story 
of  G^erion,  the  travels  of  Hercules  and  his  pillars,  and 
especially  a  passage  in  Strabo,  which  adyanceth  unto  the 
time  of  Ninus,  thus  delivered  in  his  fourth  book:  the 
Spaniards  (saith  he)  affirm  that  they  have  had  laws  and 
letters  above  six  thousand  years.  Now  the  Spaniards  or 
Iberians  observing  (as  Xenophon  hath  delivered)  annum 
quadrimestrem,  four  months  unto  a  year,  this  compute  will 
make  up  2000  solary  years,  which  is  about  the  space  of  time 
from  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  imto  the 
reign  of  Ninus. 

That  Mauritania  and  the  coast  of  Africa  were  peopled 
very  soon,  is  the  conjecture  of  many  wise  men,  and  that  by 
the  Phoenicians,^  who  left  their  country  upon  the  invasion 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  Por  beside  the  conformity  of 
the  Punick  or  Carthaginian  language  with  that  of  Phoenicia, 
there  is  a  pregnant  and  very  remarkable  testimony  hereof 
in  Procopius,  who  in  his  second  de  hello  VandalicOy]Te' 
oordeth  tnat  in  a  town  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  there  was 
to  be  seen  upon  two  white  columns  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage these  ensuing  words  ;  J^os  Maurici  sumus  quijugvmus 

'*  hyihe  PhcemeiamA  "  Tyn  et  Sidonis  in  Phoenicis  litore  civitatum 
Guihago  oolonia ;  undo  et  Pcmi,  aermone  cormpto  quasi  Phceni  appel- 
lantur." — Hieron,    See  Sddm,  Dt  JHU  Syriis,  ProlegomeMi,   cap.  2» 
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a  facie  Jehotehue  Jilii  Nunis  pradatoris.  The  Portnnatd 
Islands  or  Gaoaries  were  not  unknown ;  for  so  doth  Strabo 
interpret  that  speech  in  Homer  of  Proteus  unto  Menelaus. 

Sed  te  qua  teme  postremnB  tenninuB  extat, 
Elydum  in  Gampttm  ooelestiA  numina  ducunt. 

The  like  might  we  affirm  from  credible  histories  both  of 
Erance  and  Germany,  and  perhaps  also  of  our  own  country. 
Por  omitting  the  fabulous  and  Trojan  original  delivered  by 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  express  text  of  Scripture, 
that  the  race  of  Japhet  did  people  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  British  original  was  so  ol^scure  in  Csasar^s  time, 
that  he  affirmeth  the  inland  inhabitants  were  Aborigines, 
that  is,  such  as  reported  that  they  had  their  beginning  in 
the  isknd.  That  Ireland  our  neighbour  island  was  not  long 
time  without  inhabitants,  may  be  made  probable  by  sundry 
accounts,  although  we  abate  the  tradition  of  Barbholanus 
the  Scythian,  who  arrived  three  hundred  years®  after  the 
flood,  or  the  relation  of  Oiraldus,  that  Csesaria,  the  daughter 
of  Noah,  dwelt  there  before. 

Now  should  we  call  in  the  learned  account  of  Bochartus,* 
deducing  the  ancient  names  of  countries  from  PhoBuicians, 
who  by  their  plantations,  discoveries,  and  sea  negociations, 
have  left  unto  very  manv  countries,  Phoenician  denomina- 
tions, the  enquiry  would  be  much  shorter ;  and  if  Spain,  in 
the  Phienician  original,  be  but  the  region  of  conies,  Lusi- 
tania,  or  Portugal,  the  country  of  almonds,  if  Britannica 
were  at  first  Baratanaca,  or  the  land  of  tin,  and  Ibemia  or 
Ireland  were  but  Ibemae,  or  the  fisirthest  inhabitation,  and 
these  name9  imposed  and  dispersed  by  Phoenician  colonies, 
in  their  several  navigations,  the  antiquity  of  habitations 
might  be  more  clearly  advanced. 

Thus  though  we  have  declared  how  largely  the  world  was 

*  BwMrt  Qwg.  Saer,pmi2. 

'  three  hwndred  peare.]  This  yeare,  1650,  is  the  5600  yeare  of  the 
woride  since  the  creation ;  ont  of  which,  yf  yon  take  the  yeare  of  the 
floodd,  vis.  in  the  yeare  of  the  world  1656,  and  also  the  800  yeares 
more  here  mentioned,  the  summe  will  be  1956,  which  being  againe 
deducted  ont  of  the  present  y<»re  of  the  world  5^0,  there  remaine 
8644  yeares  this  yeare,  since  Bartolanns  is  said  to  arrive  in  Irelande, 
whioh  neither  Scripture  nor  any  stoiy  mentions,  and  therefore  is  a 
feigned  and  foolish  tradition. —  Wr. 
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inhabited  within  the  space  of  1900  jean,  yet  muBt  it  be 
conceived  more  populous  than  can  be  dearly  evinced ;  for 
a  greater  part  of  the  earth  hath  ever  been  peopled,  than 
hath  been  known  or  described  bj  geographers,  as  will 
^pear  by  the  discoveries  of  all  ages.  For  neither  in 
Herodotus  or  Thncydides  do  we  find  any  mention  of  Borne, 
nor  in  Ptolemy  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa ; 
and  because  many  places  we  have  declared  of  long  planta- 
tion, of  whose  populoflity  notwithstanding  or  memorable 
actions  we  have  no  ancient  story ;  if  we  may  conjecture  of 
these  by  what  we  find  related  of  others,  we  shall  not  need 
many  words,  nor  assume  the  half  of  1300  years.  And  this 
we  might  illustrate  from  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Assyrians, 
performed  not  long  after  the  fiood,  recorded  by  Jusnn  and 
i)iodorus,  who  m&es  relation  of  expeditions  by  armies 
-more  numerous  than  have  been  ever  since.  Por  Ninus,^ 
king  of  Assyria,  brought  against  the  Bactrians  700,000 
foot,  200,000  horse,  10,600  chariots.  Semiramis,  his  suc^ 
cesser,  led  against  the  Indians  1,800,000  foot,  500,000 
horse,  100,0^  chariots,  and  as  many  upon  camels.^ 
And  it  is  said  Staurobates,  the  Indian  king,  met  her  with 
greater  forces  than  she  brought  against  him  ;  all  which  was 
performed  within  less  than  four  hundred  years  after  the 
flood. 

Now  if  any  imagine  the  unity  of  their  language  did 
hinder  their  dispersion  before  the  flood,  we  confess  it  some 
hindrance  at  first,  but  not  much  afterward.  For  though  it 
might  restrain  their  dispersion,  it  could  not  their  popu* 
losity,  which  necessarily  requireth  transmigration  and 
emission  of   colonies;    as   we  read  of  Bomans,   Q^reeks, 

*  i^MMiv]  Soe  NintiB  had  in  his  annye  974,200,  reekoning  to  every 
eharioi  nx  figbtiage  men  (on  each  side  three)  besides  the  <£arioteer ; 
but  Semiramis  her  army  was  not  less  then  2,000,000,  i.  e.  above  twica 
soe  manye  ;  and  yf  Stanrobates  his  army  were  greater,  doubtless  never 
any  since  that  time  came  neere  those  numbers.  Then  reckoninge  at 
tiie  least  of  bones,  4  in  each  chariot,  and  of  camels,  in  all  500,000 
beasts  in  her  annye,  and  as  many  or  more  on  the  adverse  side,  what 
oonntryes  oould  hold,  mnch  less  feed  them  t  For  Sennacherib's  army 
did  not  reach  to  the  twentithe  parte  of  these  conjoyned  numbers,  and 
yet  he  boasted  to  have  drunk  the  rivers  drye. —  Wr, 

■  «;iof»  camdiJ]  300,000  ox  hides  stulbd  to  represent  elephants,  and 
«aiTied  npon  cainela. — J^. 
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Phoenicians,  in  ages  past,  and  have  beheld  examples  thereof 
in  OUT  days.  "We  may  abo  observe  that  after  the  flood,  before 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  men  began  to  disperse.  For  it  is 
said  they  journeyed  towards  the  east,  and  the  Scripture 
itself  expresseth  a  necessity  conceived  of  their  dispersion, 
for  the  mtent  of  erecting  the  tower  is  so  delivered  in  the 
text,  *'  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Again,  if  any  apprehend  the  plantation  of  the  earth 
more  easy  in  regard  of  navigation  and  shipping  discovered 
since  the  flood,  whereby  the  islands  and  mvided  parts  of 
the  earth  are  now  inhabited ;  he  must  consider  that  whe- 
ther there  were  islands  or  no  before  the  flood,  is  not  yet 
determined,  and  is  with  probability  denied  by  very  learned 
authors. 

Lastly,  if  we  shall  &11  into  apprehension  that  it  was 
less  inlutbited,  because  it  is  said  m  the  sixth  of  Genesis, 
about  120  years  before  the  flood,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth ;"  beside  that  this  may  be  only  meant  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  it  will  not  import  they  were  not  multiplied  before, 
but  that  they  weriB  at  that  time  plentifully  increased ;  for 
so  is  the  same  word  used  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
And  so  is  it  afterward  in  the  ninth  chapter  said,  that 
*^  Koah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,"  that  is,  he  was  so, 
or  earnestly  performed  the  acts  thereof;  so  is  it  said  of  our 
Saviour,  that  he  "  began  to  cast  them  out  that  bought  and, 
sold  in  the  temple,"  that  is,  he  actually  cast  them  out,  or 
with  alacrity  effected  it. 

Thus  have  1  declared  ^me  private  and  probable  con- 
ceptions in  the  enquiiy  of  this  truth ;  but  the  certainty 
hereof  let  the  arithmetic  of  the  last  day  determine,  and 
therefore  expect  no  further  belief  than  probability  and 
reason  induce.  Only  desire  men  would  not  swallow  dubio- 
sities  for  certainties,  and  receive  as  principles  points  mainly 
controvertible ;  for  we  are  to  adhere  unto  thmgs  doubtful 
in  a  dubious  and  opinionative  way.  It  being  reasonable  for 
every  man  to  vary  his  opinion  according  to  the  variance  of 
his  reason,  and  to  afllrm  one  day  what  he  denied  another. 
Wherein  although  at  last  we  miss  of  truth,  we  die  not- 
withstanding in  haimless  and  inoffensive  errors,  because  we 
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adhere  unto  that,  whereimto  the  ezamen  of  our  reasons, 
and  honest  enquiries  induce  us.^ 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Of  East  and  West, 

The  next  shall  be  of  east  and  west ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
prieties and  conditions  ascribed  unto  regions  respectiyely 
unto  those  situations ;  which  hath  been  the  obvious  con- 
ception of  philosophers  and  geographers,  magnifying  the 
condition  of  India,  and  the  eastern  countries,  above  the 
setting  fuid  occidental  climates :  some  ascribing  hereto  the 
generation  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  spices,  others  the 
civility  and  natural  endowments  of  men ;  conceiving  the 
bodies  of  this  situation  to  receive  a  special  impression  from 
the  first  salutes  of  the  sun,  and  some  appropriate  influence 
from  his  ascendent  and  oriental  radiations.  But  these 
proprieties,  affixed  unto  bodies,  upon  considerations 
reduced  from  east,  west,  or  those  observable  points  of  the 
sphere,  how  specious  and  plausible  soever,  will  not  upon 
enquiry  be  justified  from  such  foui^dations. 

For  to  speak  strictly,  there  is  no  east  and  west  in  nature, 
nor  are  those  absolute  and  invariable,  but  respective  and 
mutable  points,  according  unto  different  longitudes,  or 
distant  parts  of  habitation,  whereby  they  suffer  many  and 
considerable  variations.  For  first,  unto  some  the  same  part 
will  be  east  or  west  in  respect  of  one  another,  that  is,  unto 
such  as  inhabit  the  same  parallel,  or  differently  dwell  from 
east  to  west.  Thus,  as  unto  Spain  Italy  lieth  east,  unto 
Italy  Greece,  imto  Greece  Persia^  and  unto  Persia  China ; 
BO  again,  imto  the  country  of  China  Persia  lieth  west,  unto 
Persia  Greece,  unto  Greece  Italy,  and  unto  Italy  Spain. 
80  that  the  same  country  is  sometimes  east  and  sometimes 
west ;  and  Persia  though  east  unto  Greece,  yet  is  it  west 
unto  China. 

Unto  other  habitations  the  same  point  will  be  both  east 

*  induce  us.]  And  whatsoever  is  beyond  this  search  mast  bee  imputed 
to  an  invincible  ignorance. — Wr, 
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and  west;  as  unto  those  tb&t  are  Antipodes  or  seated 
in  points  of  the  globe  diametrically  opposed.  So  the 
Americans  are  antipodal  unto  the  Indians,  and  some  part 
of  India  is  both  east  and  west  unto  America,  according  as 
it  shall  be  regarded  from  one  side  or  the  other,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left;  and  setting  out  from  any  middle  point, 
either  by  east  or  west,  the  £stance  unto  the  place  intended 
is  equal,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  nature  also 
performable. 

To  a  third  that  hare  the  poles  for  their  vertex^  or  dwell 
in  the  position  of  a  parallel  sphere,  there  will  be  neither 
east  nor  west,  at  l^t  the  greatest  part  of  the  year. 
Por  if  (as  the  name  oriental  implieth)  they  shall  account 
that  part  to  be  east  wherever  the  sun  ariseth,  or  that  west 
where  the  sun  is  occidental  or  setteth ;  almost  half  the  year 
they  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  For  half  the  year 
it  is  below  the  horizcm,  and  the  other  half  it  is  continually 
above  it,  and  circling^  round  about  them  intersecteth  not 
the  horizon,  nor  leaveth  any  part  for  thia  compute. 
And  if  (which  will  seem  very  reasonable)  that  part  should 
be  termed  the  eastern  point  where  the  sun  at  equinox,  and 
but  once  in  the  year,  ariseth,  yet  will  this  also  disturb  the 
cardinal  accounts,  nor  will  it  with  propriety  admit  that 
appellation.  For  that  surefy  cannot  be  accounted  east 
which  hath  the  south  csl  both  sides ;  which  not?dthstaQding 
this  position  must  have.  For  if,  unto  such  as  live  under 
the  pole,  that  be  only  north  which  is  above  them,  that  most 
be  southerly  which  is  below  them,  which  is  all  the  oth^ 
portion  of  the  globe,  beside  that  part  possessed  by  them. 
And  thus,  these  points  of  east  and  west  being  not  absolute 
in  any,  respective  in  some,  and  not  at  all  rating  unto 
others,  we  cannot  hereon  establish  so  general  conaideisbioiiSy 
nor  reasonably  erect  such  immutable  assertions^  upon  so 
unstable  foundations. 

Now  the  ground  that  begat  or  promoted  this  conceit 

*  vertex.]  Ttna  is  spoken  by  way  of  supposition,  yf  any  such  there  be, 
that  dwell  under  the  pole. — iVr. 

*  emd  eircUng.]  And  aboutt  the  tenthe  of  Marche^  befinre  and  after, 
the  discus  of  the  son  whales  about  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  rises  not 
totally  above  itt  for  the  space  of  almost  as  many  dayes  as  there  are 
minutes  in  his  diameter :  appearing  by  those  d^ees  in  every  circu- 
lation (of  24  houres  time)  more  and  more  conspicuous,  as  hee  uses  to 
doe,  when  he  gets  out  of  total  edypse. — TFr. 
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was,  first,  a  mistake  in  the  apprehension  of  east  and  irest, 
considering  thereof  as  of  the  north  and  south,  and  com- 
puting by  these  as  invariably  as  by  the  other.  But  herein, 
upon  second  thoughts,  there  is  a  great  disparity :  for  the 
north  and  southern  pole  are  the  invariable  terms  of  that 
axis  whereon  the  heavens  do  move,  and  are  therefore 
incommunicable  and  fixed  points,  whereof  the  one  is  not 
apprehensible  in  the  other.  But  with  east  and  west  it  is 
quite  otherwise :  for  the  revolution  of  the  orbs  being  made 
upon  the  poles  of  north  and  south,  all  other  points  about 
the  axis  are  mutable;  and  wheresoever  therein  the  east 
point  be  determined,  by  succession  of  parts  in  one  revolution 
eveiy  point  becometh  east.  And  so,  if  wh^e  the  sun  ariseth 
iktht  part  be  termed  east,  every  habitation,  differing  in  lon- 
gitude, will  have  this  point  also  different,  in  as  mudi  as 
the  sun  successively  ariseth  unto  every  one.* 

The  second  ground,  although  it  depend  upon  the  former, 
approacheth  nearer  the  effect ;  and  that  is,  the  efScacy  of 
the  sun,  set  out  and  divided  according  to  priority  of  ascent ; 
;whereby  his  influence  is  conceived  more  fjEtvourable  unto  one 
country  than  another,  and  to  felicitate  India  more  than  any 
after.  But  hereby  we  cannot  avoid  absurdities,  and  such  as 
infer  effects  controlable  by  our  senses.  Por  first,  by  the 
same  reason  that  we  affirm  the  Indian  richer  than  the 
American,  the  American  will  also  be  more  plentiful  than 
the  Indian,  and  England  or  Spain  more  fruitful  than  Tfis- 
paniola  or  golden  Castile  ;^  in  as  much  as  the  sun  ariseth 
unto  the  one  sooner  than  the  other ;  and  so  accountably 
unto  anv  nation  subjected  unto  the  same  parallel,  or  with 
a  considerable  diversity  of  longitude  from  each  other. 
Secondly,  an  unsofferable  absurdity  will  ensue ;  for  thereby 
a  coun^  may  be  more  fruitful  than  itself.  For  India  is 
more  feitile  than  Spain,  because  more  east,  and  that  the 
sun  ariseth  first  unto  it ;  Spain  likewise  by  the  same  reason 
more  fruitful  than  America,  and  America  than  India ;  so 
that  Spain  is  less  fruitful  than  that  country,  which  a  less 
fertile  country  than  itself  excelleth. 

Lastly,  if  we  conceive  the  sun  hath  any  advantage  by 

'  every  one.']  Eyotj  generall  meridian  hath  a  BOTeral  east  pointe  and 
west  (in  their  horizon)  that  live  under  itt. —  Wr. 

*  CastUe,]  Virginia  is  about  7  houres  distant  firom  London,  for  when 
*ti8  noone  heere,  'tis  5  in  the  mome  with  them. — TTr. 
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Eriority  of  ascent,  or  makes  thereby  one  country  more 
appy  than  another,  we  introduce  injustifiable  determina- 
tions, and  impose  a  natural  partiality  on  that  luminary, 
which  being  equidistant  £rom  the  earth,  and  equally  removed 
in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  his  power  and  efficacy  in  both 
places  must  be  equal,  as  Boetius  hath  taken  notice,  and 
Scaliger*  hath  graphically  declared.  Some  have  therefore 
forsaken  this  refuge  of  the  sun,  and  to  salve  the  effect  have 
recurred  unto  the  influence  of  the  stars,  making  their 
activities  national,  and  appropriating  their  powers  unto 
particular  regions.  So  Cardan  conceiveth,  the  tail  of 
IT rsa  Major  peculiarly  respecteth  Europe :  whereas  indeed 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  it  also  absolveth  its  course  over 
Asia  and  America.  And  therefore  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
apprehend  those  stars  peculiarly  glance  on  us,  who  must 
of  necessity  carry  a  common  eye  and  regard  unto  ail  coun- 
tries, unto  whom  their  revolution  and  verticity  is  also 
common. 

The  effects  therefore,  or^  different  productions  in  several 
countries,  which  we  impute  unto  the  action  of  the  sun, 
must  surely  have  nearer  and  more  immediate  causes  than 
that  luminary  .8  And  these  if  we  place  in  the  propriety  of 
clime,  or  condition  of  soil  wherein  they  are  produced,  we 
shall  more  reasonably  proceed,  than  they  who  ascribe  them 
imto  the  activity  ot  the  sun.  Whose  revolution  being 
regular,  it  hath  no  power  nor  efficacy  peculiar  from  its 
orientality,  but  equally  disperseth  his  beams  unto  all  which 
equally,  and  in  the  same  restriction,  receive  his  lustre. 
Aad  being  an  universal  and  indefinite  agent,  the  effects  or 
productions  we  behold  receive  not  their  circle  from  his 
causality,  but  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  place, 
or  qualities  of  that  region  which  admits  them.  And  this  is 
evident  not  only  in  gems,  minerals,  and  metals,  but  ob- 
servable in  plants  and  animals ;  whereof  some  are  common 
unto  many  countries,  some  peculiar  unto  one,  some  not 
communicable  unto  another.  For  the  hand  of  God  that  first 

•  De  gemmis  exercUat, 

'  or.]  Beade  of. — Wr,    The  Dr. 'a  is  the  true  reading ;  see  it  repeated 
a  few  knee  further  on. 
•  luminary.]    Cald  by  God  the  greate  lighte. — Wr. 
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created  the  earth,  hath  with  variety  disposed  the  principles 
of  all  things ;  wisely  contriving  them  in  their  proper  semi- 
narieSy  and  where  they  best  maintained  the  intention  of 
their  species  ;  whereof  if  they  have  not  a  concurrence,  and 
be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  matrix,  they  are  not  excited 
by  the  efficacy  of  the  sun ;  nor  failing  in  particular  causes, 
receive  a  relief  or  sufficient  promotion  from  the  universal. 
For  although  superior  powers  co-operate  with  inferior  acti- 
vities, and  many  (as  some  conceive)  carry  a  stroke  in  the 
Slastick  and  formative  draught  of  all  things,  yet  do  their 
eterminations  belong  unto  particular  agents,  and  are 
defined  from  their  proper  principles.  Thus  the  sun,  which 
with  us  is  fruitful  in  the  generation  of  frogs,  toads,  and 
serpents,  to  this  effect  proves  impotent  in  our  neighbour 
island  ;^  wherein  as  in  all  other,  carrying  a  common  aspect, 
it  concurreth  but  unto  predisposed  effects,  and  only  susci- 

'  which  with  %u,  <kc.]  lit  is  a  true  and  remarkable  thing  that  wheras 
lalip  and  Bletchinton,  in  Ozon  shire,  are  not  distant  above  2  miles,  and 
noe  river  between,  yet  noe  man  fiving  remembers  a  snake  or  adder 
found  alive  in  Bletclunton  (which  abounds  vdth  irogs  and  toods),  and  yf 
they  bee  brought  finom  Islip,  or  other  partes,  unto  l£at  towne,  tiiey  dye, 
as  venemous  things  doe  on  Irish  earthe,  brought  thenoe  by  ship  into  our 
gardens  in  England  :  nor  is  this  proper  to  Irish  earthe,  but  to  the  timber 
Brought  thence,  as  appeares  in  that  vast  roof  of  King's  College  Chappel 
in  Cambridge,  where  noe  man  ever  saw  a  spider,  or  their  webs,  bycause 
itt  is  all  of  Irish  timber. —  Wr. 

On  reading  the  preceding  passage,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Cambridge 
requesting  that  some  inquiiy  might  be  made  as  to  the  matter  of  &ct. 
I  subjoin  an  extract  from  his  reply : — 

"  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  I  have  heard  the  traditional  account  of  the 
Tooi^  and  more  particularly  ihe  organ  loft  of  Eling'a  College  Chapel,  being 
formed  of  Irish  oak,  and  that  no  spiders  or  their  webs  are  to  be  found 
upon  it.  I  yesterday  took  an  opportunity  of  making  a  personal  enquiiy 
and  examination — two  curators  had,  I  found,  since  passed  to  the  silent 
tomb,  a  third  whom  I  now  met  with  had  not  even  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance, though  an  intelligent  man,  and  who  seemed  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  nature  of  my  enquiries.  He  wished  me  to  go  up  to  the  roof  and 
examine  for  myself,  assuring  me,  that  no  trouble  was  taken  to  sweep 
it  over  at  any  time ;  I  went  up  and  could  not  succeed  in  discovering  the 
least  appearance  of  a  cobweb,  much  leas  of  a  spider  ;  from  the  stone 
roof,  which  is  underneath  the  wooden  roo^  he  inrormedme  that  in  some 
parts  the  spider's  webs  were  very  abundant  and  troublesome. 

"  I  saw  the  organist,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  tradition,  though 
almost  forgotten,  and  who  told  me  there  was  plenty  of  dust  for  want 
of  proper  care  of  the  place,  but  he  believed  there  were  no  spiders ; 
he  had  officiated  many  years,  but  had  never  seen  one. 
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tates  those  forms,  whose  determinations  are  seminal,  and 
proceed  from  the  idea  of  themselves. 

Now,  whereas  there  be  many  observations  concerning 
east,  and  divers  considerations  of  art  which  seem  to  extol 
the  quality  of  that  point,  if  rightly  understood  they  do  not 
resily  promote  it.  That  the  astrologer  takes  account  of 
nativities  from  the  ascendant,  that  is,  the  first  house  of  the 
heavens,  whose  beginning  is  toward  the  east,  it  doth  not  ad- 
vantage the  conceit.  For  he  establisheth  not  his- judgment 
upon  the  orientality  thereof  but  considereth  therein  Yna  first 
ajBcent  above  the  horizon ;  at  which  time  its  efficacy  becomes 
observable,  and  ia  conceived  to  have  the  signification  of  life, 
and  to  respect  the  condition  of  all  things,  which  at  the  same 
time  arise  horn  their  causes,  and  ascend  to  their  horizon  with 
it.  Now  thiB  ascension  indeed  falls  out  respectively  in  the 
east ;  but,  as  we  have  delivered  before,  in  some  positions  there 
is  no  easterh  point  from  whence  to  compute  these  ascen* 
fiions.  So  is  it  in  a  parallel  sphere ;  for  unto  them  six  houses 
are  continually  depressed,  and  six  never  elevated ;  and  the 
pknets  themselves,  whose  rerolutions  are  of  more  speed,  and 
influences  of  higher  consideration,  must  find  in  that  place  a 
very  imperfect  regard ;  for  half  their  period  they  absolve 
above,  and  half  beneath  the  horizon,  ^d  so,  fisr  six  years, 
no  man  can  have  the  happiness  to  be  bom  under  Jupiter: 
and  for  fifteen  together  all  must  escape  the  ascendant 
dominion  of  Saturn. 

That  Aristotle,  in  his  JPoUtiekSf  commends  the  situation 
of  a  city  which  is  open  towards  the  east,  and  admitteth  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  thereby  is  implied  no  more  particular 
emca<r^  than  in  the  west :  but  that  position  is  commended,  in 
regard  the  damps  and  vaporous  exhalations,  engendered  in 
the  absence  of  tne  sun,  are  by  his  returning  rays  the  sooner 
diroefled ;  and  moi  thereby  more  early  enjoy  a  clear  and 
healthy  habitation.^    Upon  the  like  considerations  it  is,  that 

"The  cumtor  baa  promised  to  bring  me  a  spider  or  web  if  he  can  find 
one,  and  seemed  mi&ui  pleaeed  with  the,  to  him,  norel  informatioii." 

^e  Hon.  J>.  BarrinfftoQ  (in  the  Philoiopkical  Trantactiom,  vol.  liz. 
p.  80)  says,  thai  he  had  examined  several  anoient  timber  roofe,  without 
being  able  to  detect  any  afider'a  webs,  fie  aeoonnte^  however,  for  this, 
on  the  principle  that  jUea  are  not  to  be  found  in  each  atoatkmi^  and 
therefore  spidera  do  not  frequent  them.  How  would  this  remaric  agreo 
with  the  number  of  oobwebs  found  in  Uie  stone  roof  <^King*s  College  I 

'  habitcaion.]  The  waters  of  those  springs  are  held  to  bee  most  medi- 
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Marcns  Vanro*  commendeth  the  same  situation,  and  expoaeth 
his  farm  imto  the  equinoxial  ascent  of  the  sun ;  and  that 
Palladius  adyiseth  the  front  of  his  edifice  should  so  respect 
the  south,  that  in  the  jfirst  angle  it  receive  the  rising  rajs  of 
the  winter  sun,  and  decline  a  little  from  the  winter  setting 
thereof.  And  concordant  hereunto  is  the  instruction  of 
Ckiiumel3iA,DeponH(me  villa;  which  he  contriYeth  into  sum- 
mer and  winter  habitations,  (nrdering  that  the  winter  lodgings 
regBrd  the  winter  ascent  of  the  sun,  that  is  south-east ;  and 
the  rooms  of  repast  at  supper,  the  eqnfnoxial  setting  thereof, 
that  is,  the  west ;  that  the  summer  lodgings  regard  the  equi- 
noxial meridian :  but  the  rooms  of  conation  in  the  summer, 
he  obrerte  unto  the  winter  ascent,  Hiat  is,  soutii-eaat ;  and 
the  balnearies,  or  bathing-places,  that  tihey  may  remain  under 
the  sun  until  eTening,  he  exposeth  unto  the  summer  setting, 
that  is,  north-west ;  in  all  which,  although  the  cardinal  points 
be  intxoduoed,  yet  is  the  consideration  solaiy,  and  only  deteiv 
mined  unto  the  aspect  or  visible  reception  of  the  stul 

Jews  and  Mahometans  in  these  and  our  ndghbour  parts 
are  observed  to  use  some  gestures  towards  the  east,  as  at 
i&eir  benediction,  and  the  kiUing  of  their  meat.  And  though 
many  ignorant  spectators,  and  not  a  few  of  the  actors,  con- 
ceive some  magick  or  mystery  therdn,  yet  is  the  ceremony 
only  topical,  and  in  a  memonal  relation  unto  a  place  tiiey 
honour.  80  the  Jews  do  carry  a  respect  and  cast  an  eye  . 
upon  Jerusidem,  for  whidbi  practice  they  are  not  without  the 
example  of  thoEr  forefiUihei«,and  the  encouragement  of  their 
wise  king;  for  so  it  is  said  that  Daniel  ''went  into  his  house, 
and  his  windows  being  opened  towards  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled 
upon  his  knees  three  tunes  a  day,  and  prayed."  f  So  is  it 
expressed  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon:  ''What  prayer  or  sujp^ 
eation  soever  be  made  by  any  man,  whidi  shall  spread  torth 
his  hands  towards  this  liouse ;  if  thy  people  go  out  to  battle, 
and  shall  pray  unto  the  Lord  towards  the  city  which  thon 

*  JDeSe  JRmtioa.  f  Dan.  vi. 

dual  (of  all  others)  which  riae  into  the  eaate,  fin*  thia  rery  reaaon  here 
alleaged :  hence  in  the  west  parts  of  Enghind,  to  difforance  such  from 
all  others,  thej  call  them  by  a  significant  name,  East-np-springs,  inti- 
maitingb^  that  proper  name,  a  proper  kind  of  exoelleoeye,  above  .other 
springs,  espepiMly  yf  the  soile  from  whence  they  riae  bee  chalke,  or 
pxire  graveU. — Vvr. 
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hast  chosen,  and  towards  the  house  which  I  have  chosen  to 
build  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou  in  heaven  their  prayer 
and  their  supplication,  and  maintain  their  cause."  Now  the 
obserration  nereof,  unto  the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  west- 
ward, and  such  as  most  converse  with  us,  directeth  their 
regard  unto  the  east ;  but  the  words  of  Solomon  are  appliable 
unto  all  quarters  of  heaven,  and  by  the  Jews  of  the  east  and 
«outh  must  be  regarded  in  a  contrary  position.  So  Daniel  in 
Babylon  looking  toward  Jerusalem  had  his  face  toward  the 
west.  So  the  Jews  in  their  own  land  looked  upon  it  from 
all  quarters :  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  beheld  it  to  the  north ; 
Manasses,  Zabulon,  and  Napthali  unto  the  south ;  Eeuben 
and  Gbd  imto  the  west ;  omy  the  tribe  of  Dan  regarded  it 
directly  or  to  the  due  east.  So  when  it  is  said :  "  When  you 
see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  you  say  there  cometh  a 
shower,  and  so  it  is ;  "*  the  observation  was  respective  unto 
Judea ;  nor  is  this  a  reasonable  illation,  in  all  other  nations 
whatsoever.  For  the  sea  lay  west  unto  that  country,  and  the 
winds  brought  rain  from  that  quarter ;  but  this  consideration 
•cannot  be  transferred  unto  India  or  China,  which  have  a  vast 
aea  eastward,  and  a  vaster  continent  toward  the  west.  So 
likewise,  when  it  is  said  in  the  vulgar  translation,  "  Gold 
cometh  out  of  the  north,"t  it  is  no  reasonable  inducement 
unto  us  and  many  other  countries,  from  some  particular 
mines  septentrional  unto  his  situation,  to  search  after  that 
metal  in  cold  and  northern  regions,  which  we  most  plenti* 
fully  discover  in  hot  and  southern  habitations. 

For  the  Mahometans,  as  they  partake  with  all  religions  in 
something,  so  they  imitate  the  Jews  in  this.  For  in  their 
observed  gestures,  they  hold  a  regard  unto  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina Talniuby,  two  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  their  prophet 
was  bom  and  buried,  whither  they  perform  their  pil^runages, 
and  from  whence  they  expect  he  should  return  agam.  And 
therefore  thev  direct  their  faces  unto  these  parts ;  which, 
unto  the  Mahometans  of  Barbary  and  Egypt,  lie  east,  and 
are  in  some  point  thereof  unto  many  other  parbs  of  Turkey. 
Wherein  notwithstanding  there  is  no  oriental  respect ;  for 
with  the  same  devotion  on  the  other  side,  they  regard  these 
parts  toward  the  west,  and  so  with  variety  wheresoever  they 
are  seated,  conforming  unto  the  groimd  of  their  conception. 
*  Luke  zii  f  Job  zzzvii. 
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Fourthly,  whereas  in  the  ordering  of  the  camp  of  Israe], 
the  east  quarter  is  appointed  unto  the  noblest  tnbe,  that  is, 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  "  In 
the  east  side  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  the  standard 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  pitch  ;"*  it  doth  not  peculiarly  extol 
that  point.  For  herein  the  east  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly, 
but  as  it  signifieth  or  implieth  the  foremost  place  ;  for  Judah 
had  the  van,  and  many  countries  through  which  they  passed 
were  seated  easterly,  unto  them.  Thus  much  is  implied  by 
the  original,  and  expressed  by  translations  which  strictly  con- 
form thereto.  So  Tremellius,  Castra  habentium  ah  anteriore 
parte  Orientem  verstis,  vexillvm  esto  castrorum  Jud<B :  so  hath 
E.  Solomon  Jarchi  expounded  it ;  the  foremost  or  before  is 
the  east  quarter,  and  the  west  is  called  behind.  And  upon 
this  interpretation  may  all  be  salved  that  is  allegeable 
against  it.  For  if  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  to  pitch  before 
the  tabernacle  at  the  east,  and  yet  to  march  first,  as  is^  com- 
manded, Numb.  X.,  there  must  ensue  a  disorder  in  the  camp, 
nor  could  they  conveniently  observe  the  execution  thereof. 
For  when  they  set  out  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  command 
was  delivered,  they  made  northward  unto  Rithmah ;  from 
Bissah  untoEziongaber  about  fourteen  stations  they  marched 
south ;  from  Almon  Diblathaim  through  the  mountains  of 
Abarim  and  plains  of  Moab  toward  Jordan  the  face  of  their 
march  was  west.  So  that  if  Judah  were  strictly  to  pitch  in 
the  east  of  the  tabernacle,  every  night  he  encamped  in  the 
rear;  and  if  Tas  some  conceive)  the  whole  camp  could  not  be 
less  than  twelve  miles  long,  it  had  been  preposterous  for  him 
to  have]  marched  foremost,  or  set  out  first,  who  was  most 
remote  from  the  place  to  be  approached. 

Fifthly,  that  learning,  civility,  and  arts,  had  their  beginning 
in  the  east,  it  is  not  imputable  either  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  or  its  orientality,  but  the  first  plantation  of  man  in  those 
parts,  which  unto  Europe  do  carry  the  respect  of  east.  For 
on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  this  is,  part  of  the  hill  Taurus, 
between  the  East  Indies  and  Scythia,  as  Sir  W.Raleigh  ac- 
counts it,  the  ark  of  Noah  rested ;  from  the  east  they  travelled 
that  built  the  tower  of  Babel :  from  thence  they  were  dis- 
persed and  successively  enlarged,  and  learning,  good  arts,  and 
all  civility  communicated.  The  progression  whereof  was  very 
*  Numb.  ii. 

YOl.  II.  M 
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sensible,  and  if  we  consider  the  distance  of  time  between  the 
confusion  of  Babel,  and  the  civility  of  many  parts  now  eminent 
therein,  it  travelled  late  and  slowly  into  omr  quarters.  For 
notwithstanding  the  learning  of  bards  and  Druids  of  elder 
times,  he  that  shall  peruse  that  work  of  Tacitus,  De  marilmg 
Germanorum,  may  easOy  discern  how  little  civility  two  thou- 
sand years  had  wrought  upon  that  nation ;  the  like  he  may 
observe  concerning  ourselves  from  the  same  author  in  the 
life  of  Agricohiy  and  more  directly  from  Strabo,  who,  to  the 
dishonour  of  our  predecessors,  and  the  disparagement  of 
those  that  glory  in  the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors,  afiSumeth 
the  Britons  were  so  simple,  that  though  they  abounded  in 
milk,  they  had  not  the  artifice  of  cheese. 

Lastly,  that  the  globe  itself  is  by  cosmographers  divided 
into  east  and  west,  accoimting  &om  the  first  meridian,  it  doth 
not  establish  this  conceit.  For  that  division  is  not  naturally 
founded,  but  artificially  set  down,  and  by  agreement,  aa 
the  aptest  terms  to  define  or  commensurate  the  longitude  of 
places.  Thus  the  ancient  cosmographers  do  place  the  division 
of  the  east  and  western  hemisphere,  that  is,  the  first  term 
of  longitude,  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands ;  conceiving 
these  parts  the  extreme»t  habitations  westward.  But  the 
modems  have  altered  that  term,  and  translated  it  unto  the 
Azores  or  islands  of  St.  Michael,  and  that  upon  a  plausible 
conceit  of  the  small  or  insensible  variation  of  the  compass  in 
those  |)arts.  Wherein  nevertheless,  and  though  upon  a  second 
invention,  they  proceed  upon  a  common  and  no  appropriate 
foundation ;  for  even  in  that  meridian  farther  nortn  or  south 
the  compass  observably  vaiieth  -^  and  there  are  also  other 

'  varieth,]  Mr.  Gunter,  about  S5  yeares  agoe,  observd  tlie  variation 
of  th«  oompaBs  at  Redriff  not  to  hie  greate  bj  an  excellent  needle  of 
8  inches  lengthe  ;  yet  now  at  this  day  the  variation  in  the  verv  eame 
place  is  about  faalfe  a  poiote  diflfereot,  as  some  artisans  confidently 
avouch  la^on  experieooe;  and  our  best  mathematicians  aver  that  there 
is  a  variation  of  the  former  variations  dayly ;  whereof  the  cause  may  bee 
in  the  several  loadstones  brought  from  several  places.  For  the  mines- 
of  iron,  whence  they  are  taken,  not  running  all  exactly  north  and  eouthe, 
may  imprinte  a  different  force,  and  vertioily  in  the  needles  toneht  .by 
them,  according  to  the  difieronoe  of  their  own  situation.  See  that  the 
variation  is  not,  or  can  bee  in  respect  of  the  pole,  but  of  the  needles.  It 
would  be  therefore  exact^  inquii^  fay  several  koge  stones  old  and  new, 
whether  the  verbicity  of  them  severally  be  alwayes  the  same  in  the  same 
place  or  noe. —  Wr. 
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5 laces  wberein  it  Tunetli  not,  as  Alphonso  and  Bodoriges 
e  Lago  will  hwfe  it  about  Capo  de  las  Agullae,  in  Africa; 
as  Maurolycus  affinneth  ia  the  shore  of  PeloponnesuB,  in 
Europe ;  aod  as  GHlbertus  arerreth,  in  the  midst  of  great 
regions,  in  most  parts  of  the  earth. 


CJELA.PTEB  Vni. 

OfthelUverNilut. 

Hebeof  unoontroUablj  and  under  general  (Consent,  manj 
opinions  are  passant,  which  notwithstanding^  upon  due  ex- 
amination,  do  admit  of  doubt  or  restriction.  It  is  generally 
esteemed,  and  by  most  unto  our  days  receiyed,  that  the  river 
of  Nilus  hath  seven  ostiaries,  that  is,  by  seven  channels  dis- 
burdened itself  into  the  sea.  Wherein,  notwithstanding, 
beside  that  we  find  no  concurrent  determination  of  ages 
past,  and  a  positive  and  undeniable  refute  of  these  present^ 
the  affirmative  is  mutable,  and  must  not  be  received  without 
all  limitation. 

Por  some,  from  whom  we  receive  the  greatest  iUustratioBS 
of  antiquity,  have  made  no  mentipn  hereof.  So  Homer  hath 
given  no  number  of  its  channels,  ncH*  so  much  as  the  name 
thereof  in  use  with  all  historians.  Eratosthenes  in  his  de- 
scription of  ISgYft  hath  likewise  passed  them  over.  Aristotle 
is  so  indistincS  m  their  names  and  numbers,  that  in  the  first 
of  Meteors  he  plainly  affirmeth,  the  region  of  Egypt  (which 
we  esteem  the  andentest  nation  c^  the  world)  was  a  mere 
gained  ground,  and  that  by  the  settling  of  mud  and  limouB 
matter  brought  down  by  the  river  Nilus,  that  which  was  at 
first  a  contmued  sea,^  was  raised  at  last  into  a  firm  and 
habitable  country.  The  like  opinion  he  held  of  Ma^otis 
Falus,  that  by  the  floods  of  Tamus  and  earth  brought  down 
thereby,  it  grew  obeerrably  shallower  in  his  days,  and  woi:^ 
in  process  of  time  become  a  firm  land.    And  though  ^  Ua 

*  mtL]    Moore. 

^AndOwntik,]  Yetafter  Arifftotfl  riOvewM,  lOKntt  thejetfoof 
Chiut  410,  iU  beome  mm  fordable  tliat  the  Hvns  and  YuicUIb  (obsorv- 
ing  a  hinde  to  goe  usually  throttgh  itt  to  the  pasturee  in  Natolii^  cmm 
in  «ioh  BwinM^wliM  eaow  way,  tbatat  last  they  ovenraim  aUSnrape 
abo.— WV. 
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conjecture  be  not  as  yet  fulMed,  yet  is  tlie  like  obseryable 
in  the  river  Q-ihon,*  a  branch  of  Euphrates  and  river  of 
Paradise,  which  having  in  former  ages  discharged  itself  into 
the  Persian  Sea,  doth  at  present  fall  short,  being  lost  in  the 
lakes  of  Chaldea,  and  hath  left  between  them  and  the  sea  a 
lai'ge  and  considerable  part  of  dry  land. 

Others  expressly  treating  hereof,  have  diversely  delivered 
themselves.  Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe  makes  mention  of 
seven,  but  carelessly  of  two  hereof,  that  is,  Bolbitinum  and 
BucoUcum  ;^  for  these,  saith  he,  were  not  the  natural  cur- 
rents, but  made  by  art  for  some  occasional  convenience. 
Strabo,  in  his  geography,  naming  but  two,  Peleusiacum  and 
Canopicmn,  plainly  affirmeth  there  were  more  than  seven ; 
Inter  hec  alia  quvnque,  &c.  There  are,  saith  he,  many  re- 
markable towns  within  the  currents  of  Nile,  especially  such 
which  have  given  the  names  unto  the  ostiaxies  thereof,  not 
unto  all,  for  they  are  eleven,^  and  four  besides,  but  unto 
seven  and  most  considerable,  that  is,  Canopicum,  Bolbitinum, 
Selenneticum,  Sebenneticum,®  Phamiticum,  Mendesium, 
Taniticum,  and  Pelusium,  wherein  to  make  up  the  number, 
one  of  the  artificial  channels  of  Herodotus  is  accoimted. 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian,  and  bom  at  the  Pelusian  mouth  of 
Nile,  in  his  geography  maketh  nine,*  and  in  the  third  map 
of  Ajfrica,  hath  unto  their  mouths  prefixed  their  several 
names,  Heracleoticum,  Bolbitinum,  Sebenneticum,  Pinep- 
tum,  Diolcos,  Pathmeticum,  Mendesium,  Taniticum,  Peleu- 
siacum, wherein  notwithstanding  there  are  no  less  than  three 
difierent  names  from  those  delivered  by  Pliny.  All  which 
considered,  we  may  easily  discern  that  authors  accord  not 
either  in  name  or  number,  and  mvist  needs  confirm  the  judg- 
ment of  Maginus,  de  Oatiorum  Nili  numero  et  nomtnihus^ 
valde  antiqui  scriptores  discordant. 

^  CKkon.']  The  river  which  rann  by  Verolam  was  once  navigable  up 
to  the  walB  thereof  as  appears  by  story,  and  anchoFS  digd  up,  but  is 
now  rich  land,  20  xniles  lower. — Wr, 

'  hvi  cardeasly,  d!c.]  Yet  these  are  now  the  principal  branches 
remaining. 

'  devenJ]    Thirteen  in  all  by  Strabo,  yet  Honterus  reckons  17. — KV. 

'  Sd)ewneticwm.'\  Is  aunciently  divided  into  Saiticum  and  Mende- 
sium.—  Wr, 

*  ntW]  Of  note,  the  rest  smaller  branches,  and  see  not  considerable, 
and  therefore  omitted. — Wr, 
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Modem  geogm)her8^  and  travellers  do  much  abate  of  this 
number,  for  as  Ma^us  and  others  observe,  there  are  now 
but  three  or  four  mouths  thereof;  as  Gulielmus  Tyrius  long 
ago,  and  Bellonius  since,  both  ocular  enquirers,  with  others* 
have  attested.  For  below  Cairo,  the  river  divides  itself 
into  four  brauches,  whereof  two  make  the  chief  and  navi- 
gable streams,  the  one  running  to  Pelusium  of  the  ancients, 
and  now  Damietfca  ;^  the  other  unto  Canopium,  and  now 
IU)8etta  ;^  the  other  two,  saith  Mr.  Sandys,  do  run  between 
these,  but  poor  in  water.  Of  those  seven  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  those  nine  by  Ptolemy,  these  are  all  I  could 
either  see  or  hear  of.  Which  much  confirmeth  the  testi- 
mony of  the  bishop  of  Tyre,  a  diligent  and  ocular  enquirer, 
who  in  his  Holy  War  doth  thus  deliver  himself:  "We 
wonder  much  at  the  ancients,  who  assigned  seven  mouths 
unto  Nilus,  which  we  can  no  otherwise  salve  than  that  by 
process  of  time,  the  face  of  places  is  altered,  and  the  river 
hath  lost  its  channels,  or  toat  our  forefathers  did  never 
obtain  a  true  account  thereof."* 

And  therefore,  when  it  is  said  in  Holy  Scripture,  "  The 
Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea, 
and  with  his  mighty  wind  he  shall  shake  his  hand  over  the 
river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men 
go  over  dry-shod,"*  if  this  expression  concemeth  the  river 
Nilus,  it  must  only  respect  the  seven  principal  streams.  But 
the  place  is  very  obscure,  and  whether  thereby  be  not  meant 
the  river  Euphrates,  is  not  without  some  controversy  ;  as  is 
collectible  from  the  subsequent  words ;  "  And  there  shall  be 
an  high  way  for  the  remnant  of  his  people,  that  shall  be  left 
from  Assyria ;"  and  also  from  the  bare  name  river,  empha- 
tically signifying  Euphrates,  and  therebv  the  division  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  into  many  fractions,  which  might  fiEicilitate 
their  return ;  as  G-rotiust  hath  observed,  and  is  more  plainly 

*  laa.  xi.  15.  t  Or-  Not.  in  laadam. 

^  geographers,]  But  Hontems,  in  hia  geographical  map  of  JEgyj^t, 
sets  downe  17,  distinct  in  situation  and  name,  and  hee  wrote  not  soe 
long  agoe,  that  they  should  since  bee  varyed. —  Wr, 

'  now  J)amieUaJ]    This  is  the  Bucolic  of  Herodotus. 

'  now  Bosetta,]    The  Bolbitine  branch  of  Herodotus. 

*  Which  mucJb  confii^meth,  AcJ]  This  sentence  and  the  following  para- 
graph were  first  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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made  oat,  if  the*  Apoeiypba  of  Eftdrat,  and  that  of  the  t 
Apocalypse  hare  anj  relation  hereto.* 

Lastly,  vhaterer  was  or  is  their  number,  the  contriyera  of 
cards  and  maps  afford  ns  no  assuianoe  or  constant  descrip- 
tion therein.  For  whereas  Ptolemy  hath  set  forth  nine ; 
Hondius  in  his  map  of  A^ca,  makes  bat  eight,  and  in  that 
of  Europe  ten :  OiieLius,  in  the  map  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
setteth  down  eight,  in  that  of  Egypt  eleyen ;  and  Magmus, 
in  his  map  of  tbt  country,  hath  obserred  the  same  number. 
And  if  we  enquire  &rther,  we  shall  find  the  same  diyersity 
and  discord  in  diyers  others. 

Thus  maj  we  peroeiye  that  this  account  was  differently 
related  by  the  ancients,  that  it  is  undeniably  rejected  by  the 
modems,  and  must  be  wanly  receiyed  by  any.  For  if  we 
receiye  them  all  into  account,  they  were  more  than  seyen ; 
if  only  the  natural  sluices  they  were  fewer ;  and  howeyer  we 
receiye  them,  there  is  no  agreeable  and  constant  description 
thareof ;  and  therefore  how  reasonable  it  is  to  draw  conti- 
nual and  durable  deductions  irom  alterable  and  xmcertain 
foundations;  let  them  consider  who  make  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mouths  of  this  riyer  a  oonstuit  and 
continued    periphrasis   for   thia   number,^    and  in   their 

♦  2  Efldp.  xiii.  48,  47.  t  Apoo.  xvi.  12. 

*  And  therrfore,  d&c]  BUhop  Lowtb  oonaideFB  tluB  pasBage  as  ooa* 
reying  an  allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  he  cites  a 
story  told  hy  "  Herodotns  (i.  189),  of  his[Gyrus,  that  may  somewhat  illus- 
trate this  passage  ;  in  whioh  it  is  saidtliat  God  would  inflict  a  kind  of 
punishment  and  judgment  on  the  Euphiates,  and  render  it  foidahle 
by  dividing  it  into  seven  streams.  Cyrus,  behig  impeded  in  his  march 
to  Babylon  by  the  Gyudee,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  fidls  into  the 
lygris,  and  having  lost  one  of  ms  sacred  white  horses  that  attempted 
to  pass  it,  was  so  enraged  against  the  river,  that  he  threatened  to 
reduce  it»  and  make  it  so  shallow  that  it  sboold  be  easily  fordable,  even 
by  women,  who  should  not  be  up  to  their  knees  in  passing  it.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  his  whole  army  to  work,  and  cutting  360  trenches  from 
both  sides  of  the  river,  tuned  the  waters  into  them,  and  drained 
them  off." 

*  number.]  Why  should  wee  call  tho  ancients  to  acoompt  Ibr  that 
which,  tho'  then  true,  is  now  altered  alter  2000  vearee.  Let  us  rather 
hence  collect  the  mutabili^  of  all  things  under  the  moone. — Wr, 

In  the  first  edition  the  following  •worda  are  added  to  this  paragraph, 
but  have  been  omitted  in  all  the  subsequent  editions : — "  conceiving  a 
perpetuity  in  mutaMlity  upon  unstable  foundations  erecting  etenial 
assertions." 
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poetical  expressions  do  give  the  rirer  that  epithet  unto  this 
number. 

The  same  river  is  also  accounted  the  greatest  of  the  earth, 
called  therefore  Fluviorum  pater^  and  toUus  Orhis  tnaximvs, 
by  Ortelius.  If  this  be  true,  many  maps  must  be  corrected, 
or  the  relations  of  divers  good  authors  renounced.    * 

For  first,  in  the  delineations  of  many  maps  of  Africa,  the 
river  Niger  exceedetli  it  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  that 
is,  no  less  than  six  hundred  miles.  Por  arising  beyond  the 
equator  it  maketh  northward  almost  15  degrees,  ana  deflect- 
ing after  westward,  without  meanders,  continueth  a  sti*aight 
course  about  40  degrees,  and  at  length  with  many  great  cur- 
rents disburdeneth  itself  into  the  occidental  ocean.  Again, 
if  we  credit  the  descriptions  of  good  authors,  other  rivers 
excel  it  in  length,  or  breadth,  or  both.  Arrianus,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Alexander,  assigneth  the  first  place  unto  the  river 
Oanges ;  which  truly  according  unto  later  relations,  if  not 
in  length,  yet  in  breadth  and  depth,  may  be  granted  to  excel 
it.  For  the  mf^itude  of  Nilus  consisteth  in  the  dimension 
of  longitude,  and  is  inconsiderable  in  the  other ;  what  stream 
it  mointaineth  beyond  Syene  or  Esna,  and  so  forward  unto 
its  original,  relations  are  veir  imperfect ;  but  below  these 
places,  and  further  removed  from  the  head,  the  current  is 
Dut  narrow ;  and  we  read,  in  the  history  of  the  Turks,  the 
Tartar  horsemen  of  Selimus  swam  over  l^e  Nile  from  Cairo 
to  meet  the  forces  of  Tonumbeus.  Baptista  Scortia,*  ex- 
pressly treating  hereof,  preferreth  the  river  of  Plate  in  Ame- 
rica^ for  that,  as  Maffeus  hath  delivered,  falleth  into  the 
ocean  in  the  latitude  of  forty  leagues,  and  with  that  force 
and  plenty,  that  men  at  sea  do  taste  fresh  water  before  they 
approach  so  near  as  to  discover  the  land.  So  is  it  exceeded 
by  that  which  by  Cardan  is  termed  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
that  is  the  river  OregHana  in  the  same  continent ;  which,  as 
Maginus  delivereth,  hath  been  navigated  6000  miles,  and 
opens  in  a  channel  of  ninety  leagues  broad,  so  that,  as 
Acosta,  an  ocular  witness,  recordeth,  they  that  sail  in  the 
middle  can  make  no  land  on  either  side.^ 

Now  the  ground  of  this  assertion  was  surely  the  magni- 
*  J)e  ncUurd  tt  ineremento  Nili, 

''  nde.]  Oregliana  river  is  6000  miles  longe,  270  milae  breed  at  the 
mouth. —  Wr. 
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fying  esteem  of  the  ancients,  arising  from  the  indiscorery  of 
its  head.^  For  as  things  unknowii  seem  greater  than  they 
are,  and  are  usually  received  with  amplifications  above  their 
nature  ;  so  might  it  also  be  with  this  river,  whose  head  being 
tmlmown  and  drawn  to  a  proverbial  obscurity,  the  opinion 
thereof  became  without  bounds,  and  men  must  needs  con- 
ceit a  large  extent  of  that  to  which  the  discovery  of  no  man 
had  set  a  period.  And  this  is  an  usual  way,  to  give  the 
superlative^  unto  things  of  eminency  in  any  kmd,  and  when 
a  thing  is  very  great,  presently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all.  Whereas  indeed  superlatives  are  difficult;  whereof 
there  being  but  one  in  every  kind,  their  determinations  are 
dangerous,  and  must  not  be  made  without  great  circumspec- 
tion. So  the  city  of  Eome  is  magnified  by  the  Latins  to  be 
the  greatest  of  the  earth ;  but  time  and  geography  inform 
us  that  Cairo  is  bigger,  and  Quinsay,  in  China,  far  exceedeth 
both.  So  is  Olympus  extolled  by  the  Greeks,  as  an  hill 
attaining  imto  heaven ;  but  the  enlarged  geography  of  after 
times  makes  slight  account  hereof,  when  they  discourse  of 
Andes  in  Peru,  or  Teneriffe  in  the  Canaries.^  And  we  under- 
stand, by  a  person  who  hath  lately  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
behold  the  magnified  Mount  Olympus,  that  it  is  exceeded 
by  some  peaks  of  the  Alps.  So  have  all  ages  conceived,  and 
most  are  still  ready  to  swear,  the  wren  is  the  least  of  birds ; 

*  7ie(id.']  MazimuB  Tyrius,  tutor  to  Aurel.  Antonin.  emperor,  taxeth 
the  vaine  solicitude  of  Alexander  to  discover  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and 
enquired  rather  ri  a  Deo  bona  omrtia,  unde  malajluwnt,  dx. —  Wr. 

^  superlative,']  A  noble  lord  was  wont  to  say  the  best  trowts  are  in 
as  many  places  of  England,  as  afford  any  trowtes,  for  every  place  mag- 
nifies theire  owne.  Hence  Tullye  wittily  drew  an  argument  from  the 
mouths  of  all  the  philosophers  a^nst  themselves,  that  the  secte  of  the 
Academicks  (whereof  he  was  one)  was  the  best.  For,  saythe  hee,  aske 
the  Stoicke  which  is  the  best,  and  he  will  say  the  Stoick.  But  then  . 
aske  which  is  the  next  best,  hee  will  say  the  Academick.  Soe  aske  of  the 
Peripatetick,  the  Cynicke,  the  Pythagorian,  the  Platonick,  and  the 
Pyrronian  or  soeptick,  which  of  all  is  the  best,  each  of  these  will  mag- 
nifie  and  advance  his  owne  as  the  prime,  but  next  his  owne  the 
Academicke.  Therefore  hee  concludes,  and  that  most  invinciblye,  that 
which  by  the  confession  of  all  interests  in  severall  is  the  second,  is  in 
every  truthe  the  firste  :  for  what  each  speakes  of  his  owne  is  partial], 
but  whatt  all  oonfesse  to  be  the  second  best  after  their  owne,  ys  by  all 
confiession  the  very  prime  of  all. — Wr. 

'  Canariet,]  Pico,  in  the  Azores,  8  miles  highe  like  a  sugar 
loafe.— FTr. 
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yet  the  diacoveries  of  America,  and'  even  of  our  own  planta^ 
tions,  have  showed  ns  one  far  less,  that  is,  the  humhird,  not 
much  exceeding  a  beetle.  And  truly,  for  the  least  and 
greatest,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  every  kind,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  define  them  in  visible  things,  so  is  it  to  un- 
derstand in  things  invisible.  Thus  is  it  no  easy  lesson  to 
comprehend  the  first  matter,  and  the  affections  of  that  which 
is  next  neighbour  unto  nothing,  but  impossible  truly  to  com- 
prehend God,  who  indeed  is  all  in  all.  For  things,  as  they 
arise  into  perfection,  and  approach  imto  God,  or  descend 
to  imperfection,  and  draw  nearer  unto  nothing,  fall  both 
imperfectly  into  our  apprehensions,  the  one  being  too 
weak  for  our  conceptions,  our  conceptions  too  weak  for  the 
other. 

Thirdly,  divers  conceptions  there  are  concerning  its  incre- 
ment or  inundation.  The  first  unwarily  opinions,  that  this 
increase  or  annual  overflowing  is  proper  imto  Nile,  and  not 
agreeable  unto  any  other  river,  which  notwithstanding  is 
common  unto  many  currents  of  Africa.  For  about  the  same 
time  the  river  Niger  and  Zaire  do  overflow,  and  so  do  the 
rivers  beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  as  Suama  and 
Spirito  Santo.  And  not  only  these  in  Africa,  but  some  also 
in  Europe  and  Asia  ;2  for  so  is  it  reported  of  Menan  in 
India,  and  so  doth  Botero  report  of  Duina  in  Livonia,  and 
the  same  is  also  observable  in  the  river  Jordan,  in  Judea,  for 

'  9ome  in  Europe  and  Atia,]  And  in  America,  where  the  Rio  de  la 
PkUa  is  flooded  at  certain  periods,  and  like  the  Nile  inundates  and  fer- 
tilizes the  countiy.  The  Indiana  then  leave  their  huts,  and  betake 
themselves  to  their  canoes,  in  which  they  float  about,  until  the  waters 
have  retired.  In  the  month  of  April,  in  179S,  it  happened  that  a  cur- 
rent of  wind,  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  violence,  heaped  up  the 
immense  mass  of  water  of  this  river  to  a  distance  of  ten  leagues,  so 
that  the  whole  country  was  submersed,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  re- 
mained dry  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  walked  over  with  dry 
feet.  The  vessels  which  had  foundered  and  sunk,  were  aU  exposea 
again,  and  there  was  found,  among  others,  an  English  vessel,  which 
had  perished  in  1762.  Many  people  descended  into  this  bed,  visited 
and  spoiled  the  vessels  thus  laid  diy,  and  returned  with  their  pockets 
filled  with  silver  and  other  precious  articles,  which  had  been  buried 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  deep.  This  phenomenon,  which  maybe 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  convulsions  of  nature,  lasted  three  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  wind  abated,  and  the  waters  returned 
with  fury  into  their  natural  bed. — BvUetin  Univend. 
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80  ia  it  delirered  that  "  Jordan  overfloweth  all  \aa  banks  in 
the  time  of  harvest."** 

The  effect  indeed  is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  causes  surelj 
best  resolvable  from  observations  made  in  the  countries 
themselves,  the  parts  through  which  they  pass,  or  whence 
they  take  their  onginal.  That  of  Kilns  hath  been  attempted 
by  manj,  and  by  some  to  that  despair  of  resolution,  that  they 
have  only  referred  it  unto  the  providence  of  God,  and  hia 
secret  manuduction  of  all  things  unto  their  ends.  But  divers 
have  attained  the  truth,  and  me  cause  alleged  by  Diodorus, 
Seneca,  Strabo,  and  others,  is  allowable ;  that  the  inundation 
of  Nilos  in  Egypt  proceeded  from  the  rains  in  Ethiopia,  and 
the  mighty  source  of  waters  falling  towards  the  fountains 
thereof  Eor  this  inundation  unto  the  Egyptians  happeneth 
when  it  is  winter  unto  the  Ethiopians,  which  habitations, 
although  they  have  no  cold  winter,  the  sun  being  no  further 
remov^  from  them  in  Cancer  than  unto  us  in  Taun!is,  yet 
is  the  fervour  of  the  air  so  weH  remitted,  as  it  admits  asuffi- 
cient  generation  of  vapours,  and  plenty  of  showers  ensuing 
thereupon.^  This  theory  of  the  ancients  is  since  confirmed 
by  experience  of  the  modems :  by  Eranciscus  Alvarez,  who 
lived  long  in  those  parts,  and  left  a  description  of  Ethiopia, 
affirming  that  from  the  middle  of  June  unto  September,  there 
fell  in  this  time  continual  rains.  As  abo  Antonius  Ferdi- 
nandus,  who  in  an  epistle  written  from  thence,  and  noted  by 
Oodignus,  affirmeth  that  during  the  winter,  in  those  coun- 
tries, there  passed  no  day  without  rain. 

Now  this  is  also  usual,  to  translate  a  remarkable  quality 
into  a  propriety,  and  where  we  admire  an  effect  in  one,  to 
opinion  there  is  not  the  like  in  any  other.  With  these  con- 
ceits do  common  apprehensions  entertain  the  antidotal  and 

*  Josh.  iii. 

*  harvetL]    Maio  ineante. 

^  thereupon.']  This  obaenratioii  is  wortfaye  of  notinge,  yf  yon  under- 
stand  itt  of  that  JStbiopia,  which  borders  on  the  springs  of  Nilus,  sup- 
posed generallv  to  flow  out  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  that  is,  15 
degrees  beyond  the  sBquinoctiall.  Whereas  Prester  John's  courte,  of 
reodenoe  wherein  Alvarez  lived,  is  12  detmrees  on  this  side  the  line,  L  e. 
27  degrees,  or  1620  miles  at  least.  And  this  rayne,  which  fell  in  his 
couite  from  June  to  September  overthrows  the  former  instance  of  the 
winter  raines  at  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  although  that  bee  the  only 
and  the  true  cause  of  the  rising  of  Nilus. — Wr, 
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wondrotts  condition  of  Ireland,  conceiyin?  only  in  that  land 
an  immnnitj  from  venomous  creatnres ;  but  unto  him  that 
shall  further  enquire,  the  same  will  be  afBrmed  of  Oeta, 
memorable  in  ancient  stories,  even  unto  fkbolous  causes,  and 
benediction  from  the  birth  of  Jupiter.  The  same  is  abo 
found  in  Ebusus  or  Evisa,  an  island  near  Majorca,  upon  the 
coast  of  Spain.  With  these  apprehensions  do  the  ejes  of 
neighbour  spectators  behold  Etna,  the  flaming  mountain  in 
Sicuia ;  but  navigators  tell  us  there  is  a  bummg  mountain^ 
in  Icdand,  a  more  remarkable  one  in  Teneriffe  of  the 
Canaries,  and  many  volcanoes  or  fiery  hills  elsewhere.  Thus 
crocodiles  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  unto  Nile,  and  the 
opinion  so  possessed  Alexander,  that  when  he  had  discovered 
some  in  Gbnges,  he  fell  upon  a  conceit  he  had  found  the 
hetid  of  Nilus ;  but  later  discoveries  a£Brm  they  are  not 
onlj  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  very  frequent  in  some  rivers  of 
America. 

Another  opinion^  confineth  its  inundation,  and  positively 
affirmeth,  it  constantly  increaseth  the  seventeenth  day  of 
June;  wherein  periiaps  a  larger  form  of  speech  were  safer, 
than  that  which  pomctually  prefixeth  a  constant  day  thereto. 
For  this  expression  is  different  from  that  of  the  ancients,  as 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Seneca,  A;c.,  delivering  only  that  it 
bappeneth  about  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Cancer; 
wherein  they  warily  deliver  themselves,  and  reserve  a  rea- 
sonable latitude.^  So,  when  Hippocrates  saith.  Sub  Cane  et 
anU  Canem  difficiles  9unt  purgationet,  there  is  a  latitude  of 
days  comprised  therein ;  for  under  the  dog-star  he  containeth 
not  only  the  day  of  his  ascent,  but  many  following,  and  some 
ten  days  preceding.  So  Aristotle  dehvers  the  anections  of 
animals,  with  the  very  terms  of  circa,  et  magna  ex  parte  ;  and, 
when  Theodoras  translateth  that  pait  of  his  *'  coeunt  thunni 
et  eeanUfri  meMe  FMttario  past  Idugy  pariunt  Jumo  ante 
yanae"  Scaliger  for  "  ante  Nonas'^  renders  it  "  Jumi  iniHo,** 
because  that  exposition  afibrdeth  the  latitude  of  divers  days. 

*  hmnwng  mounkdnJ]    Called  Hecla. 

*  Another,  drcj    Lord  Bmod,  Naiwral  Historpy  SxperiineiU  748. 

^  latitude.]  lliis  is  all  one  with  the  former,  f>r  in  their  times  the  0 
then  entered  ®  or  rather  aoner  soe  that  this  aiomt  hath  a  laive  latitude : 
lor  at  the  smner  solstice,  or  his  coming  to  Cancer,  hee  does  littie  yaiye 
his  declination  for  afanoet  a  month's  space. — Wr, 
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For  affirming  it  happeneth  (before  the  Nones,  he  alloweth 
but  one  daj,  that  is  the  Calends ;  for  in  the  Boman  account^ 
the  second  day  is  the  fourth  of  the  Irenes  of  June.^ 

Again,  were  the  day  definitive,  it  had  prevented  the 
delusion  of  the  devil,  nor  could  he  have  gained  applause  by 
its  prediction ;  who,  notwithstanding  (as  Athanasius  in  the 
life  of  Anthony  relateth),  to  ma^iify  his  knowledge  in 
things  to  come,  when  he  perceived  the  rains  to  &11  in 
Ethiopia,  would  presage  unto  the  Egyptians  the  day  of 
its  inundation.  And  this  would  also  make  useless  that 
natural  experiment  observed  in  earth  or  sand  about  the 
river ;  by  the  weight  whereof  (as  good  authors  report)  they 
have,  unto  this  day,  a  knowledge  of  its  increase.^ 

Lastly,  it  is  not  reasonable  from  variable  and  unstable 
causes  to  derive  a  fixed  and  constant  effect,  and  such  are  the 
causes  of  this  inundation,  which  cannot  indeed  be  regular, 
and  therefore  their  effects  not  promosticable,  like  echpses. 
Por,  depending  upon  the  clouds  and  descent  of  showers  in 
Ethiopia,  which  have  their  generation  from  vaporous  exhala- 
tions, they  must  submit  their  existence  unto  contingencies, 
and  endure  anticipation  and  recession  from  the  moveable 
condition  of  their  causes.  And  therefore  some  years  there 
hath  been  no  increase  at  all,  as  some  conceive  in  the  years 
of  famine  under  Pharaoh ;  as  Seneca  and  divers  relate  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  Cleopatra ;  nor  nine  years  together,  as  is 
testified  by  Calisthenes.  Some  years  it  hath  also  retarded, 
and  come  far  later  than  usually  it  was  expected,  as  according 

'  Ju/ne.]    Reckoning  the  nones  aa  they  doe  the  calends  a  retro. — Wr. 

'  increate.]  They  have  now  a  more  certain  way,  for  all  the  ancients 
agree  that  Nilus  begins  to  flow  about  the  beginning  of  July  (the  sonn 
goin^  out  of  Cancer  into  Leo),  and  about  the  end  of  September  retumea 
withm  his  bankes  againe.  From  the  first  rise  to  his  wonted  level  are 
commonly  100  days:  the  just  hight  is  16  cubits.  In  12  cubits  they 
are  sure  of  a  fiunine,  in  13  of  scarcitye  and  dearthe,  14  cubits  makes 
them  merye,  15,  secure,  and  16,  triumphe,  beyonde  this  (which  is  rare) 
they  looke  sad  agen,  not  for  feare  of  want,  but  lest  the  slow  fall  of  the 
waters  should  defer  the  seed-time  to  longe ;  which  usually  beg^ins  in 
9ber,  and  the  harvest  is  in  Maye.  But  of  this  you  may  read  at  Urge  in 
Tlinje's  Natural  IliHorye,  lib.  v.  cap.  9,  and  lib.xviii.  cap.  18.  But 
most  excellently  in  Seneca's  iy.  lib.  of  natural  quoestions,  which  is 
worthe  the  reading.  Itt  seems  that  in  the  7  yeares  of  famine  wherof 
Joseph  (instructed  by  God)  prophesyed,  there  had  noc  rain  iabi  in 
Ethiopia,  and  that  therefore  Nilus  had  not  overflowed. —  f  TV. 
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to  Sozomen  and  Nicephorus  it  happened  in  the  days  of 
Theodosius;  whereat  the  people  were  ready  to  mutiny, 
because  they  might  not  sacrifice  unto  the  rirer,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  predecessors. 

Now  this  is  also  an  usual  way  of  mistake,  and  many  are 
deceived  who  too  strictly  construe  the  temporal  considera- 
tions of  things.  The  books  will  tell  us,  and  we  are  made  to 
believe,  that  the  fourteenth  year  nudes  are  seminifical  and 
pubescent ;  but  he  that  shall  enquire  into  the  generality,  will 
rather  adhere  unto  the  cautelous  assertion  of  Aristotle,  that 
is,  bis  septem  annis  exactis,  and  then  but  magna  ex  parte. 
That  whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to  see,  is 
generally  beHeyed ;  but  as  we  have  elsewhere  declared,  it  is 
exceeding  rare,  nor  do  their  eyelids  usually  open  until  the 
twelfth,  and  sometimes  not  before  the  fourteenth  day.  And 
to  speak  strictly,  an  hazardable  determination  it  is,  unto 
fluctuating  and  indifferent  effects  to  affix  a  positive  type  or 
period.  Eor  in  effects  of  far  more  regular  causalities,  diffi- 
culties do  often  arise,  and  even  in  time  itself,  which  measureth 
all  things,  we  use  allowance  in  its  commensuration.  Thus 
while  we  conceive  we  have  the  account  of  a  year  in  365 
days,  exact  enquirers  and  computists  will  tell  us,  that  we 
escape  six  hours,^  that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  day.  And  so  in  a 
day,  which  every  one  accounts  twenty-four  hours,  or  one 
revolution  of  the  sun ;  in  strict  account  we  must  allow  the 
fiddition  of  such  a  pari;  as  the  sun  doth  make  in  his  proper 
motion,  from  west  to  east,  whereby  in  one  day  he  describeth 
not  a  perfect  circle. 

Fourthly,  it  is  affirmed  by  many,  and  received  by  most, 
that  it  never  raineth  in  Egypt,  the  river  supplying  that 
clefect,  and  bountifully  reflating  it  in  its  inundation  :  but 
this  must  also  be  received  in  a  qualified  sense,  that  is,  that  it 
rains  but  seldom  at  any  time  in  the  summer,  and  very  rarely 
in  the  winter.     But  that  great  showers  do  sometimes  fall 

'  escape  dx  hofwn.'\  Lege  oveireckon  every  oommon  yeare  10'  44^^ 
aooorcUng  to  Alphonsus,  and  every  4  th  yeare,  42'  56^'.  But  Tycho  by 
long  and  exact  observation  sayee  the  retrocession  made  by  this  over« 
reckonlnge  is  now  but  41',  precisely :  so  that  in  800  yeares  to  come  the 
retrooession  of  the  sequinoxes  in  the  JuUan  kalendar  (for  in  heaven  they 
are  fixed)  cannot  bee  above  one  day :  so*  that  the  kalendar  reformed 
would  remaine  to  all  times. — Wr, 
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upon  that  region,  beside  the  assertion  of  man^r  writerSy  we 
can  confirm  fix>in  honourable  and  ocular  testimony,*  and 
that  not  many  years  past  it  rained  in  Grand  Cairo  divers 
days  together. 

The  same  is  also  attested  concerning  other  parts  of  Egypt, 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  who  lived  long  in  that  country,  and 
hath  left  an  accurate  treatise  of  the  medical  practice  thereofl 
Cayri  rare  decidunt  pluvia ;  AlexandricB^  Feltutiiqtte  et  im 
omnibus  lads  mart  adjacefUibus,  pluU  largissime  et  saps; 
that  is^  it  raineth  sddom  at  Cairo,  but  at  Alexanaria, 
Damietta,  and  places  near  the  sea,  it  raineth  plentifully  and 
ofben.  Whereto  we  might  add  the  latter  testimoinr  of 
learned  Mr.  Greaves,  in  his  accurate  description  of  the 
Pyramids.* 

Beside,  men  hereby  forget  the  relation  of  Holy  Scripture. 
"  Behold  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very  great  hail,^  such  as 
hath  not  been  in  Eg}'pt  since  the  foundation  thereof  even 
until  now."t  Wherein  Qod  threateniug'such  a  rain  as  had 
not  happened,  it  must  be  presumed  they  nad  been  acquainted 
with  some  before,  and  were  not  ignorant  of  the  substance, 
the  menace  being  made  in  the  circumstance.  The  same 
concerning  hail  is  inferrible  from  Prosper  Alpinus,  Barissime 
nix,  grando,  it  seldom  snoweth  or  haileth :  whereby  we  must 
concede  that  snow  and  hail  do  sometimes  fall,  because  th^ 
happen  seldom.^ 

Now  this  mistake  ariseth  from  a  misapplication  of  the 
bounds  or  limits  of  time,  and  an  undue  transition  from  one 
unto  another ;  which  to  avoid,  we  must  observe  the  punctual 
differences  of  time,  and  so  distinguish  thereof,  as  not  to  con- 
found or  lose  the  one  in  the  oraier.  For  things  may  come 
to  pass,  semp^er^  plerumque^  sape  ;  aut  nunquam^  aUquanda^ 
raro;  that  is,  always,  or  never,  for  the  most  part,  or  some- 
times, oft-times,  or  seldom.  Now  the  deception  is  usual 
which  is  made  by  the  mis-application  of  these ;  men  pre* 

*  Sir  William  Paaton,  Baronet.  f  ^^od.  iz. 

«  The  MUM  w  imUo,  d^!]    Firit  added  in  2nd  edition. 

*  rcA^^-hMA  Haile  ia  rune  as  itt  frla  first  out  of  the  dowda,  but 
freeses  as  itt  fals,  andtunes  into  haile-stonss,  yf  the  lower  ayve  bee 
of^er  then  that  from  whence  it  &ls. — Wr. 

*  The  tame  wnceming  hail,  li'c.]    First  added  in  find  editiion. 
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sently  ooncluding  that  to  happen  often,  which  happeneth 
but  sometimeB :  that  never,  which  happeneth  but  seldom ; 
and  that  always,  which  hi^peneth  for  the  most  part.  So  is 
it  said,  the  sun  shines  every  day  in  Ehodes,  because  for  the 
most  part  it  feuleth  not.  So  we  say  and  believe  that  ^a 
chameleon  never  eateth,  but  liveth  only  upon  air ;  whereas 
indeed  it  is  seen  to  eat  very  seldom,  but  many  there  are  who 
have  beheld  it  to  feed  on  flies.  And  so  it  is  said,  that 
children  bom  in  the  eighth  month  live  not,,  that  is,  for  the 
most  part,  but  not  to  be  concluded  always :  nor  it  seems  in 
former  ages  in  all  places,  for  it  is  otherwise  recorded  by 
Aristotle  concerning  the  births  of  Egypt. 

Lastly,  it  is  commonly  conceived  that  divers  princes  have 
attempted  to  cut  the  isthmus  or  tract  of  land  which  parteth 
the  Arabian  and  Mediterranean  seas.  But  upon  enquiry  I 
find  some  difficulty  concerning  the  place  attempted ;  many 
with  good  authority  affirming,  that  the  intent  was  not  imme- 
diately to  unite  these  seas,  but  to  make  a  navigable  channel 
between  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  Nile,  the  marks  whereof  are 
extant  to  this  day.  It  was  first  attempted  by  Sesostris,  after 
by  Darius,  and  m  a  fear  to  drown  the  country,  deserted  by 
them  both,  but  was  lon^  after  re-attempted  and  in  some 
manner  effected  by  Philadelphns.  And  so  the  Grand 
Signior,  who  is  lord  of  the  country,  conveyeth  his  galleys 
into  the  Eed  Sea  by  the  Nile ;  for  he  bringeth  them  down 
to  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  taken  in  pieces,  carried  upon 
camels'  backs,  and  rejoined  together  at  Suez,  his  port  and 
naval  station  for  the  sea;  whereby  in  effect  he  acts  the 
design  of  Cleopatra,  who  after  the  battle  of  Actium  in  a 
different  way  would  have  conveyed  ber  galleys  into  the 
£edSea. 

And  therefore  that  proverb  to  cat  an  isthmus,  that  is,  to 
take  great  pains,  and  ^ect  nothing,  alludeth  not  unto  this 
attempt,  but  is  by  Erasmus  appiied  unto  several  other ;  as 
that  undertaking  of  the  Cnidians  to  cut  their  isthmus,  but 
especially  that  of  Corinth  so  unsuccessfully  attempted  by 
many  emperors.  The  Cnidians  were  deterred  by  the  peremp- 
tory dissuasion  of  Apollo,  plainly  commanding  them  to  desist, 
for  if  God  had  thought  it  fit,  he  would  have  made  tiiat 
country  an  island  at  first.  But  this,  perhaps,  will  not  be 
thought  a  reasonable  discouragement  unto  tiie  activity  of 
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those  spirits  which  endeavour  to  advantage  nature  by  art, 
and  upon  good  grounds  to  promote  any  part  of  the  universe ; 
nor  will  the  ill  success  of  some  be  made  a  sufficient  deter- 
ment unto  others,  who  know  that  many  learned  men  affirm, 
that  islands  were  not  from  the  beginning,  that  many  have 
been  made  since  by  art,  that  some  isthmuses  have  been  eat 
through  by  the  sea,  and  others  cut  by  the  spade.  And  if 
policv  woidd  permit,  that  of  Panama,  in  America,  were  most 
worthy  the  attempt,  it  being  but  few  miles  over,  and  would 
open  a  shorter  cut  unto  the  East  Indies  and  China.^ 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Of  the  Jted  Sea. 

CoKTBABY  apprehensions  are  made  of  the  EiythrsBan  or 
Eed  Sea,  most  apprehending  a  material  redness  therein,  from 
whence  they  derive  its  common  denomination ;  and  some  so 
lightly  conceiving  hereof,  as  if  it  had  no  redness  at  all,  are 
fain  to  recur  unto  other  originals  of  its  appellation.  Wherein 
to  deliver  a  distinct  account,  we  first  observe  that  without 

^  China.]  Betweene  Panama  and  the  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  lyes  on 
bothe  sides  that  strip  of  lande,  the  Spaniards  aocompte  about  40  miles 
at  most;  but  the  Spaniard  enjoying  both  those  havens,  and  conse- 
quentlye  having  the  free  trade  of  both  seas  without  corrivalitye  of  other 
nations  (which  yf  that  passage  were  open  would  not  longe  bee  his  alone), 
will  never  endure  sucn  an  attempt^  and  for  that  cause  hath  fortified 
bothe  those  haVens  soe  stronglye  that  hee  mav  enjoye  this  proprietve 
without  controule.  But  itt  withall  supposes  tnat  to  cutt  through  me 
ridge  of  mountains  which  lies  betweene  those  2  havens  is  impossible,  and 
would  prove  more  unfecible  then  that  of  JEgypt,  which  yf  itt  might  be 
compassed  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  these  8  parts  of  the  world 
than  that  of  Panama,  and  nearer  by  1000  leagues  to  us,  the  remotest 
kingdome  trading  to  the  East  Indyes. —  Wr. 

This  long  pi-ojeoted  intercourse  with  the  East  Indies  seems — ^under  the 
present  enterprising  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  be  in  a  &ir  way  of  accomplish- 
ment. Letters  thither  having  been  actually  sent  off  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean mail  in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  Pacha  has  sent  to  M.  Brunei 
requesting  his  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  improvement 
in  the  channel  of  the  Nile ;  and  one  of  our  British  engineers,  Mr.  Gal- 
loway, who  has  the  conduct  of  a  railway  constructing  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  has  been  created  a  Bey  of  Egypt. 
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consideration  of  colour  it  is  named  the  Arabian  Qulph. 
The  Hebrews,  who  had  best  reason  to  remember  it,  do  call 
it  Zuph,  or  the  weedy  sea,^  because  it  was  full  of  sedge,  or 
they  found  it  so  in  their  passage.  The  Mahometans,  who 
are  now  lords  thereof,  do  Know  it  by  no  other  name  than 
the  Gulph  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia. 

The  stream  of  antiquity  deriveth  its  name  from  King 
Erythrus,  so  slightly  conceiving  of  the  nominal  deduction 
from  redness,  that  they  plainly  deny  there  is  any  such  acci- 
dent in  it.  The  words  of  Curtius  are  plainly  beyond  evasion : 
Ab  Erythro  rege  inditum  est  nonien,  propter  quod  tgnari 
ruhere  aquas  crechmt.  Of  no  more  obscurity  are  the  words 
of  Philostratus,  and  of  later  times,  Sabellicus ;  Stulte  per- 
suasum  est  vulgo  rubras  alicubi  esse  maris  aquaSy  quin  ab 
Erythro  rege  nomen  pelago  inditum.  Of  this  opinion  was 
Andreas  Corsalius,  Pliny,  Solinus,  Dio  Cassius,  who  although 
they  denied  not  all  redness,  yet  did  they  rely  upon  the 
original  from  King  Erythrus. 

Others  have  fallen  upon  the  like,  or  perhaps  the  same 
conceit  under  another  appellation,  deducmg  its  name  not 
from  King  Erythrus,  but  Esau  or  Edom,  whose  habitation 
was  upon  the  coasts  thereof.*  Now  Edom  is  as  much  as 
Erythrus,  and  the  Eed  Sea  no  more  than  the  Idumean,  from 
whence  the  posterity  of  Edom  removing  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  according  to  their  former  nomination  by 
the  Greeks,  were  called  Phoenicians,  or  red  men,  and  from  a 
plantation  and  colony  of  theirs,  an  island  near  Spain  was  by 
the  Greek  describers  termed  Erythra,  as  is  aeclared  by 
Strabo  and  Solinus. 

*  More  exactly  hereof  BochartuB  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

'  (A«  weedy  tea.]  Bruce  however  says  that  he  never  saw  a  weed  in 
it:  and  attributes  this  name  to  the  plants  of  coral  with  which  it 
abounds. 

"  Heb.  xi.  29^  commonly  called  the  Bed  Sea.  But  this  is  a  vulgar 
error,  and  the  appellation  rather  arose  from  its  proper  name  Mare 
ErythrtKumf  which  (the  commentators  say)  was  derived  from  king  Ery- 
thrus, undoubtedly  the  same  with  Esau  and  Edom,  who  was  a  red 
man — so  Grotius  and  others.  It  is  called  by  Moses,  at  Exod.  xv.  22, 
rifl  D*,  the  weedy  sea,  and  such  the  accounts  of  modem  tourists, 
as  Niebuhr  and  others  (see  Huruen),  testify  it  to  be.  But  whether 
these  weeds  give  a  colour  to  it,  so  as  to  originate  the  name  Bed  Sea^  is, 
I  think,  very  6o\ihiM"'—Bloomfidd,  Recensio  SynopHea,  in  Uk, 

TOL.  II.  S 
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Very  many,  omitting  the  nominal  deri\iition,  do  rest  in 
the  gross  and  literal  conception  thereof,  apprehending  a  real 
redness  and  constant  colour  of  parts.  Of  which  opinion  are 
also  they  which  hold,  the  sea  receiveth  a  red  ana  minioua 
tincture  from  springs,  wella,  and  currents  that  fall  into  it ; 
and  of  the  same  belief  are  probably  many  Christians,  who 
conceiving  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  sea  to 
have  been  the  type  of  baptism,  according  to  that  of  the 
apostle,  *'  AH  were  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud,  and  in 
the  sea,"*  for  the  better  resemblance  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
they  willingly  received  it  in  the  apprehension  of  redness,  and 
a  colour  agreeable  unto  its  mysteiy ;  according  unto  that  of 
Au8tin,t  Si^nificat  mare  illud  rubrum  haptumum  Ckristiy 
unde  nobis  haptismus  Christie  nui  $anguine  Christi  am- 
9eeratm? 

But  divers  modems  not  considering  these  conceptions,  and 
appealing  unto  the  testimony  of  sense,  have  at  last  determined 
the  point,  concluding  a  redness  herein,  but  not  in  the  sense 
received.  Sir  Walter  fialeigh,  from  his  own  and  Portugal 
observations,  doth  place  the  redness  of  the  sea  in  the  reflection 
from  red  islands,  and  the  redness  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom, 
wherein  coral  grows  very  plentifully,  and  from  whence  in 
g^reat  abundance  it  is  transported  into  Europe.  The  observa- 
tions of  Albuquerque,  and  Stepbanus  de  Gama  (as,  from 
Johannes  de  Bairros,  Femandius  de  Cordova  relateth),  derive 
this  redness  from  the  colour  of  the  sand  and  argillous  earth 
at  the  bottom,  for  being  a  shallow  sea,  while  it  rolleth  to  and 
fro,  there  appeareth  redness  upon  the  water,  which  is  most 
discernible  in  sunny  and  windy  weather.  But  that  this  is  no 
more  than  a  seeming  redness, he  confirmeth  by  an  experiment: 
for  in  the  reddest  part  taking  up  a  vessel  of  water,  it  differed 
not  from  the  complexion  of  other  seas.  Nor  is  this  colour  dis- 
coverable in  every  place  of  that  sea^  for,  as  he  also  observed^ 
in  some  places  it  is  very  j^reen,  in  others  white  and  yellow, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  earth  or  sand  at  the  bottom. 
And  so  may  Philostratus  be  made  out,  when  he  saith,  this 
sea  is  blue ;  or  Bellonius  denying  this  redness,  because  he 
beheld  not  that  colour  about  Suez ;  or  when  Corsalius  at  the 
mouth  thereof  could  not  discover  the  same. 

*  1  Cor.  z.  2.  t  A^.  in  Johanmem, 
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Now  although  we  have  enquiied  the  ground  of  redness  in 
this  sea,  yet  are  we  not  fully  satisfied.  Eor  (what  is  forgot 
by  many,  and  known  by  few)  there  is  another  Eed  Sea,  whose 
name  we  pretend  not  to  make  out  from  these  principles,  that 
is,  the  Persian  Oulph  or  Bay,  which  diyidetn  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  shore,  as  Pliny  hath  described  it,  Mare  rubrwm 
in  duos  dividitur  sinu9^  is  qui  ab  Oriente  est,  Fersicus  appeU 
latur;  or,  as  Solinus  expresseth  it,  Qui  ab  Oriente  est, 
Fersicus  appellatur,  ex  adverso  unde  Arabia  est,  Arabieus  ; 
whereto  aasenteth  Suidas,  Ortelius,  and  many  more.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  absurdity  in  Strabo,  when  hedelivereth 
that  Ti^s  and  Euphrates  do  fall  into  the  Bed  Sea»  and 
Pemandins  de  C(»aoYa  justly  defendeth  his  countryman 
Seneca  in  that  expression : — 

Et  qni  ren&tum  prorans  ezcipiens  diem 
Tepidnm  Bubenti  Tigrin  immiBcet  freto. 

Nor  hath  only  the  Persian  Sea  received  the  same  name 
with  the  Arabian,  but  what  is  strange  and  much  confounds 
the  distinction,  the  name  thereof  is  also  derived  from  King 
Erythrus,  who  was  conceived  to  be  buried  in  an  island  of 
this  sea^  as  Dionysius,  Afer,  Curtius,  and  Suidas  do  deliver. 
Whidi  were  of  no  less  probability  than  the  other,  if  (as  with 
the  same  authors  Strabo  affirmeth),  he  was  buried  near  Cara- 
mania,  bordering  upon  the  Perdan  Gkdph.  And  if  his  tomb 
was  seen  by  Nearchus,  it  was  not  so  likely  to  be  in  the  Arabian 
Oulph ;  for  we  read  that  from  the  river  Indus  he  came  unto 
Alexander,  at  Babylon,  some  few  days  before  his  death. 
Now  Babylon  was  seated  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  which 
runs  into  the  Persian  Oulph ;  and  therefore,  however  the 
Latin  expresseth  it  in  Strabo,  that  Nearchus  suffered  much 
in  the  Anibian  Sinus,  yet  ia  the  original  koXvoq  iripinicoc,  that 
is,  the  Gulph  of  Persia. 

That  therefore  the  Bed  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulph,  received 
its  name  from  personal  derivation,  though  probable,  is  but 
uncertain ;  that  both  the  seas  of  one  name  should  have  one 
common  denominator,  less  probable ;  that  there  is  a  gross 
and  material  redness  in  either,  not  to  be  affirmed ;  that  there 
is  an  emphatical  or  appearing  redness  in  one,  not  well  to  be 
denied.  And  this  is  sufficient  to  make  good  the  allegoiy  of 
the  Christians,  and  in  this  distinction  may  we  justify  the  name 

K  2 
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of  the  Black  Sea,  given  unto  Pontus  Euxinus ;  the  name  of 
Xanthus,  or  the  Yellow  Eiver  of  Phrjgia ;  and  the  name  of 
Mar  Yermeio,  or  the  Eed  Sea  in  America. 


CHAPTEE  X. 
Of  the  BUu^cneti  of  Negroes, 

It  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  general  frame  of  nature,  that 
things  most  manifest  unto  sense,  have  proved  obscure  unto 
the  understanding ;  but  even  in  proper  and  appropriate  ob- 
jects, wherein  we  affirm  the  sense  cannot  err,  the  faculties  of 
reason  most  often  fail  us.  Thus  of  colours  in  general,  under 
whose  gloss  and  varnish  all  things  are  seen,  few  or  none  have 
yet  beheld  the  true  nature,  or  positively  set  down  their  incon- 
trollable  causes.  Which  while  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture 
of  the  elements,  others  to  the  graduality  of  opacity  and  b'ght, 
they  have  left  our  endeavours  to  grope  them  out  by  twilight, 
and  by  darkness  almost  to  discover  that  whose  existence  is 
-evidenced  by  light.  The  chemists  have  laudably  reduced 
their  causes  unto  sal,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and  had  they 
made  it  out  so  well  in  this  as  in  the  objects  of  smell  and  taste, 
their  endeavours  had  been  more  acceptable :  for  whereas  they 
refer  sapor  unto  salt,  and  odor  unto  sulphur,  they  vary  much 
•  concerning  colour ;  some  reducing  it  unto  mercury ;  some  to 
'  sulphur ;  others  unto  salt.  Wherein  indeed  the  last  conceit 
doth  not  oppress  the  former ;  and  though  sulphur  seem  to 
carry  the  master-stroke,  yet  salt  may  have  a  strong  co-oj)era- 
tion.  For  beside  the  fixed  and  terrestrious  salt,  there  is  in 
natural  bodies  a  sal  nitre  referring  unto  sulphur ;  there  is 
•4ilso  a  volatile  or  armoniack  salt  retaining  unto  mercury ;  by 
which  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  are  sensibly  qualified,  and 
receive  degrees  of  lustre  or  obscurity,  supemciality  or  pro- 
fundity, fixation  or  volatility. 

Their  general  or  first  natures  being  thus  obscure,  there 
will  be  greater  difficulties  in  their  particular  discoveries ;  for 
being  farther  removed  from  their  simplicities,  they  fall  into 
more  complexed  considerations ;  and  so  require  a  subtiler  act 
of  reason  to  distinguish  and  call  forth  their  natures.  Thus 
Although  a  man  understood  the  general  nature  of  colours,  yet 
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were  it  no  easy  problem  to  resolye,  why  grass  is  green  ?  Whj 
garlic,  moly  es,  and  porrets  have  white  roots,  deep  green  leaves, 
and  black  seeds  ?  why  several  docks  and  sorts  of  rhubarb 
with  yellow  roots,  send  forth  purple  flowers  ?  Why  also  fix)m 
lactory  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white  and  lacteous  juice 
dispersed  through  eveiy  part,  there  arise  flowers  blue  and 
yellow  P  moreover,  beside  the  special  and  first  digressions 
ordained  from  the  creation,  which  might  be  urged  to  salve 
the  variety  in  every  species,  why  shall  the  marvel  of  Peru 
produce  its  flowers  of  efferent  colours,  and  that  not  once,  or 
constantly,  but  every  day,  and  variously  ?  "Why  tulips  of  one 
colour  produce  some  of  another,  and  running  through  almost 
all,  should  still  escape  a  blueP^  And  lastly,  why  some  men,  yea 
and  they  a  mighty  and  considerable  part  of  mankind,  should 
first  acquire  and  still  retain  the  gloss  and  tincture  of  black- 
ness ?  Which  whoever  strictly  enquires,  shall  find  no  less  of 
darkness  in  the  cause,  than  in  the  effect  itself;  there  arising 
unto  examination  no  such  satisfactory  andunquarrellable  rea- 
sons, as  may  confirm  the  causes  generally  received,  which  are 
but  two  in  number ; — ^the  heat  and  scorch  of  the  sun,  or  the 
curse  of  God  on  Cham  and  his  posterity. 

The  first  was  generally  received  by  the  ancients,  who  in 
obscurities  had  no  higher  recourse  than  unto  nature ;  as  may 
appear  by  a  discourse  concerning  this  point  in  Strabo :  by 
Anstotle  it  seems  to  be  implied,  in  those  problems  which  en- 
quire, why  the  sun  makes  men  black,  and  not  the  fire  ?  why 
it  whitens  wax,  yet  blacks  the  skin  P  by  the  word  Ethiops 
itself,  applied  to  the  memorablest  nations  of  negroes,  that  is, 
of  a  burnt  aad-' torrid  countenance.  The  fimcy  of  the  fable 
infers  abo  the  antiquity  of  the  opimon ;  which  deriveth  the 
complexion  from  the  deviation  of  the  sun :  and  the  conflagra- 
tion of  all  things  under  Phaeton.  But  this  opinion,  though 
generally  embraced,  was  I  perceive  rejected  by  Aristobulus,  a 
very  ancient  geographer,  as  is  discovered  by  otrabo.  It  hath 
been  doubted  by  several  modem  writers,  particularly  by 
Ortelius ;  but  amply  and  satisfactorily  discussed  as  we  know 
by  no  man.  "We  shall  therefore  endeavour  a  full  delivery 
hereof,  declaring  the  grounds  of  doubt,  and  reasons  of  denial, 

'  th<nad  still  escape  a  hlue.]  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  in  his  Panwama  of 
Natwe,  p.  619,  thatBhells  are  of  almost  all  colours  but  blue.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  the  effects  of  salt  water  on  that  colour. — Jfff, 
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which  rightly  imdnBtood,  may,  if  not  overthrow,  yet  shrewdly 
shake  the  security  of  this  assertion. 

And  first,  many  which  countenance  l^e  opinion  in  this 
reason,  do  tacitly  and  upon  consequence  overfchrow  it  in 
another.  For  whilst  they  make  the  river  Senega  to  divide 
and  bound  the  Moors,  so  that  on  the  south  side  they  are 
black,  on  the  other  only  tawny,  they  imply  a  secret  causality 
herein  from  the  air,  place,  or  river ;  and  seem  not  to  derive 
it  from  the  sun,  the  effects  ci  whose  activity  are  not  precipi- 
tously abmpted,  but  gradually  proceed  to  their  cessations. 

Secondly,  if  we  affim  that  this  effect  proceeded,  or  as  we 
will  not  be  backward  to  concede,  it  may  be  advanced  and 
fomented  firom  the  fervour  of  the  sun ;  yet  do  we  not  hereby 
discover  a  principle  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  concern- 
ing other  animals ;  nor  doth  he  that  affirmeth  that  heat 
makes  man  black,  afford  a  reason  why  other  animals  in  the 
same  habitations  maintain  a  constant  and  agreeable  hue  unto 
those  in  other  parts,  as  lions,  elephants,  camels,  swans,  tigens, 
ostriches,  which,  though  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  disadvantage  of 
two  summers,  and  perpendicular  ra^s  of  the  sun,  do  yet  make 
good  the  complexion  of  their  species,  and  hold  a  colourable 
correspondence  unto  those  in  milder  regions.  Now  did  this 
complexion  proceed  from  heat  in  man,  the  same  would  be 
communicated  unto  other  animals,  which  equally  participate 
the  influence  of  the  common  agent.  For  thus  it  is  in  the 
effects  of  cold,  in  regions  far  removed  fr^m  the  sun ;  for 
ther^  men  are  not  only  of  fair  complexions,  gray-eyed,  and 
of  light  air ;  but  many  creatures  exposed  to  the  air,  deflect 
in  extremity  from  their  natural  colours ;  from  brown,  russet, 
and  black,  receiving  the  complexion  of  winter,  and  turning 
perfect  white.  Thus  Olaus  Magnus  relates,  that  after  the 
autumnal  equinox,  foxes  begin  to  grow  white ;  thus  Michovius 
reporteth,  and  we  want  not  ocular  confirmation,  that  hares 
and  partridges  turn  white  in  the  winter ;  and  thus  a  white 
crow,  a  proverbial  rarity  with  us,  is  none  unto  them ;  but 
that  inseparable  accident  of  porphyry  is  separated  in  many 
hundreds. 

Thirdly,  if  the  fervour  of  the  sun,  or  intemperate  heat  of 
clime  did  solely  occasion  this  complexion,  surdy  a  migration 
or  change  thereof  might  cause  a  sensible,  if  not  a  total 
mutation ;  which  notwithstanding  experience  will  not  admit. 
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For  Negroes  traii8planted,altliouffb  into  cold  andphlegmatick 
habitations,  continue  their  hue  ooth  in  themselves,  and  also 
their  generations,  except  they  mix  with  different  oompdexions ; 
whereby,  notwithstanding  there  only  succeeds  a  remission  of 
their  tinctures,  there  remaining  unto  many  descents  a  strong 
ahadow  of  originals,  and  if  they  preserve  their  copulations 
entire,  they  still  maintain  their  complexions.  Aj&  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Siguier,  and  most 
observable  in  the  Moors  in  Brasilia,  which,  transplanted 
about  an  hundred  years  past,  continue  the  tinctures  of  their 
&ther8  unto  this  day.  And  so  likewise  fair  or  white  people 
translated  into  hotter  countries  receive  not  impressions 
amounting  to  this  complexion,  as  hath  been  observed  in 
many  Europeans  who  have  lived  in  the  land  of  Negroes : 
and  as  Edvardus  Lopez  testifieth  of  the  Spanish  planta- 
tions, that  they  retained  their  native  complexions  unto  his 
days. 

Fourthly,  if  the  fervour  of  the  sun  were  the  sole  cause 
hereof  in  Ethiopia  or  any  land  of  Negroes,  it  were  also  rea- 
sonable that  inhabitants  of  the  same  ktitude,  subjected  unto 
the  same  vicinity  of  the  sun,  the  same  diurnal  arch,  and 
direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue  and 
complexion ;  which  notwithstanding  thejr  do  not.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  different 
complexion,  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Cambogia  and  Java ; 
insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  Negro  is  properly  a  natiye 
of  Afirica,  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabiteii  now  by 
Moors,  are  but  the  intrusions  of  Negroes,  arriving  first  firom 
Africa,  as  we  generally  conceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the 
adjoining  islands,  who  retain  the  same  complexion  unto  this 
day.  But  this  defect  is  more  remarkable  in  America ;  which 
although  subjected  unto  both  the  tropicks,  yet  are  not  the 
inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either:  neither 
to  the  southward  in  Brasilia,  Chili,  or  Peru ;  nor  yet  to  the 
northward  in  Hispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  iHicaragua. 
And  although  in  many  parts  thereof  there  be  at  present 
swarms  of  Negroes  servmg  imder  the  Spaniard,  yet  were . 
they  all  transported  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of 
Columbus ;  and  are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of 
America. 

Fifthly,  we  cannot  conclude  this  complexion  in  nations 
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from  the  vicinity  or  habitude  thej  hold  unto  the  sun ;  for 
even  in  Africa  they  be  Negroes  under  the  southern  tropick, 
but  are  not  all  of  this  hue  either  under  or  near  the 
northern.  So  the  people  of  Gualata,  Agades,  Garamantes, 
and  of  Goaga,  all  within  the  northern  tropicks,  are  not 
Negroes ;  but  on  the  other  side  Capo  Negro,  Gefala,  and 
Madagascar,  they  are  of  a  jetty  black. 

Now  if  to  salve  this  anomaly  we  say,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  more  powerful  in  the  southern  tropick,  because  in  the 
sign  of  Capricorn  M\a  out  the  perigeum  or  lowest  place  of 
the  sun  in  his  eccentric,  whereby  he  becomes  nearer  unto 
them  than  imto  the  other  in  Cancer,  we  shall  not  absolve 
the  doubt.  And  if  any  insist  upon  such  niceties,  and  will 
presume  a  different  effect  of  the  sun,  from  such  a  difference 
of  place  or  vicinity :  we  shall  balance  the  same  with  the 
concernment  of  its  motion,  and  time  of  revolution,  and  say 
he  is  more  powerful  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  the 
apogeum :  tor  therein  his  motion  is  slower,  and  so  is  his 
heat  respectivelv  imto  those  habitations,  as  of  more  dura- 
tion, so  also  of  more  effect.  For  though  he  absolve  his 
revolution  in  365  days,  odd  hours  and  minutes,  yet  by 
reason  of  eccentricity,  his  motion  is  unequal,  and  his  course 
far  longer  in  the  northern  semicircle,  thaa  in  the  southern ; 
for  the  latter  he  ^asseth  in  178  days,  but  the  other  takes 
him  187,  that  is,  nine  days  more.  So  is  his  presence  more 
continued  unto  the  northern  inhabitants ;  and  the  longest 
day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  us  than  that  in  Capricorn 
unto  the  southern  habitator.  Beside,  hereby  we  on^  infer 
an  inequality  of  heat  in  different  tropicks,  but  not  an 
equality  of  effects  in  other  parts  subjected  to  the  same. 
For  in  the  same  degree,  and  as  near  the  earth  he  makes  his 
revolution  unto  the  American,  whose  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing, partake  not  of  the  same  effect.  And  if  herein 
we  seek  a  relief  from  the  dog-star,  we  shall  introduce  an 
effect  proper  unto  a  few,  from  a  cause  common  unto  many : 
for  upon  the  same  grounds  that  star  should  have  as  forcible 
a  power  upon  America  and  Asia ;  and  although  it  be  not 
vertical  unto  any  part  of  Asia,  but  only  passeth  by  Beach, 
in  Terra  Incognita ;  yet  is  it  so  unto  America,  and  verti- 
cally passeth  over  the  habitations  of  Peru  and  Brasilia. 
,    Sixthly,  and  which  is  very  considerable,  there  are  Negroes 
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in  Africa  beyond  the  southem  tropick,  and  some  so  far 
removed  from  it,  as  geographically  toe  dime  is  not  intem- 
perate, that  is,  near  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  36  of  the 
southern  latitude.  Whereas  in  the  same  elevation  north- 
ward, the  inhabitants  of  America  are  fair ;  and  they  of 
Europe  in  Candy,  Sicily,  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain, 
deserve  not  properly  so  low  a  name  as  tawny. 

Lastly,  whereas  the  Africans  are  conceived  to  be  more 
peculiarly  scorched  and  torrifiedfrom  the  sun,  by  addition  of 
dryness  from  the  soil,  from  want  and  defect  of  water,  it  will 
not  excuse  the  doubt.  For  the  parts  which  the  Negroes 
possess,  are  not  so  void  of  rivers  and  moisture,  as  is  pre- 
sumed ;  for  on  the  other  side  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
in  that  great  tract  called  Zanzibar,  there  are  the  mighty 
rivers  of  Suama,  and  Spirito  Santo ;  on  this  side,  the  great 
river  Zaire,  the  mighty  Nile  and  Niger ;  which  do  not  only 
moisten  and  contemperate  the  air  by  their  exhalations,  but 
refresh  and  humectate  the  earth  by  their  annual  inunda- 
tions. Beside  in  that  part  of  Africa,  which  with  all  disad- 
vantaffe  is  most  dry  (that  is,  in  situation  between  the 
tropicks,  defect  of  rivers  and  inundations,  as  also  abundance 
of  sands),  the  people  are  not  esteemed  Negroes ;  and  that 
is  Libya,  which  with  the  Greeks  carries  the  name  of  all 
Africa.  A  region  so  desert,  dry,  and  sandy,  that  travellers 
(as  Leo  reports)  are  fain  to  carry  water  on  their  camels ; 
whereof  they  find  not  a  drop  sometime  in  six  or  seven  days. 
Yet  is  this  country  accounted  by  geographers  no  part  of 
Terra  Nigritarvmy  and  Ptolemy  placeth  therein  the  Leuco- 
JEthiapes,  or  pale  and  tawny  Moors. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  opinion  might  be  the  visible 
quality  of  blackness  observably  produced  by  heat,  fire,  and 
smoke ;  but  especially  with  the  ancients  the  violent  esteem 
they  held  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  hot  or  torrid  zone ; 
conceiving  that  part  unhabitable,  and  therefore,  that 
people  in  the  vicinities,  or  frontier  thereof,  could  not  escape 
without  this  change  of  their  complexions.  But  how  far 
thev  were  mistaken  in  this  apprehension,  modem  geography 
hath  discovered :  and  as  we  nave  declared,  there  are  many 
within  this  zone  whose  complexions  descend  not  so  low  as 
unto  blackness.  And  if  we  should  strictly  insist  hereon, 
the  possibility  might  flail  into  question;  that  is,  whether 
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the  heat  of  the  eun,  whose  fervour  may  swart  a  living  part, 
and  even  bkck  a  dead  or  dissolvinp^  flesh,  can  vet  in  animab, 
whose  parts  are  successive  and  in  continual  flux,  produce 
this  deep  and  perfect  gloss  of  blackness. 

Thus  having  evinced,  at  least  made  dubious,  the  sun  is 
not  the  author  of  this  blackness,  how,  and  when  this  tine* 
ture  first  began  is  yet  a  riddle,  and  positively  to  determine 
it  Burpasseth  my  presumption.  Seeing  therefore  we  cannot 
discover  what  did  efiect  it,  it  may  afford  some  piece  of 
satisfaction  to  know  what  mi^ht  procure  it.  It  may  be 
therefore  considered  whether  the  inward  use  of  certain  waters 
or  fountains  of  peculiar  operationB,  mi^t  not  at  first  produce 
the  effect  in  Question.  For  of  the  bke  we  have  records  in 
Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  who  hath  made  a  collection 
hereof,  as  of  two  fountains  in  Bceotia,  the  one  making  sheep 
white,  the  other  black ;  of  the  water  of  Sibens  whi(£  mado 
oxen  black,  and  the  like  effect  it  had  also  upon  men,  dyin^; 
not  only  the  skin,  but  making  their  hairs  black  and  curled. 
This  was  the  conceit  of  Aristobulus ;  who  received  so  little 
satisfaction  from  the  other  (or  that  it  might  be  caused  by 
heat,  or  any  kind  of  fire),  that  he  conceived  it  as  reasonable 
to  impute  the  effect  unto  water. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  perpended  whether  it  might  not  Ml 
out  the  same  way  that  Jacob's  cattle  became  speckled, 
spotted,  and  ring-straked,  that  is,  by  the  ^ower  and  efficacy 
of  imagination ;  which  produceth  effects  in  the  conception 
correspondent  imto  the  fancy  of  the  agents  in  generation, 
and  sometimes  assimilates  the  idea  of  the  generator  into 
a  reality  in  the  thing  engendered.  For,  hereof  there  pass 
for  current  many  indisputed  examples ;  so  in  Hippocrates 
we  read  of  one,  that  from  an  intent  view  of  a  picture  con- 
ceived a  Negro ;  and  in  the  history  of  Heliodore,*  of  a 
Moorish  queen,  who  upon  aspection  of  the  picture  of 
Andromeda,  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  fiur  one. 
And  thus  perhaps  might  some  say  was  the  beginning  of 
this  complexion,  induced  first  by  imagination,  which  having 
once  impregnated  the  seed,  found  af^rward  concurrent 
co-operations,  which  were  continued  by  climes,  whose  con- 
stitution advantaged  the  first  impression.  Thus  Flotinus 
conceiveth  white  peacocks  first  came  in.    Thus  many  opi* 

*  Vide  plum  apud  77iO.  Fiemm,  de  viribw  imagintOwmi, 
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nion  that  from  aspection  of  the  snow,  which  lieth  along  in 
northern  regions,  and  high  moimtams,  hawks,  kites,  bean, 
and  other  creatures  become  white ;  and  by  this  way  Austin 
conceiveth  the  devil  provided  they  never  wanted  a  white- 
spotted  ox  in  Egypt ;  for  such  an  one  they  worshipped,  and 
called  Apis. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  indisputable  whether  it  might  not  pro- 
ceed from  such  a  cause  and  the  like  foundation  of  tincture, 
as  doth  the  bladk  jaundice,  which  meeting  with  congenerous 
causes  might  settle  durable  in^uinations,  and  advance  their 
generations  unto  that  hue,  which  were  naturally  before  but 
a  degree  or  two  below  it.  And  this  transmission  we  shall 
the  easier  admit  in  colour,  if  we  remember  the  like  hath 
been  effected  in  oi^anical  parts  and  figures ;  the  symmetry 
whereof  being  casiuilly  or  purposely  perverted  their  mor- 
bosities  have  vigorously  descended  to  their  posterities,  and 
that  in  durable  deformities.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Macrocephali,  or  people  with  Ions  heads,  whereof  Hippo- 
crates* hath  clearly  delivered  himself:  Cimprimum  editut  est 
infans,  caput  ejus  tenellum  manihus  efihigunt,  et  in  hngitudine 
4jidole$cere  cogunt;  hoc  imtitutum  primum  hvjusmodi,  natura 
dedit  vitium,  mtcce*9u  verb  iemporis  in  naturam  ahiit,  ut 
prainde  instUuto  nihil  amplius  opus  esset ;  semen  emm  geni- 
tale  ex  omnibus  corporis  partHms  provenit,  ex  sanis  guidem 
sanum,  ex  morhosis  norhosum.  Si  igitur  ex  eahais  calm,  ex 
casiis  casH,  et  ex  dittortis,  ut  plurimum,  distorti  gignuntur, 
eademgue  in  aeteris  formis  valet  ratio ;  quid  prohibet  cur 
non  ex  macrocephalis  macrocephali  gignantwr?  Thus  as 
Aristotle  observeth,  the  deer  of  Ai^inusa  had  their  ears 
divided ;  occasioned  at  first  by  slitting  the  ears  of  deer. 
Thus  have  the  Chinese  little  reet,  most  Negroes  great  lips 
and  flat  noses ;  and  thus  many  Spaniards,  and  Meditor- 
ranean  inhabitants,  which  are  of  the  race  of  Barbaiy  Moors 
{although  after  frequent  commixture),  have  not  worn  out 
the  Camoysf  nose  unto  this  day. 

Artificial  Negroes,  or  Gipsies,  acquire  their  complexion 
by  anointing  their  bodies  with  bacon  and  fat  substances, 
and  so  exposin£^  them  to  the  sun.  In  Ghiinea  Moors  and 
others,  it  hath  been  observed,  that  they  frequently  moisten 
their  skins  with  fat  and  oily  materials,  to  temper  the  irksome 
*  DeAere,A^i$,  etLocis.  t  Flat  Nose. 
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dryness  thereof  from  the  parching  rays  of  the  sun.  Whe- 
ther this  practice  at  first  had  not  some  efficacy  toward  this 
complexion,  may  also  be  considered.^ 

Lastly,  if  we  still  be  urged  to  particularities,  and  such  as 
declare  how,  and  when  the  seed  of  Adam  did  first  receive 
this  tincture ;  we  may  say  that  men  became  black  in  the 
same  manner  that  some  foxes,  squirrels,  lions,  first  turned 
of  this  complexion,  whereof  there  are  a  constant  sort  in 
divers  countries ;  that  some  choughs  came  to  have  red  legs 
and  bills ;  that  crows  became  pied.*  All  which  mutations, 
however  they  began,  depend  on  durable  foundations ;  and 
such  as  may  continue  for  ever.  And  if  as  yet  we  must 
farther  define  the  cause  and  maoner  of  this^mutation,  w^e 
must  confess,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  and  such  as  are 
decided  by  history,  if  their  originals  and  first  beginnings 
escape  a  due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  obscurities,  and 
such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  unto  a  resolution. 
Thus  if  you  deduct  the  administration  of  ansels,  and  that 
they  dispersed  the  creatures  into  all  parts  an;er  the  flood, 
as  they  nad  congregated  them  into  Noah's  ark  before,  it 
will  be  no  easy  question  to  resolve,  how  several  sorts  of 
animals  were  first  dispersed  into  islands,  and  almost  how 
any  into  America.  How  the  venereal  contagion  began  in 
that  part  of  the  earth,  since  history  is  silent,  is  not  easily 
resolved  by  philosophy.  For  whereas  it  is  imputed  unto 
anthropophagy,  or  the  eating;  man's  flesh,  that  cause  hath 
been  common  unto  many  other  countries,  and  there  have 
been  cannibals  jor  men-eaters  in  the  three  other  parts  of  the 
world,  if  we  credit  the  relations  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny.  And  thus  if  the  fisivourable  pen  of  Moses  had  not 
revealed  the  concision  of  tongues,  and  positively  declared 
their  division  at  Babel;  our  disputes  concerning  their 
beginning  had  been  without  end,^  and  I  fear  we  must  have 
left  the  hopes  of  that  decision  unto  Elias.* 
*  EUoA  cum  venerit,  aolvet  dubium. 

•  Artijicial  Negroes,  <fcc.]    First  added  in  the  8rd  edition. 

3  some  choughi,  dfc]  This,  however,  is  not  a  parallel  case  to  the 
varietiet  existing  among  different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The 
chough  and  the  pied  crow  are  distinct  species. — ^The  former  {Corvus 
gracula)  has  always  red  legs  and  bills ;  the  latter  Corvus  caryoccOactes) 
is  always  pied. 

>  had  not  revealed  the  confusion,  <t*c.}    The  question  which  forms  the 
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And  if  any  will  yet  insist,  and  urge  the  question  farther 
still  upon  me,  I  sliall  be  enforced  unto  divers  of  the  like 

subject  of  this  and  the  two  following  chapters,  appears  tome  to  be  ve^r 
much  of  the  same  class  as  those  adverted  to  in  the  present  passage  : 
questions  utterly  incapable  of  solution,  in  the  absence  of  positive  infor- 
mation. We  know  the  proximate  cause  of  the  di£ferent  complexions 
existing  among  the  bbicker  and  tawny  varieties  of  the  human  race,  to 
be  the  different  hues  of  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  rete 
muconum;  but  as  to  the  originatinff  cause,  we  can  scarcely  arrive  at 
even  a  probable  conjecture.  There  nave  existed  various  opinions  as  to 
the  original  complexion  of  mankind.  Not  only  have  the  Negroes  deemed 
themselves  the  "  fiurer,"  describing  the  devil  and  all  terrible  objects  as 
being  white  ; — but  they  have  contended  that  our  first  progenitor  was, 
like  themselves,  black.  Job  Ben  Solomon,  an  African  prince,  when  in 
England,  was  in  company  with  Br.  Watts.  The  Dr.  enquiring  of  him 
why  he  and  his  countiymen  were  black,  since  Adam  was  white  ?  Job 
answered,  "  How  ^  you  know  Adun  white?  We  think  Adam  black; 
and  we  ask  how  you  came  to  be  white  ?"  A  questioil  which  it  is  not 
probable  the  Dr.  was  able  to  answer. — Mo,  Rev,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  541. 
Mr.  Payne  Knight,  in  his  work  On  Taste,  p.  15,  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  Adam  in  Paradise  was  an  Afriecm  Black  U  Dr.  Pritchard  has  also 
endeavoured  to  show  that  all  men  were  originally  Negroes.  Blumen- 
bach  on  the  other  hand  supposes  the  original  to  have  been  Caucasian. 
The  influence  of  climate  has  been  the  most  generally  assigned  caose  of 
the  blackness  of  Negrroes, — ^bysome  of  the  greatest  naturalists  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times ;  for  example  by  Pliny,  Buffon,  Smith,  and 
Blnmeubach.  But  it  is  a  theory  which  surely  a  careful  investigation  of 
&cts  will  be  sufficient  to  overthrow.  In  addition  to  our  author's 
observations  to  this  effect,  see  those  of  the  English  editors  of  Cwner^B 
Animal  Kingdom,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  as  to  the  originating  cause  of  the  varieties  in  the 
human  race  confined  to  the  mere  question  of  complexion.  It  extends 
to  the  variations  in  hair  and  beard — to  the  configuration  of  the  head — 
to  the  character  and  expression  of  countenance — the  stature  and 
symmetry  of  the  body — and  to  the  still  more  important — differences  in 
moral  and  intellectual  character.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  exercise 
ingenuity  as  to  the  reasons  of  these  particular  variations  ?  We  see  that 
the  most  astonishing  variety  pervades  and  adorns  the  whole  range  of 
creation.  Let  us  be  content  to  resolve  it  into  the  highest  cause  to  which 
we  can  ascend,  the  will  of  that  Being  who  has  thus  surrounded  himself 
with  the  gloxy  of  his  own  works. 

I  subjoin  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Brayley,  bearing  on  a  part  of  the 
subject. 

In  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Stark,  on  the  influence  of  colour  on 
heat  and  odours,  published  in  the  Phil.  Ttwm^ot  183S,  are  contained 
soihe  observations  and  experiments  which  tend  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Franklin,  it  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
paper,  from  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  coloured  cloths  on  the 
absorption  of  heat,  drew  the  conclusion,  *'  that  black  clothes  are  not  so 
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nature,  wherein  perhaps  I  shall  receive  no  greater  satisfiic- 
tion.  I  shall  demand  how  the  camels  of  Bactria  came  to 
have  two  bunches  on  their  backs,  whereas  the  camels  of 
Arabia  in  all  relations  have  but  one  P  How  oxen  in  some 
countries  began  and  continue  gibbous  or  bunch-backed  P 
What  way  those  many  different  shapes,  colours,  hairs,  and 
natures  of  dogs  came  in  ?^  How  tnej  of  some  countries 
became  depilous,  and  without  anv  hair  at  all,  whereas  some 
sorts  in  excess  abound  therewith  ?  How  the  Indian  luixe 
came  to  have  a  long  tail,  whereas  that  part  in  others  attains 

fit  to  W6ftr  in  a  hot  eunny  oiiiDAte  or  season  as  white  ones,  beoause  in 
such  clothes  the  body  is  more  heated  by  the  son,  when  we  walk  abroad 
and  are  at  the  same  time  heated  bv  the  exercise ;  which  double  heat  is 
apt  to  bring  on  putrid,  dangerous  terers  ;'*  that  soldiers  and  seamen  in 
tropical  dimates  should  have  a  white  unifiarm  ;  that  white  hats  should 
be  generally  worn  in  summer ;  and  that  garden  walls  lor  firuit  trees 
would  absorb  more  heat  from  being  blaokened. 

**  Ckmnt  Rnmford  and  Sir  Bvrd.  Home,  on  the  oontraiy/'  Dr.  Stark 
continued,  "come  to  a  oonoluaion  entirely  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
count  asserts^  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  live  in  a  veiy  wann  diimate, 
he  would  blacken  his  skin  or  wear  a  black  shirt ;  and  Sir  Everard,  from 
direct  experiments  on  himself  and  on  a  Negro's  skin,  lays  it  down  as 
evident^  '  that  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays  to  scorch  the  skms  of  animala 
is  destroyed  when  applied  to  a  dark  surfiMse,  akhou^  the  absolute  heat, 
in  consequence  of  Uie  absorption  of  the  rays,  is  greater.'  Sir  Hum- 
phrv  Davy  exphuns  this  &ct  by  saying,  '  that  the  radiant  heat  in  the 
sun  s  rays  is  converted  into  sensible  heat.'  With  all  deference  io  the 
opinion  of  this  great  man,  it  by  no  means  explains  why  the  surfiMse  of 
the  skin  was  kept  conq>aratiyely  cool.  From  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments detailed  (in  Dr.  Stark's  pi4>er),  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  black  sur- 
&oe  absorbs  caloric  in  greatest  quantity,  it  also  gives  it  out  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  thus  a  droulation  of  heat  is  as  it  were  established, 
calmilated  to  prcMUote  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  to  keep  the  body 
00^  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  observed  &ot  of  the  stronger 
odour  exhaled  by  the  bodies  of  black  people." — Br, 

'  Wkai  way  thoae  maa^y,  Afc,]  Bev.  Mr.  White,  in  his  delightftil 
Natiural  Hiaiory  of  Sdborme,  describes  a  very  curious  bfeed  of  edMe 
dogs  fi^m  ChiiM — **  suc^  as  are  fattened  in  that  country  for  the  puipoee 
of  beinff  eaten  :  they  are  about  the  siae  of  a  moderate  spaniel ;  of  a. 
pale  vulow  colour,  with  coarse  bristling  hair  on  their  backs,  sharp 
upright  ears,  and  peaked  heads,  which  give  them  a  very  fox-like  appear- 
a&oe.  They  bark  much  in  a  short,  thick  manner,  like  foxes  ;  and  have 
a  suriy  savace  demeanour,  like  their  ancestors,  which  are  not  domes* 
tioated;  but  bred  up  in  sties,  where  they  are  fed  for  the  table  with  rioe- 
meal  and  other  fonnaceooa  food."  On  the  subject  of  canine  varieties 
Sir  W.  Jaidine  in  a  note  refers  to  "some  very  intersstii^  observatioosy 
in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Journal  of  AgricJuwre,  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson." 
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no  higher  than  a  scut  ?  How  the  hogs  of  Ill7ri%  which 
Aristotle  speaks  of,  became  solipedes  or  whole-hoofed, 
whereas  in  other  parts^  thej.are  bisulcous,  and  described 
doven-hoofed,  by  Otod.  himself?  All  which,  with  manj 
others,  must  needs  aeem  strange  unto  those  that  hold  there 
were  but  two  of  the  unclean  sort  in  the  aid^t  suid  are  forced 
to  reduce  these  yarieties  to  unknown  originals. 

However  therefore  this  complexion  was  first  acquired,  it 
is  evidently  maintained  by  generation,  and  by  the  tincture 
of  the  skin  as  a  spermatical  part  traduced  from  father  unto 
son  ;  so  that  they  which  are  strangers  contract  it  not,  and 
the  natives  which  transmigrate,  amit  it  not  without  com- 
mixture, and  that  afber  divers  generations.  And  this 
affection  (if  the  story  were  true)  might  wonderfully  be  con- 
firmed, by  what  Maginus  and  others  relate  of  the  emperor 
of  Ethiopia,  or  Prester  John,  who,  derived  firom  Solomon, 
is  not  yet  descended  into  the  hue  of  his  country,  but 
remains  a  Mulatto,  that  is,  of  a  mongrel  complexion  unto 
this  day.  Now  although  we  conceive  this  blackness  to  be 
seminai,  yet  are  we  not  of  Herodotus'  conceit,  that  their 
seed  is  black.  An  opinion  long  i^o  rejected  by  Aristotle, 
and  since  by  sense  and  enquiry.  His  assertion  against  the 
historian  was  probable,  that  all  seed  was  white;  that  is, 
without  great  controversy  in  viviparous  animals,  and  such 
as  have  testicles,  or  preparing  vessels,  wherein  it  receives 
a  manifest  dealbation.  And  not  only  in  them,  but  (for 
ought  I  know)  in  fishes,  not  abating  the  seed  of  plants ; 
whereof  at  least  in  most,  though  the  skin  and  covering  be 
black,  yet  is  the  seed  and  fructifying  part  not  so :  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  seeds  of  onions,  piony,  and  basil. 
Host  controvertible  it  seems  in  the  spawn  of  frogs  and 
lobsters,  whereof  notwithstanding  at  tne  very  first  the 
spawn  is  white,  contracting  by  degrees  a  blackness,  answer- 
able in  the  one  unto  the  colour  of  the  shell,  in  the  otiier 
unto  the  porwigle  or  tadpole ;  that  is,  that  animal  which 

'  in  other  parUA  Not  in  all,  for  about  Aug.  1625,  at  a  fiurm  4  miliB 
from  Winchegter,  I  behold  with  wonder  a  graat  beard  of  swine,  wbole 
footed,  and  taller  then  any  other  that  ever  I  aawe. — Wr. 

Ii)  aeveral  of  the  txamplea  in  this  paraffiaph,  the  same  error  has 
been  committed,  as  in  that  of  the  "chonsh"  and  "pied^crow,"  josi 
before ;  viz.  the  confounding  of  species  wiUi  varieties. 
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first  proceedeth  from  it.  And  thus  may  it  also  be  in  the 
generation  and  sperm  of  Negroes ;  that  being  first  and  in 
its  naturals  white,  but  upon  separation  of  pajts,  accidents 
before  invisible  become  apparent ;  there  arising  a  shadow 
or  dark  eflSiorescence  in  the  outside^  whereby  not  only 
their  legitimate  and  timely  births,  but  their  abortions  are 
also  dusky,  before  they  have  felt  the  scorch  and  fervor  of 
the  sun. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

Of  the  tame. 

A  SECOND  opinion^  there  is,  that  this  complexion  was 
first  a  curse  of  Gk)d  derived  unto  them  from  Cham,  upon 
whom  it  was  inflicted  for  discovering  the  nakedness  of  Noah. 
Which  notwithstanding  is  sooner  affirmed  than  proved,  and 
carried  with  it  sundiy  improbabilities.  Eor  first,  if  we 
derive  the  curse  on  Cham,  or  in  general  upon  his  posterity, 
we  shall  denigrate  a  greater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  ever 
so  conceived,  and  not  only  paint  the  Ethiopians  and  reputed 
sons  of  Cush,  but  the  people  also  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Assyria, 
and  Chaldea,  for  by  this  race  were  these  countries  also 
peopled.  And  if  concordantly  unto  Berosus,  the  fragment 
of  Cato  de  Oriyinibtis,  some  things  of  Halicamasseus,  Macro- 
bius,  and  out  of  them  Leandro  and  Annius,  we  shall  con- 
ceive of  the  travels  of  Camese  or  Cham,  we  may  introduce 
a  generation  of  Negroes  as  high  as  Italy,  which  part  was  never 

*  a  second  opinion.']  PoBsevme,  in  his  2  torn,  and  252  page,  does 
much  applaud  himaelf  as  the  first  inventor  of  this  oonceite.  But  Soaliger, 
in  his  244  exercitation,  sifting  that  quere  of  Cardan,  why  those  that 
inhabite  the  hither  side  of  the  river  Senega,  in  Affiick,  are  dwarfish  and 
ash  colour ;  those  on  the  other  side  are  tall  and  Negroes ;  rejects  all 
arguments  drawn  from  naturall  reasons  of  the  soile,  &c.  and  concludes 
that  the  Asanegi  on  this  side  the  river  formerly  inhabited  on  both  sides 
of  it,  but  were  driven  out  of  their  countrye  into  this  side  of  the  river 
by  the  black  Moores,  drawne  thither  by  the  richnes  of  the  soile  on  the 
fiiiTther  side.  And  doubtles  considering  that  the  maritime  Moors  of 
Iib.pbarye,  who  lye. 900  miles  on  this  side  the  tropicke,  are  blacker 
then  those  of  the  posteritye  of  Chus,  in  Arabia,  which  lyes  under  the 
tropick ;  wee  must  needs  conclude  that  this  is  but  a  poore  conceyte,  not 
unlike  many  other  roving  phancyes  wherein  the  Jesuit  is  wont  to  vaunt 
hunselfe. — Wr, 
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culpable  of  deformity,  but  bath  produced  tbe  magnified 
examples  of  beauty. 

Secondly,  tbe  curse  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  not 
denounced  upon  Cham,  but  Canaan,  his  youngest  son; 
and  the  reasons  thereof  are  divers.  The  first  from  the 
Jewish  tradition,  whereby  it  is  conceived  that  Canaan  made 
the  discovery  of  the  nakedness  of  Noah,  and  notified  it  unto 
Cham.  Secondly,  to  have  cursed  Cham,  had  been  to  curse 
all  his  posterity,  whereof  but  one  was  guilty  of  the  fact. 
And  lastly,  he  spared  Cham  because  he  had  blessed  him 
before.  Now  if  we  confine  this  ciffse  unto  Canaan,  and 
think  the  same  fulfilled  in  his  posterity,  then  do  we  induce 
this  complexion  on  the  Sidonians,  then  was  the  promised 
hmd  a  tract  of  Negroes,  for  from  Canaan  were  descended 
the  Canaanites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Girgoshites,  and 
Hivites,  which  were  possessed  of  that  land. 

Thirdly,  although  we  should  place  the  original  of  this 
curse  upon  one  of  the  sons  of  Cham,  yet  were  it  not  known 
from  which  of  them  to  derive  it.  For  the  particularity  of 
their  descents  is  imperfectly  set  down  by  accountants,  nor 
is  it  distinctly  determinable  from  whom  thereof  the  Ethio- 
pians are  proceeded.  For  whereas  these  of  Africa  are 
generally  esteemed  to  be  the  issue  of  Chus,  the  elder  son  of 
Cham,  it  is  not  so  easily  made  out.  For  the  land  of  Chus, 
which  the  Septuagint  translates  Ethiopia,  makes  no  part  of 
Africa,  nor  is  it  the  habitation  of  blackamoors,  but  the 
countiy  of  Arabia,  especially  the  Sappy  and  Stony  posses- 
sions and  colonies  of  aU  the  sons  of  Chus,  excepting  Isimrod 
and  Havilah,  ^ssessed  and  planted  wholly  by  the  children 
of  Chus,  that  is,  by  Sabtah  and  Bamah,  Sabtacha,  and  the 
sons  of  Baamah,  Dedan,  and  Sheba ;  according  unto  whose 
names  the  nations  of  those  parts  have  received  their 
denominations,  as  may  be  collected  from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  as  we  are  informed  by  credible  authors,  they  hold  a  fair 
analogy  in  their  names  even  unto  our  days.  So  the  wife  of 
Moses  translated  in  Scripture  an  Ethiopian,  and  so  confirmed 
by  the  fabulous  relation  of  Josephus,  was  none  of  the 
daughters  of  Africa,  nor  any  Negro  of  Ethiopia,  but  the 
daughter  of  Jethro,  prince  and  priest  of  Midian,  which  was 
a  piurt  of  Arabia  the  Stony^  bordering  upon  the  Bed  Sea.  So 
the  queen  of  Sheba  came  not  unto  Solomon  out  of  Ethiopia^ 

VOL.  II.  u 
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but  from  Arabia,  and  that  part  thereof  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  first  planter,  the  son  of  Chus.  So  whether  the  eunuch, 
which  Phibp  the  deacon  baptized,  were  servant  unto  Can- 
dace,  queen  of  the  African  Ethiopia  (although  Damianus  & 
Qoes,  Codignus,  and  the  Ethiopic  relations  aver  it),  is  yet 
hj  many,  and  with  strong  suspicions,  doubted.  So  that  the 
armj  of  a  million,  which  ZenJi,  king  of  Ethiopia,  is  said  to 
bring  against  Asa,  was  drawn  out  of  Arabia,  and  the  plan- 
tations  of  Chus;  not  out  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  remote 
habitations  of  the  Moors.  For  it  is  said  that  Asa  pursuing 
his  victoiy  took  from  him  the  city  Gterar ;  now  Gkrar  was  no 
city  in  or  near  Ethiopia,  but  a  place  between  Cadesh  and 
Zur,  where  Abraham  formerly  sojourned.  Since  therefore 
these  African  Ethiopians  are  not  convinced  by  the  common 
acception  to  be  the  sons  of  Chus,  whether  they  be  not  the 
posterity  of  Phut  or  Mizraim,  or  both,  it  is  not  assuredly 
determined.  For  Mizraim,  he  possessed  Egypt,  and  the  east 
parts  of  Africa.  From  Lubym,  his  son,  came  the  Libyans, 
and  perhaps  from  them  the  Ethiopians.  Phut  possessed 
Mauritania,  and  the  western  parts  oi  Africa,  and  flrom  these 
perhaps  descended  the  Moors  of  the  west,  of  Mandinffa, 
Meleguette,  and  Guinea.  But  from  Canaan,  upon  whom  the 
curse  was  pronounced,  none  of  these  had  their  original ;  for 
he  was  restrained  unto  Canaan  and  Syria,  although  in  after 
ages  many  colonies  dispersed,  and  some  thereof  upon  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  prepossessions  of  his  elder  brothers. 

Fourthly,  to  take  away  all  doubt  or  any  probable  divari- 
cation, the  curse  is  plainly  specified  in  the  text,  nor  need  we 
dispute  it,  like  the  mark  of  Cain;  Servus  servart»m  erit 
Jratribus  suit, — "  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren ;"  which  was  after  frtlfilled  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  the  pos- 
terity of  Sem.  Which  prophecy  Abnfiiam  well  understanding, 
took  an  oath  of  his  servant  not  to  take  a  wife  for  his  son 
Isaac  out  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  like 
was  performed  by  Isaac  in  the  behalf  of  his  son  Jacob.  As 
for  Cham  and  his  other  sons,  this  curse  attained  them  not ; 
for  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Chus,  set  up  his  kingdom  in  Babylon, 
and  erected  the  first  great  empire ;  Mizraim  and  his  pos- 
teri^  grew  mighty  monarchs  in  Egypt ;  and  the  empire  of 
the  Etmopians  hath  been  as  large  as  either.    Nor  £d  th^^ 
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curse  descend  in  fi;eneral  upon  the  posterity  of  Canaan,  for 
the  Sidonians,  Arkites,  Hamathites,  Sinites,  Arvadites,  and 
Zemerites  seem  exempted.  But  whj  there  being  eleven 
sons,  fire  only  were  condemned,  and  six  escaped  the  male- 
diction, is  a  secret  beyond  discovery .* 

LasUy,  whereas  men  affirm  this  colour  was  a  curse,  I 
cannot  make  out  the  propriety  of  that  name,  it  neither 
seeming  so  to  them,  nor  reasonably  unto  us,  for  the;^  take 
so  much  content  therein,  that  they  esteem  deformity  by 
other  colours,  describing  the  devil  ana  terrible  objects  white ; 
and  if  we  seriously  consult  the  definitions  o£  oeauty,  and 
exactly  perpend  what  wise  men  determine  thereof,  we  shall 
not  apprehend  a  curse,  or  any  deformity  therein.  For  first, 
some  place  the  essence  thereof  in  the  proportion  of  parts, 
conceiving  it  to  consist  in  a  comely  comm^nsurability  of  the 
whole  unto  the  parts,  and  the  parts  between  themselves, 
which  is  the  determination  of  the  best  and  learned  writers. 
Now  hereby  the  Moors  are  not  excluded  from  beauty,  there 
being  in  this  description  no  consideration  of  colours,  but  an 
apt  connection  and  frame  of  parts  and  the  whole.  Others 
there  be,  and  those  most  in  number,  which  place  it  not  only 
in  proportion  of  parts,  but  also  in  mce  of  colour.  But  to 
make  colour  essential  unto  beauty,  there  will  arise  no  slender 
difficultr.  For  Aristotle,  in  two  definitions  of  pulchritude, 
and  Galen  in  one,  have  made  no  mention  of  colour.  Neither 
will  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animaJs,  wherein  notwith^ 
standing  here  is  an  approved  pulchritude.  Thus  horses  are 
handsome  under  any  colour,  and  the  symmetry  of  parts 
obscures  the  consideration  of  complexions.  Thus  in  con* 
colour  animals  and  such  as  are  confined  unto  one  colour,  we 
measure  not  their  beautv  thereby ;  for  if  a  crow  or  blackbird 
grow  white,  we  generaUy  account  it  more  pretty ;  and  in 
almost  a  monstrosity  descend  not  to  opinion  of  deformity. 
By  this  way  likewise  the  Moors  escape  the  curse  of  deformify, 
there  concurring  no  stationary  colour,  and  sometimes  not 
anyunto  beauty. 

The  Flatonick  contemplators  reject  both  these  descriptions 

founded  upon  parts  and  colours,  or  either,  as  M.  Leo,  the 

Jew,  hath  excdlently  discoursed  in  his  Genealogy  of  Lone, 

defining  beauty  a  formal  grace,  which  delights  and  moves 

^  Nor  did  «^  cwne,  dk.]    Fint  added  ia  and  edition. 
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them  to  love  "which  comprehend  it.  This  grace,  say  they, 
discoverable  outwardly,  is  the  resplendour  and  ray  of  some 
interior  and  invisible  beauty,  and  proceedeth  from  the  forms 
of  compositions  amiable.  Whose  faculties  if  they  can  aptly 
contrive  their  matter,  they  beget  in  the  subject  an  agreeable 
and  pleasing  beauty ;  if  overruled  thereby,  they  evidence 
not  their  perfections,  but  run  into  deformity.  For  seeing 
that  out  of  the  same  materials,  Thersites  and  Paris,  mon- 
strosity and  beauty  may  be  contrived,  the  forms  and 
operative  faculties  introduce  and  determine  their  perfections. 
Which  in  natural  bodies  receive  exactness  in  every  kind, 
according  to  the  first  idea  of  the  Creator,  and  in  contrived 
bodies  the  fancy  of  the  artificer,  and  by  this  consideration  of 
beauty,  the  Moors  also  are  not  excluded,  but  hold  a  common 
share  therein  with  aU  mankind. 

Lastly,  in  whatsoever  its  theory  consisteth,  or  if  in  the 
general  we  allow  the  common  conceit  of  symmetry  and  of 
colour,  yet  to  descend  unto  singularities,  or  determine  in 
what  symmetry  or  colour  it  consisted,  were  a  slippery  desig- 
nation. For  beauty  is  determined  by  opinion,  and  seems  to 
have  no  essence  that  holds  one  notion  with  all ;  that  seeming 
beauteous  unto  one,  which  hath  no  favour  with  another ; 
and  that  unto  every  one,  according  as  custom  hath  made  it 
natural,  or  sympatky  and  conformity  of  minds  shall  make 
it  seem  agreeable.  Thus  flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the 
Moor,  an  aqueline  or  hawked  one  unto  the  Persian,  a  large 
and  prominent  nose  imto  the  Eoman ;  but  none  of  all  these 
are  acceptable  in  our  opinion.  Thus  some  think  it  most 
ornamental  to  wear  their  bracelets  on  their  wrists,  others 
say  it  is  better  to  have  them  about  their  ankles ;  some  think 
it  most  comely  to  wear  their  rings  and  jewels  in  the  ear, 
others  will  have  them  about  their  privities ;  a  third  will  not 
think  they  are  complete  except  they  hang  them  in  their  lips, 
cheeks,  or  noses.  Thus  Homer  to  set  off  Minerva,  calleth 
her  yXavirwiric,  that  is,  grajr,  or  light-blue  eyed ;  now  this 
unto  us  seems  far  less  amiable  than  the  black.  Thus  we 
that  are  of  contrary  complexions  accuse  the  blackness  of  the 
Moors  as  ugly ;  but  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  excuseth 
this  conceit,  in  that  description  of  hers,  I  am  black  but 
comely.  And  howsoever  Cerberus,  and  the  furies  of  hell  be 
described  by  the  poets  under  this  complexion,  yet  in  the 
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beauty  of  our  Sayiour,  blackness  is  commended,  wben  it  ie 
said^  his  locks  are  busby  and  black  as  a  raven.  So  that  to 
infer  this  as  a  curse,  or  to  reason  it  as  a  deformity,  is  no  way 
reasonable ;  the  two  foundations  of  beauty,  symmetry  and 
complexion,  receiving  such  various  apprehensions,  that  no 
deviation  will  be  expounded  so  high  as  a  curse  or  undeniable 
deformity,  without  a  manifest  and  confessed  degree  of 
monstrosil^. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  very  injurious  method  unto  philosophy,  and 
a  perpetual  promotion  of  ignorance,  in  points  of  obscurity, 
nor  open  unto  easy  considerations,  to  fall  upon  a  present 
refuge  unto  miracles ;  or  recur  unto  immediate  contrivance 
from  the  unsearchable  hands  of  God.  Thus,  in  the  conceit 
of  the  evil  odour  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  without  a  further 
research  into  the  verity  of  the  thing,  or  enquiry  into  the 
cause,  draw  up  a  mdgment  upon  them  from  the  passion  of 
their  Saviour.  Thus  in  the  wondrous  effects  of  the  dime  of 
Ireland,  and  the  freedom  from  all  venomous  creatures,  the 
credulily  of  common  conceit  imputes  this  immunity  unto 
the  benediction  of  St.  Patrick,  as  Beda  and  Gyraldus  have 
left  recorded.  Thus  the  ass  having  a  peculiar  mark  of  a  cross 
made  by  a  black  list  down  his  back,  and  another  athwart,  or 
at  right  angles  down  his  shoulders :  common  opinion  ascribes 
this  figure  unto  a  peculiar  signation,  since  that  beast  hod 
the  honour  to  bear  our  Saviour  on  his  back.  Certainly  this 
is  a  course  more  desperate  than  antipathies,  sympathies,  or 
occult  Qualities ;  wherein  by  a  final  and  satisfactive  discern- 
ment ot  faith,  we  lay  the  last  and  particular  efiects  upon  the 
first  and  general  cause  of  all  things ;  whereas  in  the  other, 
we  do  but  palliate  our  determinations,  until  our  advanced 
endeavours  do  totally  reject,  or  partially  salve  their  evasions. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

A  JDigreuion  concerning  JBlachnets. 

Thebe  being  therefore  two  ojjinions  repugnant  unto  each 
other,  it  may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of 
both.  And  because  we  remain  imperfect  in  the  general 
theory  of  colours^  we  shall  deliver  at  present  a  short  dis- 
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covery  of  blacknoBS ;  wherein  althoudi  perhaps  we  afford  no 
greater  satisfaction  than  others,  jet  ^lall  we  empiricallT  and 
sensibly  discourse  hereof;  deducing  the  causes  of  blackness 
from  such  originab  in  nature,  as  we  do  generally  obserre 
things  are  denigrated  by  art.  And  herein  I  hope  our  pro- 
gression will  not  be  thought  unreasonable ;  for,  art  .being 
the  imitation  of  nature,  or  nature  at  the  second  hand,  it  is 
but  a  sensible  expression  of  effects  denendent  on  the  same, 
though  more  removed  causes :  and  therefore  the  works  of 
the  one  may  senre  to  discover  the  other.  And  though 
colours  of  ladies  may  arise  according  to  the  receptions, 
refraction,  or  modification  of  light;  yet  are  there  certain 
materials  which  may  dispose  them  unto  such  qualities.^ 

And  first,  things  become,  by  a  sooty  or  fuli^ous  matter 
proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies,  terrified ;  not  taking 
fuligo  strictly,  but  in  opposition  imto  &r;t<c,  that  is,  any  kind 
of  vaporous  or  madefying  excretion,  and  comprehending 
&yaBvfji(ainc,  that  is,  as  Aristotle  defines  it,  a  separation  of 
moist  and  drr  parts  made  bythe  action  of  heat  or  fire,  and 
colouring  bodies  objected.  Hereof  in  his  Meteors,  from  the 
qualities  of  the  subject,  he  raiseth  three  kinds ;  the  exhalar 
tions  from  lieneous  and  lean  bodies,  as  bones,  hair,  and  the 
like,  he  called  Koiryoc,  fumue;  from  fat  bodies,  and  such  as 
have  not  their  &tnees  conspicuous  or  separated,  he  termeth 
XiyviCffuliffOf  as  wax,  resin,  pitch,  or  turpentine ;  that  from 
unctuous  bodies,  and  such  whose  oiliness  is  evident,  he 
named  Kvitraa  or  nidor.  Now  every  one  of  these  do  bla<^en 
bodies  objected  unto  them,  and  are  to  be  conceived  in  the 
sooty  and  fuliginous  matter  expressed. 

I  say,  proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies  terrified, 
that  is,  the  oil,  fiit,  and  unctuous  parts,  wherein  consist  the 
principles  of  flammability.  Not  pure  and  reftued  sulphur, 
as  in  the  spirits  of  wine  often  rectified;  but  containing 
terrestrious  parts,  and  carrying  with  it  the  volatile  salt  of 
the  body,  and  such  as  is  custinguishable  by  taste  in  soot : 
nor  vulgar  and  usual  sulphur,  for  that  leaves  none  or  veiy 
little  blackness,  except  a  metalline  body  receive  the 
exhalation. 

I  sav,  terrified,  singed,  or  suffering  some  impression  from 
fire ;  thus  are  bodies  casually  or  artificially  denigrated,  which 

''And  though  cdouf%  dtc]    First  added  in  the  6th  edit. 
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in  their  naturals  are  of  another  complexion ;  thus  are  char- 
coals made  black  by  an  infection  of  their  own  imffitiM ;  so  is 
it  true  what  is  afSmed  of  combustible  bodies,  aiuita  mgra^ 
peru9ta  alba:  black  at  first  from  the  fuliginous  tincin^ 
which  being  exhaled  they  become  white,  as  is  perceptible  in 
ashes.  And  so  doth  fire  cleanse  and  nurif  j  bodies,  because 
it  consumes  the  sulphurous  parts,  wnich  oefore  did  make 
them  foul,  and  therefore  refines  those  bodies  which  will  neyer 
be  mundified  by  water.  Thus  camphire,  of  a  white  sub- 
stance, by  its  Jyligo  'affordeth  a  deep  black.  So  is  pitch 
black,  altnough  it  proceed  from  the  same  tree  with  resin,  the 
one  distilling  forth,  the  other  forced  by  fire.  So  of  the 
9tffitu8  of  a  torch,  do  painters  make  a  velvet  black ;  so  is 
lamp-black  made ;  so  of  burnt  hart-horns  a  sable ;  so  is  bacon 
demgrated  in  chimneys ;  so  in  fevers  and  hot  distempers 
from  choler  adust  is  caused  a  blackness  in  our  tongues, 
teeth,  and  excretions ;  so  are  usHlofo^  brant-corn  and  trees 
black  by  blasting ;  so  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  side- 
rated,  and  mortified,  become  black,  the  radioil  moisture,  or 
vital  sulphur  Bu&ring  an  extinction,  and  smothered  in  the 
part  affected.  So  not  only  actual  but  potential  fire — not 
ouming  fire,  but  also  corroaing  water — will  induce  a  black- 
ness. So  are  chimneys  and  furnaces  generally  black,  except 
they  receive  a  dear  and  manifest  sulphur ;  for  the  smoke  of 
sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and  is  commonly  used  by 
women  to  whiten  tiffanies,  which  it  performeth  by  an  ada, 
vitriolouB,  and  penetrating  spirit  ascending  from  it,  by 
reaacm  whereof  it  is  not  apt  to  Idndle  anything :  nor  will  it 
easily  hcht  a  candle,  until  that  spirit  be  spent,  and  the  fiame 
approacheth  the  match.  This  is  that  acid  and  pierdog  spirit 
which,  with  such  activity  and  compunction  invadeth  the 
brains  and  nostrils  of  those  that  receive  it.  And  thus  when 
Bellomus  aflurmeth  the  charcoals  made  out  of  the  wood  of 
oxycedar  are  white,  Dr.  Jordan,  in  his  judidous  discourse 
of  mineral  waters,  yieldeth  the  reason,  be^uise  their  vapours 
are  rather  sulphureous  than  of  any  other  combustible  sub- 
stance. So  we  see  that  Tinby  coals  will  not  black  linen 
hanged  in  the  smoke  thereof,  but  rather  whiten  it  by  reason 
of  the  dmng  and  penetrating  quality  of  sulphur,  which  will 
make  red  roses  white.  And  therefore  to  conceive  a  general 
blackness  in  hell,  and  yet  thereinthe  pure  and  refined  fiames 
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of  sulphur,  is  no  pliilosophical  conception,  nor  will  it  well 
consist  with  the  real  effects  of  its  nature. 

These  are  the  advenient  and  artificial  ways  of  denigration, 
answerahly  whereto  may  be  the  natural  progress.  These 
are  the  ways  whereby  cminaiy  and  common  fires  do  operate, 
and  correspondent  hereunto  may  be  the  effects  of  fire 
elemental.  So  may  bitumen,  coaLs,  jet,  black-lead,  and  diyers 
mineral  earths  become  black ;  being  either  fuliginous  con- 
cretions in  the  earth,  or  suffering  a  scorch  from  denigrating 
principles  in  their  formation.  So  men  and  other  animals 
receive  different  tinctures  from  constitution  and  complexional 
efflorescences,  and  descend  still  lower,  as  they  partake  of  the 
fuliginous  and  denigrating  humour.  And  so  ma^  the 
Ethiopians  or  Negroes  become  coal-black,  from  fuliginous 
efflorescences  and  complexional  tinctures  arising  from  such 
probabilities,  as  we  have  declared  before. 

The  second  way  whereby  bodies  become  bkck,  is  an  atra- 
mentous  condition  or  mixture,  that  is,  a  vitriolate  or 
copperas  ^  quality  conjoining  with  a  terrestrious  and  astrin- 
gent hiunidity ;  for  so  is  atramentum  scriptorium^  or  writing 
ink  commonly  made  by  copperas  cast  upon  a  decoction  op 
infusion  of  galls.  I  say  a  vitriolous  or  copperas  quality ; 
for  vitriol  is  the  active  or  chief  ingredient  m  ink,  and  no 
other  salt  that  I  know  will  strike  the  colour  with  gaJls: 
neither  alum,  sal-gem,  nitre,  nor  ammoniack.  Now,  artificial 
copperas,  and  such  as  we  commonly  use,  is  a  rough  and 
acrimonious  kind  of  salt  drawn  out  of  ferreous  anderuginous 
earths,  partaking  chiefly  of  iron  and  copper;  the  blue  of 
copper,  the  green  most  of  iron.  Nor  is  it  unusual  to  dis^ 
solve  fragments  of  iron  in  the  liquor  thereof,  for  advantage 
in  the  concretion.  I  say,  a  terrestrious  or  astringent  hu- 
midity ;  for  without  this  there  will  ensue  no  tincture ;  for 
copperas  in  a  decoction  of  lettuce  or  mallows  affords  no 
black,  which  with  an  astringent  mixture  it  will  do,  though 
it  be  made  up  with  oil,  as  in  printing  and  painting  ink.® 
But  whereas  in  this  composition  we  use  only  nut-galls,  that 
is,  an  excrescence  from  the  oak,  therein  we  follow  and  beat 
upon  the  old  receipt ;  for  any  plant  of  austere  and  stiptick 

•  copperas.']    Beade  copper-rust. 

^  atin  printing^  dErc]  There  is  noe  copper-rust  in  printinge  ink,  which 
is  made  of  lamp  black  and  oyle* —  Wr. 
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ports  will  suffice,  as  I  have  experimented  in  hUtort^  myro- 
oalanBy  myrtus  hrdbantiea^  halawHum^  and  red  roses.  And 
indeed,  most  decoctions  of  astringent  plants,  of  what  colour 
soever,  do  leave  in  the  liquor  a  deep  and  muscadine  red ; 
which  b^  additon  of  vitriol  descends  into  a  black :  and  so 
Bioscondes  in  his  receipt  of  ink,  leaves  out  gall,  and  with 
cppperas  makes  use  of  soot.^ 

Now,  if  we  enquire  in  what  part  of  vitriol  this  atramental 
and  denigrating  condition  lodgeth,  it  will  seem  especiallj  to 
lie  in  the  more  fixed  salt  thereof.  Por  the  phlegm  or  aqueous 
evaporation  will  not  denigrate;  nor  yet  spirits  of  vitriol, 
which  carry  with  them  volatile  and  nimbler  salt.  For  if 
upon  a  decoction  of  copperas  and  gall,  be  poured  the  spirits 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  the  liquor  will  relinquish  ms  blackness ;  the 
gall  and  parts  of  the  copperas  precipitate  unto  the  bottom, 
and  the  ink  grow  clear  again,  which  it  will  not  so  easily  do 
in  common  i^,  because  that  gum  is  dissolved  therein,  which 
hindereth  the  separation.  But  oolcothar,  or  vitriol  burnt, 
though  unto  a  redness,  containing  the  fixed  salt,  will  make 
good  ink ;  and  so  will  the  lixivium,  or  lye  made  thereof  with 
warm  water;  but  the  terra  or  insipid  earth  remaining, 
affords  no  black  at  all,  but  serves  in  many  things  for  a  gross 
and  useful  red.  And  though  spirits  of  vitriol,  projected 
upon  a  decoction  of  galls,  will  not  raise  a  black,  yet  if  these 
spirits  be  any  way  fixed,  or  return  into  vitriol  again,  the 
same  will  act  their  former  parts,  and  denigrate  as  before. 
And  if  we  yet  make  a  more  exact  enquiry,  by  what  this  salt 
of  vitriol  more  peculiarly  nves  this  colour,  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  from  a  metalline  con£tion,  and  especially  an  iron  pro- 
perty or  ferreous  participation.  For  blue  copperas^  which 
deeply  partakes  of  the  copper,  will  do  it  but  weakly,  verdigris 
which  IS  made  of  copper  will  not  do  it  at  all.  But  the 
filings  of  iron  infused  m  vinegar,  will  with  a  decoction  of 
galls  make  good  ink,  without  any  copperas  at  all ;  and  so 
will  infusion  of  load-stone,  which  is  of  affinity  with  iron. 
And  though  more  conspicuously  in  iron,  yet  such  a  calcan- 
thous  or  atramentouB  quality  we  will  not  wholly  reject  in  other 
metals ;  whereby  we  often  observe  black  tinctures  in  their 
solutions.    Thus  a  lemon,  quince,  or  sharp  apple  cut  with  a 

'  M0<.]    But  lie  meant  torche  or  lamp  soote. — Wr» 
s  coppera».'\    Baadeeopper-rtut,'  and  eoe  itt  ifl. — Wr, 
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knife  becomes  inunedifttely  black.  Aixd  from  the  like  cauBei 
artachokee.  So  sublimate  beat  up  with  whites  of  eggs,  if 
touched  with  a  knife,  becomes  iuooutiiieDtly  black.  So 
agtua  firtigf  whose  ingredient  is  yitriol,  will  make  white 
bodies  bladt.  So  leauier,  dressed  with  the  bark  of  odk,  is 
eaaily  made  black  by  a  bare  solution  of  copperas.  So  divers 
mineral  waters  ana  such  as  participate  g£  iron,  upon  an 
infusion  of  galls,  become  of  a  dark  colour,  and  entering  upon 
blaok.  So  steel  infused,  makes  not  only  the  liquor  dusky, 
but,  in  bodies  wherein  it  concurs  with  proportionable  tinc- 
tures, makes  also  the  excretions  black.  And  so  also  from 
this  yitrioloua  quality,  merouriue  dulcis,  and  vitriol  vomitiye, 
occasions  black  ejections.  But  whether  this  denigrating 
qualiiy  in  copperas  proeoedeth  from  an  iron  participation,  or 
rather  in  iron  from  a  yitriolous  communicatLon ;  or  whether 
black  tinctuies  from  metallical  bodies  be  not  from  yitriolous 
puts  contained  in  the  sulphur,  since  common  sulphur  oon- 
taineth  also  much  vitriol,  may  admit  consideration.  However 
in  this  way  of  tincture,  it  seemethpliun,  that  iron  and  vitriol 
are  the  powerful  denigratora.^ 

Such  a  condition  thm  is  naturally  in  some  living  creatures. 
Thus  that  black  humour  by  Aristotle  namied  doXaty  and  com- 
monly translated  otnmMiium,  may  be  occasioned  in  the 
euttle-fisL  Such  condition  there  is  naturally  in  some  plants, 
as  blackberries,  wabut-iinds,  black  cherries ;  whereby  they 
extinguish  inflammations,  corroborate  the  stomach,  and  are 
esteemed  specifical  in  the  epilepsy.  Such  an  atramentous 
condition  there  is  to  be  found  sometime  in  the  blood,  when 
that  which  some  call  aoetum^  vUriohm^  ooneurs  with  parts 
prepared  for  this  tincture.  And  so  frrnn  these  conditions 
the  Moors  might  possibly  become  Negroes,  receiving  atov 
mentouB  impressions  in  some  of  those  ways,  whose  possibility 
is  by  us  declared. 

]N  or  is  it  strange  that  we  affirm  there  are  vitridous  psits, 
qualities,  and  even  at  some  distance  vitriol  itself  in  living 
bodies ;  for  there  is  a  sour  stiptu^  salt  diffused  through  the 
earth,  which  passing  a  concoction  in  plants,  becometh 
milder  and  more  agreeable  unto  the  sense ;  and  this  is  that 
vegetable  vitriol,  whereby  divers  plants  contain  a  grate- 
ful sharpness,  as  lemons,  pomegranates,  cherries;  or  an 
>  Bmt  vAeAer,  dfee.]    Fint  tMed  in  8rd  editioiL 
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austere  and  inconcocted  rOiiglinesSy  as  sloes,  medlars,  and 
quinces.  And  that  not  only  Titriol  is  a  cause  of  blackness, 
but  the  salts  of  natural  bodies  do  carry  a  powerful  stroke  in 
the  tincture  and  yamish  of  all  things,  we  shall  not  deny,  if 
we  contradict  not  experience,  and  the  visible  art  of  dyers, 
who  advance  and  graduate  their  colours  with  salts^  For 
the  decoctions  of  simples  which  bear  the  visible  colours  of  • 
bodies  decocted,  are  dead  and  evanid,  without  the  commix- 
tion  of  alum,  argol,  and  the  like.  And  this  is  also  apparent 
in  chemical  preparations.  So  cinnabar'^  becomes  red  Dy  the 
acid  exhalation  of  sulphur,  which  otherwise  presents  a  pure 
and  niveous  white.  So  spirits  of  salt  upon  a  blue  paper 
make  an  orient  red.  So  tartar,^  or  vitriol  upon  an  inmsion 
of  violets  affords  a  delightful  crimson.  Thus  it  is  wonderful 
what  variety  of  colours  the  Bi>irits  of  saltpetre,  and  especially, 
if  they  be  kept  in  a  glass  while  they  pierce  the  sides  thereof; 
I  sajr,  what  orient  greens  they  will  project.  From  the  like 
spirits  in  the  earth  the  plants  thereof  perhaps  acquire  their 
verdure.  And  from  such  solary*  irradiations  may  those 
wondrous  varieties  arise,  which  are  observable  in  animals, 
as  mallard's  heads,  and  peacock's  feathers,  receiving  intention 
or  alteration  aooordii^  as  they  are  presented  unto  the  liffht. 

Thus  saltpetre,  ammoniack,  and  mineral  spirits  emit  delect- 
able and  various  colours ;  and  common  agua  Jbrtis  will  in 
some  green  and  narrow-mouthed  glasses,  about  the  verges 
thereof^  send  forth  a  deep  and  gentianella  blue. 

Thus  have  we  at  last  cbawn  our  conjectures  unto  a  period ; 
wherein  if  our  contemplations  afford  no  satisfaction  unto 
others,  I  hope  our  attempts  will  bring  no  condemnation  on 
ourselves:  K>r  (besides  that  adventures  in  knowledge  are 
laudable,  and  the  essays  of  weaker  heads  afford  oftentimes 
improveable  hints  unto  better),  although  in  this  long  journey 
we  miss  the  intended  end,  yet  are  there  many  things  of 
truth  disclosed  by  the  way ;  and  the  collateral  verity  may 
unto  reasonable  speculations  somewhat  requite  the  capital 
indiseovery. 

*  TVhence  the  colours  of  plants,  &o.  may  arise. 

*  miU,]    A  nd  allums,  which  are  a  kind  of  salte. — Wr. 

*  «MMiaAar.]  Soe  the  ovle  of  tartar  poured  on  the  filing  of  BiMil 
wood  make  an  exoellant  red  inke, — Wr. 

*  lorfur.]  A  dro^  of  the  oyle  of  tolphur  ionis  oooserve  of  red  roaet 
into  a  scariat. —  Wr, 
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CHAPTER  XIII7 

Of  Oypriet, 

Q-BEAT  wonder  it  is  not,  we  are  to  seek,  in  the  original  of 
Ethiopians,  and  natural  Negroes,  being  also  at  a  loss  con- 
cerning the  original  of  Gypsies^  and  counterfeit  Moors, 
observable  in  manj  parts  of  Eiurope,  Asia,  and  AMca. 

^  Chap.  xiii.  k  xiy.  first  appeared  in  2nd  edition. 

*  concerning  the  original  of  Oyptiee.]  This  question,  unlike  the  greater 
number  of  those  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas, 
would  seem  less  and  less  likely  to  be  answered,  as  years  roU  on.  While 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  discoyeries  which  reward  the  patienoe 
and  acuteness  of  modem  investigation,  are  daily  affording  us  satis- 
&ctory  explanations  of  various  phenomena  in  nature,  the  origin  of 
Gypsies  is  a  question  which  the  lapse  of  time  is  duly  removing  further 
from  our  reacn.  Little  has  therefore  been  done  towards  its  solution, 
but  to  collect  and  compare  former  opinions  and  speculations.  The  cri- 
terion, which  seems  the  most  to  be  relied  upon,  is  that  of  language. 
Sir  Thomas  gives  us  no  authority  for  his  assertion  that  the  diuect  of 
the  Gypsies  is  Sclavonian :  an  assertion  which  inclines  him  to  the 
opinion  that  they  came  originally  from  the  north  of  Europe.  A  very 
different  theory  was  suggested  by  BUttner,  and  advocated  i^ter  great  ' 
labour  and  research  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  by  Grellnian. 
He  has  ffiven  a  comparative  vocabulary  showing  a  striking  affinity 
between  uie  Gypsy  and  Hindoostanee  languages.  Captain  Richardson, 
in  the  Asiatic  Reaearckee  (vol.  viL  p.  451),  has  carried  the  point  still 
further,  and  established  an  affinity  between  them  and  a  tribe  in  India, 
called  the  Bazeegurs.  Professor  PaUas  and  other  writers  have  remarked 
this  similarity  of  language.  Dr.  Pritchard  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  their  origin  was  Indian.  Mr.  Hoyland,  of  Sheffield,  with  the 
benevolent  object  of  bettering  their  condition,  took  great  pains  some 
years  ago  to  investigate  their  history,  and  espedaUy  their  present 
state  ;  and  published  a  volume  on  this  subject,  entitled,  "  A  fftetoriad 
Survey  of  the  Cuttomt,  Habits,  and  PresaU  StaU  of  the  Gypsies" 
8vo.  York,  1816. 

Brand  (in  his  Ohserrations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  432)  speaks 
of  the  Gypsies  as  of  Hindoo  origin,  probably  of  the  lowest  caste,  called 
Pariars,  or  Sudors  ;  and  says,  they  probably  emigrated  about  1408,  in 
consequence  of  the  conquests  of  Timur  Beg.  Park  mentions  a  wan- 
dering tribe  named  Libey,  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  travels  in  Africa, 
very  similar  in  their  habits  and  customs  to  the  Gypsies.  A  different 
solution  has  been  proposed  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Oenllenian*s 
Magazine  (vol.  Ixxii.  291),  who  thinks  it  very  probable  that  they  are 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Gen.  xvL  respecting  the  descendants 
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•  Common  opinion  deriveth  them  from  Egypt,  and  from 
thenoe  they  derive  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
aecoimt  hereof,  as  Munster  discovered  in  the  letters  and  pass 
which  they  obtained  from  Sigismund  the  emperor.  That 
they  first  came  out  of  lesser  Egypt,  that  havmg  defected 
from  the  Christian  rule,  and  relapsed  unto  pagan  rites,  some 
of  every  &mily  were  enjoined  this  penance  to  wander  about 
the  world.  Or,  as  Aventinus  dehvereth,  they  pretend  for 
this  vagabond  course  a  judgment  of  God  upon  their  fore- 
fathers, who  refused  to  entertain  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus, 
when  she  fled  into  their  country. 

Which  account  notwithstanding  is  of  little  probability: 

of  Ishmael.  He  observes  tlutt  they  inhabited  in  the  first  place  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  ;  that  they  increased  prodigiously,  and,  under  the 
appellation  o{  Al  Arab  cd  moatd-reba,  or  ifuHHoua  Anii,  hived  aS  from 
Arabia  Deaerta  and  Petnea,  then  too  narrow  to  contain  them,  into  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Eg3rpt.  So  that  both  the  African  and  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  beciune  inhabited  by  these  nomadic  Arabs.  He 
therefore  rather  inclines  to  suppose  the  Gypsies,  who  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  centuxr,  to  have  been  a 
migration  of  these  Arabs,  whose  country  had  been  tne  theatre  of  the 
ferocious  contests  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet — than  to  have  been 
Suders  driven  from  India  by  Timur  Beg.  In  corroboration  of  his 
theory  he  remarks,  the  greater  propinquity  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  to 
Europe.  He  concludes  by  noticing  a  subsequent  migration  led  from 
Eg3rpt,  a  century  later,  by  Zinganeus — ^when  that  coimtry  was  invaded 
by  Solyman  the  Great. 

The  appellations  Egyptiatu  and  Zinganeea  are  readily  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  this  writer.  We  are  not,  after  all,  perhaps,  precluded 
from  availing  oiuselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  both  tneories. 

An  amusing  aocotmt  is  given,  in  the  GentUman^M  Magaxine,  for  Dec. 
1801,  of  a  Gypsy  supper  in  the  New  Forest.  Dr.  Knox  relates,  in  his 
last  Winter  Evening,  the  following  incident,  in  proof  of  the  piety  of  the 


Gypsiee:  "A  large  party  had  requested  leave  to  rest  their  weary 
linni^  during  the  night,  in  the  shelter  of  a  bam ;  and  the  owner  took 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  their  conversation.  He  found  their 
last  employment  at  night,  and  their  first  in  the  morning,  was  prayer. 
And  though  they  could  teach  their  children  nothing  else,  they  taught 
them  to  supplicate,  in  an  uncouth  but  pious  language,  the  assistance  of 
a  friend,  in  a  world  where  the  distinctions  of  nmk  are  little  regarded. 
I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  these  poor  neglected  brethren  are 
veiy  devout^  and  remarkably  disposed  to  attribute  all  events  to  the 
interposition  of  a  particular  Providence." 

It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  with  too  much  probability,  whether  hia 
benevolent  inference  in  their  &vour  would  be  borne  out  by  more  inti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  their  general  character. 
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for  the  general  stream  of  writers,  who  enquire  into  their  ori- 
fipnal,  insist  not  upon  this  ;  and  are  so  little  satisfied  in  their 
descent  from  Egjpt,  that  thej  deduce  them  from  several 
other  nations.  Folydore  YirgU  accounting  them  originally 
Syrians ;  Fhilippus  Bergomas  fetcheth  them  from  C^dea ; 
Eneas  Sylvius  from  some  part  of  Tartary ;  Bellonius  no  far- 
ther than  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria;  nor  Aventinus  than  the 
confines  of  Hungaria.* 

That  they  are  no  Egyptians,  Bellonius  maketh  evident  :t 
who  met  great  droves  of  Gypsies  in  Egypt,  about  Ghnnd 
Cairo,  Materea,  and  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  Nilus,  who 
notwithstanding  were  accounted  strangers  unto  that  nation, 
and  wanderers  from  foreign  parts,  even  as  they  are  esteemed 
with  us. 

That  they  came  not  out  of  Egypt  is  also  probable,  because 
their  first  appearance  was  in  Germany,  since  the  year  1400 ; 
nor  were  thev  observed  before  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
as  is  deducible  from  Munater,  Genebrar<(  CrantsiuSy  and 
OrtiliuB. 

But  that  they  first  set  out  not  fiur  from  Germany,  is  also 
probable  from  their  language,  which  was  the  Sclavonian 
tongue;  and  when  thev  wandered  afterward  into  France, 
they  were  commonly  called  Bohemians,  which  name  is  still 
retained  for  Gypsies.  And  therefore  when  Crantsius  deU- 
vereth,  thev  first  appeared  about  the  Baltick  Sea;  when 
Bellonius  oeriveth  them  from  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia^  and 
others  from  about  Hungaria,  they  speak  not  repugnantly 
hereto :  for  the  language  of  those  nations  was  Sclavonian,  at 
least  some  dialect  thereof. 

But  of  what  nation  soever  they  were  at  first,  they  are  now 
almost  of  all :  associating  unto  them  some^of  every  country 
where  they  wander.  "When  they  will  be  lost,  or  whether  at 
all  again,  is  not  without  some  doubt ;  for  unsettled  nations 
have  out-lasted  others  of  fixed  habitations.  And  though 
Gypsies  have  been  banished  by  most  Christian  princes,  yet 
have  they  found  some  countenance  from  the  great  Turk,  who 
Buffereth  them  to  live  and  maintain  publick  stews  near  the 
imperial  city  in  Pera,  of  whom  he  often  maketh  a  politick 
advantajB^e,  employing  them  as  spies  into  other  nations,  under 
which  title  they  were  banished  by  Charles  the  Fifth. 
*  FeynoML  de  Cordwi  didatctU,  nuUipi.         f  Obietvat,  1.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  $omt  othen. 

We  commonlj  aocuae  the  fiincies  of  elder  times  in  the  im« 

S roper  figures  of  heaven  assigned  unto  constellations,  which 
o  not  seem  to  answer  them,  either  in  Greek  or  Barbarick 
spheres.  Yet  equal  incongruities  have  been  commonlj  com* 
mitted  hj  geographers  and  historians,  in  the  figural  resem- 
blanoes  of  seTeral  regions  on  earth.  While  by  Liyy  and 
Julius  Eusticus  the  iSand  of  Britain  is  made  to  resemble  a 
Icmg  dish  or  two-edged  axe :  Italy  by  Numatianus  to  be  like 
an  oak-leaf,  and  Spain  an  ox-hide ;  while  the  fancy  of  Strabo 
makes  the  habitated  earth  like  a  doak :  and  Dionysius  Afer 
will  have  it  like  a  sling ;  with  many  others  observable  in  good 
writers,*  yet  not  made  out  from  the  letter  or  signification : — 
acquitting  astronomy  in  the  figures  of  the  zoduick ;  wherein 
thev  are  not  justified  unto  s^ct  resemblances,  but  rather 
made  out  from  the  effects  of  sun  or  moon  in  these  several 
portions  of  heaven,  or  from  peculiar  influences  of  those  con- 
stellations, which  some  way  make  good  their  names. 

Which  notwithstanding  being  now  authentic  by  prescrip- 
tion, may  be  retained  in  their  naked  acceptions,  and  names 
translated  from  substances  known  on  earth.  And  there* 
fore  the  learned  Hevelius,  in  his  accurate  Selenoaraphy,  or 
description  of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  the  Known 
appellations  of  regions,  seas,  and  mountains,  unto  the  parts 
fi  tiiat  luminary ;  and  rather  than  use  invented  names  or 
human  denominations,  with  witty  congruit^  hath  placed 
Mount  Sinai,  Taurus,  Maeotis  Palus,  the  Mediterranean  Seay. 
Mauritania,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  moon. 

More  hardlv  can  we  find  the  Hebrew  letters  in  the  heavexft^ 
made  out  of  the  greater  and  lesser  stars,  which  put  together 
do  make  up  worcb,  wherein  cabaiistical  speculators  conceive 
they  read  events  of  Aiture  things.f  And  how,  from  the  stars 
in  the  head  of  Medusa,  to  make  out  the   word  Gharaby 

*  TaciLdevUaJfil.Agric  JwnsUn,  it^  Spk.  I  de  Sacro  h09co,  a^,  t. 
+  The  cabsla  of  tha  atan. 
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and  thereby  desolation  presignified  unto  Qreece  or  Javan 
numerally  characterized  in  that  word,  requireth  no  rigid 
reader.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  lon- 
gitude, while  in  modem  tables  the  hundred  and  eightieth 
degree  is  more  than  thirty  degrees  beyond  that  part  where 
Ptolemy  plaeeth  an  180.  Nor  will  the  wider  and  more 
western  term  of  longitude,  from  whence  the  modems  begin 
their  commensuration,  sufficiently  salve  the  difference,  t 
The  ancients  began  the  measure  of  longitude  from  the  For- 
tunate Islands  or  Canaries,  the  modems  from  the  Azores  or 
islands  of  St.  Michael ;  but  since  the  Azores  are  but  fifteen 
degrees  more  west,  .why  the  modems  should  reckon  180, 
where  Ptolemy  accounteth  above  220,  or  though  they  take 
in  fifteen  degrees  at  the  west,  why  they  should  reckon  thirty 
at  the  east,  beyond  the  same  measure,  is  vet  to  be  deter- 
mined, nor  would  it  be  much  advantaged,  if  we  should  con- 
ceive that  the  compute  of  Ptolemy  were  not  so  agreeable 
unto  the  Canaries,  as  the  Hesperides  or  islands  of  Capo 
Verde.J 

Whether  the  compute  of  months  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  moon,  which  divers  nations  have  followed,  oe  not  a 
more  perturbed  way  than  that  which  accounts  from  the  con- 
junction may  seem  of  reasonable  doubt  ;§  not  only  fit)m  the 
uncertainty  of  its  appearance  in  foul  and  cloudy  weather, 
but  unequal  time  in  an^,  that  is,  sooner  or  later,  according 
as  the  moon  shall  be  in  the  signs  of  long  descension,  as 
Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  in  the  perigeum  or  swiftest  motion, 
and  in  the  northern  latitude ;  whereby  sometimes  it  may  be 
seen  the  very  day  of  the  change,  as  did  observably  happen, 
1654,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Or  whether  also 
the  compute  of  the  day  be  exactly  made  frt>m  the  visible 
arising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  because  the  sun  is  sometimes 
ifaturjJly  set,  and  under  the  horizon,  when  visibly  it  ia 
above  it ;  from  the  causes  of  refraction,  and  such  as  make  us 
behold  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  bason,  when  water  is  put  upon 
it,  which  we  could  not  discover  before,  as  under  the  verge 
thereof. 

*  Oreffcard  ont  of  R.  Chomcr,        f  Aihan,  KMiar,  inprocanio. 
t  Bohertut  Hua  de  globit.  §  Hevd,  Sdmog.  CAp.  9. 
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Whether  the  globe  of  the  earth  be  but  a  point  in  respect 
of  the  stars  and  firmament,  or  how  if  the  rays  thereof  do  &31 
upon  a  point,  they  are  received  in  such  variety  of  angles, 
appearing  greater  or  lesser  fi*om  differences  of  refraction  P 

Whether  if  the  motion  of  the  heavens  should  cease  awhile, 
all  things  would  instanl^y  perish  ;  and  whether  this  assertion 
doth  not  make  the  frame  of  sublunary  things  to  hold  too 
loose  a  dependency  upon  the  first  and  conserving  cause,  at 
least  impute  too  much  unto  the  motion  of  the  heavens, 
whose  eminent  activities  are  by  heat,  light,  and  influence, 
the  motion  itself  being  barren,  or  chiefly  serving  for  the  due 
apnlication  of  celestial  virtues  unto  sublunary  bodies,  as 
Cabeus  hath  learnedly  observed. 

Whether  comets  or  blazing  stars  be  generally  of  such 
terrible  effects,  as  elder  times  have  conceived  them;*  for 
since  it  is  found  that  many,  from  whence  these  predictions 
are  drawn,  have  been  above  the  moon,  why  they  may  not  be 
qualified  from  their  positions,  and  aspects  which  they  hold 
with  stars  of  favourable  natures,  or  why,  since  they  may  be 
conceived  to  arise  from  the  effluviums  of  other  stars,  they 
may  not  retain  the  benignity  of  their  originals ;  or  since  the 
natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  astrologically  differenced  by  the 
planets,  and  are  esteemed  martial  or  jovial,  according  to  the 
colours  whereby  they  answer  these  planets,  why,  dthough 
the  red  comets  do  carry  the  portentions  of  Mars,  the  brightly 
white  should  not  be  of  the  influence  of  Jupiter  or  Yenus, 
answerably  unto  Cor  Scorpii  and  Arctiunis,  is  not  absurd  to 
doubt. 

•  Whether  comets,  <fec.l  AriBtotle  considered  them  to  be  accidental 
fires  or  meteors,  kindled  in  the  atmosphere.  Kepler  supposed  them  to 
be  monsters,  generated  in  celestial  space  ! 

Dr.  Thomas  Bnmet  says,  that  the  comets  seem  to  him  to  be  nothing 
else  bnt  (as  one  may  say)  the  dead  bodies  of  the  fixed  stars  unburied, 
and  not  as  yet  composed  to  rest ;  they,  like  shadows,  wander  ap  and 
down  through  the  yarions  regions  of  the  heavens,  till  they  have  found 
out  fit  places  for  their  readence,  which  having  pitched  upon,  they  stop 
their  irregular  pourse,  and  being  turned  into  planets,  move  circularly 
about  some  star. — CharUa  BlowU*»  Miseellaneous  Works,  p.  63. 

Tycho  Brahe  first  ascertained,  by  observations  on  the  comet  of  1577, 
that  comets  are  permanent  bodies,  like  the  planets. 


TOL,  II.  P 
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CHAPTER  I. 

That  Ihe  Forbidden  FrwU  wat  mApfic 

That  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise  was  an  apple,  is 
commonly  believed,  confirmed  by  tradition,  perpetuated  by 
writings,  verses,  pictures ;  and  some  have  been  so  bad  pro- 
sodians,  as  from  thence  to  derive  the  Latin  word  malum, 
because  that  fruit  was  the  first  occasion  of  evil :  wherein  not- 
withstanding determinations  are  presumptuous,  and  many 
I  perceive  are  of  another  belief  For  some  have  conceived 
it  a  vine  ;^  in  the  mystery  of  whose  finiit  lay  the  expiation 
of  the  transgression.  Goropios  Becanus,  reviving  the  conceit 
of  Barcephas,  peremptorily  condudeth  it  to  be  the  Indian 
fig-tree,  and  by  a  witty  allegory  labours  to  confirm  the  same. 
Again,  some  miits  pass  under  the  name  of  Adam's  apples, 
which  in  common  acception  admit  not  that  appellation :  the 
one  described  by  Matthiolus  under  the  name  of  Pomum 
Adami,  a  very  fair  fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  citron,  but  some- 
what rougher,  chopped  and  crannied,  vulgarly  conceived  the 
marks  of  Adam's  teeth :  another,  the  miit  of  that  plant 
which  Serapion  tenneth  Musa,  but  the  eastern  ChriBtiana 
commonly  the  apples  of  Paraddse ;  not  resembling  an  apple 
in  figure,  and  in  taste  a  melon  or  cucumber.^    Which  fruits 

^  a  vine,]  By  the  &tel  inflaenoe  of  whose  fhiit  the  xmkedneeB  both 
of  Adam  aad  of  Noah  were  ezpoaed.    See  the  Tarffwm  qf  J<maiAaM. 

^  again,  dsc]  The  fruit-shopa  of  London  exhibit  a  larse  kind  of 
citron  labeUed,  Forbidden  FruU,  reapecting  whioh,  and  the  Pomum 
Adami  of  Matthiolns,  I  have  the  following  obliging  and  Batiafiictoiy 
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fdtliough  they  liare  receiyed  ftppeUations  suitable  unto  the 
tradition,  jet  we  cannot  from  thence  infer  they  were  this 
fruit  in  question.  No  more  than  Arbor  pUa^  so  commonly 
called,  to  obtain  its  name  from  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise, 
or  Arbor  Juda,  to  be  the  same  which  supplied  the  gibbet 
unto  Judas. 

Again,  there  is  no  determination  in  the  text ;  wherein  is 
only  particularised,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  tree  good  for 
food,  and  pleasant  unto  the  eye,  in  which  regards  many  excel 
the  apple :  and  therefore  learned  men  do  wisely  conceive  it 
inexplicable;  and  Philo  puts  determination  unto  despair, 
when  he  affirmeth  the  same  kind  of  fruit  was  never  pro- 
duced since.  Surely  were  it  not  requisite  to  have  been  con- 
cealed, it  had  not  passed  unspecified ;  nor  the  tree  revealed 
which  concealed  their  nakedness,  and  that  concealed  which 
revealed  it ;  for  in  the  same  chapter  mention  is  made  of  fig* 
leaves.  And  the  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  un- 
drcumstantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture ;  so  is  it 
qpedfied  that  Elias  sat  under  a  juniper-tree,  Absalom  hanged 
by  an  oak,  and  Zaccheus  got  up  into  a  sycamore. 

And  although,  to  condemn  such  indeterminables,  unto  him 
that  demanded  on  what  hand  Yenus  was  wounded,  the  phi- 
losopher thought  it  a  sufficient  resolution,  to  re-inquire  upon 
what  lee  King  Philip  halted ;  and  the  Jews  not  undoubtedly 
resolved  of  the  scioHea  side  of  Jacob,  do  cautiously  in  theur 
diet  abstain  from  the  sinews  of  both  ;^  jet  are  there  many 
nice  particulars  which  may  be  authentically  determined. 
That  Peter  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  Malchus,  iai  beyond  all 
doubt.  That  our  Saviour  eat  the  Passover  in  an  upper 
rpom,  we  may  determine  from  the  text.  And  some  we  may 
concede  which  the  Scripture  plainly  defines  not.  That  the 
dial  of  Ahaz^  was  placed  upon  the  west  side  of  the  temple, 

notice  from  my  friead  Professor  Lindl^ : — ''  Hie  Awbidden  fruit  of  the 
Londoo  maritets  is  a  Turiety  of  Hae  oUma  deeamana,  and  is  in  fitct  a 
■nail  sort  of  shaddock.  But  as  to  the  Pomwm  Adtuni,  no  one  can 
make  out  exaotly  what  it  was.  The  common  Italian  i^omo  d^Adamo  isr 
a  varietj  of  OUnu  UnuUa:  that  of  Paris  is  a  thidk-skinned  orange  ; 
and  at  least  three  other  things  haye  been  so  odled.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  ascertain  what  Matthiolus  meant  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
waa  a  OUru$  of  some  kind." 

.  *  o/  botk,]  And  this  superstition  hefeoles  them  lOike  in  both.^  ITr. 
*  dial  of  Ahas,]    Suggestions  have  been  made  respecting  thii^  aa 
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we  will  not  deny,  or  contradict  the  description  of  Adrico- 
mius ;  that  Abraham's  servant  put  his  hand  under  his  right 
thigh,  we  shall  not  question ;  and  that  the  thief  on  the  right 
hand  was  sayed,  and  the  other  on  th^  left  reprobated,  to  make 
good  the  method  of  the  last  judicial  dismission,  we  are  ready 
to  admit.  But  surely  in  vain  we  inquire  of  what  wood  was 
Moses'  rod,  or  the  tree  that  sweetenea  the  waters.  Or,  though 
tradition  or  human  history  might  aftbrd  some  light,  whether 
the  crown  of  thorfts  was  made  oipaliurus  ;  whether  the  cross 
of  Christ  were  made  of  those  four  woods  in  the  distich  of 
Durantes,*  or  only  of  oak,  according  unto  Lipsius  and 
Goropius,  we  labour  not  to  determine.  For  though  hereof 
prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories  be  made  by  wiser 
conceivers;  yet  common  heads  will  fly  imto  superstitious 
applications,  and  hardly  avoid  miraculous  or  magical 
expectations.  ^ 

r^owthe  ground  or  reason  that  occasioned  this  expression 
by  an  apple,  might  be  the  community  of  this  fruit,  and  which 
is  o^n  taken  for  any  other.  So  the  goddess  of  gardens  is 
termed  Pomona ;  so  the  proverb  expresseth  it,  to  give  apples 
unto  Alcinous ;  so  the  fruit  which  Paris  decided  was  called 
an  apple ;  so  in  the  garden  of  Hesperides  (which  many  con- 
ceive a  fiction  drawn  from  Paradise)  we  read  of  golden 
apples  guarded  by  the  dragon.  And  to  speak  strictly  in 
this  appellation,  they  placed  it  more  safely  than  any  other ; 
for,  beside  the  great  variety  of  apples,  the  word  in  Greek 
comprehendeth  oranges,^  lemons,  citrons,  quinces ;  and  as 
Bueflius  defineth,t  such  fruits  as  have  no  stone  within,  and 
a  soft  covering  without ;  excepting  the  pomegranate ;  and 

*  Pes  Cedrus  eit,  truncus  Cupretsue,  Oliva  swpremum,  PcUmaque  troM' 
vertum  Chruti  aunt  in  cruce  lignvm. 
t  Jiud.  De  Stirpium  Natura. 

well  as  Bome  other  miracles,  which  seem  to  me  to  proceed  too  much  on 
the  principle  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  compass  of  belief.  Thus  the  dial  only,  not  the  sun,  is  supposed  to 
have  gone  backwards ;  and  that  not  rtaUy,  but  only  apparendyt — ^by  a 
"miraculous  refraction."  Is  it  not  better  to  take  the  literal  meaning, 
content  to  believe  that  to  omnipotence  one  mirade  is  no  greater  thim 
another  ? 

^  ioord  in  Oredc.]  Not  only  in  Greeke  but  in  Latin  also,  all  these  are 
oald  by  the  very  name  of  apple  trees,  bb  Malus  awrantia,  dtria,  effdonia, 
grancOa. — Wr. 
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will  extend  much  further  in  the  acception  of  Spigelius,*  who 
comprehendeth  all  round  fruits  under  the  name  of  apples, 
not  excluding  nuts  and  plums.^ 

It  hath  been  promoted  in  some  constructions  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Canticles,  as  it  runs  in  the  Vulgar  translation,  8ub 
arbore  mah  susciiavi  te,  ibi  corrupta  est  mater  ttta,  ibi  violaia 
est  genitrix  ttui.f  "Which  words,  notwithstanding  paraboli- 
call^r  intended,  admit  no  literal  inference,  and  are  of  little 
force  in  our  translation :  '*  I  raised  thee  under  an  apple-tree, 
there  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth,  there  she  brought  thee 
forth  that  bare  thee."  So  when,  from  a  basket  of  tummer 
fruits  or  apples,  as  the  Vulgar  rendereth  them,  God  by  Amos 
foretold  the  destruction  of  his  people,  we  cannot  say  they 
had  any  reference  imto  the  fruit  of  Paradise,  which  was  the 
destruction  of  man ;  but  thereby  was  declared  the  propin- 
quity of  their  desolation,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer  duration  than  those  horaiy  X  or  soon-decaying  fruits 
of  summer.  Nor,  when  it  is  said  in  the  same  translation, 
Pama  detiderii ^onifMB  tucs  discesserwnt  d  te, — "the  apples 
that  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed  from  thee,"  is  there 
any  {illusion  therein  unto  the  fruit  of  Paradise  ;  but  thereby 
is  threatened  imto  Babylon,  that  the  pleasures  and  delights 
of  their  palate  should  forsake  them.  And  we  read  in  Pierius, 
that  an  apple  was  the  hieroglyphick  of  Ioto,  and  that  the 
statue  of  Venus  was  made  with  one  in  her  hand.  So  the 
little  cupids  in  the  figures  of  Philostratus  $  do  play  with 
apples  in  a  garden ;  and  there  want  not  some  who  have 
symbolized  the  apple  of  Paradise  unto  such  constructions.^ 

Since  therefore  after  this  fruit,  curiosity  fruitlessly  in- 
quireth,  and  confidence  blindly  determineth,  we  shfill  sur- 
cease our  inquisition ;  rather  troubled  that  it  was  tasted, 
than  troubling  ourselves  in  its  decision ;  this  only  we  observe, 
when  things  are  left  uncertain,  men  will  assure  them  by 
determination.  Which  is  not  only  verified  concerning  the 
fridt,  but  the  serpent  that  persuaded ;  many  defining  the 
kind  or  species  thereof.     So  Bonaventure  and  Comestor 

*  laagoge  in  rtm  fferlariam,  f  Cant.  viii. 

t  Fmctus  borcn,  §  PkUostrat,  figure  vi.  De  amonbut. 

*  and  win  extend,  tkc]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
''  Sothe  little  cuspids,  ^c]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 
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affirm  it  was  a  dragon,  Engubinus  a  basilisk,  Delrio  a  Tiper, 
aad  others  a  oommon  snake.^  Wherein  men  still  oontixLue 
the  delusion  of  the  serpent,  who  having  deceived  Eve  in  the 
main,  sets  her  posteritj  on  work  to  mistake  in  the  circum- 
stance, and  endeavours  to  propagate  errors  at  any  hand. 
And  those  he  surely  most  desireth  which  concern  either  GM 
or  himself;  for  thej  dishonour  God,  who  is  absolute  truth 
and  goodness ;  but  for  himself,  who  is  extremely  evil,  and 
the  worst  we  can  conceive,  by  aberration  of  conceit  they 
may  extenuate  his  depravity,  and  ascribe  some  goodness  tnto 
him. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

7%a<  a  Man  hath  oneMibleii  than  a  Woman. 

That  a  man  hath  one  rib  less  than  awoman,  is  a  common 
conceit,  derived  from  the  history  of  Qenesis,  wherein  it  stands 
delivered,  that  Eve  was  framed  out  of  a  rib  of  Adam ;  whence 
it  is  concluded  the  sex  of  men  still  wants  that  rib  our  father 
lost  in  Eve.  And  this  is  not  only  passant  with  the  many,  but 
was  urged  against  Columbus  in  an  anatomy  of  his  at  Pisa, 
where  having  prepared  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  that  chanced 
to  have  thirteen  ribs  on  one  side,  there  arose  a  party  that 
cried  him  down,  and  even  unto  oaths  affirmed,  this  was  the 
rib  wherein  a  woman  exceeded.  Were  this  true,  it  would 
ocularly  silence  that  diq[>ute  out  of  which  side  Eve  was  framed; 
it  would  determine  the  opinion  of  Oleaster,  that  she  was  made 
out  of  the  ribs  of  both  sides,  or  such  as  from  the  expression 
of  the  text*  wAinf^n  there  was  a  plurality  of  ribs  required ; 
and  might  indeed  decry  the  parabofical  exposition  of  Origen, 
Cajetan,  and  such  as  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or 
mutilate  the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive  the 
creation  of  thirteen  nbs. 

But  this  will  not  consist  with  reason  or  inspection.  For  if 
we  survey  the  skeleton  of  both  sexes,  and  therem  the  compage 
of  bones,  we  shall  readily  discover  that  men  and  women  have 
*  Osex  otaUfUi  meU, 

*  makeJ]  Itt  Beemes  to  bee  none  of  these  but  rather  that  species 
which  Scidiffer,  the  great  secretary  of  nature,  with  noe  reference  to  this 
stoiye,  witSj  cals  (Bxercitat.  226,  §)  lyx^\aw$pi!nnvc. — Wr, 
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four  and  twentr  ribe ;  that  is,  twelve  on  each  «ide,  eeyen 
greater,  annexea  imto  the  ^temon,  taai  five  leaser  which  come 
short  thereof.  Wherein  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  eitb^ 
sex  exceed,  the  conformation  is  irregular,  aeflecting  &ow. 
the  common  rate  or  number,  and  no  more  inferrible  upon 
mankind  than  the  monstrosity  of  the  son  of  Bapha,  or  the 
yitious  excess  in  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes.  And 
although  some  difference  there  be  in  figure,  and  the  fismale 
OS  innaminatum  be  somewhat  more  protuberant,  to  make  a 
fairer  cavity  for  the  infant ;  the  coccyx  sometime  more  re- 
fleeted,  to  ^ve  the  easier  delivery ;  and  the  ribs  themselves 
seem  a  Httle  flatter ;  yet  are  they  equal  in  number.  And 
therefore,  while  Aristotle  doubteth  the  relations  made  of 
nations,  which  had  but  seven  ribs  on  a  side,  and  yet  deliver- 
6th,  that  men  have  generally  no  more  than  eight;  as  he 
rejecteth  their  history,  so  can  we  not  accept  of  his  anatomy. 
Again,  although  we  concede  there  wanted  one  rib  in  the 
skeleton  of  Adam,  yet  were  it  repugnant  unto  reason  and 
common  observation  that  his  j^sterify  should  want  the  same. 
For  we  observe  that  mutilations  are  not  transmitted  from 
father  unto  son ;  the  blind  begettii^  such  as  can  see,  men 
with  one  eye  children  with  two,  and  cripples  mutilafce  in 
their  own  persons  do  come  out  perfect  in  their  generations. 
!For  the  seed  conveyeth  with  it  not  only  the  extract  and 
single  idea*  of  every  part,  whereby  it  transmits  their  perfec- 
tions or  infirmities ;  but  double  and  over  again ;  whereby 
sometimes  it  multiplidously  delineates  the  same,  as  in 
twins,  in  mixed  and  numerous  generations.  Parts  of  the 
seed  do  seem  to  contain  the  idea  and  power  of  the  whole; 
so  parents  deprived  of  hands  beget  manual  issues,  and  the 
de^t  of  those  parts  is  supplied  by  the  idea  of  others.  So 
in  one  man  of  com  appearm^  similarly  and  insufficient  fw 
a  plural  germination,  there  lieth  dormant  the  virtuality  of 
many  other ;  and  from  thence  sometimes  proceed  above  an 
hundred  ears.  And  thus  may  be  made  out  the  cause  of 
multiparous  productions ;  for  though  the  seminal  matisrials 
disperse  and  separate  in  the  matrix,  the  formative  operator 
win  not  delineate  a  part,  but  endeavour  the  formation  of  the 
whole ;  effecting  the  same  as  far  as  the  matter  vnll  permit, 
and  from  dividii^  materials  attempt  entire  formations.  And 
therefore,  though  wondrous  strange,  it  may  not  be  impossible 
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^bat  is  confirmed  at  Lausdun  concerning  the  countess  of 
Holland;  nor  what  Albertus  reports  of  the  birth  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty*  And  if  we  consider  the  magnalities  of 
generation  in  some  things,^  we  shall  not  controvert  its  pos- 
sibilities in  others:  nor  easily  question  that  ^at  work, 
whose  wonders  are  only  second  unto  those  of  the  creation, 
and  a  close  apprehension  of  the  one,  might  perhaps  afford  a 
glimmering  lignt,  and  crepusculous  glance  of  the  other. 


CHAPTEE  ni. 

Of  Meikfksdah, 

^niLT  hath  been  every  where  opinioned  by  all  men,  and 
in  all  times,  is  more  than  paradoxical  to  dispute ;  and  so, 
that  Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  we  quietly-  believe :  but  that  he  must  needs  be  so,  is 
perhaps  below  paralogy  to  deny.^  For  hereof  there  is  no 
determination  from  the  text ;  wherein  it  is  only  particularised 
he  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the  patriarchs  whose  age  is 
there  expressed ;  but  that  he  out-lived  all  others,  we  cannot 
well  conclude.^    Eor  of  those  nine  whose  death  is  mentioned 

'  And  if  we  oonnder,  Ac]  "Many  things  are  uaefal  and  convenient^ 
which  are  not  necessarv :  and  if  God  had  seen  man  might  not  want  it» 
how  eaay  had  it  been  for  him  which  made  the  woman  of  that  bone,  to 
turn  the  flesh  into  another  bone  ?  But  he  saw  man  could  not  com- 
phiin  of  the  want  of  that  bone,  which  he  had  so  multiplied,  so  animated. 
O  Grod,  we  can  never  be  loeera  by  thy  changes,  we  have  nothing  but 
what  is  thine,  take  from  us  thine  own  when  thou  wilt ;  we  are  sure  thou 
canst  not  but  give  us  better ! " — Bp.  HaJJCt  Contemji.  book  i.  chap.  2. 

'  i»  perhaps  bdaw  paralogy  to  deny."]  "  To  deny  it  is  not  hastily  to  be 
condemned  Mfalte  reaaonvng,** 

*  we  cannot,  d&c]  If  the  learned  author  had  looked  into  the  tezt> 
Gen.  V.  hee  woulde  have  dasht  this  unnecessary  and  frivolous  discourse, 
for  in  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does  particularly  mention  all  the  9  patriarchs* 
ages,  as  of  men  to  whom  God  gave  such  long  life  for  the  peopling  of  the 
world  :  and  tooke  away  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  Cainc's 
race,  but  in  all  the  other  patriarchal  familyes,  men,  women,  and  children, 
that  they  might  not  live  to  propagate  that  wickedness  which  had  over- 
spread the  world  by  the  marriage  of  Seth's  posterityes  with  Caine  s 
female  issue.  Itt  is  fit  to  beleeve  that  God  would  never  grant  to  any 
of  Gaine's  posterity  longer  live  then  to  the  longest  liver  among  the 
patriarchs,  when  he  intended  to  cutt  off  even  that  life  of  theirs  which 
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before  the  flood,  the  text  expresseth  that  Enoch  was  the 
shortest  liver ;  who  saw  but  three  hundred  sixty-five  years. 
Sat  to  affirm  from  hence,  none  of  the  rest,  whose  age  is  not 
expressed,  did  die  before  that  time,  is  surely  an  illation 
whereto  we  cannot  assent. 

Again  many  persons  there  were  in  those  days  of  longevity, 
of  whose  &ge  notwithstanding  there  is  no  account  in  Scrip* 
ture  ;  as  of  the  race  of  Cain,  the  wives  of  the  nine  patriarchs, 
with  all  the  sons  and  daughters  that  every  one  be^at: 
whereof  perhaps  some  persons  might  out-live  Methusekh  ; 
the  text  intending  only  the  masculine  line  of  Seth,  con- 
ducible  unto  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  antedt* 
luvian  chronology.  And  therefore  we  must  not  contract  the 
lives  of  those  which  are  left  in  silence  by  Moses ;  for  neither 
18  the  age  of  Abel  expressed  in  the  Scnpture,  yet  is  he  con- 
ceived far  elder  than  commonly  opinioned ;  and  if  we  allow 
the  conclusion  of  his  epitaph  as  made  by  Adam,  and  so  set 
down  by  Salian,  Fosuit  mosrens  pater,  cui  a  Jllio  justius 
pasUum  foret,  anno  ah  ortu  rerum  130 ;  ab  Ahele  nato  129, 
we  shall  not  need  to  doubt.  tV^hich  notwithstanding 
Cajetan  and  others  confirm ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  if  we  con- 
ceive that  Abel  was  bom  in  the  second  year  of  Adam,'  and 
Seth  a  year  after  the  death  of  Abel ;  K)r  so  it  being  said, 
that  Adam  was  an  hundred  and  thir^  years  old  when  he 
begat  Seth,  Abel  must  perish  the  year  before,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

And  if  the  account  of  Cain^  extend  unto  the  deluge,  it 
may  not  be  improbable  that  some  thereof  exceeded  any  of 
Seth.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  in  life,  riches,  power,  and  temporal 
blessings,  they  might  surpass  them  in  this  world,  whose 

bee  permitted  them  to  prolonff  till  their  sinus  were  falfild  :  and  there- 
fore tooke  away  lifathnselah  uso  the  yeare  that  hee  sent  the  flood  to 
take  away  all  (universally)  then  living,  save  Noah  and  his  immediate 
fcmily.—  ITr. 

'  tee&nd  year,  Ac]  Abel's  birth  is  not  deducible  necessarily  from 
Scriptare :  his  death  is  more  probable. — Wr, 

^  CainJ]  Betweene  the  creation  and  the  flood  were  1656  yeares,  to 
which,  though  Cain's  owne  accompt  did  not  reach,  yet  his  posteritye 
did.  For  upon  them  was  the  flood  sent,  vet  not  on  them  onlye,  for 
all  the  posterityea  of  the  patriarchal  fiunilyes,  which  doubtless  were 
innumerable,  did  all  perish  in  the  flood,  excepting  only  eight  persons. 
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lives  idated  unto  the  next.  For  bo  when  the  seed  of  Jacob 
was  under  affliction  and  captivity,  that  of  Ishmael  and  Esau 
flourished  and  grew  mighty,  there  proceeding  from  the  <Hie 
twelve  princes,  from  the  other  no  less  than  fourteen  dokei 
and  eignt  kings.  And  whereas  the  age  of  Cain  and  lua 
posterity  is  not  delivered  in  the  text,  some  do  salve  it  from 
the  secret  method  of  Scripture,  which  sometimes  wholly 
omits,  hut  seldom  or  never  delivers  the  entire  duration  of 
wicked  and  fiutUess  persons,  as  is  observable  in  the  history 
of  Esau,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  AmA  therefore 
when  mention  is  made  that  Ishmael  lived  127  years,  some 
conceive  he  adhered  unto  the  faith  of  Abraham,  for  so  did 
others  who  were  not  deeoended  from  Jacob,  for  Job  is 
thought  to  be  an  Idumean,  and  of  the  seed  of  Esau. 

Lastiy,  although  we  rely  not  thereon,  we  will  not  omit 
that  conceit  urg^  by  learned  men,  that  Adam  was  elder^ 
than  Methuselah ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  created  in  the  perfect 
age  of  man,  which  was  in  those  days  50  or  60  years,  for  about 
that  time  we  read  that  thev  begat  children ;  so  that  if  unto 
930  we  add  60  years,  he  will  exceed  Methuselah ;  and  there- 
fore if  not  in  length  of  days,  at  least  in  old  age  he  surpassed 
others ;  he  wa3  older  than  all,  who  was  never  so  young  as 
any.  For  though  he  knew  old  age,  he  was  never  acquainted 
with  pubertjr,  youth,  or  injGsuacy,  and  so  in  a  strict  account 
he  begat  children  at  one  year  old.  And  if  the  usual  com- 
pute will  hold,  that  men  are  of  the  same  age  which  are  bom 
within  compass  of  the  same  year.  Eve  was  as  old  as  her  hus- 
band and  parent  Adam,  and  Cain,  their  son,  coetaneous  unto 
both. 

Now  that  conception,  that  no  man^  did  ever  attain  unto 

'  Adam  wa$  dder.]  This  phimse,  as  itt  ib  oommonly  used,  siffQifies 
elder  in  time,  and  then  itt  sa^es  nothing,  for  who  denyes  itt  1  Sut  in 
lengthe  of  dayes  from  the  birthe  Ad»i  was  not  aoe  old  as  Mathu- 
selah  by  20  yeares. —  Wr. 

^  tluUnoman,  <£c.]  This  is  most  true  defado,  thoogh  the  reason  bee 
but  symbolical,  and  concludes  nothing  neoessarilye.  for  grantiiig  thait 
Adam  was  created  in  the  perfect  age  of  man,  as  then  itt  was,  whidi  was 
rather  100  then  60,  yet  he  lived  noe  more  then  980  in  all,  viz.  solar, 
sydereal,  tropick  years.  To  which  if  yon  add  those  hypothecall  HO 
yeares  (for  they  are  not  reall  bat  imaginaiy  only),  yet  soe  Adam 
would  not  reach  to  1000  by  10  yeares,  and  therafore  the  saying  is  most 
true.— TTr. 
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« thcMiBand  jean,  because  none  should  ever  be  one  day  old 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  unto  whom,  aooording  to  tluit  of 
DaTid,  '^A  thousand  years  are  but  one  day,*'  doth  not 
advanta^  Methuselah.  And  being  deduced  m>m  a  popular 
expression,  which  will  not  stand  a  meiaphysioal  and  strict 
examination,  is  not  of  force  to  diyert  a  serious  inquirer. 
"For  unto  God  a  thousand  yean  are  no  more  than  one 
moment,  and  in  his  sight  Methuselah  lived  no  nearer  one 
day  than  Abel,  for  all  parts  of  time  are  alike  unto  him,  unto 
whom  none  are  referrible,  and  all  things  present  unto  whom 
nothing  is  past  or  to  come ;  and  therefore,  although  we  be 
measured  by  the  sone  of  time,  and  the  flowing  and  continued 
instants  thereof  do  weave  at  last  a  line  and  drde  about  the 
eldest,  ^et  can  we  not  thus  conmienBurate  the  sphere  of 
Trismegistus,^  or  sum  up  the  unsucceesLve  and  stame  dura- 
tion of  God. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
aiuU  there  wu  no  JRaMow  hrfore  tke  Flood, 

Thjlt  there  shall  no  rainbow  appear  fort^  years  before  the 
«nd  of  the  world,  and  that  the  preceding  arought  luito  that 
great  shame  shall  exhaust  the  materials  of  this  meteor,  was 
an  assertion  grounded  upon  no  solid  reason ;  but  that  there 
was  not  any  in  sixteen  hundred  years,  that  is,  before  the 
flood,  seems  deducible  from  Holy  Scripture,  Gen.  ix.,  "  I  do 
set  my  bow  in  the  doud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a 
covenant  between  me  and  the  earth."  From  whence  not- 
withstanding we  cannot  conclude  the  non-existence  of  the 
rainbow,  nor  is  that  chronology  naturally  established,  which 
computeth  the  antiquity  of  ejects  arising  from  physical  and 
aettled  causes,  by  additionaL  impositions  from  voluntary 
determinators.  Now  by  the  decree  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
the  rainbow  hath  its  groimd  in  nature,  as  caused  dt  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  falling  upon  a  rorid  and  opposite  doud,  whereof 
some  reflected,  others  refracted,  beget  that  semicircular 

^  9phcrt  of  Trimegi^Vii,'\  Trinnepstus  Bavd  God  was  a  oircle,  whone 
center,  that  is,  hia  preeentiall  and  immutable  essence,  from  whence  all 
things  have  their  bdnge,  is  every  where,  but  his  circumferenoe,  that 
is,  hLi  inoomprehenBible  infinitj,  xsnoe  whera.— YFr. 
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varietj  we  generally  call  the  raiiibow,  which  must  succeed 
upon  concurrence  of  causes  and  subjects  aptly  predisposed. 
And  therefore  to  conceive  there  was  no  rainbow  before, 
because  GK)d  chose  this  out  sa  a  token  of  the  covenant,  is  to 
conclude  the  existence  of  things  from  their  signalities,  or  of 
what  is  objected  unto  the  sense,  a  coexistence  with  that 
which  is  internally  presented  unto  the  understanding.  With 
equal  reason  we  may  infer  there  was  no  water  before  the 
institution  of  baptism,  nor  bread  and  wine  before  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Again,  while  men  deny  the  antiquity  of  one  rainbow,  they 
anciently  concede  another.  For  beside  the  solary  iris  which 
Gfod  showed  unto  Noah,  there  is  a  lunaiy,  whose  efficient  is 
the  moon,  visible  only  in  the  night,  most  commonly  called  at 
full  moon,  and  some  degrees  above  the  horizon.  Now  the 
existence  hereof  men  do  not  controvert,  although  effected 
by  a  different  luminary  in  the  same  way  with  the  other. 
And  probably  it  appeared  later,  as  being  of  rare  appearance 
and  rarer  observation,  and  many  there  are  which  think  there 
is  no  siich  thing  in  nature ;  and  therefore  by  casual  spec- 
tators they  are  looked  upon  like  prodigies,  and  significations 
made,  not  signified  by  their  natures. 

Lastly,  we  shall  not  need  to  conceive  Gk)d  made  the  rain- 
bow at  this  time,  if  we  consider  that  in  its  created  and  pre- 
disposed nature,  it  was  more  proper  for  this  signification, 
thui  any  other  meteor  or  celestial  appearancy  whatsoever. 
Thunder  and  lightning  had  too  much  terror  to  have  been 
tokens  of  merc^.  Comets  or  blazing;  stars  appear  too  seldom 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  a  covenant  to  be  remembered  often,  and 
might  rather  signify  the  world  should  be  once  destroyed  by 
fire,  than  never  again  by  water.  The  gctktxia  or  milky  circle 
had  been  more  probable ;  for  beside  that  unto  the  latitude 
of  thirty,  it  becomes  their  horizon  twice  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  unto  such  as  live  under  the  equator,  in  that  space 
the  whole  circle  appeareth,  part  thereof  is  visible  unto  any 
situation ;  but  being  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when 
the  air  is  clear,  it  becomes  of  unfrequent  and  comfortless 
signification.  A  fixed  star  had  not  been  visible  imto  all  the 
globe,  and  so  of  too  narrow  a  signality  in  a  covenant  con- 
cerning all.  But  rainbows  are  seen  unto  all  the  world,  and 
every  position  of  sphere.   Unto  our  own  elevation  they  may 
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appear  in  the  morning,  while  the  sun  hath  attained  about 
forty-five  degrees  above  the  horizon,  which  is  conceived  the 
largest  semidiameter  of  any  iris,  and  so  in  the  afternoon  when 
it  hath  declined  unto  that  altitude  again,  which  height  the 
sun  not  attaining  in  winter,  rainbows  may  happen  v^ith  us 
at  noon  or  any  time.  Unto  a  right  position  of  sphere  they 
may  appear  three  hours  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  three 
beK)re  its  setting ;  for  the  sun  ascending  fifteen  degrees  an 
hour,  in  three  attaineth  forty-five  of  altitude.  Even  unto  a 
parallel  sphere,  and  such  as  live  under  the  pole,  for  half  a 
year  some  segments  may  appear  at  any  time  and  under  any 
quarter,  the  sun  not  setting  but  waging  round  about  them. 

But  the  propriely  of  its  election  most  properly  appeareth 
in  the  natural  sign&cation  and  prognostic  of  itself;  as  con- 
taining a  mixed  signality  of  rain  and  fair  weather.  For, 
being  m  a  rorid  doud  and  ready  to  drop,  it  declareth  a  plu- 
vious disposure  in  the  air ;  but  because,  when  it  appears,  the 
sun  must  also  shine,  there  can  be  no  universal  showers,  and 
consequently  no  deluge.  Thus,  when  the  windows  of  the 
great  deep  were  open,  in  vain  men  looked  for  the  rainbow ; 
for  at  that  time  it  could  not  be  seen,  which  after  appeared 
unto  Noah.  It  might  be  therefore  existent  before  the  flood, 
and  had  in  nature  some  ground  of  its  addition.  Unto  that 
of  nature  God  superadded  an  assurance  of  its  promise,  that 
is,  never  to  hinder  its  appearance  or  so  to  replenish  the 
heavens  again,  as  that  we  should  behold  it  no  more.  And 
thus,  without  disparaging  the  promise,  it  might  rain  at  the 
same  time  when  Qoi  showed  it  unto  Noah ;  thus  was  there 
more  therein  than  the  heathens  understood  when  they  called 
it  the  nuncia  of  the  &;ods,  and  the  laugh  of  weeping  heaven  ;* 
and  thus  may  be  degantly  said,  I  put  my  bow,  not  my 
arrow  in  the  clouds,  tlmt  is,  in  the  menace  of  rain,  the  mercy 
of  fair  weather. 

Cabalistical  heads,  who  from  that  expression  in  Isaiah,  t  do 
make  a  book  of  heaven,  and  read  therein  the  great  concern- 
ments of  earth,  do  literally  play  on  this,  and  from  its  semi- 
circular figure  (resembling  the  Hebrew  letter  caph,  whereby 
is  signified  the  uncomfortable  number  of  twentjr,  at  which 
years  Joseph  was  sold,  which  Jacob  lived  under  Laban,  and 

*  MinuplcranUiOlympL  t  Iw.  xxxiv.  4. 
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at  which  men  were  to  go  to  war),  do  note  a  propriety  in  it9 
Biffnification ;  as  thereby  declaring  the  dismal  time  of  the 
dduge.  And  Christian  conceits  do  seem  to  strain  as  high, 
while,  from  the  irradialion  of  the  sun  upon  a  cloud,  they 
apprehend  the  mystery  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  in  tiie 
ODscurity  of  flesh,  by  the  colours  green  and  red,  the  two 
destructions  of  the  world  by  fire  and  water,  or  by  the  colours 
of  blood  and  water,  the  mysteries  of  baptism,  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist.^ 

Laudable  therefore  is  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  rainbow,  do  magnify  the  fidelity  of 
God  in  the  memory  of  his  ooyenant^  according  to  that  ot 
Syracides, ''  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  him  that 
made  it."  And  though  some  pious  and  Christian  pens  have 
only  symboUeed  the  same  firom  the  mystery  of  its  colours^ 
yet  are  there  other  affections  whidi  might  admit  of  theo- 
logical allusions.  Nor  would  he  find  a  more  improper 
stLDJect,  that  should  consider  that  the  colours  are  made  by 
refintction  of  light,  and  the  shadows  that  limit  that  light ; 
that  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  rainbow,  and  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  must  be  in  one  right  line,  that  the  spectator  must 
be  between  the  sun  and  the  rainbow,  that  sometime  three 
appear,  sometime  one  reversed.  With  many  others,  con- 
sidierable  in  meteorological  divinity,  which  would  more 
sensibly  make  out  the  epithet  of  the  heathens,*  and  the 
expression  of  the  son  of  Syrach,  **  Very  beautiful  is  the  rain- 
bow, it  oompasseth  the  heaven  about  with  a  glorious  circle, 
and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it." 


CHAPTEB  V. 

Of  Shem,  Mam,  <md  Japhoh, 
CoKOBBimro  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  that  the  order  of  their  nativity  was  according  to 
that  of  enumeration,^  and  Japheth,  the  youngest  son  (as 
*  JTiawMMciM. 
*  OabaUstical  heads,  dfc]    The  present  pangraph  was  first  added  in 
the  2nd  edition,  in  which  also  the  same  solbject  was  first  noticed  in  the 
last  chapter  of  book  vi. 
*th<uthe4n'deri]lfMfaHviiy,df€.]  Mr.  a  T.BdL^  in  the  5th  chapter 
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ibofit  believe,  as  Austin  and  others  accoimt),  the  sons  of 
Japheth,  and  Europeans  need  not  grant,  nor  wil]  it  so  well 
ooncord  unto  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  its  readiest  interpre- 
tations. For  so  is  it  said  in  our  translation,  Shem  the 
father  of  all  the  sons  of  Heber,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the 
elder,  so  by  the  Septuagint,  and  so  by  that  of  Tremellius. 
And  therefore  when  the  Vulgar  reads  it,  Fratre  Japhet 
majore,  the  mistake,  as  Junius  observeth,  might  be  committed 
by  the  neglect  of  the  Hebrew  accent,  which  occasioned 
Jerome  so  to  render  it,  and  many  after  to  beliere  it.  Nor 
is  that  argument  contem|)tible  which  is  deduced  from  their 
chronology,  for  probable  it  is  that  Koah  had  none  of  them 
before,  knd  begat  them  from  that  rear  when  it  is  said  he 
was  flye  huncbed  years  old,  and  oegat  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth.  Again  it  is  said  he  was  six  hundred  years  old  at 
the  flood,  and  that  two  years  after  Shem  was  but  an  hundred ; 
therefore  Shem  must  We  been  bom  when  Noah  was  five 
hundred  and  two,  and  some  other  before  in  the  year  of  flye 
hundred  and  one. 

of  his  Origines  Biblica,  takes  some  pains  to  proye  not  only  that  Shem 
and  not  Japheth  wm  Noah's  eldest  son  (a  point  admitting  some  contro- 
Tersy),  bat  that  "  the  order  in  whioh  the  names  of  these  three  great 
progenitors  of  the  hnman  spedes  are  invariably  placed  when  mentioned 
together  in  the  saOTed  rolome,  may  therefbn  be  regarded  as  the  order 
of  their  birth."  Whereas  "it  is  plainly  delivered/'  as  Sir  Thomas 
remains,  that  Ham,  whose  name  stands  invariably  second,  was  the 
youngest  son — a  Ikot  which  absohitely  overthrows  this  argument  in 
&vonr  of  Shem's  primog|Bnitur»y  leaving  the  way  open  to  consideration 
on  other  ffroimds.  Mr.  Mke  contends  maX  its  probability  is  "  strength- 
ened by  Uie  sitoataon  of  the  conntiy,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  oocn- 
pied  by  Shem  and  his  descendants,  namely,  that  in  which  Noah  himself 
resided,  while  the  possessions  of  Ham  and  Japheth,  Shem's  yonnger 
brothers,  were  situated,  as  they  would  natoially  be  imagined  to  have 
been,  on  either  nde  of  the  patenud  seat."  He  Itarther  oideavonTB  to 
invaUdate  the  aiigament  against  Shem's  seniority,  cbrawn  from  the 
10th  Gen.  yer.  21, — "  unto  Shem  also  the  fitther  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder," — hv  an  examination  of  similar 
passages  which  would  admit,  if  not  &your  we  interpretation  which  Sir 
Tbnantm  notices,  aa  given  to  this  pasnage  by  the  V  ulgate  and  others, 
vis.,  *'  the  elder  bro&er  of  Japheth."  Neither  does  he  admit  the  chro^ 
nology  to  be  oonolusiye  against  Shem,  but  concludes^  after  a  lengthened 
consideration  of  tiie  pointy  that  "  there  could  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
interval  between  the  500th  year  of  Noah's  life,  and  the  birth  of  the 
&ther  of  Aiphazad  {fShem),  to  allow  of  the  intervention  of  an 
elder  son." 
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Now  whereas  the  Scripture  affbrdeth  the  priority  of  order 
iinto  Shem,  we  cannot  &om  thence  infer  his  primogeniture. 
For  in  Shem  the  holy  line  was  continued,  and  therefore, 
however  bom,  his  genealogy  was  most  remarkable.  So  is 
it  not  unusual  in.  Holy  Scripture  to  nominate  the  younger 
before  the  elder.  So  it  is  said,  that  Terah  begat  Abraham,* 
Nachor,  and  Haram;  whereas  Haram  was  the  eldest. 
So  Eebeccaf  is  termed  the  mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
Nor  is  it  strange  the  younger  should  be  first  in  nomination, 
who  have  commonly  had  the  priority  in  the  blessings  of 
God,  and  been  first  in  his  benediction.  So  Abel  was 
accepted  before  Cain,  Isaac  the  younger  preferred  before 
Ishmael  the  elder,  Jacob  before  Esau,  Joseph  was  the 
youngest  of  twelre,  and  Dayid  the  eleventh  son  and  minor 
cadet  of  Jesse. 

Lastly,  though  Japheth  were  not  elder  than  Shem,  yet 
must  we  not  affirm  that  he  was  younger  than  Cham  ;  for  it 
is  plainly  delivered,  that,  after  Shem  and  Japheth  had 
covered  Noah,  he  awaked  and  knew  what  his  youngest  son 
had  done  unto  him ;  vIoq  6  vewrepoQ  is  the  expression  of  the 
Septuagint,  Filius  minor  of  Jerome,  and  minimus  of  Tre- 
mdlius.  And  upon  these  grounds  perhaps  Josephus  doth 
vary  from  the  Scripture  enumeration,  and  nameth  them 
Shem,  Japheth,  and  Cham  :  which  is  also  observed  by  the 
Annian  IBerosus,  Noah  cum  trihus  filiis,  Semo,  J&peto^ 
Chem,  And  therefore,  although  in  the  priority  of  Shem 
and  Japheth,  there  may  be  some  difficulty,  though  Cyril, 
Epiphanius,  and  Austin  have  accounted  Shem  the  elder, 
and  Sahan  the  annalist,  and  Petavius  the  chronologist, 
contend  for  the  same ;  yet  Cham  is  more  plainly  and  con- 
fessedly named  the  youngest  in  the  text. 

And  this  is  more  conformable  unto  the  Pagan  history 
and  Grentile  account  hereof,  unto  whom  Noah  was  Satan, 
whose  symbol  was  a  ship,  as  related  unto  the  ark,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  divided  the  world  between  his  three  sons. 
Ham  is  conceived  to  be  Jupiter,  who  was  the  youngest  son, 
worshipped  by  the  name  of  Hamon,  which  was  the  Egyptian 
and  African  name  for  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have  cut  off 
the  genitals  of  his  father,  derived  from  the  histoiy  of  Ham, 

♦  Gen.  xi.  t  Gen.  xzviiL 
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who  beheld  the  nakedness  of  his,  and  bj  no  hard  mistake 
might  be  confinned  from  the  text,*  as  Bocharfcusf  hath  well 
observed.® 


CHAPTER  VI. 

That  the  Tower  of  Babd  wot  erected  againtt  a  aecond  Deluge. 

Air  opinion  there  is  of  some  generality,  that  our  fathers 
after  the  flood  attempted  the  tower  oi  Babel,  to  secure 
themselyes  against  a  second  deluge.  Which,  howeyer 
affirmed  hj  Josephus  and  others,  hath  seemed  imi)robable 
unto  many  who  naye  discoursed  hereon.  For  (beside  that 
thej  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  promise  of  God  neyer  to 
drown  the  world  again,^  and  had  the  rainbow  before  their 
^yes  to  put  them  in  mind  thereof),  it  is  improbable  from 
the  nature  of  the  deluge;  which,  being  not  possibly 
•causable  from  natural  showers  above,  or  watery  eruptions 
below,  but  requiring  a  supernatural  hand,^  and  such  as  all 

*  Gen.ix.  22. 

t  Keading  Veioffffod,  et  dbteidii,  for  Veiegged,  et  mmeiavU, — Bochartue 
de  Oeograpktd  »<icrd. 

*  And  this  if  more  conforwuMe,  JfcJ]  This  paragnph  added  in  2nd 
edition. 

*  the  promise  of  Qod,  <t-c.]  This  was  an  argnment  of  beleef  in  the 
fiunily  of  Sem  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  fiunilyes  of  Japhet  now 
in  the  new,  that  conld  not  break  his  promise.  Bnt  to  the  fiunilyea  of 
Ham,  whereof  Ninrnxl  waa  the  cheefe,  it  was  of  noe  force  :  with  them 
itt  was  more  easie  to  slight  first  and  then  to  forget  that  promise :  when 
as  they  had  now  forgot  God  himselfe,  as  appeares  by  this  bold 
attempt,  which  therforo  most  deservedly  ended  in  oonfasion. —  Wr, 

*  requiring  a  supernatural  hand,]  A  late  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Mosaio  account  of  the  deluge,  says,  '*  What  a  scene  of  terrific  and 
awful  desolation  does  this  narratiye  convey  i  ^  How  puerile  those  com- 
ments which  exhibit  animals  and  men  escaping  to  the  highest  grounds 
and  hills  as  l^e  flood  ^advanced.  The  impossibility  of  such  escape 
may  be  immediately  seen.  Neither  man  nor  beast  under  such  drcum- 
stances  could  either  advance  or  flee  to  any  distance.  Any  animal^ 
found  in  the  plain  when  the  flood  began,  would  thus  be  merged  in 
water  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  i  And  were  he 
to  attempt  advancing  up  the  rising  ground,  a  cataract  of  sheet  water 
several  feet  deep  would  be  gushing  all  the  way  in  his  &ce,  besdes 
impendiug  water-spouts  from  the  'flood-gates'  of  heaven,  momentarily 
bursting  over  him ;  he  would  instantly  become  a  prey  to  those  *  mighty 
waters/" 

VOL.  II.  Q  ■ 
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aeknowledge  irreuBtible,  must  needs  dispaEnge  their  know- 
ledge and  judgment  in  so  suceeeslees  attempts. 

Again,  they  must  probably  hear,  and  some  might  know, 
that  the  waters  of  tne  flooa  ascended  fifteen  cubits  aboye 
the  highest  mountains.  Now,  if  (as  some  define)  the  per- 
pendicular altitude  of  the  highest  mountains  be  foui  miles, 
or  (as  others)  but  fifteen  mrlcmgs,  it  is  not  easily  con- 
ceiyed  how  such  a  structure  could  be  efiected,  except  we 
allowed thedescriptian  of  Herodotus  concerning  thetower 
of  BehiB ;  whose  lowest  story  was  in  height  and  breadth 
one  furlong,  and  seyen  more  built  upon  it ;  abating  that  of 
the  Anuian  Beresus,  the  tcaditiQiial  relation  of  Jenmne,  and 
fiftbubns  aceount  of  the  Jews.  Probable  it  is,  that  what 
they  attempted  was  leasiUe,  otherwise  they  had  been  amply 
fooled  in  the  fimtlaes  success  of  their  laoours,  nor  needed 
<Gh>d  to  ihaye  hindered  tiiem,  sayiujg,  "Nothing  will  be 
restrained  from  them,  which  they  begin  to  do."^ 

It  was  improbable  from  theiplace,  that  is,  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar.  And  if  the  situation  of  Sabylon  were 
such  at  first  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
rather  a  seat  of  amenity  and  pleasure,  than  conducing 
unto  this  intention :  it  being  in  a  yeiy  great  plain,  and  so 
improper  a  plaee  to  proyide  agamst  a  general  deluge  by 
towers  aod  eminent  structures,  that  they  were  fiun  to  make 
proyisions  against  particular  and  annual  inundations  by 
oitches  and  trenches,  after  the  'manner  of  Egypt.  And 
therefore  Bir  Walter  Saleigh*  aceordinely  objecteni-:  if  the 
nations  whidi  followed  Nimrod  still  doubted  the  vurprise 
of  a  8ecQiid.flood,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  soundeth  iQ  to  tiiie  ear  of  reason,  that  they 
would  haye  spent  many  years  in  that  low  and  oyerflown 
yalley  of  Mesopotamia.  And  therefore  in  this  situation, 
they  chose  a  mace  more  likely  to  haye  secured  them  from 
the  world's  aestruction  by  me,  than  another  deluge  of 
water:  and,  as  Piarius  obseinreth,  some  haye  coneeiyed  that 
thk  was  their  intention. 

Xastly,  the  reason  is  deliyered  in  the  text.    '^Letua 

«  'ITittorffqf  (Ae  WoM. 

^  fokcte  hweit  ilory,  il(c.l  This  psnsge  wm  aitersd  and  eiikffged  fai 
{he  2nd  edition. 
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build  US  a  cify  and  a  tower,  whose  top  .may  reach  unto 
heafen,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  flest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  whole  earth ;"  as  wehafe  already  begun  to 
wander  oyer  a  part.  These  were  Ae  <^en 'ends  proposed 
unto  the  people;  but  the  secret  design  of  K^orod,  was  to 
settle  unto  himself  a  pUice  of  dominion,  and  rule  orer  his 
brethren,  as  it  after  sueeeeded,  aoeording  iu>  the  delivery 
of  the  text,  "  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel." 


oHAPTBatt  wn. 

Of  the  Mandraket  gf  Zeak. 

W:b  shall  not  omit  the  mandrakes^  of  Leah,  according  to 
the  histoiy  of  Genesis.  ^  And  Beuben  went  out  in  the 
days  of  wheat-harvest,  and  found  mandrakes  in  the  field, 
and  brought  tiiem  unto  his  mother  Leah.  ThenEaehel 
said  unto  Leah,  Giye  me,  I  praythee,  of  thy  son's  man- 
drakes :  and  she  saith  imto  her,  Is  it  a  small  matter  that 
thou  hast  taken  my  husband,  and  wouldst  thou  take  my 
son's  mandrakes  aboP  And  iBachel  said,  Therefore  he 
shall  lie  *with  thee  -this  night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes.'* 
Erom  whence  hath  arnen  a  common  conceit,  that  Bachel 
reguested  ^ese  j^lants  as  a  medicine  df  fecundation,  or 
whereby  she  might  become  fruitfiil.  Which  notwithstand- 
ingiB  yeiy  questionable,  and  of  incertaintFatfa. 

jB*or,  first,  from  the  oompanson  of  one  text  witii  another, 
whether  the  mandrakes  We  mentioned  be  the  same  plant 
which  holds  that  name  wi^  us,  there  is  some  cause  to 
doubt.  l%e  iford  is  used  in  another  plaee  of  Scriptuie,* 
when  the  church  inviting  her  beloved  into 'the  fields,  amonfi^ 
the  deligfatM  fruits  of  grapes  and  pomegnmates,  it  is  saiC 

•  Oant.  Tii. 


^  mijmdrake»,\    For  a  brief  descriptioii  of  a  plant  bearing  this  i 
«eeyoI.i. 

B088  QondndeB  a  page  of  critidam  on  oar  author's  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  popular  opinion  ef  Baohel's  motlTes  for  requesting  the  man- 
dnlces—by  the  following  pithy  ezpostolation : — "To  be  brie(  I  would 
kno>w,  whether  it  be  a  greater  error  in  me  ioaiBim  that  which  is 
denied  by  nme^  or  in  him  to  deny  that  wfaich^is  afflmed  liy  all !" 
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''The  mandrakes  give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all 
maimer  of  pleasant  fruits."  Now  instead  of  a  smell  of 
delight,  our  mandrakes  afford  a  papayerous  and  unpleasant 
odour,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple,  as  is  discoverable  in 
their  simplicity  or  mixture.  The  same  is  also  dubious  from 
the  different  interpretations:  for  though  the  Septuagint 
and^  Josephus  do  render  it  the  apples  of  mandrakes  in  this 
text,  jet  in  the  other  of  the  Canticles,  the  Chaldee  pan^ 
phrase  termeth  it  balsam.  B.  Solomon,  as  Drusius  ob- 
serveth,  conceives  it  to  be  that  plant  the  Arabians  named 
Jesemin.  Oleaster,  and  Georgius  Nenetus,  the  lilj ;  and 
that  the  word  dudaim  may  comprehend  any  plant  that  hath 
a  good  smell,  resembleth  a  woman's  breast,  and  flou- 
risheth  in  wheat-harvest.  Tremellius  interprets  the  same 
for  any  amiable  flowers  of  a  pleasant  and  delightful  odour. 
But  the  Geneva  translators  have  been  more  wary  than  any ; 
for  although  they  retain  the  word  mandrake  in  the  text, 
they  in  effect  retract  it  in  the  mai^in ;  wherein  is  set  down 
the  word  in  the  original  is  dudaim,  which  is  a  kind  of  fruit 
or  flower  unknown. 

Nor  shall  we  wonder  at  the  dissent  of  en>osition,  and 
dif&culty  of  definition  concerning  this  text,  if  we  perpend 
how  variously  the  vegetables  of  Scripture  are  expounded, 
and  how  hard  it  is  in  many  places  to  make  out  the  species 
determined.  Thus  are  we  at  variance  concerning  the  plant 
that  covered  Jonas:  which  though  the  Septuagint  doth 
render  cohcynthiSy  the  Spanish  caUtbaca,  ana  ours  accord- 
ingly a  gourd,  yet  the  Vulgar  translates  it  hedera  or  ivy ; 
and  as  Grotius  observeth,  Jerome  thus  translated  it,  not  as 
the  same  plant,  but  best  apprehended  thereby.  The  Italian 
of  Diodati,  and  that  of  TremelliuirhA^e  named  it  ricinuSf 
and  so  hath  ours  in  the  margin ;  for  paltna  OhrisH  is  the 
same  with  rieinus.  The  Geneva  translators  have  herein 
been  also  circumspect,  for  they  have  retained  the  original 
word  kikcdon,  and  ours  hath  also  affixed  the  same  unto  the 
margin. 

Nor  are  they  indeed  always  the  same  plants  which  are 
delivered  under  the  same  name,  and  appellations  commonly 
received  amongst  us.  So  when  it  is  said  of  Solomon,  that 
he  writ  of  plants,  ''from  the  cedar  of  Lebanus,  unto  the 
hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall,*'  that  is  from  the 
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greatest  tmto  the  smallest,  it  cazmot  be  well  conceiyed  our 
common  hyssop :  for  neither  is  that  the  least  of  vegetables, 
nor  observed  to  grow  upon  walls ;  but  rather  as  Lemnius 
well  conceivethy  some  land  of  the  capillaries,  which  are  very 
small  plants,  and  only  grow  upon  walls  and  stony  places. 
Nor  are  the  four  species  in  the  holy  ointment,  cinnamon, 
myrrh,  Calamus,  ana  cassia,  nor  the  other  in  the  holy  per- 
fume, frankincense,  gfactey  onycha^  and  galhanwny  so  agree- 
ably expounded  unto  those  in  use  with  us,  as  not  to  leave 
considerable  doubts  behind  them.  Nor  must  that  perhaps 
be  taken  for  a  simple  unguent,  which  Matthew  only 
termeth  a  precious  ointment ;  but  rather  a  composition,  as 
Mark  and  John  imply  by  pisHck  nard,  that  is  faithfully 
d^>ensed,  and  may  be  that  fiuuous  composition  described 
by  Dioscorides,  made  of  oil  of  ben,  mMohathrum,  juncu^ 
odoratus,  eoHus,  amomumy  myrrh,  balsam,  and  nard,*  which 
Qdlen  affirmeth  to  have  been  in  use  with  the  delicate  dames 
of  Bome,  and  that  the  best  thereof  was  made  at  Laodicea, 
from  whence  by  merchants  it  was  conveyed  unto  other 
parts.  Eut  how  to  make  out  that  translation  concerning 
the  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin,  we  are  still  to  seek ; 
for  we  find  not  a  word  in  the  text  that  can  properly  be 
rendered  anise,  the  Ghreek  being  AviyOdv,  which  the  Latins 
call  anethum,  and  is  properly  Englished  dill.  Lastly,  what 
meteor  that  was,  that  fed  the  Israelitea  so  many  years, 
they  must  rise  again  to  inform  us.  Nor  do  they  make  it 
out,t  who  will  have  it  the  same  with  our  manna ;  nor  will 
any  one  kind  thereof  or  hardly  all  kinds  we  read  of,  be 
able  to  answer  the  qualities  thereof,  delivered  in  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  is,  to  6m  upon  the  ground,  to  breed  worms,  to 
melt  with  the  sun,  to  taste  like  fresh  oil,  to  be  ground  in 
mills,  to  be  like  coriander  seed,  and  of  the  colour  of 
bdellium.t^ 

Again,  it  is  not  deducible  from  the  text  or  concurrent 
sentence  of  comments,  that  Bachel  had  any  such  intention, 
and  most  do  rest  in  the  determination  of^^Austin,  that  she 
desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude,  or  suavity.    Nor  is  it 

*  V.  Matthioli  Bput. 

t  Y.  DocUuimium  Chry90ttom.    Magwmm  deMaiMM, 

*  LaiUy,  ^c]    This  paange  mui  added  in  the  2iid  ediiioiu 
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probable  she  would  hMve  redgned  ber  bed  unto  Leah,  when 
at  Ibe  same  tiino  she  had  obtained  a  medicine  to  finotify 
heraelf.  And.  diaEefine  Dnurius^  who  hath  expraaidy  and 
&yonrabl7  trosted  heueof,  ia  so  £ir  from  ooneeding  thia. 
intention,  that  he  phiinly  oondudeth,  Soe  quo  modoUUs 
in  mefUem  vmerii;,  eonfieere  nequeo  ; — ^^  how  tfaifr  oonoeit  fdl 
into  men's  minds,  it  cannot  fall  into  mine ;"  for  tiie  Scnp« 
ture  deliyeieth  it  not^  nor  can  it  be  dearly  deduced  from 
the  text. 

Thirdly,  if  Bachd  had  any  such  intention,  yet  hadtfaey 
no  such  effects  for  she  conceived  not.  many  years  after,  of 
Joseph ;  whensas  in  the  mean  time  Leah  haa  three  children, 
Issachar,  2M)ulon,  and  Dinah. 

Lastly,  although  at  that  time  they  failed  of  this  effect^ 
yet  is  it  mainly  questionable  whether  they  had  any  such, 
virtue^  either  in  tne  opinions  of  those  times^  or  in  theur 
proper  nature.  That  tne  opinion  was  popular  in  ^e  land 
of  Canaan,  it  is  improbable ;  and  had  Leah  imderstoed  thus, 
much,  she  would  not  surely  haye  parted  with  fniits  of  suoh 
a  fiiculty ;  eqpeoially  unto  Bachel,  who  was  no  friend  unto 
heiL  AB  for  its  proper  nature,  the  ancients  have  senerally, 
esteemed  it  narcotiek  orstupefactiye,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  poisens,  set  down  by  Dioscoiides,  Gfalen, 
^tius,  iBginetsy  and  seyend  antidotes  delivered  by  them 
against  it.  It  was^.  Ioonfes%  from  good  antiquity,  and  ia 
the  days  of  Theoj^hrastus,  accounted  a  philter  op  plant  that 
conoiliatea  affection.;  and  so  delivered  by  Pioscoridest 
And  this  intent  might,  seem  most  probable,  had  they  not. 
been  the  wives  of  holy  Jacob  ;  had  Bachel  presented  them 
unto  him,  and  not  requested  them  for  hersem 

Now  what  Biosoorides  affiimeth  in  favour  of  this  effect^ 
that  the  grains  of  the  apples  a£  mandrakes  mundify  tiio. 
matrix,  and  applied  with  sulphur  stop  the  fluxes  of  women, 
he  overthrows  again  by  quauties  destructive  unto  concep- 
tion ;  affirming  ^iso  tiiat  the  juice  tiiereof  purgetfa  upward, 
like  hellebore ;  and  applied  in  pessaiieaP  provokes  tiie 
menstnunis  flows,  and  pnocures  abortion*     Petms-  His- 

Eanus,  or  Pope  John  the  Twentieth,  speaks  more  directiy  in 
is  Thesaurus  Pauperum :  wherein  among  the  receipts  of 
fecundation,  he  experimentally  commendeth  the  ydne  of 
^  pmurimJ]    Medidnes  muds  into  an  oblong  sbi^fio. 
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mandrakes  given  with  triphera  magna.  But  the  Bonl  of  the 
medicine  may  lie  in  trtphera  magna,  an  excellent  com- 
position,  and  for  this  effeefe  oommfinded  by  Nicolaus. 
And  whereas  Levinus  Lemnius,  that  eminent  physician, 
doth  also  concede  this  effect,  it  is  from  manifeist  causes 
and  qualities  elemental  oecasionaUy  producing  the  same, 
for  he  imputeththe  same  unto  the  coldness  of  thai?  simple^, 
and  is  oi  opinion  that  in  hot  dimates,  and  where  tiie 
uterine  parts  exceed  in  heat,,  by  the  ooldneaa  hereof  thej 
may  be  reduced  into  a  oonoepiive  oonstikition,  andcRuus. 
acoommodable  unto  genention;  whereby  indeed  we  will  not. 
deny  the  due  and  frequent  use-  may  proeeed  unto  some 
effect;. from  whence,  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  in&ra 
fertilitating  condition  or  propeitjr  of  feonndation.  ?orin> 
this  way  aU-  vegetables  do  make  miit&il  acoording  unto  the. 
complexion  of  the  matrix ;  if  that  excel  in.  heat»  plants 
exceeding  in  cold  do  raetify  it;,  if  it  be  cold^  omplefl  that. 
are  hot  reduce  it ;,  if  div;  moiak ;  if  moist,  dxy  correot  it; 
in  which  division  all  plants  are  oomprehentled.  But  to 
distinguish  thus  much  is  ai  point  of  art,,  and  beyond  the 
methw  of  Bachel's  or  feminine  physic.  Again^  wnereas  it 
may  be  thoudlit  tiiat  mandrakes  may  fecundate,  since  poppy 
ham  obtained  the  epithet  of  fruitful„and  that  fertility  was 
hieroglyphically  described  by  Yenus  with  an  headiof  poppy 
in  her  hand ;  the  reason  hereof  was  the.  multitude,  of  seed, 
within  itself^  and  no  snoh  multiplying  in  human  seneration. 
And  lastly,  whereas  they,  may  seem  to  have  this  quality 
(sinoe  opium  itself  is  conceived  to  extimulate  unto  venery, 
and  for  that  intent  is.  sometimes  used  by  Turks,  Per* 
sians,  and  most  oriental  nations),  although  Windenis  doth 
seem  to  favour  the  conceit,  yet  Amatus  Lusitanus,  and 
BodericuB  a  Castro,  aie  against  it;  Qarcias  ab  Horto 
refutes  it  from  experiment ;  and  they  speak  probably  who 
affirm  the  intent  and  effect  of  eating  opium  is  not  so  much 
to  invigorate  themselves  in*  coition,  as  to  prolong*  the  act, 
and  spin  out  the  motiomr  of  carnality. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Of  the  Thrte  Kinfft  of  CoUeinJ 

A  coHHOir  conceit  there  is  of  the  three  kings  of  GoUein, 
conceiyed  to  be  the  wise  men  that  trayelled  unto  our  Saviour 
b^  the  direction  of  the  star.  Wherein  (omitting  the  large 
discourses  of  Baronius,  Pineda,  and  Moni»cutius),  that  thej 
might  be  kings,  beside  the  ancient  tradition  and  authority  of 
many  &thers,  the  Scripture  implieth ;  '<  The  Oentiles  shall 
come  to  thy  li^t,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thj  rising. 
GDhe  kings  of  Tharas  and  the  Isles,  the  kings  of  Arabia  and 
Saba  shflJl  offer  gifts."  Which  places  most  Christians  and 
many  rabbins  interpret  of  the  Messiah.  Not  that  thej  are 
to  be  conceiyed  potent  monarchs,  or  mighty  kings,  but 
toparchs,  kings  of  cities  or  narrow  territories ;  such  as  were 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  the  kings  of  Jericho  and 
Ai,  the  one  and  thirty  which  Joshua  subdued,  and  such  a» 
some  conceiye  the  friends  of  Job  to  haye  been. 

Eut  although  we  grant  they  were  kings,  yet  can  we  not 
be  assured  they  were  three,  for  the  Scripture  maketh  no 
mention  of  any  number ;  and  the  number  of  their  presents, 
gold,  myrrh,  and  firankincense,  concludeth  not  the  number 
of  their  persons ;  for  these  were  the  commodities  of  tiieir 
country,  and  such  as  probably  the  queen  of  Sheba  in  one 
person  had  brought  before  unto  Solomon.  So  did  not  the 
sons  of  Jacob  diyide  the  present  unto  Joseph,  but  are  con* 
ceiyed  to  carry  one  for  them  all,  according  to  the  expression 
of  their  father ;  ''  Take  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land  in  your 
vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present."  And  therefore 
their  number  being  uncertain,  what  credit  is  to  be  given 
unto  their  names,  Gasper,  Melchior,  Balthazar,^  what  to  the 

'  Three  hUigt  of  ColUin.]    Ck>logne  on'tha  Bhine. 
*  0<uper,  <f»e.]  Aooordiiig  to  the  following  distioh  in  Fata  AfigUh 
£omana,  p.  7 : 

Tret  rages  r^  regum  tria  dona  ferebant ; 
MyrrliMn  homini,  nnoto  anium,  thura  dedere  Deo. 

Selden  oays,  that  **  our  ehnnng  kinst  and  queens,  on  twelfth  nighty 
has  refiBranoe  to  the  thxee  kings."— ToMe  Talk,  p.  20.  See  also  Unkenal 
Magatime,  1774 ;  Sir  E.  Pterit  WummOi,  1682,  in  Fa22an<^«  (>i^ 
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charm  thereof  against  the  fallmg  Bickness,  or  what  unto  their 
habits,  complexions,  and  corporu  accidents/ we  must  rely  on 
their  uncertain  stoiy,  and  received  portraits  of  Collein. 

Lastly,  although  we  grant  them  kings,  and  three  in  num^ 
ber,  yet  could  we  not  conceive  that  they  were  kings  of  Col- 
lein. Por  although  Collein  were  the  chief  city  of  the  TJbii, 
then  cfJled  Ubiopolis,  and  afterwards  Agrippina,  yet  will  no 
history  inform  us  there  were  three  kings  thereof.  Beside,, 
these  being  rulers  in  their  countries,  and  returning  home,, 
would  have  probably  converted  their  subjects ;  but  according 
unto  Munster,  their  conversion  was  not  wrought  until  seventy 
years  after,  by  Matemus,  a  disciple  of  Peter.  And  lastly,  it 
is  said  that  the  wise  men  came  from  the  east ;  but  CoUem  is 
seated  westward  from  Jerusalem ;  for  Collein  hath  of  longi- 
tude thirty-four  degrees,  but  Jerusalem  seveniy-two. 

The  ground  of  aXi  was  this.  These  wise  men  or  kings 
were  probably  of  Arabia,  and  descended  fitom  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  who  apprehending  the  mystery  of  this  star,  either 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  prophecy  of  EaJaam,  the  prophecy 
which  Suetonius  mentions,  received  and  constantly  believed 
through  all  the  east,  that  out  of  Jewry  one  should  come  that 
should  rule  the  whole  world,  or  the  divulged  expectation  of 
the  Jews  from  the  expiring  prediction  of  Daniel,  were  by 
the  same  conducted  unto  Judea,  returned  into  their  country, 
and  were  after  baptized  by  Thomas.  From  whence  about 
three  hundred  years  after,  by  Helena,  the  empress,  their 
bodies  were  translated  to  Constantinople.  From  thence  by 
Eustaidus  unto  Milan,  and  at  last  by  Benatus,  the  bishop^ 
unto  Collein,  where  they  are  believed  at  present  to  remain, 
their  monuments  shown  unto  strangers,  and  having  lost  their 
Arabian  titles,  are  crowned  kings  of  Collein. 

ledan.  i.  No.  1.  p.  124. — ^A  writer  in  the  OenUeman*a  Magasine,  however, 
Yol.  xjudy.  p.  599,  refers  the  twelfth  night  cake  to  the  Boman  custom 
cff  casting  dice  to  decide  who  should  be  rex  eowrivU, 

It  appears  from  Cfentleman^t  Magatrnt,  that  on  twelfth  day,  1786,  th& 
king  and  the  prince,  at  the  chapel-royaJ,  St.  James's,  made  their  offer- 
ings of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  These  oontinae  to  be  annually 
isM(d-iy  proxy,-^Him^$  Mvcry-day  Book,  vol.  L  p.  59. 
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GlIAfTEBi  M. 

OfihefpodoXJ6ki^JBaptist,ZdeugUand  WUdffoney. 

GoHOiBiiaKG  the  food:  of  John  Baptist  in  the  wildemefls, 
loeastB  and  mid  hone^,  lera.popnlar  opiniatrity  ehonld  arise, 
we  wall  deliver  the  cmef  opiniona*  The  ^reb  oonoeired  the 
locnsta  here  mentioned,  to  be  thai?  fruit  which,  the  Gkeeks 
name  KcpdrtoM,  mentbned  by  Jkika  in  the  diet  of  the  piodi^ 
Bon»  the  Latins  sUiquaf  and  some  jmnm»  9aneH  JoJumnu,  in* 
eluded  in  a  broad  pod,  and.  indeed  a  taste  almost  as  pleasant 
as  honey.  But  lius  opinion  doth  not  so  truly  impugn  that 
of  the  locusts,  and  might  xatiiet  oalli  imto  oontroversy  the 
meaning  of  wild  honey. 

The  second  affirmed  l£at  tfaqr  >irore!  the  tops  or  tender 
crops  of  trees ; .  for  so  hautu  also . signifieth.  whioh  oonoeit 
is  plausible  in  Latin,  bat  will  not  hold  in  Gbeek,  whevein 
the  word  is  iucpln;  except  fos'^i^cy^^^  i^^ad  £uQp6BpyajOt 
oKpifiovee^  which  agmfy  1^  extremities  of  trees,  of  wfaioh 
belief  hare  divers  been ;  more  confidkitiy  Isidore  Pehunota, 
who  in  his  episdes.  plainly  affiimetii  liiey  think  unleamedly 
who  are  of  auother  belief..  And  tfaie  so  wnought  upon  BaiXH 
nius,  that  he  oondudeth  in  neutmliiy;  JESmt  oum  9onbai 
liidaruSf  d^iendum.  nabit'  non  egt,  ei  totumrdinquimugi 
leetoris  arhUrio  ;  nam  oantiat  Ortooam  dieHonem  iucpi^Do^  et 
loouttam^  inseeH'  gom$§t  et  arbsrum.  gummitaiBi  ngnifioate, 
Sed  faUiiur,  saith  Uontaeutius,  nam  conttat  oontrariumf. 
iucplha  apud  nuiktm  auAorem.  cla9uoum.iusp6^vampn^care. 
But  above  all  Paracelsus  with  most  animosity  promotsth 
this  opinion,  and  in  his  book  DsMelle  spareth  not  his  friend 
Erasmus.  Hoc  a  nownullis  iia  explicatur  ut  dicant  loeuHas 
aid  eioadaa  Jbhanni  pro  oibo  Juiue  ;.  9ed  hi  stuiHtiam  diad' 
midare  non  posauntf,  veUtH  Jeronifmua^  Snumus;,.^  aUi  pro* 
pheta  neoterwi  in  LadmiiU^immortmi 

A  third  affirmeth  that  they  were  propeiiy  locuste,  i^t  is, 
a  sheath-winged  and  six-footed  ixxsect^  such  as  is  ourgrass- 
hopper.  And  this  opinion  seems  more  probable  than  the 
other.®    Por  beside  the  authority  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Chry- 

'  and  (hit  opinion,  Ac]  Bobs  contends  against  the  Dr.  for  the  g^reater 
probability  that  John's  diet  was  vegetable — on  the  ground  that,  as  he 
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Bostom,  Hilarj,  imd  Ambrose  to  oonfinn  it,  this  is  the  proper 
mgnifioation  of  tiie  word,  thus  used  iiLSeiapture  hy  tte  3^ 
tiuigint ;  Ghreek  vocabularieB  thus  expound  it ;  Suidas  on 
the  word  ^ucp2c  obsecres  it  to  be-that  animal  whereupon  tiie 
Baptist  fed  iu: the  desert:  in  this: semse  the  word  isused 
by  Aristotle,  Dioseorides^  Qaloi^.and  seyerel  human  authors* 
And hisdj,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  thisinteipretation}  nor 
anj  solid  reason  why  we  should  dedine  it,  it  being  a  food 
peimitteduntothe  Jews,  whereof  four  kinds  are  reekoned  up 
among  olean  meats.  Besides,  not.  only  the  Jews,  but  many 
other  nations,  long  before  and'  ainoe,  hare  made  an  usual 
food  thereof.  That  the  Ethiopians^  Mauritanians,  and^ 
Arabians*  did  commonly  eat  them,  is-  testified  b^  Diodoms, 
Strsbo,  Solinus,  .Slian,  and.  Pliny ;  that  they  still  feed  on 
thflon  is  oanfirmed  by  Leo,  Gadamustos,  and  others  John 
therefore,  as  our  Saviour  saith,,  '^oame  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,"  that  is»  far  bom  the  diet  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
riotous  plaoes,  but  faredoosnely  and  pooriy,  aoeording  unto 
the  apparel  he  wore,  that  is^  of  camel's  luur ;.  the  place  of 
his  abode — ^the  wildomess;  and  the  doctrine  he  preached— 
humiliation  and  repentance. 


CHAFEEBZ. 

7!hatJoh^  ihtBwngdUt  Jkovid  not  die. 

Thb  conceit  of  the  long  liYiiig,,or  rather  not  dyings  of 
John  the  EvsngeUst^  although  it  seem  inconriderable,  and 
not  much  weightier  than  that  of  Joseph,  the  wandering  Jew, 
yet  being  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  abetted  by  authors  of 
all  times,  it  shall  not  escape  our  enquiry.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  speech  of  our  Soriour  imto  Peter  alter  the  prediction  of 
his  martyrdom :  *^  Peter  saith  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  what  shidl 
this  man  do  ?    Jlesus  saitii  untd  him,  HI  will  that  he  tarry 

BtiiiopiftDB,  who  W€are  aooastomed  to  nm  foeuftt  ^r  Ibed,  almort  aU  ftU 
a  prey  io  pkthiriatit,  ii  m-totantHy  to  be  bfllieved  ths^  John  would  have 
adopted  a  diet  likely  to  entail  bo  loathaomo  a  disease. — Arcavia,  p.  95. 

Tkere  is  one  species  of  the  acacia  tribe  called  the  Aoiwy  locuit,  bearing 
ft'hBge  and'  ywj  tmott  pod;  wiuoh  is  ym.  onrnimmly  befled  and  eaten 
in Ameriaa ;  MMl-tfakia aappmtd to'haive bMniUe fi>ad of ihe JBIaptiirt^ 
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tintil  I  come,  what  ia  that  to  thee  P  Follow  thou  me.  Then 
went  this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  this  dis* 
ciple  should  not  die."* 

Now  the  belief  hereof  hath  been  receiyed  either  grossly 
and  in  the  general,  that  is,  not  distinguishing  the  manner  or 
particular  way  of  this  continuation,  in  which  sense  probably 
the  grosser  and  undisceming  party  received  it;  or  more 
distinctly,  apprehending  the  manner  of  his  immortality,  that 
is,  that  John  should  never  properly  die,  but  be  translated 
into  Paradise,  there  to  remam  with  Enoch  and  Elias  until 
about  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  should  be  slain  with  them 
under  Antichrist,  according  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse  ;V<  I 
will  give  power  unto  my  Wo  witnesses,  and  they  shall  pro* 
phesy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  cfays  clothed 
m  sackcloth ;  and  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testi- 
mony, the  beast  that  asoendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit 
shall  make  war  against  them,  and  overcome  them  and  kill 
them."  Hereof,  as  Earonius  observeth,  within  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  Hippolytus  the  martyr  was  the  first 
assertor,  but  hath  been  maintained  by  Metaphrastes,  by 
Ereculphus,  but  especially  by  Georgius  Trapezuntius,  who 
hath  expressly  treated  upon  this  text,  and  although  he  lived 
but  in  the  last  century,  aid  still  afSrm  that  John  was  not  yet 
dead. 

The  same  is  also  hinted  by  the  learned  Italian  poet  Dante, 
who  in  his  poetical  survey  of  Paradise,  meeting  with  the  soul 
of  St.  John,  and  desiring  to  see  his  body,  received  answer 
firom  him,  that  his  bo^  was  in  earth,  and  there  should 
remain  with  other  bodies  until  the  number  of  the  blessed 
were  accomplished.^ 

In  terra  b  terra  il  mio  oorpo,  et  aaragli 
TVmto  con  gli  altri,  che  1'  numero  noetro 
Con  r  etemo  proposito  b'  aggoagli. 

^  As  for  the  gross  opinion  that  he  should  not  die,  it  is  sufi&- 

ciently  refuted  by  that  which  first'  occasioned  it,  that  is,  the 

Scripture  itself,  and  no  further  off  than  the  very  subsequent 

verse :  '^  Yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  he  should  not  die,  but 

*  John  zzi 

*  The  mme  u  alto  himted,  ^c]  Ttda  pangnph,  together  with  the 
Itdian  qnotation  which  follows  1%,  was  first  added  in  the  6th  edition. 
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if  I  will  that  lie  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  " 
And  this  was  written  hy  John  himself,  whom  the  opinion 
concerned,  and  (as  is  conceiyed)  many  years  after,  when 
Peter  had  suffered  and  foMlled  the  prophecy  of  Christ. 

Por  the  particular  conceit,  the  foundation  is  weak,  nor  can 
it  be  made  out  from  the  text  alleged  in  the  Apocalypse ;  for 
beside  that  therein  two  persons  only  are  named,  no  mention 
is  made  of  John,  a  third  actor  in  this  tragedy.  The  same  is 
also  overthrown  by  history,  which  recordeth  not  only  the 
death  of  John,  but  assigneth  the  place  of  his  burial,  that  is, 
Ephesus,  a  ci^  in  Asia  Minor ;  whither,  after  he  had  been 
banished  into  !Patmos  by  Domitian,  he  returned  in  the  reign 
of  Nerya,  there  deceased,  and  was  buried  in  the  days  of 
Trajan.  And  this  is  testified  by  Jerome,  bv  Tertullian,  by 
Chrysostom,  and  Eusebius*  (in  woose  days  his  sepulchre  was 
to  be  seen),  and  by  a  more  ancient  testimony  alleged  also 
by  him,  that  is,  of  Folycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  not  many 
successions  after  John ;  whose  words  are  these,  in  an  epistle 
unto  Victor,  bishop  of  Eome :  Johannes  ille  qui  supra  pectus 
JDomini  recwmbehaty  doctor  opOmus,  apud  JE/phesum  dormivit. 
Many  of  the  like  nature  are  noted  by  Baronius,  Jan- 
aenius,  Estius,  Lipellous,  and  others. 

iN'ow  the  main  and  primitive  ground  of  this  error  was  a 
gross  mistake  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  a  false  apprehen- 
sion of  his  meaning ;  understanding  that  positively  which 
was  but  conditionally  expressed,  or  receiving  that  affirma- 
tively which  was  but  concessively  delivered.  For  the  words 
of  our  Saviour  run  in  a  doubtful  strain,  rather  reprehending 
than  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  Peter :  as  though  he  should 
have  said,  "  thou  hast  thy  own  doom,  why  enquirest  thou 
after  thy  brother's  ? — ^what  relief  unto  thy  affliction  will  be 
the  society  of  another's  ? — why  pryest  thou  into  the  secrets 
of  God's  will  ? — ^if  he  stay  until  I  come,  what  concemeth  it 
thee,  who  shalt  be  sure  to  suffer  before  that  time  P"  And 
auch  an  answer  probably  he  rotumed,  because  he  foroknew 
John  should  not  suffer  a  violent  death,  but  go  unto  his 
grave  in  peace.  Which  had  Peter  assuredly  known,  it 
might  have  cast  some  water  on  his  flames,  and  smothered 
those  firos  which  kindled  after  unto  the  honour  of  his 
Master. 

*  De  SoriplOT,  EccUsioit.  Ik  anima. 
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Now  why  among  all  the  Test  John  only  escaped  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  the  leoson  is  giyeu :  becauee  aU  others  fled 
Bsway  or  withdrew  themsehes  at  his  death,  and  he  alone  of 
the  twelve  beheld  his  ipanion  on  the  cross.  Wherein  not- 
withstanding, the  affliction  tiiat  be  suffered  could  not 
amount  unto  less  thannuurMrdom :  for  if  the  naked  relation, 
at  least -the  intentiTe  consideration  of  ^thst  passion,  be  able 
still,  and  at  this  diaadnoitwe' of  time,  to  leaid  the  hearts  of 
p^ouB  contem^lators,  surefy  the  near  and 'sensible  vision 
'thereof  must  needs  occasion  agonies  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  flesh ;  and  the  trajections  of  such  an  object  more 
sharply  pierce  tiie  martyred  soul  of  John,  than  afterwaards 
did  tiie  nails  the  crucified 'body  of  Peter. 

A^ain,  they  were  -mistaken  in  the  emphatical  appre- 
hension, phicing  the  consideration  upon  the  words,  '*If  I 
will,"  whereas  it  properly  lay  in  these,  "until  I  come.** 
Which 'had 'they  apprehended,  as  some  have  since,  that  isy 
not  for  his  ultimate  and  histTetum,  bilt  his  coming  in  judg- 
ment and  destruction  upon  >the  Jews ;  or  suchn.  ccNning,  as 
it  might  be  said^  that  generation  should  not  pass  before  it 
•was  fulfilled;  they  needed  mot,  much  less  need  we,  sup- 
pose such  diuturmty.  (For  alter  the  death  of  Peter,  John 
ured  to  behold  the  same  fulfilled  by  yespasian :  >nor  had  he 
then  his  ftiNie  dimiHia,  or 'went  out  like  unto  fiimeon;  but 
old  in  accomplished  obscurities,  and  having  seen  the  expire 
of  Daniel -8  prediction,  as  someicaneeiTe,  heaceomplisheahis 
-revelation. 

Sut  besides  this  original  and  primary  dbundation,  divers 
others  have  made  impressions  according  unto  different  ages 
and  persons  by  whom  they  were  received.  For  some  esta- 
blished the  conceit  in  the  disciples  and 'brethren  which  were 
contemporary  unto  him,  or  lived  about  the  some  time  with 
him.  And  this  was,  first,  the  extraordirary  affection  our 
Saviour  bare  unto  this  disciple,  who  hath  the  honour  "to  be 
called  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved :  now  from  hence  they 
might  be  apt  to  belive  their  Master  would  dispense  with  his 
death,  or  suffer  him  to  live  to  see  him  return  in  gloiy,  who 
was  the  only  apostle  that  beheld  him  to  die  in  dishonour. 
Another  was  the  belief  and  opinion  >of  those  times,  'tiiat 
Christ  would  Buddenlv  come ;  for  they  held  not  generally 
the  same  opinion  with  their  sueoessorsy  or  as  descending 
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ages  after  so  manj  centuxiee,  but  conceived  his  eonmi^ 
would  not  be  long  after  his  paBBion,  according  unto  aerenu 
expreaaiona  of  our  Baviour  grosaly'imdentood,  and  aa  we 
find  tlie  same  opinion  not  long  after  reprehended  hf  St. 
Paul  :*  and  thus,  conoeiTing  his  eominc  would  not  be  long, 
they  might  be  induoed  to  believe  hia  mvourite  should  lire 
unto  it.  Lastly,  'the  long  life  of  John  might  much  adnox- 
tage  this  opinion ;  ifor  he  survired  the  other  twelve — ^he  was 
a^d  twenty-^two  jeaam  when  he  waa  called  b^  Christ,  and 
twentj^fire  (that  u  the  age  of  prjeathood)  at  his  death,  and 
lived  ninety^three  yean,  that  is  aixt^eight  after  his  Saviour, 
and  died  not  befbxe  the  second  year  of  Tnyan :  now,  having 
outlived  all  his  fellows,  the  world  waa  confirmed  he  might 
still  live,  and  even  unto  the  coming  of  his  Master. 

The  ffrounds  which  promoted  it  in  succeeding  a^,  were 
enieciaBy 'two.  The  first  hia  >eBcape  of  martjn^om;  for 
whereoB  all  iheieet  suffered  vome  kind  of  forcible  death,  we 
have  no  history  that  hesufiered  'any;  and  men  miffht  think 
he  waa  not  capable  thereof;  foras  history  informeth,  by  tiie 
command  of  Pomitian'he  waa  cast  into  a  caldron  of  burning 
oil,  and  came  out  aoain  unainged.  l^ow  Jbture  agea  appro* 
bending  he  suffered  no  viident  daOth,  and  ftadinc^  also 'the 
meana  that  tended  thereto  could  take  no  pkoe,  they  might 
be  confirmed  in  their  opinion,  that  death  had  no  power  over 
him ;  that  he  might  live  always,  who  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  waa  able  to  resist  the  fury  of  that  element  wmeh 
nothing  shall  resist.  The  second  was  a  corruption,  crept 
'into  tfe  Latin  text,  for  t>  reading  mc  enm  mumerewob; 
whereby  the  answer  of  our  Saviour  becometh  positive,  or 
that  he  will  have  it  so;  which  way.  of  reading  wasmneh 
received  in  former  ages,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  Tulgar 
translation :  but  in^the  Greek  and  original  the  word  ia  khv, 
signifying  m  or  if,  which  is  veiy  diffinrent  firom  ovmr,  and 
cannot  be  translated  for  it:  and  aoBvrerable  hereunto  is  the 
translation  of  Junius,  and  that  ako  annexed  imto  the  Greek 
by  the  authority  of  Bixtus  Quiatus. 

7%e  third  confirmed  it  in  ages  farther  descending,  and 
proved  a  |M>werful  argument  unto  all  othere  following — ^be- 
cause in  his  tomb  at  Bphesus  there  was  no  corpse  or  reliok 

*  2  Then.  tL 
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thereof  to  be  found ;  whereupon  arose  dirers  doubts,  and 
many  suspicious  conceptions ;  some  believing  he  was  not 
buried,  some,  that  he  was  buried  but  risen  again,  others,  that 
he  descended  alive  into  his  tomb,  and  from  thence  departed 
after.  But  all  these  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds, 
as  Baronius  hath  observed ;  who  allegeth  a  letter  of  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Eome,  imto  the  council  of  Ephesus,  wherein  he 
declareth  the  relicks  of  John  were  highly  honoured  by  that 
city ;  and  a  passage  also  of  Chrysostom  in  the  homilies  of  the 
apostles,  "  That  John  being  dead,  did  cures  in  Ephesus,  as 
though  he  were  still  alive."  And  so  I  observe  that  Estius 
discussing  this  point,  concludeth  hereupon,  quod  corpus  ejus 
fiunquam  repenatur,  hoe  non  dicerent  si  veferum  scripta 
diligenter  perlustrassent, 

JS^ow  that  the  first  ages  after  Christ,  those  succeeding,  or 
any  other,  should  proceed  into  opinions  so  far  divided  from 
reason,  as  to  think  of  immortality  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  or 
conceit  a  man  in  these  later  times  should  outlive  our  fiithers 
in  the  first, — although  it  seem  very  strange,  yet  is  it  not 
incredible.  For  the  credulity  of  men  hath  been  deluded  into 
the  like  conceits ;  and,  as  IrensBus  and  Tertullian  mention, 
one  Menander,  a  Samaritan,  obtained  belief  in  this  very  point, 
whose  doctrine  it  was,  that  death  should  have  no  power  on 
his  disciples,  and  such  as  received  his  baptism  should  receive 
immortality  therewith.  'Twas  surely  an  apprehension  very 
strange ;  nor  usually  falling  either  from  the  absurdities  of 
melancholv  or  vanities  of  ambition.  Some  indeed  have  been 
60  afiectemy  vain  as  to  counterfeit  immortality,  and  have 
stolen  their  death,  in  a  hope  to  be  esteemed  inmiortal ;  and 
others  have  conceived  themselves  dead:  but  surely  few  or 
none  have  fallen  upon  so  bold  an  error,  as  not  to  think  that 
they  could  die  at  all.  The  reason  of  those  mighty  ones, 
whose  ambition  could  suffer  them  to  be  called  gods,  would 
never  be  flattered  into  immortality ;  but  the  proudest  thereof 
have  by  the  daily  dictates  of  corruption  convinced  the  im- 
propriety of  that  appellation.  And  surely,  although  delusion 
may  run  high,  and  possible  it  is  that  for  a  while  a  man  may 
forget  his  nature,  yet  camiot  this  be  durable.  Eor  the  incon- 
cealable  imperfections  of  ourselves,  or  their  daily  examples  in 
others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  louoly  tell 
us  we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
€f  90IM  oiken  more  htvfy* 

Maitt  others  there  are  which  we  resign  unto  diviniiy, 
and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy.  Whether  David  were 
punished  only  for  pride  of  heart  for  numbering  the  people,  as 
most  do  hold,  or  whether,  as  Josephus  and  many  maintain,  he 
suffered  also  for  not  performing  the  commandment  of  Ood 
concerning  capitation,  that  when  the  people  were  numbered, 
for  every  head  they  should  pay  unto  God  a  shekel,* — ^we 
shall  not  here  contend*  Surely  if  it  were  not  the  occasion 
of  this  plague,  we  must  acknowledge  the  omission  thereof 
was  threatened  with  that  punishment,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  law :  '^  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his 
soul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  amongst  them."  t 
Now  how  deeplv  hereby  God  was  defrauded  in  the  time  of 
David,  and  opulent  state  of  Israel,  will  easily  appear  by  the 
sums  of  former  lustrations.  Por  in  the  first,  the  silver  of 
them  that  were  numbered  was  an  hundred  talents,  and  a 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  shekels ; 
fkbekah  for  every  man,  that  is,  half  a  shekel,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  for  every  one  from  twenty  years  old  and 
iipwm^,  for  six  hundred  thousand,  and  three  thousand  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Answerable  whereto  we  read 
in  Josephus,  Vespasian  ordered  that  every  man  of  the  Jews 
should  oring  into  the  Capitol  two  drachms ;  which  amounts 
unto  fifteen  pence,  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  silver  with  us ; 
iind  is  equivalent  unto  a  bekah,  or  half  a  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. For  an  Attick  drachm  is  sevenpence  halfpenny,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  shekel,  and  a  didrachmum,  or  double  dracmn,  is 
tne  word  used  for  tribute  money,  or  half  a  shekel ;  and  a  gtatevy 
the|  money  found  in  the  fish's  mouth,  was  two  didrachmumSf 
or  a  whole  shekel,  and  tribute  sufficient  for  our  Saviour  and 
for  Peter. 

We  will  not  question  the  metamorphosis  of  Lot's  wife,  or 
whether  she  were  transformed  into  a  real  statue  of  salt ; 

*  Ezodi  zxz.  t  Ezod.  xxxyiii. 

TOL.  n.  B 
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thougli  some  conceive  that  expression  metaphorical,^  and  no 
more  thereby  than  a  lasting  ana  durable  column,  according  to 
the  nature  of  salt,  which  admitteth  no  corruption  ;*  in  which 
sense  the  covenant  of  God  is  termed  a  covenant  of  salt ;  and 
it  is  also  said,  G-od  gave  the  kingdom  unto  David  for  ever, 
or  by  a  covenant  of  salt. 

That  Absalom  was  hanged  hr  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
not  caught  up  by  the  ne<5k,  as  uosephus  conceiveth,  and  the 
common  argument  against  long  hair  a£Brmeth,  we  are  not 
ready  to  deny.  Although  I  confees  a  great  and  learned 
parlTf  there  are  of  another  opinion ;  although  if  he  had  his 
monon  or  helmet  on,  I  could  not  well  conceive  it ;  although 
the  translation  of  Jerome  or  Tremellius  do  not  .prove  it,  and 
our  own  seems  rather  to  overthrow  it. 

That  Judas  hanged  hinBBdlf—*much  more  that  he  perished 
thereby — we  shall  not  raise  a  doubt.  Although  Janaenius^ 
discoursing  the  point,  produeeth  tlie  testimony  of  Theo-> 

*  'We  wQl  not  quetlwm,  dk.]  J>r.  Adam  Oiarice  hasgivcQ  a  long  note 
on  thiB  quMtion,  to  which  the  reader  is.rtferred.  He  enumexatda  in 
addition  to  Browne's  two  hypotheaes,  a  third  : — viz.  that,  by  eontinuing 
in  the  plain,  she  might  have  been  stnidc  dead  with  li^tning,  and 
enveloped  and  inyested  in  the  bitaminova  and  anlphurous  matter  whidi 
deaemdari.  Bitt  Dr.«G.  •fidently  inclines  to  aeeapt  ih»  metaphtmcal 
intarpretation.     A  .naml>er  of  abaurd  and  contradictory  stories  (he 

'  Tsmarka)  have  been  told,  of  the  dioooveiy  of  Lot's  wife  still  remaining 
nnchangBd--and  indeed  unehangeabUt—AkeT  torn  having  still  resident 
in  it  a  continual  miraculous  eneray,  reproduetiye  of  any  part  which  ia 
broken  off :  so  tiiat  though  mmtitudes  of  visitora  have  brought  away 
each  amorael,  yet  doee  the  next  find  the  figure— eompkte  1  Hhe  author 
of  the  poem  Jk  SodomOf  at  the  end  of  Tertollian's  works,  and  with  him, 
Ireneu^  asserts  the  figure  to  possess  certain  indications  of  a  remaining 
portion  of  animal  life,  and  thelatter&ther  in  the  height  of  his  absurdity, 
makes  her  an  emblem  of  'the  true  church,  which,  though  she  suffaire 
much,  and  often  loaaa  whole  members,  yet  prsaarves  thepiUar  of  oaU, 
that  is,  ike  fomuUtUon  of  the  tnte  faUh/f  Joaephus  asserts  that  he 
himself  saw  the  pillar.  6.  Clement  also  says  that  Lot's  wife  waa 
remaining,  even  at  that  time,  as  a  pillar  of  salt.  Recent  and  mora 
respectaue  travellers  howBv«r  have  sought  for  her  in  vain,  and  it  ia 
now  very  generally  admitted,  eitiier  that  the  atatue  doee  not  exisi—or 
that  some  of  the  bjocks  of  rock  salt  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead 
Sea    are  the  only  remains  of  it. 

*  vhich,  dec.']  Itt  admitteth  noe  corruption  in  other  things,  but 
itteUe  suflbrs  hquation,  and  corruption  too,  that  is,  looses  its  savour, 
as  appears  by  that  remarkable  speech  of  our  Saviour,  Marc.  ix» 
50.— frr. 
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pbylact  and  Eathymiufi,  that  lie  died  not  by  tbo  gallowe  but 
under  a  cart-wheel ;  and  Baronius  also  delirereth,  this  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Ghre^s,  and  derived  as  high  as  Fapias, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  John.  Although,  also,  how  hardly  the 
expreBBion  of  Matthew  is  reeonoiieablennto  that  of  Peter — 
:and  that  he  plainly  hanged  himself,  with  that,  that  falling 
headlong  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst — with  many  other 
the  learned  'Grotius  plainly  doth  acknowledge.  And  lastly, 
although,  as  he  also  urgeth,  the  word  ittrfryioro  in  Matthew 
'  doth  not  only  signify  suspension  or  pendulous  illaqueation,  as 
the  common  picture  describeth  it,  but  also  suffocation,  stran- 
gulation or  interception  of  breath,  which  may  arise  from  grief, 
I  deBmir,  and  itm  dcriection  of  spirit,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
in  the  history  oiTobit  eonoermng  6ara,  iKim^ri  of^pa  Am-e 
hwaylctoBai, — Batristota  est  ut  tirmtgtliiaU^ne  premeretur, 
saith  Junius ;  and  so  might  it  happen  from  the  horror  of 
mind  unto  Judas.**  So  do  many  of  the  Hebrews  a£Qrm, 
that  Adiitophel  was  abo  strangled,  that  is,  not  from  the 
lope,  but  passion.  For  the  Hebrew  and  Andnc  word  in  the 
'teztnot  only  signifies  suspension^  but  indignation,  as  Grotius 
hath  also  observed. 

Many  more  there  ore  of  indifferent  truths,  whose  dubious 
expositions  worthy  divines  and  preachers  do  often  draw 
into  wholesome*  and  sober  uses,  whereof  we  shaU  not  speak. 
With  industry  we  decline  such  paradoxes,  and  peaceabfy 
-submit  unto  their  Tsceived  aoeeptions. 


CHAPIME  XH. 

Of.  tkeJSetmdm  of  Ormde$. 

That  oracles  ceased  or  grew  .mute  at  the  coming  of 
Christ,^  is  best  understood  in  a  qualifiied  sense,  and  not 
without  all  latitude,  as  though  precisely  there  were  none 
after,  nor  any  decay  before.    For  (what  we  must  confess 

*  StranffHlat  itichuut.  rfrfcr. 

*  Th4Uaraele8  eeated,}Ae.'\  3rowne  betmyB,  throoglioiit, his  fiill belief 
hi  llie  rapentttofftl  ABd  fisl^c  dnncter  of  on^leik 

b2 
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unto  relations  of  antiquity),  some  i)re-deca7  is  observable 
from  that  of  Cioero,  urgea  by  Baronius ;  Cur  isto  madojam 
oracula  DeJphis  nan  edwUur,  nan  mado  estate^  sedjam  diu,  ut 
nihil  posnt  esse  cantempHus.  That  during  his  life  they  were 
not  altogether  dumb,  is  deducible  from  Suetonius  in  the  life 
of  Tiberius,  who  attempting  to  subvert  the  oracles  adjoining 
unto  Bome,  was  deterred  by  the  lots  or  chances  whicn  were 
delivered  at  Fmneste.  After  his  death  we  meet  with  many; 
Suetonius  reports,  that  the  oracle  of  Antium  forewarned 
Caligula  to  beware  of  Gassius,  who  was  one  that  conspired 
his  death.  Plutarch  enquiring  why  the  oracles  of  Greece 
ceased,  excepteth  that  of  Lebadia;  and  in  the  same  place 
Demetrius  affirmeth  the  oracles  of  Mopsus  and  Amphilochus 
were  much  frequented  in  his  days.  In  brief,  histories  are 
frequent  in  examples,  and  there  want  not  some  even  to  the 
reign  of  Julian.    * 

What  therefore  may  consist  with  history  ;—by  cessation 
of  oracles,  with  Montacutius,  we  may  understand  their 
intercision,  not  abscission  or  consummate  desolation ;  their 
rare  deliyery,  not  total  dereliction :  and  yet  in  regard  of 
divers  oracles,  we  may  speak  strictly,  and  say  there  was  a 
proper  cessation.  Thus  may  we  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
times,  and  allow  those  few  and  broken  divinations,  whereof 
we  read  in  story  and  undeniable  authors.  For  that  they 
received  this  blow  from  Christ,  and  no  other  causes  alleged 
by  the  heathens,  from  oraculous  confession  they  cannot 
deny ;  whereof  upon  record  there  are  some  veiy  remarkable. 
The  first  that  oracle  of  Delphos  delivered  unto  Augustus. 

Me  puer  Hebreens  Divos  Dens  ipse  gubenums, 
Cedere  Bade  jubet,  tristemque  redire  sub  orcam ; 
AriB  ei^  dehinc  tadtus  diaoedito  nofltris. 

An  Hebrew  child,  a  God  all  gods  excelling. 
To  Hell  again  commands  me  from  this  dwelling ; 
Our  altars  leare  in  silence,  and  no  more 
A  resolution  e'er  from  hence  implore. 

A  second  recorded  by  Plutarch,  of  a  voice  that  was  heard 
to  cry  unto  mariners  at  the  sea^  Oreat  JPan  is  dead;  which 
is  a  relation  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  read  in  his  defect 
of  oracles.  A  third  reported  by  Susebius  in  the  life  of  his 
magnified  Constantine,  that  about  that  time  Apollo  mourned. 
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declaring  his  ondes  were  fSdse,  and  that  the  righteous  upon 
earth  did  hinder  him  from  speaking  truth.  And  a  fourth 
related  b^  Theodoret,  and  deliyered  by^  Apollo  Daphneus 
unto  Julian,  upon  his  Persian  expedition,  that  he  should 
remove  the  boaies  about  him  before  he  could  return  an 
answer,  and  not  long  after  his  temple  was  burnt  with 
lightning. 

All  which  were  evident  and  convincing  acknowledgments 
of  that  power  which  shut  his  lips,  and  restrained  that  delu- 
sion which  had  reigned  so  many  centuries.  But  as  his  miJice 
is  vi^ant,  and  the  sins  of  men  do  still  continue  a  toleration 
of  his  mischiefs,  he  resteth  not,  noc  will  he  ever  cease  to 
circumvent  the  sons  of  the  first  deceived.  And  therefore, 
expelled  firom  oracles  and  solemn  temples  of  delusion,  he 
runs  into  comers,  exercising  minor  trumperies,  and  acting 
his  deceits  in  witches,  magicians,  diviners,  and  such  inferior 
seducers.  And  jet  (what  is  deplorable)  while  we  apply 
ourselves  thereto,  and,  aflirming  that  God  hath  left  off  to 
speak  by  his  prophets,  expect  in  doubtful  matters  a  resolu- 
tion from  such  spirits ;  wnile  we  say  the  devil  is  mute,  yet 
confess  that  these  can  speak ;  while  we  deny  the  substance, 
yet  practise  the  effect,  and  in  the  denied  solemnity  maintain 
the  equivalent  efficacy; — ^in  vain  we  cry  that  oracles  are^ 
down;  Apollo's  altar  still  doth  smoke;  nor  is  the  fire  of 
Delphos  out  unto  this  day. 

Impertinent  it  is  unto  our  intention  to  speak  in  general 
of  oracles,  and  many  have  well  performed  it.  The  painest 
of  others  was  that  of  Apollo  Delphicus,  recorded  by  Hero* 
dotuB,  and  delivered  unto  Croesus ;  who  as  a  trial  of  their 
omniscience  sent  unto  distant  oracles:  and  so  contrived 
with  the  messengers,  that  though  in  several  places,  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  should  demand  what  GroBsus  was  then  a 
doing.  Among  au  others  the  oracle  of  Delphos  only  hit  it, 
returning  answer,  he  was  boiling  a  lamb  with  a  tortoise,  in 
a  brazen  vessel,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  metal.  The  style 
is  haughty  in  Greek,  though  somewhat  lower  in  Latin. 

JRqvLoriB  est  spatiiim  et  nnmeruB  mihi  notoB  arene, 
Mutnm  percipio,  fimtis  nihil  audio  vooem. 
Venit  ad  ho8  sensus  nidor  testudinis  acriB, 
Qu»  Bemel  agninA  ooquitar  cam  carne  lebete, 
Aere  infra  stmto,  et  etratum  cui  deeoper  see  est. 
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I  know  the  spftoe  of  sm,  the  number  of  the  saad, 
Xhear.  the  ailen^  mute  I  mideratand; 
A:  tender  lamb  joined  with  tortoiae  flesh. 
Thy  master,  king  of  Lydia^  now  doth  dresa. 
Hie  Boent  thereof  doth  in  my  nostrilfl  hover, 
!Prom  brasen  pot  closed  with  braaen  cover. 

Hereby  indeed  he  acquired  much  wealth  and  more  honour, 
and  was  nqiuted  bj  GixBsua  as  a  deibr :  and  yet  not  long 
after,  by  a>  vulgar  &llaoy  he  deeei?ea  hia  £ftYourite.  and 
greatest  Maid  of  oraolea^  into  an  iireparable  oyertibrow  by 
CyruB.  And  surely  the  same  success  are  likely  all  to  haye, 
that  rely  or  depend  ypon  him.  'Twas  the  first  jplajf  he 
practisea  on  mortality ;  and  as  time  hath  rendered  hmimoiG 
perfect  in  the  art,  so  hath  the  inyeterateuass  of  his  malice 
more  ready  in  the  exeou1«m.  'Tia  therefore  the  soyereign 
degree  of  folly,  and  a  crime  not  only  against  God,  but  abo 
our  own  leasona^  to  expect  a  &your  from  the  devil,  whose 
mercies  axe  more  crud  than  those  of  Polyphemus ;  for  he 
deyours  his  fiurouiites  fiist,  and  the  nearer  a  man  approacheth, . 
the  sooner  he  is  scorched  by  MolocL  In  brief,  his  favours 
are  deceitfiil  and  double-headed,  he  doth  apparent  good,  for 
real  and  oonvuunng  evil  after  it ;  and  exalteth  us  up  to  the 
top  of  the  temple,  but  to  tumble  us  down,  from  it. 


CHAPTBa  YTTT. 

Of  the  Death  ofArietoOe. 

That  Aiistotle  drowned  himself  in  Eimpus,  as  despairing 
to  resolve  the  cause  of  its  redprooation,  or  ebb  and  flow 
seven  times  a  day,  with  this  determination.  Si  quidem  ego 
non  oapio  te,  tu>  oapies  me^  was  the  assertion  of  Procopiua, 
Naziansen,  Justin  Martyr,  and  is  generally  believed  among 
us.  Wherein  because  we  perceive  men  have  but  an  imper- 
fect knowledge,  some  conceiving  Euripus  to  be  a  river,  others 
not  knowing  where  or  in  what  part  to  place  it,  we  first  adver- 
tise, it  generiyiy  signifiei^  anystrait^  fret,  or  channel  of  the  sea, 
running  between  two  shores,  as  Julius  Pollux  hath  defined 
it ;  as  we  read  of  Euripus  Hellespontiacus,  PyrrhsBus,  and 
this  whereof  we  treat,  Ettripm  Mwoicutf  or  ChalcidieuSj  that 
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IB,  ft,imi3x>w  paasftge  of  aM  dividing  AkticA  and  the  ifiland  of 
BabcM)  now  called  6^a^  di  JShgrofMKte^  fioia  the  name  of  tho 
idaad  and  chief  city  1^ezeof;£iniousm.tfa0 wars  of  AixtiochuB, 
and  taken  from  the  YenetaaiiB  by  Mahomet  the  Great. 

Now  that  in  this  Buripe  or  fire^  of  ^Negroponte,  and  upoa 
the  occasion  mentioned^  Aiiatotie  drowned  himself^  aa  many 
aiffirm,  and  almost  all  beUeve,  wa  hare  some  room  to  doubt, 
for  without  any  mention  of  this,  we  find  two  ways  delivered 
of  hia  death  by  Diogenes  Laertiua^  who  expiesaly  treateth 
thereof;  the  one  fix>m  Eumolus  and  Phavorinus,  that,  being 
aoenaed  of  impiety  for  composing  an  hymn  unto  Hermiaa 
(upon  whose  concubine,  he  begat  hia  son  Nicomachus),  he 
withdnew  into  GhalGiay  where  drinking  poison  he  died ;  the 
hymn  is  extant  in  La^tiua^  and  the  fifteenth  book  of  Athe« 
aaus.  Another  by  Apollodoius,^  that  he  died  at  Chalda  of 
a  natural  death  and  lan^ishmeut  of  stomachy  in  hia  sixty^ 
third,  or  great  dimaotencal  year;  and  fmawerable  hereto  is 
the  account  of  8uidaB  and  Cenaorinusi  And  if  that  weie 
clearly  made  out,  which  Babbi  Bto.  Joseph  affirmetii  he 
found  in  an  Egyptian  book  of  Abraham  Sapiens  Perizol,  that 
Aristotle  acknowledged  all  that  was  written  in  the  law  of 
MoaeSf.and  beoame  at  laet  a  proselyte,  it  would  alao  make 
improbable  this  reeeired  way  of  his  death.*^ 

Again,  beside  the  negative  of  aul^ority,  it  is  also  deniable 
by  reason;  nor  will  it  be  eaay  to  obtnide  such  desperate 
attempts  upon  Aristotle,  fimn  unsatasfaction  of  reason,  who 
to  often  acknowledged  the  imbeeilily  thereo£  Who  in 
matters  of  difficulty,  and  auck  which  were  not  without  ab* 
atruaities,  conceived  it.  sufficient  to  deliver  conjecturalitiea. 
And  surelj  he  that  could  Bometime&  sit  down  with  high  im- 
probabililaes,  tiiat  could  content  himself,  and  think  to  aatis^ 
others,  tiiat  the  variegation  of  birds  was  fiN)m  their  living  in 
the  sun,  or  erection,  made  by  delibration  of  the  testides ; 
irould  not  have. been  dejected  unto  death  with  this.  He 
tiiat  waa  so  well  acquainted  with  ^  ort  and  mircpoi',  idrvm 
and  fxn  quia^  as  we  observe  in  the  queries  of  his  problems, 
with  lawQ  and  hi  to  iroXv,  Jbrta$ae  and  plerwnqudf  as  is 

*  Licetus  de  QwmHs,  Bpist, 

^  Another,  <frc.]    The  most  probable  acooont. 

'  And  if  that,  dbc]    Eint  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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observable  through  all  his  Works,  had  cerfcamlj  rested  with 
probabilities,  and  glancing  conjectures  in  this.  Nor  would 
his  resolutions  have  ever  run  into  that  mortal  antanaclasie^ 
and  desperate  piece  of  rhetorick,  to  be  comprised  in  that  he 
could  not  comprehend.  Nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  made  out, 
that  he  ever  endeayoured  the  particular  of  Euripus,  or  so 
much  as  to  resolye  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.  Eor,  aa 
Yicomercatus  and  others  observe,  he  hath  made  no  mention 
hereof  in  his  works,  although  the  occasion  present  itself  in 
his  Meteors,  wherein  he  disputeth  the  affections  of  the  sea ; 
nor  yet  in  his  Frohlems,  although  in  the  twenty-third  sec- 
tion there  be  no  less  than  one  and  forty  queries  of  the  sea. 
Some  mention  there  is  indeed  in  a  work  of  the  {>ropriety  of 
elements,  ascribed  unto  Aristotle:*  which  notwithstanoing 
is  not  reputed  e^nuine,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  whence 
this  was  uiged  by  Plutarch. 

Lastly,  the  thing  itself  whereon  the  opinion  dependeth, 
that  IB,  the  variety  of  the  flux  and  the  reflux  of  Euripus,  or 
whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  is  not 
incontrovertible.  Eor  though  Fomponius  Mela,  and  after 
him  Solinus  and  Pliny  have  affirmed  it,  yet  I  observe  Thucy- 
dides,  who  speaketh  often  of  EuboBa,  hath  omitted  it.  Pau- 
sanias,  an  ancient  writer,  who  hath  left  an  exact  description 
of  Greece,  and  in  as  particular  a  w^y  as  Leandro  of  Italy, 
or  Camden  of  Great  Britain,  describing  not  only  the  country 
towns  and  rivers,  but  hills,  springs,  and  houses,  hath  left  no 
mention  hereof.  iBschines  m  Gtesiphon  only  alludeth  unto 
it;  and  Strabo,  that  accurate  geographer,  speaks  warily  of 
it,  that  is,  wc  i>a(rl,  and  as  men  commonly  reported.  And  so 
doth  also  Maginus,  Veheia  ac  varii  jCueUis  est  mare,  vH 
quater  in  die,  aut  septiee,  ut  aUi  dicunt,  reciprocantvr  mstus, 
Botero  more  plainly,  II  mar  creece  e  cala  can  un  im^eto  mi-- 
rabile  quatra  volte  il  di,  hen  che  eommunimente  si  dica  sette 
volte,  ic, — *'  this  sea  with  wondrous  impetuosity  ebbeth  and 
flowetn  four  times  a  day,  although  it  be  commonly  said  seren 
times ;  and  generally  o^inioned,  that  Aristotle  despairing  of 
the  reason,  drowned  himself  therein.'*  In  which  descrip- 
tion by  four  times  a  day,  it  exceeds  not  in  number  the 
motion  of  other  seas,  taking  the  words  properly,  that  is^ 

*  DeplaciUe  PhUwopltorwn. 
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twice  ebbing  and  twice  flowing  in  four  and  twent7  hours. 
And  is  no  more  than  what  Thomaso  Poirchachi  affinneth  in 
bis  description  of  fiunous  islands,  that  twice  a  day  it  hath 
such  an  unpetuous  flood,  as  is  not  without  wonder.  Livj 
speaks  more  parfcicularlj,  Hand  facile  infetHar  clawi  statia 
ett  et  jretwm  ipnum  JSuripi,  nan  septiea  die  (ncut  famafert) 
temporibus  eertU  reeiproeai,  sed  temere  in  modum  venii,  nunc 
hune  nunc  ilhte  veno  fnari,  DeUa  monte  pracipiH  devolutm 
tarrens  rapitur : — "  there  is  hardly  a  worse  harbour,  the  fret 
or  channel  of  Euripus  not  certainly  ebbing  or  flowing  seven 
times  a  day,  aooording  to  common  report :  but  bein^  uncer- 
tainly, and  in  the  manner  of  a  wind,  carried  hither  and 
thither,  is  whirled  away  as  a  torrent  down  a  hill."  But  the 
experimental  testimony  of  Gillius  is  most  considerable  of 
any;  who  haying  behdid  the  course  thereof,  and  made  en- 
ouiry  of  millers  that  dwelt  upon  its  shore,  received  answer, 
tnat  it  ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day,  that  is,  eveiy  six 
hours,  aocordinff  to  the  law  of  the  ocean ;  but  that  indeed 
sometimes  it  observed  not  that  certain  course.  And  this 
irregularity,  though  seldom  happening,  together  with  its 
unruly  and  tumuftuous  motion,  might  aflbrd  a  beginning 
unto  the  common  opinion.  Thus  may  the  expression  in 
Ctesiphon  be  made  out.  And  by  this  may  Aristotle  bo 
interpreted,  when  in  his  Prohlema  he  seems  to  borrow  a 
metaphor  from  Euripus;  while  in  the  five  and  twentieth 
section  he  enquireth,  why  in  the  upper  parts  of  houses  the 
air  doth  Euripize,  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and  thither. 

A  later  and  experimental  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the 
travels  of  Monsieur  Duloir ;  who  about  twenty  years  ae^o, 
remained  sometime  at  Negroponte,  or  old  Ghafcis,  and  also 
passed  and  repassed  this  Euripus;  who  thus  expresseth 
himself:  "^  I  wonder  much  at  the  error  concerning  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  Euripus ;  and  I  assure  you  that  opinion  is  false. 
I  gave  a  boatman  a  crown,  to  set  me  in  a  convenient  place, 
where  for  a  whole  day  I  might  observe  the  same.  It  ebbeth 
and  floweth  by  six  hours,  even  as  it  doth  at  Venice,  but  the 
course  thereof  is  vehement."® 

Now  that  which  gave  life  unto  the  assertion,  might  be  his 
death  at  Chalds,  the  chief  city  of  Eubcea,  and  seated  upon 

*  A  laUr  and  esc^perimeiUal,  dtc]    First  added  in  6th  edition. 
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Euripus,  where  'tis  confessed  by  all  he  ended  hia.  dajs. 
That  he  emaeiated  and  pined  anra.y  in  the  too  anxioiui, 
enouiiy  of  its  leoiprooationsi  althou^  not  drowned  tilierein, 
as  Ehodiginns  relateth  some  oonoeived,  wa»ahalf  oonfesnon 
thereof  not  justifiabkfix^mantiauity.  Surely  the  philosophy 
afflux  and  reflux. was  yeryimperteet  of  old:among  the  GreiekB> 
and  Latins ;  nor  oould  they  aold  a.sufficient  l^i^ry  theBBoi^. 
who  only  observed  the  Meditemmaan^  which  in.  some  plaoes 
hath  no  ebb,  and  not  much  in  any  part.  Noroan  we  affirm, 
oiur  knowledge  is  at  the  height^  who  haye  now  the  theory  ofi 
the  ocean  aim  narrow  seas  beside.  While  we  refer  it  unixi 
the  moon,  we  giye  some  satis&ction  for  ihe  ocean,  but  no 
general  saLve  for  creeks  and. seas  which  know  no  flood ;  nor 
resolve  why  it  flows  three  or  four  feet  at  Venice  in  tha 
bottom  of  the  gulph,  yet  scarce  at  all  at.Ancona,  DuraeEO, 
or  CorcrTra^  wUch  lie  but  by  the  way.  And.  thwefise  old 
abstrusities  haye  caused  new  inyentions ;  and  some  from  the 
h3rpothese8  of  Copernicus,  or  the  diurnal  and  annual  motioa 
of  the  earth,  endeayour  to  aalye  the  flows  and  motioais  of 
these  seas,  illustrating  l^e  same  by  water  in  a  bowl,  that 
rising  or  fidling  to  either  side,  according  to  the  motion,  of 
the  yessel ;  the  conceit  is  ingenious^  salves  some  doubts^  and 
is  discovered  at  large  by  Gkuoleo.*^ 

But  whether  the  received  principle  and  undeniable  aotioa 
of  the  moon  may  not  be  still  retained,  although  in  aoma 
difference  of  application,  is  yet  to  be  perpended;  that  is  not. 
by  a  simple  operation  upon  the  suruce  or  superior  parto^ 
but  excitation  of  the  mtro-sulphureous  spirito,  and.  parts 
disposed  to  intumescancy  at  the  bottom ;  not  by  attenuation: 
of  the  upper  part  of  l^e  sea,  (whereby  ships  would  draw 
more  water  at  the  flow  than  at  the  ebb,)  but  intergescencies 
caused  first  at  the  bottom,  and  carrying  the  upper  part 
before  them ;  subsiding  and  &llin^  again,  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon  from  ihe  mendiim,  and  languor  of  the 
exciting  cause:  and  therefore  rivers  and  lakes  who  want 
tiiese  fermenting^  parts  at  the  bottom,  are  not  excited  unto 
jBstuations ;  and  therefore  some  seas  flow  higher  than,  others^ 

*  Hoff.  Bac.  Doct.  Cabeua  Met,  2. 

^  and  ii  discovered  ai  large  by  OalUeoJ]  And  by  the  Lord  Baoon 
rejected  in  his  booke,  JDe  Fluxu  et  M^kuM  Maris, — Wr»   . 
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according  to  the  plenty  of  these  spiritB,  in  their  submarine 
constitu^ons.  And  therefore  also  the  periods  of  flux  and 
reflux  are  various,  nor  l^eir  increase  or  decrease  equal: 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at  the  bottom ; 
which  as  they  are  more  hardly  or  easily  moved,  do  variously 
begin,  continue,  or  end  their  intumeBoencies. 

Prom  the  peculiar  dispoiitaQn  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom, 
wherein  quick  excitations  axe  made,  .may  arise  those  agara* 
and  impetuous  flows  in  some  eskiarieB  and  rivers,  as  is. 
observed  about  Trent  and  Humber  in  England ;  which  may 
also  have  some  efieot  in  the  boistesous  tides  of  Euripus,  not 
only  &om  ebullitions  at  the  bottom,  but  also  from  the  sides: 
and  lateral  parts,  driving  tixe  streams  from.either  side,  which 
arise  or  &il  according  to  the  motion  in  tiioae  parts,  and  the- 
intent  or  remiaa  operation  of  the  first  exciting  caiues,  which, 
maintain  their  activitiee  above  and  below  the  horizon ;  even, 
as  they  do  in  the  bodies.  o£  plants  and  animals^  and  in  the. 
commotion  of  catarrhs^^ 

How  therefore  Aristotle  died,  what  was  his  end,  or  upon 
what  occasion,  although  it  be  not  altogettier  aseured,  yet 
that  his  memory  and  worthy  name  shall  live,  no  man  will 
deny,  nor  grateful  scholar  doubt.  And  if  aoeoiding  to  the. 
elogy  of  Solon,  a  man  may  be  only  said  to  be  h^py  after  he; 
is  dead,  and  ceaseth  to  be  in  the  visible  capacity  of  beati* 
tude;  or  if 'according  unto  his  own  ethicJca,  sesuie  is  not 
essential  imto  feUdly,  but  atnuoLmay  be  happj  without  the: 
apprehension  .thereof;  surelyinthataenBehe  is  pyramidally 
happy ;  nor '  can  he  ever  perish  hvda  in  the  Euripe  of  igno- 
lance,  nor  till  the  tonont  of  barbarism  overwhelmetfa  alL 

A  like  conceit  there  passeth  of  MeliEogenes,  aUaa  Somer, 
the  father  poet,  that  he  pined  away  upon  the  riddle  of  the 
fishermen.  But  Herodotus^  who  wrote  his  life,  hath  cleared 
this  point ;  delivering,  that  paasing  from  Samoa  unto  Athena, 
he  went  sick  ashore  upon  the  island  los,  where  he  died,  and 
was  solemnly  interrea  upon  the  sea-side ;  and  so  decidingly 
concludeth,  ^  hac  warUudine  eairemum  diem  elautit  M(h 
merw  in  Jo,  nan,  ut  artntramUir  aUquij  tsmgmatiaperplexUaia 
snectuSf  sedtnorho, 

'  agar.]    The  tumultaoiu  influx  of  the  tide. 
'  But  whether  the  received  prifociple,  ibc.    From  the  peoMur,  dx,] 
These  two  paragrapha  were  first  added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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CHAPTEE  XrV. 

0/^  Wish qfPhUoxeMU  to  h£weth^ Neck  <tf  a  Crane. 

That  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  conceit  generally  receired, 
concerning  Fhiloxenus,  who  wished  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
that  thereby  he  might  take  more  pleasure  in  his  meat, 
although  it  pass  without  exception,  upon  enquiry  I  find  not 
only  doubtful  in  the  story,  but  absurd  in  the  desire  or  reason 
alleged  for  it.'  For  though  his  wish  were  such  as  is  de- 
livered, yet  had  it  not  perhaps  that  end  to  delight  his  gust 
in  eating,  but  rather  to  obtain  advantage  thereby  in  singing, 
as  is  declared  by  Mirandula.  Aristotle,  saith  he,  in  his 
EthicJcs  and  JProhlemt,  accuseth  Fhiloxenus  of  sensuality, 
for  the  greater  pleasure  of  g^ust  desiring  the  neck  of  a  crane, 
which  desire  of  his  (assenting  unto  ./Ijristotle),  I  have  for- 
merly condemned.  But  since  I  perceive  that  Aristotle  for 
his  accusation  hath  been  accused  by  divers  writers; — ^for 
Fhiloxenus  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  desired  the  neck 
of  a  crane,  not  for  any  pleasure  at  meat,  but  fiuu^ing  thereby 
an  advantage  in  singmg  or  warbling,  and  dividing  the  notes 
in  music : — ^and  many  writers  there  are  which  mention  a 
musician  of  that  name;  as  Flutarch  in  his  book  against 
Usury,  and  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  eighth  of  his  PoUHekSy 
speaks  of  one  Fhiloxenus,  a  musician,  that  went  off  fix)m  the 
!Dorick  dithyrambics  unto  the  Fhrygian  harmony. 

Again,  be  the  stoiy  true  or  false,  rightlv  applied  or  not, 
the  intention  is  not  reasonable,  and  that  perhaps  neither  one 
way  nor  the  other.    For  if  we  rightly  consider  the  organ  of 

•  That  rdaUon,  dfcJ]  Our  author's  observations  on  this  absurd  stoiy 
are  quoted  I7  Dr.  John  Bulwer,  in  his  Anthnpometamorphotii,  &o. 
p.  276. 

Ross  goes  into  the  histoiy  of  Fhiloxenus  at  great  length,  and  adheres,, 
as  usual,  most  tenaciously  to  the  legend.  He  contend^  and  with  some 
reason,  that  the  abtwrdity  of  the  wish,  if  granted,  were  no  aigument 
against  its  having  been  expressed,  seeing  tbtt  many  have  entertained 
'mshes  &r  more  so.  But  he  even  asserts  its  reasonaUeness,  "that 
there  is  much  pleasure  in  deglutition  of  sweet  meats  and  drinks,  is 
plain  by  the  practice  of  those  who,  to  supply  the  want  of  long  necks, 
used  to  suck  their  drink  out  of  long  small  cranes,  or  quills,  or  glasses 
with  long  narrow  snouts,  ^.  &o. !  1 " 
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taste,  we  shall  find  the  length  of  the  neck  to  conduce  but 
little  unto  it ;  for  the  tongue  being  the  instrument  of  taste, 
and  the  tip  thereof  the  most  exact  distinguisher,  it  will  not 
advantage  the  gust  to  have  the  neck  extended ;  wherein  the 
gullet  and  conveying  parfcs  are  only  seated,  which  pttrtake 
not  of  the  nerves  of  gustation,  or  appertaining  unto  sapor, 
.  but  receive  them  onfy  from  the  sixth  pair;  whereas  the 
nerves  of  taste  descend  from  the  third  and  fourth  propaga- 
tions, and  so  difiuse  themselves  into  the  tongue;  and  therefore 
cranes,  herons,  and  swans,  have  no  advantage  in  taste  beyond 
hawks,  kites,  and  others  of  shorter  necks. 

Nor,  if  we  consider  it,  had  nature  respect  unto  the  taste 
in  the  different  contrivance  of  necks,  but  rather  unto  the 
parts  contained,  the  composure  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
the  manner  whereby  they  feed.  Thus  animals  of  long  legs 
have  generally  long  nec&s,  that  is,  for  the  conveniency  of 
feeding,  as  having  a  necessity  to  anply  their  mouths  unto 
the  eartb.  So  have  horses,  camels,  oromedaries,  long  necks, 
and  all  tall  animals,  except  the  elephant,  who  in  defect 
thereof  is  furnished  with  a  trunk,  without  which  he  could 
not  attain  the  ground.  So  have  cranes,  herons,  storks,  and 
shovelards  long  necks ;  and  so  even  in  man,  whose  figure  is 
«rect,  the  length  of  the  neck  followeth  the  proportion  of 
other  parts ;  and  such  as  have  round  faces  or  broad  chests 
and  shoulders,  have  very  seldom  long  necks.  For  the  length 
of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  the  neck,  and  the  space 
between  the  throat-pit  and  the  navel,  is  equal  unto  the 
circumference  thereof.  Again,  animals  are  framed  with 
long  necks,  according  unto  the  course  of  their  life  or  feeding ; 
so  many  with  short  legs  have  lon^  necks,  because  they  feed 
in  the  water,  as  swans,  geese,  peucans,  and  other  fin-footed 
animals.^  But  hawks  and  birds  of  prey  have  short  necks 
and  trussed  legs ;  for  that  which  is  long  is  weak  and  flexible, 
and  a  shorter  figure  is  best  accommodated  unto  that  inten- 
tion. Lastly,  the  necks  of  animals  do  vary,  according  to  the 
parts  that  are  contained  in  them,  which  are  the  weazand  and 
the  gullet,    Such  as  have  no  weazand  and  breathe  not,  have 

'  M-fooUd  oiMma2f.]  Wee  usnally  call  them  lether-lboted,*  bat  this 
ftemie  raites  with  the  use  more  rignificsnUye. — Wr, 

*  WeMooted  nther. 
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scarce  any  neck,  as  most  sorts  of  fishes ;  and  some  none  at 
all,  as  all  sorts  of  pectinals,  soles,  thomback,  -flounders,  and 
all  crustaceous  aniTnals,  as  crevises,^  crabs,  and  lobsters. 

All  which  considered,  the  wish  of  Fhiloxenns  will  hardly 
consist  with  reason.  More  excusable  had  it  been  to  haye 
wished  himself  an  ape,^  which  if  common  conceit  speak  tme, 
is  exactor  in  taste  than  any.  Bather  some  kind  of  grani- 
yoroiis  bird  than  a  crane,  for  in  this  sense  they  are  so 
exquisite,  that  upon  the  first  peck  of  their  bill,  they  can 
distinguish  the  qualities  of  hard  bodies,  which  the  sense  of 
man  discerns  not  without  mastication.  Eather  some  rumi- 
nating animal,  that  he  might  have  eat  his  meat  twice  over ; 
or  rather,  as  Theophilus  obseryed  in  Athenieus,  his  desire 
had  been  more  reasonable,  had  he  wished  himself  an  elephant 
or  a  horse ;  for  in  these  animak  the  appetite  is  more  vehe- 
ment, and  they  receive  their  Tiaiids  in  large  and  plenteous 
manner.  And  this  indeed  had  been  more  suitable,  if  this 
were  the  same  Philoxenus  whereof  Flutardi  speaKeth,  who 
was  so  uncivilly  greedy,  that, toengrossthe  mess,^  he  would 
pierentively  deliver  his  nostiils.in  the  dish7 

*  ertvi^.l    Nofw  allied  cray-fith. 

*  an  ape:]  I  thinke  on  speismore  ezBcte  in  the  amel  then  in  the 
tute :  for  be  nerer  tastos  ifast  ytihat  hee  fixBt  amek  not  too.  And  how 
plcmwit  Boevw  any  food  eeema  to  us,  yf  itt  dupleace  his  bobL,  he  thiows 
it  away  with  a  kind  of  indignation. — Wr. 

^  to  engrOBS  the  meu^  I  -was  aasared  by  a  Mend  that  the  following 
somewhat  sfanilar  exploit  was  perjfonnoa  in  a  oommertsial  traveller's 
room  at-*^~.  A  didi  of  green  peas  was  sevred  very  early  in  the 
■eaeon.  One  of  the  pari^^,  who  .pxeiarTed  high  oeaoonod  peas  to  matt 
other  vegetables,  and  faunself  to  eveiybody  besides,  took  an  early 
-opportunity  of  offering  his  services  to  help  the  peas,  but  he  began  by 
peppering  them  so  immemfiilly,  that  it  was  not  very  probable  -they 
would  snit  any  other,  palate  than  his  own.  "His  neighbour,  peroeiving 
his  own  dbanoe  thus  demoUahed,  ezpostniated ;  and  was  tldd  in  reply 
of  the  virtnee  oi  pepper,  as  the-only  thiiw  to  make  green  peas  whole- 
some. He  instantly  drew  forth  his  snuff-box,  and  dextrously  scattered 
its  contents  over  the  dish,  as  the  most  summary  means  whidi  occurred 
to  hhn  of  defeating  soch  palpable  selfishneSB  and  gluttony,  obflenriqg 
drily  that  he  thought  oraff  an  eoceellent  addition  to  ti[ie<  pepper. 

^  dUh.]  There  have  been  some  whose  slovenleyeness  and  greedines 
havetsquakdhiSy'byihrowiag'aeaBdaeB^vnd  into  amesse  oferaame. 
But,  more  ingenions,  frme-a  peeee  of  aple  like  a  candle,  and  therein 
stick  a  dove  to  deceavn  otfaen  of  their  deyntyes,  in  fine  eating  the 
oounter&t  candle.— Wr. 
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Ab  for  the  murical  adTantage,  although  it  aeem  more : 
Bonable,  yet  do  we  not  obserrethat  crazies  and  birds  of  long 
neoks  haye  any  musical,  but  harsh  and  clangous  throats. 
But  birds  that  are  canorous,  and  whose  notes  we  most  com- 
mend,  are  of  little  throats  and  short  neoks,  as  nightingales, 
finches,  linnets,  Canary  binb,  and  lazfcs.  And  truly,  although 
the  weacand,  throttle,  and  tongue  be  the  instruments  of  yoice, 
and  by  their  agitations  do  chiefly  concur  unto  these  delightful 
modulations,  yet  cannot  we  dttiinctlj  and  peculiarly  assien 
the  cause  unto  any  particubr  formation :  and  I  perceiye  the 
best  thereof,  the  nightingale,  hath  some  disadyantage  in  the 
tongue,  which  is  not  aouminflte^  and  pointed  as  the  rest, 
but  seemeth  as  it  were  cut  off,  which  perhaps  might  giye  the 
hint  unto  the  fiible  of  Philomela,  and  the  cutting  off  her 
tongue  by  Tereus. 


CHAPTBE  TV. 

Of -Hie  Lake  AgphMta, 

CoiTCBBHiire  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  or 
the  Dead  6ea,  that  heavy  bodies  cast  therein  sink  not,  but 
by  reason  of  a  salt  and  bituminoos  thidkness  -in  the  water 
float  and  swim  abore,  narrations  already  made  are  of  that 
yariety,  we  can  hardly  from  thence  deduce  a  satisfactoiy 
determination,  and  that  not  only  inihe  story  itself,  but  in 
the  cause  alleged.  As  for  the  story,  men  dellyer  it  yariously.^ 

Coont«cfett  Cftndles'  eads  are  mow  made  of  peppeimint,  which  are 
admirable  imitaiioiu  of  the  attnustiYe  onginals^  and  would  have  per- 
fectly nipplied  the  ocoarion  related  by  the  Dean. 

*  OAMUfutftf.]  Yf  tlie  Mumiaate  did  any  thiiige  to  the  ionge  or 
spcMh  of  biida,  how  eomes  ittifaat  the  bfamt  toong  in  the  pamt  and  the 
ga^  pay  llnpeAkshest^  and  hi  the  bTdfiaeb  e^praeneu  the  moat  excellent 

*  Atfor  ike  gtory  iU^,  drc."]  It  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
strange  and  incredible  stories,  which  both  ancients  and  mMlems  have 
told  respecting  this  lake.  Dr.  Pooooke  swam  in  it  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  ftlt  no  iBconvenisnoe.  He  found  the  water  ysry  clear, 
flEod  to  OQolain  no  snhatanoss  baaidsB  adt  and  almn.  The  &ot  is,  that 
Hs^waAenfoeTary-Mlt,  and  tfaeiefine  bodi«ifloa.t  Tsadily  iniit;  and 

* '  r  on  -tfaat'OTcoont  f&w  fish  can  liye  tin  it.    ITet  Oe  monks  6f 


aradDr.-fihawtfaatthsylMdsssnikh  caught  in  thekke. 
— Seei>r.  Adam  Clarh^enoUinloc, 
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Some  I  fear  too  largely,  as  Plinjy  who"  affirmeth  that  bricks 
will  swim  therein.  Mandevil  goeth  further,  that  iron  swim* 
meth,  and  feathers  sink.  Munster  in  his  CosTnography  hath 
another  relation,  although  perhaps  derived  from  the  poem  of 
Tertullian,  that  a  candle  burning  swimmeth,  but  ii  extin- 
guished sinketh.^  Some  more  moderately,  as  Josephus,  and 
many  others,  affirming  that  onlj  living  bodies  float,  nor 
peremptorily  averring  they  cannot  sink,  but  that  indeed  they 
do  not  easily  descend.  Most  traditionally,  as  Galen,  Pliny, 
Solinus,  and  Strabo,  who  seems  to  mistake  the  Lake  Ser- 
bonis  for  it.  Few  experimentally,  most  contenting  themselves 
in  the  experiment  of  Vespasian,  by  whose  command  some 
captives  bound  were  cast  therein,  and  found  to  float  as 
though  they  could  have  swimmed.  Divers  contradictorily, 
or  contrarily,  quite  overthrowing  the  point.^  Aristotle,  in 
the  second  of  his  Meteors^  speaks  lightly  thereof,  ^Stnrep 
fivdoXoyovffiy  which  word  is  variously  rendered,  by  some  as  a 
fabulous  account,  by  some  as  a  common  talk.  Biddulphus* 
divideth  the  common  accounts  of  Judea  into  three  parts ; 
the  one,  saith  he,  are  apparent  truths,  the  second  apparent 
falsehoods,  the  tlurd  are  dubious  or  between  both,  in  which 
form  he  ranketh  the  relation  of  this  lake.  But  Andrew 
Thevet,  in  his  Cotmoyraphy,  doth  ocularlv  overthrow  it,  for 
he  affirmeth  he  saw  an  ass  with  his  saddle  cast  therein  and 
drowned.  Now  of  these  relations  so  different  or  contrary 
unto  each  other,  the  second  is  most  moderate  and  safest  to 
be  embraced,  which  saith  that  living  bodies  swim  therein, 
that  is,  they  do  not  easily  sink,  and  fliis,  until  exact  experi- 
ment  further  determine,  may  be  allowed  as  best  consistent 
with  this  quality,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  it. 

As  for  the  cause  of  this  effect,  common  opinion  conceives 
it  to  be  the  salt  and  bituminous  thickness  of  the  water. 
This  indeed  is  probable,  and  may  be  admitted  as  far  as  the 
second  opinion  concedeth.    For  certain  it  is  that  salt  water 

»  nnlsee^]    Soe  it  will  doe  in  anye  water,  if  kept  upright.— ITr. 

'  dvoen  contradietorilpJ]  This  diversity  may  proceed  from  the  diverae 
«xperimeiit8  that  have  been  made  on  seyeraU  sides  of  the  lake,  which 
have  not  all  the  like  effecte :  in  some  partes  it  beares  that  which  in 
another  part  will  sinke,  as  hath  been  experimented  by  some  late  tra* 
velers. — Wr, 
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\(ill  support  a  greater  burden  than  fresh ;  and  we  see  an  egg 
will  descend  in  fresh  water,  which  will  swim  in  brine.  But 
that  iron  should  float  therein,  from  this  cause,  is  hardly 
granted ;  for  heavy  bodies  will  onlj  swim  in  that  liquor, 
wherein  the  weight  of  their  bulk  exceedeth  not  the  weight 
of  so  much  water  as  it  occupieth  or  taketh  up.  But  surelj 
no  water  is  heavy  enough  to  answer  the  ponderosity  of  iron, 
and  therefore  that  metal  will  sink  in  any  kind  thereof^  and 
it  was  a  perfect  miracle  which  was  wrought  this  way  by 
Elisha.  Thus  we  perceive  that  bodies  do  swim  or  sink  in 
different  liquors,  aca^rding  unto  the  tenuity  or  gravity  of 
those  liquors  which  are  to  sujpport  them.  So  »alt  water 
beareth  that  weight  which  will  sink  in  vinegar ;  vinegar  that 
which  will  fall  in  fresh  water ;  fresh  water  that  winch  will 
sink  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  and  that  will  swim  in  spirits  of  wine 
which  win  sink  in  clear  oil ;  as  we  made  experiment  in  globes 
of  wax  pierced  with  light  sticks  to  support  them.  So  that 
although  it  be  conceived  a  hard  matter  to  sink  in  oil,  I 
believe  a  man  should  find  it  very  difficult,  and  next  to  flving 
to  swim  therein.  And  thus  will  gold  sink  in  quicksilver, 
wherein  iron  and  other  metals  swim ;  for  the  biuk  of  gold 
is  only  heavier  than  that  space  of  quicksilver  which  it  con- 
taineth  ;  and  thus  also  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  quick- 
silver in  two  of  aqaafortUy  the  liquor  will  bear  amber,  nom, 
and  the  softer  kinds  of  stones,  as  we  have  made  trial  in 
each. 

But  a  private  opinion  there  is  which  crosseth  the  common 
conceit,  maintained  by  some  of  late,  and  alleged  of  old  by 
Strabo,  that  the  floating  of  bodies  in  this  lake  proceeds  not 
from  the  thickness  of  water,  but  a  bituminous  ebullition 
from  the  bottom,  whereby  it  wafts  up  bodies  injected,  and 
suffereth  them  not  easily  to  sink.  The  verity  thereof  would 
be  enquired  by  ocular  exploration,  for  this  way  is  also  pro* 
bable.  So  we  observe,  it  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where 
springs  arise ;  and  thus  sometime  are  balLsi  made  to  play 
upon  a  spouting  stream.^ 

And  tnerefore,  until  judicious  and  ocular  experiment  con- 
firm or  distinguish  the  assertion,  that  bodies  do  not  sink 

'  BpwUing  flrtfom.]    This  oonfirmeth  what  I  noted  before,  for,  as  in 
the  hot  bathe,  so  here,  the  bituminous  ebullition  is  but  in  some  places 
stronge,  and  in  some  plaoes  of  the  lake  not  at  all. — Wr, 
TOL.  II.  S 
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herein  at  all,  we  do  not  yet  believe  ;  that  they  do,  not  easily, 
or  with  more  difficultj,  descend  in  this  than  other  water,  we 
shall  readily  assent.^  But  to  conclude  an  impossibility  from 
a  difficulty,  or  affirm  whereas  things  not  easily  sink,  they  do 
not  drown  at  all ;  beside  the  fallacy,  is  a  frequent  addition  in 
human  expression,  and  an  amplification  not  unusual  as  well 
in  opinions  as  relations ;  which  oftentimes  give  indistinct 
accounts  of  proximities,  and  without  restraint  transcend  from 
one  another.  Thus,  forasmuch  as  the  torrid  zone  was  con- 
ceived exceeding  hot,  and  of  difficult  habitation,  the  opinions 
of  men  so  advanced  its  constitution,  as  to  conceive  the  same 
unhabitable,  and  beyond  possibility  for  man  to  live  therein. 
Thus,  because  there  are  no  wolves  in  England,  nor  have  been 
observed  for  divers  generations,  common  people  have  pro- 
ceeded into  opinions,  and  some  wise  men  mto  affirmations, 
they  will  not  live  therein,  although  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  most  men  affirm,  and  few  here  will  believe  the 
contrary,  that  there  be  no  spiders  in  Ireland ;  but  we  have 
beheld  some  in  that  country ;  and  though  but  few,  some  cob- 
webs we  behold  in  Irish  wood  in  England.  Thus  the  croco- 
dile from  an  egg  growing  up  to  an  exceeding  magnitude, 
common  conceit,  and  divers  writers  deliver,  it  hath  no  period 
of  increase,  but  groweth  as  long  as  it  liveth.*  And  thus  in 
brief,  in  most  apprehensions  the  conceits  of  men  extend  the 

*  readily  oMMnt.l  And  hee  should  adde,  in  some  places  itt  beares,  in 
others  not. — Wr. 

^  grovjeih,  4Sfc,']  This  may  bee  tme  inonghe  in  regard  of  the  vast 
hignes  which  is  reported  of  some  of  them ;  and  what  should  hinder  ? 
For  in  men  and  creatares  also  kept  for  food,  their  bulke  growes  still 
greater,  though  not  their  stature. —  Wr. 

It  is  probably  true,  of  the  whole  order  to  which  the  crocodile  belongs 
{the  tauriam),  that  they  have  "no  period  of  increase"  —  they  have  no 
ittetamorpkcne,  like  many  other  animals  (and  some  in  the  same  class),  to 
place  a  limit,  by  its  completion,  to  the  fiirther  growth  of  the  individoal. 
K or  do  they,  like  the  vertebrate  animals,  arrive  early  at  a  maximmn  of 
growth,  which  is  not  afterwards  increased,  except  in  corpulency.  Con- 
geniality of  climate  makes  a  striking  difference  in  magnitude,  at  the 
same  age,  between  saurians  of  difiSsrent  countries  (for  example,  the  cro- 
codile of  the  Nile  is  larger  than  any  other  of  its  species),  but  in  all, 
erowth,  though  very  slow,  is  probably  continued  through  life ;  unless, 
indeed,  extreme  old  age  may  begin  the  end,  by  ending  the  vital  power 
of  growth,  which  seems  probable,  but  would  not  impugn  our  author'a 
position. 
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considerations  of  things,  and  dilate  their  notions  beyond  the 
propriety  of  their  natures. 

In  the  maps  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  Lake  of  Sodom,  we  meet 
with  the  destroyed  cities,  and  in  divers  the  city  of  Sodom 
placed  about  the  middle,  or  far  from  the  shore  of  it ;  but  that 
it  could  not  be  far  firom  Segor,  which  was  seated  under  the 
mountains,  near  the  side  of  the  lake,  seems  iiiferrible  from 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Lot,  who  coming  from  Sodom  at  day- 
break, attained  Segor  at  sun-rising ;  and  therefore  Sodom 
ought  to  be  placed  not  many  miles  from  it,  and  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  which  is  accounted  about  eighteen  miles 
over ;  and  so  will  leave  about  nine  miles  to  be  passed  in  too 
small  a  space  of  time. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Of  Divers  other  JSelaUons,  viz. : — Of  the  Woman  that  Conceived  in  a 
Bath  ; — Of  Cra88U8  that  never  Laughed  hut  once  ; — TluU  owr  Saviour 
never  Laughed  ; — Of  Sergius  the  Second,  or  Bocca  di  Porco ; — That 
Tamerlane  tocu  a  Scythian  Shepherd, 

The  relation  of  Averroes,  and  now  common  in  every 
mouth,  of  the  woman  that  conceived  in  a  bath,  by  attracting 
the  sperm  or  seminal  effluxion  of  a  man  admitted  to  bathe  in 
some  vicinity  unto  her,^  I  have  scarce  frith  to  believe ;  and 
had  I  been  of  the  jury,  should  have  hardly  thought  I  had 
found  the  father  in  the  person  that  stood  by  h^.  'Tis  a 
new  and  unseconded  way  m  history  to  fornicate  at  a  distance, 
and  much  offendeth  the  rules  of  physick,  which  say,  there  is 
no  generation  without  a  joint  emission,  nor  only  a  virtual, 
but  corporal  and  carnal  contaction.  And  althougn  Aristotle 
and  his  adherents  do  cut  off  the  one,  who  conceive  no  effec- 
tual ejaculation  in  women ;  yet  in  defence  of  the  other  they 
cannot  be  introduced.  For  if,  as  he  believeth,  the  inordinate 
bngitude  of  the  organ,  though  in  its  proper  recipient,  may 

*  Ify  attracting,  d&c]  No  absardity,  which  Browne  imdsiMcflB  to 
refiite — ^though  so  gross  as  not  to  merit  notice,  appears  too  monstrous 
to  find  acceptance  with  Boss.  He  finds  it  "  quite  possible,  even  as  the 
stomach  attracteth  meat  and  drink,  though  in  some  distance  from  it." 
The  conceit  respecting  Lot  is  not  suggested  by  the  scriptural  account, 
which  only  anerts  that  he  did  not  recognise  his  danghters. 
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be  a  mean  to  inprolificate  the  seed ;  surely  the  distance  of 
place,  with  the  commixture  of  an  aqueous  body  must  prove 
an  effectual  impediment,  and  utterly  prevent  the  success  of 
a  conception.  And  therefore  that  conceit  concerning  the 
daughters  of  Lot,  that  they  were  impregnated  by  their 
sleeping  father,  or  conceived  by  seminal  pollution  received 
at  distance  from  him,  will  hardly  be  admitted.  And  there- 
fore what  is  related  of  devils,  and  the  contrived  delusions  of 
spirits,  that  the^  steal  the  seminal  emissions  of  men,  and 
transmit  them  into  their  votaries  in  coition,  is  much  to  be 
suspected ;  and  altogether  to  be  denied,  that  there  ensue 
conceptions  thereupon ;  however  husbanded  by  art,  and  the 
wisest  menagery  of  that  most  subtile  impostor.  And  there- 
fore also  that  our  magnified  Merlin  wfus  thus  begotten  by 
the  devil,  is  a  groundless  conception ;  and  fus  vain  to  think 
from  thence  to  give  the  reason  of  his  prophetical  spirit.  For 
if  a  generation  could  succeed,  yet  should  not  the  issue  in- 
herit the  faculties  of  the  devil,  who  is  but  an  auxiliary,  and 
no  univocal  actor ;  nor  will  his  nature  substantially  concur 
'to  such  productions. 

And  although  it  seems  not  impossible,  that  imprecation 
may  succeed  from  seminal  spirits,  and  vaporous  irradiations, 
containing  the  active  principle,  without  material  and  gross 
immissions ;  as  it  hap^eneth  sometimes  in  imperforated  per- 
sons, and  rare  conceptions  of  some  much  unaer  puberty  or 
fourteen.  As  may  be  also  conjectured  in  the  coition  of  some 
insects,  wherein  the  female  makes  intrusion  into  the  male ; 
and  from  the  continued  ovation  in  hens,  from  one  single  tread 
of  a  cock,  and  little  stock  laid  up  near  the  vent,  sufficient  for 
durable  prolification.  And  although  also  in  human  genera- 
tion the  gross  and  corpulent  seminal  body  may  return  again, 
and  the  great  business  be  acted  by  what  it  carrieth  with  it ; 
yet  will  not  the  same  suffice  to  support  the  stoiy  in  question, 
wherein  no  corpulent  immission  is  acknowledged ;  answer- 
able unto  the  fable  of  Talmudists,  in  the  stoiy  of  Benzira, 
begotten  in  the  same  manner  on  the  daughter  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiab.^ 

2.  The  relation  of  Lucillius,  and  now  become  common 
concerning  Crassus,  the  grandfather  of  Mar^s  the  wealthy 

''And  aUkongh,  dfc]    This  paragraph  first  added  in  Bd  edition. 
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Soman,  that  he  never  laughed  but  once  in  all  his  life,  and 
that  was  at  an  ass  eating  thistles,  is  something  strange.  Eor, 
if  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could  draw  his 
habitual  austereness  unto  a  smile,  it  will  be  hard  to  believe 
he  could  with  perpetuity  resist  the  proper  motives  thereof. 
For  the  act  of  laughter,  which  is  evidenced  by  a  sweet 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agita- 
tion of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  volimtary,  or  totally, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves,  but,  as  it  may  be  con- 
strained by  corporal  contaction  in  anv,  and  hath  been 
enforced  in  some  even  in  their  death,  so  the  new,  unusual,  or 
unexpected,  jucundities  which  present  themselves  to  any  man 
in  his  life,  at  some  time  or  other,  will  have  activity  enough 
to  excitate  the  earthiest  soul,  and  raise  a  smile  m>m  most 
composed  tempers.  Certainlv  the  times  were  dull  when 
these  things  happened,  and  the  wits  of  those  ages  short  of 
these  of  ours ;  when  men  could  maintain  such  immutable 
faces,  as  to  remain  like  statues  under  the  flatteries  of  wit, 
and  persist  unalterable  at  all  efibrts  of  jocularity.  The 
spirits  in  hell,  and  Pluto  himself,  whom  Lucian  makes  to 
laugh  at  passages  upon  earth,  will  plainly  condemn  these 
Satumines,  and  make  ridiculous  the  magnified  Heraclitus, 
who  wept  preposterously,  and  made  a  hell  on  earth ;  for 
rejecting  the  consolations  of  life,  he  passed  his  days  in  tears, 
and  the  uncomfortable  attendments  of  hell.^ 

8.  The  same  conceit^  there  passeth  concerning  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  is  sometime  urged  as  a  high  example  of  gravity. 
And  this  is  opinioned,  because  in  Holy  Scripture  it  is 
recorded  he  sometimes  wept,  but  never  that  he  laughed. 
Which,  howsoever  granted,  it  will  be  hard  to  conceive  how 
he  passed  his  younger  years  and  childhood  without  a  smile, 
if  as  divinity  affirmeth,  for  the  assurance  of  his  humanity 

'  ike  wncomfortdhU,  dEv.]  Kosb  remarks  with  much  reason  on  this 
oheervation,  that  "  oftentimes  there  is  hell  in  laughine,  and  a  heaven 
in  weeping  :"  and  that  "  good  men  find  not  the  uncomfortable  attend- 
ments of  hell  in  weeping,  but  rather  the  comfortable  enjoyments  of 
heaven." — Arcana,  p.  176. 

>  The  same  eonceitf  dtc]  IHs  noe  argument  to  say  tis  never  read  in 
Scripture  that  Christ  laughed,  therefore  he  did  never  laughe,  but  on  the 
other  side  to  affirme,  that  hee  did  laughe  is  therefore  dangerous  bycause 
unwarrantable  and  groundles. — Wr. 
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unto  men,  and  the  concealment  of  hiB  divinitj  from  the 
devil,  he  passed  this  age  like  other  children,  and  so  proceeded 
until  he  eyidenced  the  same.  And  surelj  herein  no  danger 
there  is  to  affirm  the  act  or  performance  of  that,  whereof  we 
acknowledge  the  power  and  essential  property ;  and  wherehj 
indeed  he  most  nearly  convinced  the  doubt  of  his  humanity.^ 
Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  unto  the  incarnate 
Son,  which  sometimes  is  attributed  unto  the  uncamate 
Father ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  ''  He  that  dweUeth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh  the  wicked  to  scorn."  Eor  a  laugh 
there  is  (^  contempt  or  indignation,  as  well  as  of  mirth  and 
jocosity  f  and  that  our  Saviour  was  not  exempted  fr^om  the 
ground  hereof,  that  is,  the  passion  of  anger,  regulated  and 
rightiy  ordered  bj  reason,  the  schools  do  not  deny ;  and, 
heaides  the  experience  of  the  money-changers  and  dove- 
sellers  in  the  temple,  is  testified  hy  St.  John,  when  he  saith 
the  speech  of  David  was  iulfilled  in  our  Saviour.* 

Now  the  alogy  oi  this  opinion  consisteth  in  the  illation ; 

it  heing  not  reasonable  to  conclude  from  Scripture  negatively 

in  points  which  are  not  matters  of  faith,  and  pertaining  unto 

salvation.    And  therefore,  although  in  the  description  of  the 

*  Zdus  dom-As  tua  comedit  me, 

'  Awnantty.l  Th«  doubt  of  his  humanity  waa  oonvinoed  soe  many 
other  wayes  {before  his  passion)  as  by  his  birth,  his  oironmcision,  his 
hunger  at  the  fig-tree,  his  compassion  and  tearesover  his  friend  Lazams, 
and  those  other  instances  here  alleaged,  that  the  propertye  of  risibilitye 
(which  is  indeed  the  usuall  instance  of  the  schooles)  though  it  bee 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  incommunicable  to  any  other 
natare,  yet  itt  doee  not  infer  the  neoeasitye  of  the  aote  in  eveiy  indi- 
vidual! subject  or  person  of  man;  noe  more  then  the  power  and 
propertye  of  numeration  (whereof  no  other  creature  in  the  world  is 
capable)  can  make  every  man  an  arithmetician.  Itt  is  likewise  recorded 
of  Julius  Satuminus,  sonne  to  Philippus  (Arabs)  the  emperor,  that  from 
his  birth  ntUlo  prornu  cujuaqtuim  commento  ad  ndendum  moveri 
potueril. —  Wr. 

It  is  the  characteristic  description  of  our  Bedeemer  that  "  he  was 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief/'  Will  it  not  be  felt  by 
every  Christian,  that  tavgJuer  is  utterly  out  of  keening  with  the  dignity, 
the  character,  and  office  of  him,  who  himself  tooK  our  infirmities,  and 
bare  our  sins :  who  spent  a  life  in  the  endurance  of  the  contradiction 
of  sinners  against  himself, — and  in  the  full  and  constant  contemplation 
of  that  awful  moment  when  he  was  to  lay  down  that  life  for  their  sakes  ? 
The  difficulty  would  have  been  to  credit  the  contrary  tradition^  had  it 
existed. 
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creaidon  tbere  be  no  mention  of  fire,^  Christian  philosophy 
did  not  think  it  reasonable  presently  to  annihilate  that  ele- 
ment^ or  positively  to  decree  there  was  no  such  thing  at  alL' 
Thus,  whereas  in  the  brief  narration  of  Moses  there  is  no 
record  of  wine  before  the  flood,  we  cannot  satis£Ebctorily  con- 
clude that  Noah^  was  the  first  that  ever  tasted  thereof.* 
And  thus,  because  the  word  brain  is  scarce  mentioned  once, 
but  heart  above  a  hundred  times  in  Holy  Scripture,  phy- 
sicians that  dispute  the  principality  of  parts  are  not  trom 
hence  induced  to  bereave  the  animal  organ  of  its  priority. 
Wherefore  the  Scriptures  being  serious,  and  commonly 
omitting  such  parergies,  it  will  be  unreasonable  from  hence 
to  condemn  all  laughter,  and  from  consideraiions  incon- 
siderable to  discipline  a  man  out  of  lus  nature.  For  this  is 
by  rustical  ^verity  to  banish  all  urbanity :  whose  harmless 
and  confined  condition,  as  it  stands  commended  by  morality, 
so  is  it  consistent  with  religion,  and  doth  not  offend  divinity  .* 
4.  The  custom  it  is  of  Popes  to  change  their  name  at  their 
creation ;  and  the  author  thereof  is  commonly  said  to  be 
Boeoa  di  Forco,  or  Swines-face ;  who  therefore  assumed  the 
style  of  Sergius  the  2nd,  as  being  ashamed  so  foul  a  name 
should  dishonour  the  chair  of  Peter;  wherein  notwith- 
standing, from  Montacutius  and  others,  I  find  there  may  be 
*  Only  in  the  vulgar  lAiin,  Jndg.  iz.  58. 

'  fire.]  There  is  no  mention  of  metals  or  foasilea  ;  and  yet  wee  know 
they  were  created  then,  or  else  they  conld  not  now  bee. — Wr. 

>  at  cUl.]  Many  things  may  perchance  be  past  over  in  silence  in  Holy 
Scripture,  which  notwithstandinge  are  knowne  to  bee  partes  of  the 
creation,  and  many  things  spoken  to  the  vulgar  capadty,  which  must 
be  understood  in  a  modified  sense.  But  never  any  thinge  soa  spoken 
as  miffht  be  convinced  of  &lshood  ;  soe  that  either  Grod  or  Copemioos, 
speakmg  contradictiona,  cannot  both  speak,  truths.  And  tiisrafore, 
nt  Deua  venu  et  omniM  homo  mendax,  that  speakes  contradictions  to 
him.— PTr. 

*  NoaJi.]  Noah  was  not  the  first  that  tasted  of  the  grape  :  but  itt  is 
eicpresly  sayd,  Grenes.  ix.  21,  that  Noah  was  the  first  huBbandman  that 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  that  first  made  wine,  and  therfore  was  the  first 
that  dranke  of  the  wine  ;  which  does  not  oidy  satis&ctoiily  but  neces* 
sarily  oblige  us  to  a  beleefe  that  wine  made  by  expression  into  a  species 
of  dnnke  was  not  knowne,  and  therfore  not  used  in  that  new  (dtyed) 
world  till  Noah  invented  itt.  Itt  was  then,  as  itt  is  now  in  the  new 
westeme  plantations,  where  they  have  the  vine,  and  eate  the  grapes 
but  do  not  drinke  wine,  bycanse  they  never  began  to  plant  vinoyarde 
till  now  of  Ute.— Wr, 
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some  mistake.  For  Massonius,  who  writ  the  lives  of  Popes, 
acknowledgeth  he  was  not  the  first  that  changed  his  name 
in  that  see ;  nor  as  Platina  affirmeth,  have  all  his  successors 
precisely  continued  that  custom  ;  for  Adrian  the  sixth,  and 
Marcellus  the  second,  did  still  retain  their  baptismal  denomi- 
nation. Nor  is  it  proved,  or  probable,  that  Sergius  changed 
the  name  of  Bocca  di  Porco,  for  this  was  his  surname,*  or 
gentilitious  appellation ;  nor  was  it  the  custom  to  alter  that 
with  the  other :  but  he  commuted  his  Christian  name  Peter 
for  Sergius,  because  he  would  seem  to  decline  the  name  of 
Peter  the  second.  A  scruple  I  confess  not  thought  con- 
siderable in  other  sees,  whose  originals  and  first  patriarchs 
have  been  less  disputed ;  nor  yet  perhaps  of  that  reality  as 
to  prevail  in  points  of  the  same  nature.  For  the  names  of 
the  apostles,  patriarchs,  and  prophets  have  been  assumed 
even  to  affectation.  The  name  of  Jesus®  hath  not  been 
appropriated ;  but  some  in  precedent  ages  have  borne  that 
name,  and  many  since  have  not  refused  the  Christian  name 
of  Emmanuel.  Thus  are  there  few  names  more  frequent 
than  Moses  and  ^Abraham  amon^  the  Jews.  The  Turks 
without  scruple  affect  the  name  of  Mahomet,  and  with  glad- 
ness receive  so  honourable  cognomination. 

And  truly  in  human  occurrences  there  ever  have  been 
many  well  directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never 
bear  a  rigid  examination,  and  though  in  some  way  they  do 
commend  their  authors,  and  such  as  first  began  them,  yet 
have  they  proved  insufficient  to  perpetuate  imitation  in  such 
as  have  succeeded  them.  Thus  was  it  a  worthy  resolution 
of  God&ey,  and  most  Christians  have  applauded  it,  that  he 
refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his  Saviour  had  worn 
one  of  thorns.    Yet  did  not  his  successors  durably  inherit 

'  aumame.']  Itt  might  bee  his  sirename  :  but  doubtles  it  was  first  a 
nicnamefitftened  on  some  of  his  progenitors. —  Wr, 

'  The  name,  dfccj  The  name  of  Jeans  was  not  the  same,  per  omnia, 
in  Joshua ;  and  Jesu  was  never  given  to  any  before  the  angel  brought 
itt  from  heaven.  The  names  of  patriarches  and  prophets  have  been 
imposed  (not  assumed)  as  memorials  (to  children)  of  imitation  ;  and  that 
of  Emmanuel  in  a  qualified  sense  onlye.  But  that  never  any  Pope 
would  bee  stiled  Peter  the  second,  proceeds  from  a  mysteiye  of  pollcye  ; 
that  they  may  rather  seeme  successors  to  his  power,  then  to  his  name, 
which  they  tiierefore  decline  of  purpose ;  that  Christ's  vicariate  au- 
thoritye  may  seeme  to  descend  not  from  personal  succession,  but 
immediately  from  [him]  who  first  derived  it  on  Peter. —  Wr, 
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that  scruple,  but  some  were  anointed,  and  solemnly  accepted 
the  diadem  of  regalitj.  Thus  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius 
with  great  humility  or  popularity  refused  the  name  of 
Imperator,  but  their  successors  have  challenged  that  title, 
and  retained  the  same  even  in  its  titularity.  And  thus,  to 
come  nearer  our  subject,  the  humility  of  Gregory  the  Great 
would  by  no  means  admit  the  stile  of  universal  oishop ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Boniface  made  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  of 
more  queasy  resolutions  have  been  their  successors  ever 
since. 

5.  That  Tamerlane^  was  a  Scythian  shepherd,  from  Mr. 
Knollis  and  others,  fromAlhazen  a  learned  Arabian  who 
wrote  his  life,  and  was  spectator  of  many  of  his  exploits,  we 
have  reasons  to  deny.  Not  only  from  his  birth, — for  he  was 
of  the  blood  of  the  Tartarian  emperors,  whose  father  Og  had 
for  his  possession  the  country  of  Sagathy,  which  was  no 
slender  territory,  but  comprehended  3l  that  tract  wherein 
were  contained  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  and  the 
nation  of  the  Massagetes,  whose  capital  city  was  Samarcand, 
a  place,  though  now  deca;p^ed,  of  great  esteem  and  trade  in 
former  ages) — ^but  from  ms  regal  inauguration,  for  it  is  said, 
that  being  about  the  age  of  fi&en,  his  old  father  resigned 
the  \smgaom  and  men  of  war  unto  him.  And  also  from  his 
education,  for  as  the  stoiy  speaks  it,  he  was  instructed  in 
the  Arabian  learning,  and  afterwards  exercised  himself 
therein.  Now  Arabian  learning  was  in  a  manner  all  the 
liberal  sciences,  especially  the  mathematicks,  and  natural 
philosophy;  wherem,  not  many  ages  before  him  there 
nourished  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Avenzoar,  Gteber,  Almanzor, 
and  Alhazen,  cognominal  unto  him  that  wrote  his  history, 
whose  chronology  indeed,  although  it  be  obscure,  yet  in  the 
opinion  of  his  commentator,  he  was  contemporary  unto 
Avicenna,  and  hath  loft  sixteen  books  of  opticKs,  of  great 
esteem  with  ages  past,  and  textuary  unto  our  days. 

7  TcmGrlaneA  His  trae  Scythian  name  was  Temur-Can,  which  all 
stoiyes  comiptly  and  absnrdlye  call  Tkmberlane. —  Wr, 

From  the  best  authorities  it  appears  that  the  parentage  here  assigned 
to  'Hmnr  Beg  (Tamerlane)  is  erroneous.  His  father  was  Targu'i,  a  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Berlas,  tributary  to  Jagatai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jenghis- 
(or  Chingis-)  Khan.  He  was  born  at  Sebz,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Kesch.  See  Biograjphie  Umveraelle;  Universal  History ;  Lardner*9 
Outlines  of  History. 
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Now  the  ground  of  this  mifitake  was  surelj  that  which  the 
Turkish  histonaa  dechireth.  Some,  saith  he,  of  our  historiaios 
will  needs  hare  Tamerlane  to  be  the  son  of  a  shepherd.  But 
this  they  have  said,  not  knowing  at  all  the  custom  of  their 
country ;  wherein  the  principal  revenues  of  the  king  and 
nobles  consisteth  in  cattle  :  who,  despising  gold  and  silver, 
abound  in  all  sorts  thereof.  And  this  was  the  occasion  tibat 
some  men  call  them  shephjerds,  and  also  affirm  this  prince 
descended  from  them.  Now,  if  it  be  reasonable,  that  great 
men  whose  possessions  are  chiefly  in  cattle  shoildd  bear  the 
name  of  shepherds,  and  ML  upon  so  low  denominations,  then 
may  we  say  that  Abraham  was  a  shepherd,  although  too 
powerful  for  four  kings ;  that  Job  was  ot  that  condition,  who 
beside  camels  and  oxen  had  seven  thousand  sheep,^  and  yet 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  east.  Thus  was  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  a  shepherd,  who  annually  paid  \into  the 
crown  of  Israel,  an  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many 
rams.  Surely  it  is  no  dishonourable  course  of  life  which 
Moses  and  Jacob  have  made  exemplary :  'tis  a  profession 
supported  upon  the  natural  way  of  acquisition,  and  thouffh 
contemned  by  the  Egyptians,  much  countenanced  by  the 
Hebrews,  whose  sacrifices  required  plenty  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  And  certainly  they  were  very  numerous ;  for,  at  the 
consecration  of  the  temple,  beside  two-and-twenty  thousand 
oxen,  king  Solomon  sacrificed  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou* 
sand  sheep :  and  the  same  is  observable  from  the  daily 
provision  of  his  house ;  which  was  ten  fat  oxen,^  twenty  oxen 
out  of  the  pastures,  and  a  hundred  sheep,  beside  roebuck, 
fallow  deer,  and  fiitted  fowls.  Wherein  notwithstanding  (if 
a  {)unctual  relation  thereof  do  rightly  inform  us),  the  Grand 
Seignior  doth  exceed ;  the  daily  provision  of  whose  seraglio 
in  the  reign  of  Achmet,  beside  beeves,  consumed^  two 
hundred  sheep,  lambs  and  kids  when  they  were  in  season 

A  sheep.]  Sir  Wm.  Jorden,  of  Wiltes,  in  the  pliiines,  aspired  to  come 
to  the  number  of  20,000  :  but  with  all  his  endeavour  could  never  bring 
them  beyond  18,000.     He  lived  since  1630.—  Wr. 

'  oam^  ^cJ]  That  is,  in  theyeai:«,  of  beeves,  10,950,  of  sheep,  36,500. 

*  conmmedf  I'c]    Of  sheep,  lambs,  kids,  109,500.    And  yet  this 
cann  raise  noe  ffreate  wonder  connderin^  how  manye  mouthes  were 
'"loTomoi " 


dayly  fed  at  Solomon's  tables,  his  ooncubines,  his  officers,  his  guards, 
and  all  sorts  of  inferior  attendants  on  him  and  them :  of  which  kindes 
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one  hundred,  calves  ten,  geese  fifty,  hens  two  hundred, 
chickens  one  hundred,  pigeons  a  hundred  pair. 

And  therefore  this  mistake,  conoeniing  the  noble  Tamer- 
lane, was  like  that  concerning  Demosthenes,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  according  to  common  conceit^ 
and  that  handsome  expression  of  Jurenal ; 

Qnem  pater  ardentiB  nuMsa  fuligine  lippus, 
A  carbone  et  forcipibuB,  gladiosque  parente 
Incade,  et  luteo  Vixlcano,  et  Bhetova  misit 

Thus  Englished  by  Sir  Bobert  Stapleton : 

Whom's  Father  with  the  smoky  force  half  blind, 
From  blows  on  sooty  Ynh^n's  anvu  spent 
In  ham'ring  swords,  to  study  Rhet'rick  sent. 

But  Plutarch,  who  writ  his  life,  hath  cleared  this  conceit, 
plainly  affirming  he  was  most  nobly  descended,  and  that 
this  report  w^as  raised,  because  his  father  had  many  slaves 
that  wrought  smith's  work,  and  brought  the  profit  unto 
him.* 


CHAPTEE  xvn. 

Of  9ome  otherit  viz,, — of  Ae  povtrtf  of  Bduanmi  ;  of  Flttctnu  Dttrumamcr, 
or  the  tenih  wave;  qf  PariaaUi  that  poaontd  Aatira  hjf  ome  Me  qfa 
hntfe  ;  of  the  Woman  fed  foith  poison  that  ^auld  have  poimmed  Alex- 
ander ;  of  the  Wamdering  Jew  ;  of  Pope  Joan ;  of  Friar  BaconU 
Irazen  head  that  wpoke  ;  of  Bpiewnu, 

Ws  are  sad  when  we  read  the  stoiy  of  Belisarius,  that 
worthy  chieft»in  of  Justinian ;  who,  after  his  victories  over 
Vandals,  Goths,  Persians,  and  his  iarophies  in  three  parts  of 
the  world,  had  at  last  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  emperor,  and 
was  reduced  to  that  distress,  that  he  begged  rehef  on  the 
highway,  in  that  uncomfortable  petition,  date  oholum  Belu 
sario?   And  this  we  do  not  only  hear  in  discourses,  orations, 

the  Grand  Signenr  mainteyns  greater  multitudes  daylye  in  the 
Seraglio.— ITr. 

*  And  this  miaakef  <fc«.]  This  paragraph  was  first  added  in  the  2nd 
edition,  except  the  translation,  which  was  added  in  the  6th  edition. 

^  We  are  aad,  AcJ]  Lord  Mahon,  in  his  life  of  Belisarius,  adopts  this 
traditional  account  of  him,  aa  the  most  likely  to  be  true  :  and  gives  at 
the  dose  of  Uie  work  his  reasons  at  large. 
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and  themes,  but  find  it  also  ia  the  leaves  of  Fetnis  Crinitus, 
Volaterranus,  and  other  worthy  writers. 

But,  what  may  somewhat  consolate  all  men  that  honour 
virtue,  we  do  not  discover  the  latter  scene  of  his  misery  in 
authors  of  antiquity,  or  such  as  have  expressly  delivered  the 
stories  of  those  times.  For,  Suidas  is  silent  herein,  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras,  two  grave  and  punctual  authors,  delivering 
only  the  confiscation  of  his  goods,  omit  the  history  of  his 
mendication.  Paulus  Diaconus  goeth  farther,  not  only 
passing  over  this  act,  but  affirming  his  goods  and  dignities 
were  restored.  Agathius,  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared he  suffered  much  from  the  envy  of  the  court ;  but 
that  he  descended  thus  deep  into  affliction,  is  not  to  be 
gathered  from  his  pen.  The  same  is  also  omitted  by  Pro- 
copius,*  a  contemporaiy  and  professed  enemy  unto  Justinian 
and  Belisarius,  wno  hath  left  an  opprobrious  book  against 
them  both. 

And  in  this  opinion  and  hopes  we  are  not  single,  but 
Andreas  Aniatus  the  civilian  in  his  Farerga,  and  Franciscua 
de  Corduba  in  his  Didagealia^  have  both  declaratorily  con- 
firmed the  same,  which  is  also  agreeable  unto  the  judgment 
of  Nicolaus  Alemannus,  in  his  notes  upon  that  bitter  history 
of  Procopius.  Certainly  sad  tragical  stories  are  seldom 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  their  verities;  but  as  their 
relators  do  either  intend  the  hatred  or  pity  of  the  persons, 
so  are  they  set  forth  with  additional  amplifications.  Thus 
have  some  suspected  it  hath  happened  unto  the  story  of 
(Edipus :  and  thus  do  we  conceive  it,  hath  fared  with  that 
of  Judas,  who,  having  sinned  above  aggravation,  and  com- 
mitted one  villany  which  cannot  be  exasperated  by  all  other, 
is  also  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  reputed  brother, 
parricide  of  his  father,  and  incest  with  his  own  mother,**  ns 

*  'AvUSora,  or  Arcana  ffutoria, 

*  is  alio  charged,  tkcJ]  Surely  yf  these  had  been  true,  St.  John,  ^ho 
calfl  him  a  theefe  in  plaane  termes,  would  never  have  concealed  such 
unparalleled  villanyes.  They  could  not  bee  don  after  his  treason,  the 
halter  followed  that  soe  closely  e ;  and  had  they  been  don  before,  neither 
could  he  have  escaped  the  laws  of  Judaea,  most  severe  against  such 
hideous  crimes  ;  nor  would  the  Sonne  of  God  have  endured  the  scandal 
of  such  a  knowne  miscreant,  much  lesse  have  chosen  him  among  the 
twelve  apostles.     Judas  deserved  as  much  detestation  as  his  unparaleld 
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ilorilegus  or  Matthew  of  Westminster  hath  at  large  related. 
And  thus  hath  it  perhaps  befallen  the  noble  Belisarius ; 
who,  upon  instigation  of  the  Empress,  having  contrived  the 
exile,  and  very  hardly  treated  Pope  Serverius,  Latin  pens, 
as  a  judgment  of  G-od  upon  this  fSftct,  have  set  forth  his 
future  Buiferings ;  and,  omitting  nothing  of  amplification, 
they  have  also  delivered  this;  which,  notwithstanding 
Johannes  the  Greek  makes  doubtful,  as  may  appear  from 
his  lamUcks  in  Baronius,  and  might  be  a  mistake  or  mis- 
xipplication,  translating  the  affliction  of  one  man  upon 
another,  for  the  same  befell  unto  Johannes  'Cappadox,*  con- 
temporary unto  Belisarius,  and  in  great  favour  with  Justinian; 
who  being  afterwards  banished  into  Egypt,  was  fain  to  beg 
relief  on  the  highway.* 

2.  ThAtfluctus  decwmanus,^  or  the  tenth  wave  is  greater 
and  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  some  no  doubt  will  be 
•  Procop.  Bell,  Persic,  1.  "Xprov  ^  6po\6v  aiTtia^eu. 

and  matcbless  crimes  cotild  any  way  deserve.  But  noe  cause  of  such 
detestation  could  be  soe  just,  as  to  produce  such  prodiffious  fictions  in 
the  writings  of  Christians :  whome  tne  recorded  example  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  hath  taught,  not  to  rayle  against,  much  less  to  belye  the 
Divel  himselfe. —  Wr. 

^  and  might  be  a  mittaike,  Jke.]    First  added  in  2nd  edition. 

'  Fluctiu  decuTtumus,  tkc.]  Boss  says  that  our  author  "troubles  him- 
self to  no  purpose  in  refuting  the  greatness  of  the  tenth  ware  and  tenth 
egg :  for  tne  tenth  of  anything  was  not  counted  the  greatest,  but  the 
greatest  of  anything  was  called  the  tenth,  because  that  is  the  first 
perfect  number ;  therefore  anything  that  was  greater  than  another  was 
called  decumanua.  So  porta  decumana,  Umes  decumamu,  decumana  pyra, 
and  pomum  decumanum  as  well  as  ovum  decwmanvm" — Are,  p.  178. 

Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  OrteiUcU  Memoirs,  describing  the  effect  of  the 
monsoon  upon  the  ocean,  says,  '*  eyery  ninth  wave  is  observed  to  be 
more  tremendous  than  the  rest,  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  settle- 
ment of  Anjengo." 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Dr,  Henderson's  Icdand,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109  :  "  Owing  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  ocean,  we  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  landing,  and  were  obliged  to  awut  the  alternation  of  the  waves 
in  the  following  order : — ^first,  three  heavy  surges  broke  with  a  tre- 
mendous dash  upon  the  rooks ;  tiiese  were  followed  by  six  smaller  ones, 
which  just  afforaed  us  time  to  land ;  after  which  the  three  large  ones 
broke  again,  and  so  on  in  regular  succession." 

"The  typhon  is  a  strong  swift  wind,  that  blows  from  all  points,  and 
is  frequent  in  the  Indian  seas  ;  raising  them,  with  its  strong  whirling 
about,  to  a  ffreat  height,  every  tenth  wave  rising  above  the  rest." — Lou 
of  the  ship  ^anny. 
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offended  if  we  deny ;  and  hereby  we  shaD  seem  to  contradict 
antiquity ;  for,  answerable  xmto  the  literal  and  common 
deception,  the  same  is  aTerred  by  many  writers,  and 
plainly  described  by  Ovid. 

Qni  remt  hie  fluctua,  fluctuB  saperenunet  omnes. 
Posterior  nono  est,  undecimoque  prior. 

Which  notwithstanding  is  evidently  false ;  nor  can  it  be 
made  out  by  observation  either  upon  the  shore  or  the  ocean, 
as  we  have  with  diligence  explored  both.  And  surely  in 
vain  we  expect  a  regmarity  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  in  the 
particular  motions  thereof,  as  we  may  in  its  general  recipro- 
cations, whose  causes  are  constant,  and  effects  therefore 
correspondent.  Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions 
subservient ;  which  winds,  storms,  shores,  shelves,  and  every 
interjacency  iiTe§:ulates.  With  semblable  reason  we  might 
expect  a  regularity  in  the  winds ;  whereof  though  some  be 
statary,  some  anniversaiy,  and  the  rest  do  tend  to  determine 
points  of  heaven,yetdothe blasts  and  undulaiy  breaths  thereof 
maintain  no  certainty  in  their  comrse,  nor  are  they  numerally 
feared  by  navigators. 

Of  affinity  hereto  is  that  conceit  of  ovum  deeumanum ; 
so  called,  because  the  tenth  egg  is  bigger  than  any  other, 
according  unto  the  reason  aQeged  by  Festus,  decumana  ova 
dieun^ur,  qtna  ovum  decimum  mqjus  nascitur,  Eor  the 
honour  we  bear  unto  the  clergy,  we  cannot  but  wish  this 
true :  but  herein  will  be  found^no  more  of  verity  than  in 
the  other ;  and  surely  few  will  assent  hereto  without  an 
implicit  credulity,  or  Pythagorical  submission  imto  every 
conception  of  number. 

For  surely  the  conceit  is  numeral,  and,  though  in  the 
sense  apprehended, '  relateth  unto  the  number  of  ten,  as 
Franciscus  Sylvius  hath  most  probably  declared.  For, 
whereas  amongst  simple  numbers  or  digits,  the  number  of 
ten  is  the  greatest :  therefore  whatsoever  was  the  greatest 
in  every  kind,  might  in  some  sense  be  named  from  this 
nmnber.  Now,  because  also  that  which  was  the  greatest, 
was  metaphorically  by  some  at  first  called  decumafius,  there- 
fore whatsoever  passed  under  this  name,  was  literally 
conceived  by  others  to  respect  and  make  good  this  number. 

The  conceit  is  also  Latin ;  for  the  Greeks^  to  express  the 
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greatest  wave,  do  use  the  number  of  tbree,  that  is,  the  word 
rpiKvfxiay  which  is  a  concurrence  of  three  waves  in  one, 
whence  arose  the  proverb,  rpucvfila  xaKAv,  or  a  tnfluctuation 
of  evils,  which  Erasmus  doth  render,  maiorumfluctua  deeu- 
manus.  And  thus  although  the  terms  be  veiy  different,  yet 
are  they  made  to  signify  the  self-same  thing :  the  numoer 
of  ten  to  explam  the  number  of  three,  and  the  single  number 
of  one  wave  the  collective  concurrence  of  more. 

3.  The  poison  of  Parysatis,^  reported  from  Ctesias  by 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  (whereby,  anointing;  a 
knife  on  the  one  side,  and  therewith  dividing  a  bird,  with 
the  one  half  she  poisoned  Statira,  and  safely  fed  herself  on 
the  other),  was  certainly  a  very  subtle  one,  and  such  as  our 
ignorance  is  well  content  it  knows  not.  But  surely  we  had 
discovered  a  poison  that  would  not  endure  Pandora's  box, 
could  we  be  satisfied  in  that  which  for  its  coldness  nothing 
could  contain  but  an  ass's  hoof,  and  wherewith  some  report 
that  Alexander  the  Great  was  poisoned.  Had  men  derived 
so  strange  an  effect  from  some  occult  or  hidden  qualities, 
they  might  have  silenced  contradiction;  but  ascribing  it 
unto  the  manifest  and  open  qualities  of  cold,  thev  must 
pardon  our  belief;  who  perceive  the  coldest  and  most 
SStygian  waters  may  be  included  in  glasses ;  and  by  Aris* 
totle,  who  saith  that  glass  is  the  perfectest  work  of  art,  we 
underBtand  they  were  not  then  to  be  invented. 

And  though  it  be  said  that  poison  will  break  a  Yenice 
glBfls,^  yet  have  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature. 
W  ere  there  a  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best  preservative  for 
princes  and  persons  exalted  unto  such  fears ;  and  surely  far 
Better  than  divers  now  in  use.  And  though  the  best  of 
China  dishes,  and  such  as  the  emperor  doth  use,  be  thought 
by  some  of  infallible  virtue  unto  this  effect,  yet  will  they 
not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  elude  the  mischief  of  suck  intentions. 
And  though  also  it  be  true,  that  God  made  all  things 
double,  and  that  if  we  look  upon  the  works » of  the  Most 

'  Tke^poimm  of  PcarynUi$,\  ThiB  is  treated  m  fiibolofiu  by  Pftris  and 
Fonblanque,  in  the  20th  vol.  of  whoee  Medical  Jwuprudenee,  p.  181, 
&c.  will  De  found  a  lone  srtiole  on  poisons. 

'  p(n$on  will  break  a  Vemce  glau,]  Such  is  the  venom  of  some  spidem 
that  they  will  crack  a  Venice  glass,  as  I  have  seen  ;  and  Scaliger  doth 
witness  the  sam&— however  the  dootiar  denies  it,^Ro9s,  Arc.  146. 
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High,  there  are  two  and  two,  one  against  another ;  that  one 
contrary  hath  another,  and  poison  is  not  without  a  poison 
unto  itself;  yet  hath  the  curse  so  &r  prevailed,  or  else  our 
industry  defected,  that  poisons  are  better  known  than 
their  antidotes,  and  some  thereof  do  scarce  admit  of  any. 
And  lastly,  although  unto  every  poison  men  have  delivered 
many  antidotes,  and  in  every  one  is  promised  an  equality 
unto  its  adversary,  yet  do  we  often  find  they  fail  in  their 
effects :  moly  will  not  resist  a  weaker  cup  than  that  of  Circe ; 
a  man  may  be  poisoned  in  a  Lemnian  dish ;  without  the 
miracle  of  John,  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  earth  of 
Paul  ;*  and  if  it  be  meant  that  no  poison  could  work  upon 
him,  we  doubt  the  story,  and  expect  no  such  success  from 
the  diet  of  Mithridates. 

A  story  there  passeth  of  an  Indian  king,  that  sent  unto 
Alexander  a  faur  woman,  fed  with  aconites  and  other 
poisons,  with  this  intent,  either  by  converse  or  copulation 
complexionally  to  destroy  him.  For  my  part,  although  the 
design  were  true,  I  should  have  doubted  the  success.^ 
For,  though  it  be  possible  that  poisons  may  meet  with 
tempers  whereto  they  may  become  aliments,  and  we 
observe  from  fowls  that  feed  on  fishes,  and  others  fed  with 
garlick  and  onions,  that  simple  aliments  are  not  always  con- 
cocted beyond  their  vegetable  qualities ;  and  therefore  that 
even  after  carnal  conversion,  poisons  may  yet  retain  some 
portion  of  their  natures;  yet  are  they  so  refracted,  cicurated,^ 
and  subdued,  as  not  to  make  good  their  first  and  destructive 
malignities.  And  therefore  [to]  the  stork  that  eateth 
snakes,  and  the  stare  that  feedeth  upon  hemlock,  [these] 
though    no    commendable    aliments,  are  not  destructive 

♦  Terra  Mditea. 

'  «tecoeM.]  Hee  that  remembers  how  the  Portugaez  mixing  with  the 
women  in  the  eastern  islands  founde  such  a  hot  overmatching  corn- 
plexion  in  them,  that  as  the  son  puts  out  a  candle,  soe  itt  quentcht  their 
not  luste  with  the  cold  gripes  of  deathe ;  may  easilye  conceive,  without 
an  instance,  what  a  quick  effect  such  yenemous  spirits  make  by  a  con- 
tagious transfusion.  Kor  is  there  the  same  danger  in  eatinge  of  a  duck 
that  feeds  on  a  toade,  as  in  the  loathsome  copulation  with  those  bodyes, 
whose  touch  is  formidable  as  the  feme  of  a  mad  dog,  the  touch  whereof 
lias  been  found  as  deadly  to  some,  as  the  wound  of  his  teeth  to 
others. —  Wr, 

*  cicurated,']    Tamed: — a .Srownifm. 
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poisons.*  For,  animals  that  can  innoxiously  digest  these 
poisons,  become  antidotal  unto  the  poison  digested. 
And  therefore,  whether  their  breath  be  attracted,  or  their 
flesh  ingested,  the  poisonous  relicks  go  still  along  with  their 
antidote ;  whose  society  will  not  permit  their  malice  to  be 
destructive.  And  therefore  also,  animals  that  are  not  mis- 
chieved  by  poisons  which  destroy  us,  may  be  drawn  into 
iintidote  agamst  them ;  the  blood  or  flesh  of  storks  against 
the  venom  of  serpents,  the  quail  against  hellebore,  and 
the  diet  of  starlmgs  against  the  draught  of  Socrates.^ 
Upon  like  grounds  are  some  parts  of  animals  alexiphar- 
mical  unto  others ;  and  some  veins  of  the  earth,  and  also 
whole  regions,*  not  only  destroy  the  life  of  venomous  crea- 
tures, but  also  prevent  their  productions.  Por  though 
perhaps  they  contain  the  seminals  of  spiders  and  scorpions, 
and  such  as  in  other  earths  by  suscitation^  of  the  sun  mav* 
arise  unto  animation ;  yet  lymg  under  command  of  their 
antidote,  without  hope  of  emergencv  they  are  poisoned  in 
their  matrix  by  powers  easily  hindering  the  advance  of 
their  originals,  whose  confirmed  forms  they  are  able  to 
destroy. 

5.  ihe  story  of  the  wandering  Jew  is  veiy  strange,  and 
will  hardly  obtain  belief;  yet  is  there  a  formal  account 
thereof  set  down  by  Matthew  Paris,  from  the  report  of  an 
Armenian  bishop,^  who  came  into  this  kingdom  about  four 

*  [to]  [these]  these  words  seem  indispensable  to  complete  the  sense 
evidently  intended. 

^  Soeratea.]    That  is,  henbane.— IFr. 

'  wJioU  regtoTU.]  As  Ireland  and  Crete  neither  breede  nor  brooke 
any  yenemous  creatare,  which  was  a  providence  of  God,  considering 
that  noe  creature  can  be  worse  than  the  natives  themselves. — Wr, 

Is  this  remark  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  Christiaa 
minister  ? 

*  autcUoHon,]    Excitement. 

*  Armenian  bithopA  And  that  reporte  of  a  wandering  bishop  is  the 
ground  of  this  absura  figment :  for  what's  become  of  him  ever  since 
that  time  ?  Bat  'tis  noe  wonder  to  finde  a  wandring  Jew  in  all  partes 
of  the  world ;  for  what  are  all  the  nation  but  wanderers  t  Inmates  to 
the  world,  and  strangers  noe  where  soe  much  as  in  their  owne 
oountrye. — Wr, 

"  This  fable  of  the  wandering  Jew,  once  almost  generally  believed, 
probably  suggested  the  &brioation  of  the  tale  of  the  wandering  G^ntilo 
jn  later  times  :  they  are  both  included  in  a  work,  entitled  Newt  from, 

TOL.  II.  T 
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hundred  years  ago,  and  bad  often  enteri»uned  this  wan- 
derer at  his  table.  That  he  was  then  alive,  was  first  called 
Cartapbilus,  was  keeper  of  the  judgment  hall,  whence 
thrusting  out  *our  Saviour  with  expostulation  for  his  stay, 
was  condemned  to  stay  until  bis  return  ;*  was  after  bap- 
tized by  Ananias,  and  by  the  name  of  Joseph ;  was  thirty 
years  old  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  remembered  the  samts 
that  arose  with  him,  the  making  of  the  apostles'  creed,  and 
their  several  peregrinations.  Surely  were  this  true,  be 
might  be  an  happy  arbitrator  in  many  Christian  contro- 
versies ;  but  must  unpardonably  condemn  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Jews,  who  can  contemn  the  rhetoridc  of  such  miracleSy 
and  blindly  behold  so  living  and  lasting  conversions. 

6.®  Clearer  confirmations  must  be  drawn  for  the  history 
of  Pope  Joan,  who  succeeded  Leo  the  Fourth,  and  pre- 
ceded Benedict  the  Third,  than  many  we  yet  discov^. 
And  since  it  is  delivered  with  aiunt  and  ferunt  by  many  ; 
since  the  learned  Leo  AUatius  hath  discoveredf  that  ancient 
copies  of  MartinuB  Polonus,  who  is  chiefly  urged  for  it, 
had  not  this  story  in  it ;  since  not  only  the  stream  of  Latin 
historians  have  omitted  it,  but  Photius  the  Patriarch, 
Metrophanes  SmymieuB,  and  the  exasperated  GFreeks  have 
made  no  mention  of  it,  but  conceded  Benedict  the  Third  to 
be  successor  unto  Leo  the  Fourth ;  he  wants  not  grounds 
that  doubts  it.^ 

*   Vade,  ^id  moraru  t  ego  vado,  fu  cnctem  mmvrt  donee  vmio, 
t  ConfuicUiofcUnUce  de  Joanna  Papiua  cum  Nibutio. 

ffoUand;  or  a  short  relation  of  two  witnesses,  now  living,  of  the  saffer> 
ing  and  passion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  ChriBt :  the  one  being  a  Gentile, 
the  other  a  Jew,"  &c.  in  High  Dutch.  Amsterdam,  1647,  London,  1648, 
4to.  See  HuttmmCs  Life  of  (JhriH,  p.  67.  The  Spamard,  who  wrote  one 
of  the  most  amusing  of  critiques  on  John,  Bnll,  under  the  title  of  Don 
Manuel  Alvarez  BsptidMa  Letters  from  England,  has  enlirened  his  narra- 
tive of  the  wandering  Jew  with  the  following  incident :  **  The  Jew  had 
awarded  his  preference  to  Spain  above  all  the  countries  he  had  seen ;  as 
perhaps  "^ingeniously  Tsmarks  the  soi-disant  Spanuh  narrator — "a 
man  would  who  had  really  seen  all  the  world."  But  on  being  remmded 
that  it  was  rather  eztraordinaty  that  a  Jew  should  prefer  the  oountiy 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  ready  rogue  answered,  with  a  smile  and  a  shake 
of  the  hewi,  "  that  it  was  long  before  Christianity  when  he  last  visited 
Spain,  and  that  he  should  not  return  till  long  after  it  was  all  over." 

*.]    The  remainder  of  the  chapter  was  first  added  in  2nd  edition. 

"*  the  history  of  Pope  Jowm.']  Not  only  the  final  catastrophe  of  this 
lady's  career,  as  recorded  in  the  well-known  Latin  line,  **  Popa,  pater 
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Many  things  hifltorical,  which  seem  of  dear  concession, 
want  not  a£&mations  and  negations,  according  to  divided 
pens :  as  is  notoriously  observable  in  the  story  of  Hildebrand 
or  Ghregoiy  the  Seventh,  repugnantly  delivered  by  the  im- 
perial and  papal  party.  In  such  divided  records,  partiality 
hath  much  depraved  history,  wherein  if  the  equity  of  the 
reader  do  not  correct  the  iniquity  of  the  writer,  he  wiU  be 
much  confounded  with  repugnanciee,  and  often  find,  in  the 
same  person,  Numa  and  Nero.  In  things  of  this  nature 
moderation  must  intercede ;  and  so  charity  may  hope  that 
Boman  readers  will  construe  many  paasages  in  !Bolsec, 
Eayus,  Scfalusselberg,  and  Gochl»us. 

7.  Every  ear  is  fUkd  with  the  story  of  Friar  Bacon, 
that  made  a  brazen  head  to  speak  these  words,  time  is,^ 
Which  though  there  want  not  the  like  relation8,^is  surely 
too  literally  received,  and  was  but  a  mvstical  iahle'concem- 
ing  the  philosophy's  great  work,  wherein  he  eminently 
laboured:  implying  no  more  by  the  copper  head,  than 
the  vessel  wherein  it  was  wrought,  and  by  the  words  it 
is^ake,  than  t^e  opportunity  to  be  waU^d,  about  the 
tempus  orttUf  or  birth  of  the  mystical  child,  or  philosophical 
king  of  Lallius ;  the  rising  of  the  terra  foliata  of  Amoldus, 
when  the  earth,  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  water, 
ascendeth  white  and  splendent.  Which  not  observed,  the 
work  is  irrecoverably  lost,  according  to  that  of  Petrus 
Bonus :  Ibi  ett  operis  petfectio  out  annihilatio ;  quoniam 
ipsd  die,  immo  hord,  oriuntur  elementa  simpUcia  depurata, 
qtUB  egewt  ^tatim  cofnposiHoney  antequam  voletU  ab  igne.^ 

Now  letting  slip  this  critical  opportunity,  he  missed  the 
intended  treasure,  which  had  he  obtained,  he  might  have 
made  out  the  tradition  of  making  a  brazen  will  about 
England :  that  is,  the  most  powerful  defence,  and  strongest 
fortification  which  gold  coula  have  effected. 

8.  Who  can  but  pity  the  virtuous  Epicurus,  who  is  com- 
monly conceived  to  have  placed  his  chief  felicity  in  pleasure 

•  Margarita  pretiota, 

patrwoiy  peperit  Papitsa  paptihm," — ^but  even  her  very  ezistence  itBdf 
seems  now  to  be  uniyerrally  rejec^tod  by  ihe  best  ftuthoritiea^  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic,  as  a  fEbbrication  from  beginning  to  end. 

*  a  brazm  head.]  This  ridiculons  stoiy  was  onginally  impnted,  not 
to  Boger  Bacon,  but  to  Robert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

t2 
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and  sensual  delights,  and  hath  therefore  left  an  infamous 
name  behind  him  ?  How  true,  let  them  determine  who  read 
that  he  lived  seventy  years,  and  wrote  more  books  than  any 
philosopher  but  Chiysippus,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred, 
without  borrowing  from  any  author :  that  he  was  contented 
with  bread  and  water ;  and  when  he  would  dine  with  Jove, 
and  pretend  unto  epulation,  he  desired  no  other  addition 
than  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  cheese :  that  shall  consider  the 
words  of  Seneca,*  Non  dico,  qtiod  pleriqtie  nostrarum,  sectam 
JEpicuH  fla^fUiorum  magigtmm  esse:  sed  illud  dico,  male 
audit,  infamU  est,  et  immerito :  or  shall  read  his  life,  his 
epistles,  his  testament  in  Laertius,  who  plainly  names  them 
calumnies,  which  are  commonly  said  against  them. 

The  ground  hereof  seems  a  misapprehension  of  his  opinion, 
who  placed  his  felicity  not  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  but 
the  mind,  and  tranquillitjr  thereof,  obtained  by  wisdom  and 
virtue,  as  is  dearly  determined  in  his  epistle  unto  Men»ceus. 
^ow  how  this  opmion  was  first  traduced  by  the  Stoicks,  how 
it  afterwards  became  a  conunon  belief,  and  so  taken  up  by 
authors  of  all  ages,  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Clemens,  Ambrose, 
and  others,  the  learned  pen  of  Gassendus  hath  discovered.*^ 


CHAPTEE   XVm. 

^ore  hri^y  of  some  others,  viz, :  that  the  Army  of  Xerxes  drank  whole 
Rivers  dry;  that  Hannibal  eat  through  the  Alps  vnth  Vinegar;  of 
ArchimedeSf  his  IfwmMihg  the  Shias  of  MarcdJlm  ;  of  the  Fdbii  that  were 
all  tHain;  of  the  Death  of  jSschylus  ;  of  the  Cities  of  Tarsus  and  An- 
cJiiale  buUt  in  one  day  ;  of  the  great  ^ip  Syracusia  or  Alexandria  ; 
of  the  Spartan  Boys, 

1.  OiHES  relations  there  are,  and  those  in  very  good 
authors,  which  though  we  do  not  positively  deny,  yet  have 
*  JDe  vita  et  moribus  Epicwri. 

^  Thai  shall  consider  the  words  {f  Seneca,]  That  is,  "let  them  deter- 
mine the  words  of  Seneca/'  &c. 

*  Who  can  hut  pity,  <&c.]  Boss  is  immercifal  in  his  reprobation  of  our 
author's  defence  of  Epicurus.  Yet  some  of  those  who  were  among  the 
opponents  of  that  philosopher's  doctrines, — for  example,  Cicero,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Seneca,  have  awarded  him,  in  reference  to  the  particular 
charges  here  spoken  o^  the  same  acquittal  which  Browne  has  pro- 
nounoed. 
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they  sot  been  unquestioned  hj  some,  and  at  least  as  im- 
probable truths  have  been  received  by  others.  Unto  some 
it  hath  seemed  incredible  what  Herodotus  reporteth  of  the 
great  army  of  Xerxes,  that  drank  whole  rivers  dry.  And 
unto  the  author  himself  it  appeared  wondrous  strange,  that 
they  exhausted  not  the  provision  of  the  country,  rather  than 
the  waters  thereof.  For  as  he  maketh  the  account,  and 
Buddeus  de  Asse  correcting  their  miscompute  of  Yalla 
delivereth  it,  if  every  man  of  the  army  had  had  a  chenix  of 
com  a  day,  that  is,  a  sextary  and  a  half,  or  about  two  pints 
and  a  quarter,  the  army  had  daily  expended  ten  hundred 
thousand  and  forty  medimnas,  or  measures  containing  six 
bushels.^  Which  rightly  considered,  the  Abderites  had 
reason  to  bless  the  heavens,  that  Xerxes  eat  but  one  meal  a 
day,  and  Fythius,  his  noble  host,  might  with  less  charge  and 
possible  provision  entertain  both  him  aad  his  army ;  aad  yet 
may  all  be  salved,  if  we  take  it  hyperbolically,  as  wise  men 
receive  that  expression  in  Job,  concerning  behemoth  or  the 
elephant,  "  Behold,  he  driuketh  up  a  river  and  hasteth  not ; 
he  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth." 

2.  That  Hannibal  ate  or  brake  through  the  Alps  with 
vinegar  may  be  too  grossly  taken,  and  the  author  of  his  life 
annexed  unto  Plutarch,  affirmeth  only  he  used  this  artifice 
upon  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains.  Por  as  it 
is  vulgarly  understood,  that  he  cut  a  passage  for  his  army 
through  those  mighty  moimtains,  it  may  seem  incredible, 
not  only  in  the  greatness  of  the  effect,  out  the  quantity  of 
the  efficient,  and  such  as  behold  them  may  think  an  ocean  of 
vinegar  too  little^  for  that  effect.*    'Twas  a  work  indeed 

'  hahdi,"]  But  thejwonder  is  not  soe  much  how  they  oonld  oonsame 
806  much  come,  as  where  they  could  have  it  soe  sodenly.  But  it  seemes 
the  learned  author  heere  mistooke  his  accompte.  For  1,000,000  quarts 
(allowing  for  eveiy  one  in  his  army  a  quarte,  and  16  quartos  to  a 
busheU),  amount  to  noe  more  then  62,499  bushels,  or  10,416  medimnas, 
which  would  not  loade  1000  wagons,  a  small  baggage  for  so  great  an 
army  not  to  be  wondered  at. — Wr. 

>  an  QceaUf  <frc.]  There  needed  not  more  than  some  few  hogsheads 
of  vinegar,  for  having  hewed  downe  the  woods  of  firr  growing  there, 
and  with  the  huge  piles  thereof  calcined  the  tops  of  some  cliffes  which 
stood  in  his  waye ;  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  poured  on  the  fired 
glowing  rocks  would  make  them  cleave  in  sunder,  as  is  manifest  in 
calcined  flints,  which  being  often  burned,  and  as  often  quentcht  in 
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TtAhffc  to  be  expected  from  earthquakes  and  inundationay 
than  ainr  corrojuye  waters,  and  much  condemneth  the  judg- 
ment of  Xefxes,  that  wrought  through  Mount  Athos  witk 
mattocks. 

8.  That  Archimedes  burnt  the  ships  of  Marcellua,  with 
speculums  of  parabolical  figures,  at  three  furlongs,  or  as 
some  will  have  it,  at  the  distoice  of  three  miles,  sounds  hard 
imto  reason  and  artifidal  expmence,  and  therefore  justlj 
questioned  by  Kircherus,  who  after  long  enquiry  could  find 
but  one  made  by  Manfredus  Septalius*  that  fired  at  fifteen 
paces.  And  therefore  more  probable  it  is  that  that  the 
ships  were  nearer  the  shore  or  about  some  thirty  paces,  at 
which  distance  notwithstanding  the  efifect  was  very  greet. 
But  whereas  men  conceive  the  ships  were  more  easily  wi  on 
fiame  by  reason  of  the  pitch  about  them,  it  seemeth  no 
advantage ;  since  burning  ghisses  will  melt  pitch  or  make  it 
boil,  not  easily  set  it  on  fire. 

4.  The  story  of  the  Fabii,  whereof  three  hundred  and  six 
marching  against  the  Yeientes  were  all  shiin,  and  one  diild 
alone  to  support  the  family  remained,  is  surely  not  to  be 
*  Db  luce  et  umbra. 

viDffgur,  wiU  ia  fijM  twne  into  aa  impalpable  powdar,  aa  ia  truly  ex- 
perimentad,  and  la  dayly  xnanifeat  in  the  lime  kunea. —  Wr, 

Dr.  Mo  Keever,  in  a  paper  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  AnjuUs  of  PhUodopky, 
N.  8.  discuaaea  thia  queation,  and  arrives  at  the  conduaion  iha^  in  all 
probabiHty,  the  expanstye  operation  of  the  fire  on  the  water  'vHiich  had 
been  perookting  through  the  porea  and  fiaaorea  of  the  rocka,  oooaaioned 
the  datachraiant  of  large  portiona  of  it  by  eicploaion,  juat  aa  manaea  of 
rock  are  frequently  detached  from  clifb,  and  precipitated  into  adjoin- 
ing iralleys,  by  a  aimllar  physical  cause.  Dr.  M.  notices  the  annual 
disruption  of  icebergs  in  the  rolar  seaa,  on  the  return  of  summer,  aa  a 
phenomenon  bearing  considerable  analogy  to  the  preceding.  Sfr. 
SraylOT  supposes  Hukt  Hannibal  might  ha,ye  uaed  yinegar  to  diaaolye 
partially  a  partioolar  maaa  of  limestone^  which  might  impMe  hia  passage 
through  aome  narrow  paaa.  Dr.  M.  suggests  that  he  might  attribute 
to  the  yinegar  and  fire  what  the  latter  actually  effected  by  ita  action  on 
the  water,  and  would  haye  effected  juat  aa  weU  without  the  yinegar. 
But  perhaps  after  all  the  only  vinegar  employed  might  be  pyrolig^eouB 
add,  produced  from  the  wood  by  ita  comoination,  without  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Hannibal,  though  ita  presence  would  very  naturally 
have  been  attributed  to  design  by  ike  ignorant  spectators  of  his  opera- 
tions, which,  on  this  theory,  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  been  conduictied 
on  a  frill  knowledge  of  the  effecta  they  would  produce^  in  the  ezploaiye 
removal  of  the  ob^ades  which  obatructed  hia  advanee. 
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paralleled,]ior  easy  to  be  coBceived^exoept  we  canimagine  that 
of  three  hundred  and  six,  but  one  had  children  l^ow  the 
service  of  war,  that  the  xeat  were  all  unmarried,  or  the  wife 
but  of  one  impregnated.^ 

5.  The  received  story  of  Milo,  who  br  dailj  lifting  a  calf, 
attained  an  ability  to  carry  it  being  a  bull,  is  a  witt^  conceit, 
and  handsomely  sets  forth  the  efficacy  of  aasue&ction.  But 
surely  the  account  had  been  more  reasonably  placed  upon 
some  person  not  much  exceeding  in  strength,  and  such  a  one 
as  witnout  the  assistance  of  custom  could  never  have  per- 
formed that  act,  which,  some  may  presimie  that  Milo,  without 
precedent,  arti&ce,  or  any  other  preparative,  had  strength 
enough  to  perform.  Eor  as  relations  declare,  he  was  the 
most  pancratical  man  of  Ghreece,  and  as  Galen  reporteth,  and 
Mercurialis  in  his  QymiruufHcs  representeth,  he  was  able  to 
perstst  erect  upon  an  oiled  pknk,  and  not  to  be  removed  by 
the  force  or  protrusion  of  three  men.  And  if  that  be  true 
which  AthennuB  reporteth,  he  was  little  beholding  to  custom 
for  his  ability ;  for  m  the  Olympic  games,  for  the  space  of  a 
furlong,  he  carried  an  ox  of  four  years  ^  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  the  same  day  he  carried  it  in  his  belly ;  for  as  it  is 
there  delivered,  he  eat  it  up  himself.  Surely  he  had  been  a 
proper  guest  at  Grandgousier's  feast,  and  might  have 
matched  his  throat  that  eat  six  pilgrims  for  a  salad.* 

6.  It  much  disadvantageth  the  panegvrick  of  Synesius,t 
and  is  no  small  disparagement  unto  baldness,  if  it  be  true 
what  is  related  by  .£liaa  concerning  ^schylus,  whose  bald 
pate  was  mistaken  for  a  rock,  and  so  was  brained  by  a  tortoise 

•  In  Rabelais, 
f  Who  writ  in  the  praise  of  buldness.    An  argument  or  instance 
againBt  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

*  $.]  This  and  the  following  paragraph,  as  well  as  §  12,  were  first 
added  in  1^  edition. 

^  emox,  dfc]  An  ox  of  i  jean  in  Greeoe  did  not  aqual  one  with  us 
of  2  ;  whereof  having  taken  out  the  bowds  and  the  heade  and  the  hide^ 
and  the  feete  and  all  that  which  titoy  call  the  ofiall,  we  may  well  thinks 
the  four  quarters,  espectaUy  yf  the  greafee  bones  were  all  taken  ont^ 
coold  not  weiffh  muoh  above  a  1001b.  weight.  Now  the  greater  wonder 
is  bow  h«  ooud  eate  see  mueh,  then  to  carry  itt.  Itt  is  noe  newee  fi>r 
men  in  our  dayee  to  cany  above  400  weight ;  but  few  men  can  eate 
100  weig^  exeepting  they  had  such  a  gyant-like  bulke  as  bee 
had.— TFf. 
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which  an  eagle  let  fall  upon  it.  Certainlj  it  was  a  very 
great  mistake  in  the  perspicacy  of  that  animal.  Some  men 
critically  disposed,  would  from  hence  confute  the  opinion  of 
Copernicus,  never  conceiving  how  the  motion  of  the  earth 
below,  should  not  wave  him  from  a  knock  perpendicularly 
directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

7.  It  crosseth  the  proverb,  and  Eome  might  well  be  built 
in  a  day,  if  that  were  true  which  is  traditionally  related  by 
Strabo;  that  the  great  cities,  Anchiale  and  Tarsus,®  were 
built  hj  Sardanapalus,  both  in  one  day,  according  to  the 
inscription  of  his  monument,  Sardanapalus  Ana^yndaraxis 
filiuSy  Anchialem  et  Tarsttm  tmd  die  €ddificavi^  tu  autem 
hospes^  ede,  lude,  hibe,  Sfo,  Which  if  strictly  taken,  that  is, 
for  the  finishing  thereof,  and  not  only  for  the  beginning ;  for 
an  artificial  or  natural  day,  and  not  one  of  Daniers  weeks, 
that  is,  seven  whole  years ;  surely  their  hands  were  very 
heavy  that  wasted  thirteen  years  in  the  private  house  of 
Solomon.  It  may  be  wondered  how  forty  years  were  spent 
in  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  no  less  than 
an  hundred  in  that  famous  one  of  Ephesus.  Certainly  it 
was  the  greatest  architecture  of  one  day,  since  that  great  one 
of  six ;  an  art  quite  lost  with  our  mechanics,  a  work  not  to  be 
made  out,  but  like  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  such  an  artificer 
as  Amphion. 

8.  It  had  been  a  sight  only  second  unto  the  ark  to  have 
beheld  the  great  Syracusia,  or  mighty  ship  of  Hiero,  described 
in  AthensBus ;  and  some  have  thought  it  a  very  large  one, 
wherein  were  to  be  found  ten  stables  for  horses,  eight  towers, 
besides  fish-ponds,  gardens,  tricliniums,  and  many  fair  rooms 
paved  with  agath  and  precious  stones.     But  upthing  was 

*  AncJuaU  cmd  Ta/nut.']  A  single  fortress,  as  that  of  Babell,  is  called 
a  city.  Genes,  xi.  4.  In  imitation  whereof,  built  by  Nimrod,  the  first 
Assyrian  Monarch,  itt  is  possiUe  that  Sardanapalns,  the  last  Monarch, 
but  withall  the  greatest  in  power,  and  purse,  and  people,  might  easily 
raise  such  a  fortresse  in  a  daye,  having  first  brought  all  the  materials  in 
place,  and  if  one,  he  might  as  well  have  built  ten  in  several  pUcea. 
Now  these  cityes  were  about  4  hundred  miles  distant.  Tarsus  on  the 
banke  of  Sinus,  Issicus  in  Cilicia^  and  Anchiahi  on  the  banke  of  the 
Euzine  Sea  in  Pontus,  both  border  townes,  dividing  Katolia  on  the 
lesser  Asia  from  the  greater  Asia,  and  were  liie  2  frontire  townes  of  the 
Assyrian  Monarchie,  and  were  built  for  the  ostentation  of  his  vast 
spreading  dominions,  and  both  in  a  day  nused,  for  ostentation  of  his 
power. —  Wr, 
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impossible  unto  Archimedes,  the  learned  contriyer  thereof; 
nor  shall  we  question  his  removing  the  earth,  when  he  finds 
an  immoveable  base  to  place  his  engine  unto  it. 

9.7  That  the  PamphiOan  sea  gave  way  unto  Aleicander,  in 
his  intended  march  toward  Persia,  many  have  been  apt  to 
credit,  and  Josephus  is  willing  to  believe,  to  countenance  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Bed  Sea.  But  Strabo, 
who  writ  before  him,  delivereth  another  account ;  that  the 
mountain  climax,  adjoining  to  the  Pamphilian  sea,  leaves  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  sea  and  it ;  which  passage  at  an 
ebb  ana  quiet  sea  all  men  take ;  but  Alexander  coming  in 
the  winter,  and  eagerly  pursuing  his  affairs,  would  not  wait 
for  the  reflux  or  return  of  the  sea ;  and  so  was  faM  to  pass 
with  his  army  in  the  water,  and  march  up  to  the  navel  in  it. 

10.  The  relation  of  Plutarch,  of  a  youth  of  Sparta  that 
suffered  a  fox,  concealed  under  his  robe,  to  tear  out  his 
bowels  before  he  would,  either  by  voice  or  countenance, 
betray  his  theft;  and  the  other,  of  the  Spartan  lad,  that  with 
the  same  resolution  suffered  a  coal  from  the  altar  to  bum 
his  arm ;  although  defended  by  the  author  that  writes  his 
life,  is  I  perceive  mistrusted  by  men  of  judgment,  and  the 
auflior,  with  an  aiunt,  is  made  to  salve  himself.  Assuredly 
it  was  a  noble  nation  that  could  afford  an  hint  to  such  inven- 
tions of  patience,  and  upon  whom,  if  not  such  verities,  at 
least  such  verisimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed.  Were  the 
story  true,  they  would  have  made  the  only  disciples  for 
Zeno  and  the  Stoicks,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
suaded to  laugh  in  Phalaris  his  bull. 

11.  If  any  man  shall  content  his  belief  with  the  speech  of 
Balaam's  ass,  without  a  belief  of  that  of  Mahomet's  camel^ 
or  Livy's  ox ;  if  any  man  makes  a  doubt  of  Giges'  ring  in 
Justinus,  or  conceives  he  must  be  a  Jew  that  believes  the 
sabbatical  river^  in  Josephus ;  if  any  man  will  day  he  doth 

^  9.]    First  added  in  the  6th  edition. 

'  the  iahbaHcal  river.]  A  singnkr  discrepancy  exists  on  this  point 
between  the  statement  of  Josephns  and  that  of  Pliny.  The  former 
(De  BelL  Jud,  lib.  yii.  c.  24)  saymg  that  the  river  flows  on  sabbath,  but 
rests  on  every  other  day : — ^while  Pliny  (Hvt  Nat,  xzxi.  §  13)  relates 
that  it  flows  most  impetnously  all  the  week,  bat  is  dry  on  the  sabbath. 
All  the  Jewish  rabbinical  authorities  adopt  the  latter  as  the  fact,  in 
opposition  to  Josephus,  whose  account  is  so  singular,  that  several  of  his 
commentators  have  not  hesitated  to  suppose  a  transposition  to  have 
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not  appiebend  how  the  tail  of  an  Afirican  wether  out-weigh- 
eth  the  body  of  a  good  calf^  that  is,  an  hundred  pounds, 
according  unto  Leo  A^ricanus,^  or  desires,  before  belief,  to 
behold  such  a  creature  as  is  the  ruds^  in  Faulus  Yenetus, — 
for  my  part  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  his  incredulity. 

12.  If  any  one  shall  reeeiTe,  as  stretched  or  fabulous  ac- 
counts, what  is  delivered  of  Codes,  ScsBvola,  and  Gurtius, 
the  sphere  of  Archimedes,  the  story  of  the  Amazons,  the 
taking  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  not  known  to  some  therein  in 
three  days  after,  that  the  nation  was  deaf  which  dwelt  at  the 
&11  of  Nilus,  the  laughing  and  weeping  humour  of  Heradli- 
tus  and  Democritus,  with  many  more,  he  shall  not  want 
some  redion  and  the  authority  of  LanoeLotti.* 

13.  If  any  man  doubt  of  the 'strange  antiquities  delivered 
by  historians,  as  of  the  wonderful  corpse  of  AntoDus  untombed 

*  FarfaUom  ffUtoricL 

oocnrred  in  his  text,  producing  the  error  in  question.  Onr  poeticil 
Walton  alladee  to  this  marvellous  river,  but  he  has  adopted  the  proposed 
conectiott,  dting  Joeephus  as  his  authority,  bnt  giving  the  Plinian  yer- 
aion  of  the  story,  doubtless  thinking  it  most  fit  that  the  river  should 
allow  the  angler  to  repose  on  Sun<uy,  and  afford  him,  during  the  six 
other  days,  "choice  recreation."  The  classical  authorities  dechkre  that 
the  riyer  haa  long  since  vanished.  But  reoentiy,  a  learned  Jew,  Rabbi 
Edreht,  has  announced  a  woric,  asserting  the  disoovety  of  the  lost  river, 
but  affiiming  it  to  be  a  river  af  wamdl  This  is  ^t  to  recal  to  mind  an 
old  proverb  about  "  twisting  a  rope  of  sand  1 " 

£a  for  the  "  marvellous  of  the  story,  it  strikes  me,  that— only  gnnt 
the  existence  of  tooter-oom-iwiZft  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Titos 
(which  it  is  not  for  me  to  deny), — and  the  whole  is  perfeotly  intelligible. 
The  mills  had  been  at  work  during  the  week,  keepinff  up  a  head  of 
water  which  had  rushed  along  with  a  velocity  (as  Joseraus  describes  it) 
sufficient  to  cany  with  it  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks.  On  sabbath^ 
day  the  miller  "  shut  down,"  and  let  ul  the  water  run  through,  by 
wmoh  means  the  river  was  laid  almost  dry.  What  should  hinder,  in 
these  days  of  hypothesis,  our  adopting  so  ready  and  tatufoctiOTy  a 
solution  f 

'  Leo  Africamui,']  What  weights  Leo  AMcanus  meanes  is  doubtfulL 
Some  have  been  brought  hither,  that  bemg  fatted,  ooulde  scarcely  caiye 
their  tayles  :  though  I  know  not^  why  nature,  that  hung  such  a  weight 
behinde,  shoulde  not  enable  the  creaiure  to  drag  itt  after  him  by  the 
strength  of  his  backe,  as  the  stag  to  caxye  as  great  weight  on  his  heade 
only.—  Wr, 

*  rudt.l  Sureljr  the  nic  was  but  one,  like  the  phoemx,  but  revives 
not  like  toe  phoenix. — Wr, 

The  roc  of  the  Arabiaa  Nights,  ooigectuzed  to  have  originated  in  the 
American  condor. 
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a  thouBand  jean  after  his  death  by  Serfcorius ;  whether  there 
were  no  deoeit  in  those  fragments  of  the  ark,  so  common  to 
be  seen  in  the  dars  of  Berosus ;  whether  the  pillar  which 
JosephuB  beheld  long  ago,  TertuUian  long  after,  and  Bar- 
tholomeus  de  Salifi;niaoo  and  Bochardus  long  since,  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Lot's  wife ;  whether  tibis  were  the  hand  of 
Paul,  or  that  which  is  commonly  shown  the  head  of  Peter ; 
if  any  doubt,  I  shall  not  much  dispute  with  their  suspicions. 
If  any  man  shall  not  belieye  the  turpentine-tree  betwixt 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  under  which  the  Virgin  suckled 
our  Saviour  as  she  passed  between  those  cities ;  or  the  fig- 
tree  of  Bethany,  showed  to  this  day,  whereon  Zaccheus  as- 
cended to  behold  our  Sayiour ;  I  cannot  tell  how  to  enforce 
his  belief,  nor  do  I  think  it  requisite  to  attempt  it.  For,  as 
it  is  no  reasonable  proceeding  to  compel  a  region,  or  think 
to  enforce  our  own  belief  upon  another,  who  cannot  without 
the  concurrence  of  Gk)d'sSpirit  have  any  undubitable  evidence 
of  things  that  are  obtruded,  so  is  it  also  in  matters  of  com- 
mon belief ;  whereunto  neither  can  we  indubitably  assent, 
without  the  co-operation  of  our  sense  or  reason,  wherein 
consist  the  principles  of  persuasion.  For,  as  the  habit  of 
faith  in  diyinity  is  an  argument  of  things  unseen,  and  a  stable 
assent  unto  things  inevident,  upon  authority  of  the  Divine 
Bevealer,  —  so  the  beUef  of  man,  which  depends  upon 
human  testimony,  is  but  a  staggering  assent  unto  the 
affirmative,  not  without  some  fear  of  the  negative.  And  as 
there  is  required  the  Word  of  God,  or  infused  inclination 
unto  the  one,  so  must  the  actual  sensation  of  our  senses,^ 
at  least  the  non-opposition  of  our  reasons,  procure  our 
assent  and  acquiescence  in  the  other.  So  when  Eusebius, 
an  holy  writer,  affirmeth,  there  grew  a  strange  and  unknown 
plant  near  the  statue  of  Christ,  erected  by  his  hsBmor- 
rhoidal  patient  in  the  gospel,  which  attaimng  unto  the  hem 
of  his  vesture,  acquired  a  sudd^i  faculty  to  cure  all  dis- 
although,^  he  saith,  he  saw  the  statue  in  his  days, 


*  ientef,]  And  thai  this  was  not  wanting  to  make  good  the  storye  in 
parte,  is  evident  in  the  very  next  section. — Wr, 

*  aUhoughf  dicJ]  Why  may  wee  not  beleave  that  there  was  such  a 
plant  at  the  ibote  of  tint  statue  upon  the  report  of  the  eooleaaetick 
story,  pnblisht  in  the  third  eonmenioalcounoil  at  Ephesns,  as  wel  as  the 
statue  itselfe  upon  the  report  of  Eusebius  at  the  flnt  ecumenical  coun- 
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yet  hath  it  not  found  in  many  men  so  much  as  human 
Delief.  Some  believing,  others  opinioning,  a  third  suspect- 
ing it  might  be  otherwise.  For  indeed,  in  matters  of  belief, 
the  understanding  assenting  unto  the  relation,  either  for 
the  authority  of  the  person,  or  the  probability  of  the 
object,  although  there  may  be  a  confidence  of  the  one,  yet 
if  there  be  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  other,  there  will  arise 
suspensions ;  nor  can  we  properly  believe  until  some  argu- 
ment of  reason,  or  of  our  proper  sense,  convince  or  deter- 
mine our  dubitations. 

And  thus  it  is  also  in  matters  of  certain  and  experi- 
mented truth.  For  if  unto  one  that  never  heard  thereof, 
a  man  should  undertake  to  persuade  the  affections  of  the 
loadstone,  or  that  jet  and  amber  attract  straws  and  light 
bodies,  there  woula  be  little  rhetorick  in  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  or  any  other.  Thus  although  it  be  true 
that  the  string  of  a  lute  or  viol  will  stir  upon  the  stroke  of 
an  unison  or  diapason  in  another  of  the  same  kind ;  that 
alcanna  being  green,  will  suddenly  infect  the  nails  and 
other  parts  with  a  durable  red;  that  a  candle  out  of  a 
musket  will  pierce  through  an  inch  board,  or  an  urinal  force 
a  nail  through  a  plank ;  yet  can  few  or  none  believe  thus 
much  without  a  visible  experiment.  Which  notwithstand- 
ing faUs  out  more  happily  tor  knowledge ;  for  these  relations 
leaving  unsatisfaction  in  the  hearers,  do  stir  up  ingenuous 
dubiosities  unto  experiment,  and  by  an  exploration  of  all, 
prevent  delusion  in  any. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. ' 

Of  ¥mt  BdaOums  whote  truth  toe  fear. 

Lastly,  as  there  are  many  relations  whereto  we  cannot 
assent,  and  make  some  doubt  thereof,  so  there  are  divers 

cil  at  Nice ;  who  sa^ee  he  saw  the  statue,  but  repeates  the  stoiye  of 
the  plant  out  of  Africanus,  -who  lived  within  the  200th  yeare  of  Christ : 
and  out  of  Tertullian,  who  lived  within  120  yeares  aner  this  miracle 
WAS  wrought  upon  the  hsmorroidall  that  erected  the  statue.  For  though 
the  plant  lived  not  till  his  time,  yet  itt  was  as  fresh  in  memorye  in  the 
churah  as  when  it  first  grewe. —  Wr, 
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others  whose  verities  we  fear,  and  heartily  wish  there  were 
no  truth  therein. 

1.  It  is  an  insufferable  affront  unto  filial  piety,  and  a 
deep  discouragement  unto  the  expectation  of  all  aged  pa- 
rents, who  shall  but  read  the  story  of  that  barbarous  queen, 
who,  after  she  had  beheld  her  royal  parent's  ruin,  lay  yet 
in  the  arms  of  his  assassin,  and  caroused  with  him  in  the 
akull  of  her  father.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  doubted 
the  operation  6f  antimony,  where  such  a  potion  would 
not  work;  'twas  an  act,  methinks,  beyond  anthropophagy, 
and  a  cup  fit  to  be  ser?ed  up  only  at  the  table  of  Atreus.^ 

*  barbarotia  qweny  dErc]  If  this  relates  to  the  story  of  Alboin,  it  is 
not  correctly  noticed.  I  give  it  from  Laurdner^a  CychpcBdia, — Europe 
during  the  Middie  Ages. 

"  Few  dynasties  haye  been  so  unfortunate  as  that  of  the  Lombards. 
Alboin,  its  founder,  had  not  wielded  the  sceptre  four  years,  when  he 
became  the  yictim  of  domestic  treason :  the  manner  is  worth  relating, 
as  characteristio  of  the  people.  During  his  residence  in  Pannonia,  this 
valiant  chief  had  oyercome  and  slain  Cunimond,  king  of  the  GrepidsB, 
whose  skull,  in  conformity  with  a  barbarous  custom  of  his  nation,  he 
had  fashioned  into  a  drinkinff  cup.  Though  he  had  married  Bosamond, 
daughter  of  Cunimond,  in  his  festiye  entertainments  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  forego  the  triumph  of  displaying  the  trophy.  In  one 
held  at  Verona,  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  inyite  his  consort  to  drink  to 
her  &ther,  while  he  displayed  the  cup,  and,  for  the  first  time,  reyealed 
its  history  in  her  presence.  His  yanity  cost  him  dear :  if  she  concealed 
her  abhorrence,  it  settled  into  a  deadly  feeling.  By  the  counsel  of  Hel- 
mich,  a  confidential  officer  of  the  court,  she  opened  her  heart  to  Pere-  • 
deo,  one  of  the  brayeet  captains  of  the  Lombards  ;  and  when  she  could 
not  persuade  him  to  assassinate  his  prince,  she  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient, which  proyes,  that  in  hatred  as  in  loye,  woman  knows  no  measure. 
Personating  a  mistress  of  Peredeo,  she  silently  and  in  darkness  stole  to 
his  bed ;  and  when  her  purpose  was  gained,  she  threatened  him  with 
the  yengeance  of  an  injured  husband,  unless  he  consented  to  become  a 
regicide.  The  option  was  soon  made  :  accompanied  by  Helmich,  Pe- 
redeo was  led  to  the  couch  of  the  sleeping  king,  whose  arms  had  been 
preyiously  remoyed  ;  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  deed  of  blood  was 
consimimated.  The  justice  of  heayen  neyer  slumbers  :  if  Alboin  was 
thus  seyerely  punished  for  his  inhumanity,  fate  ayensed  him  of  his 
murderers.  To  escape  the  suspicious  enmity  of  the  Lombards,  the 
queen  and  Helmich  fled  to  Rayenna,  which  at  this  period  depended  on 
the  Greek  empire.  There  the  exarch,  coyetin^  the  treasures  which  she 
had  brought  from  Verona,  offered  her  his  hand,  on  condition  she 
remoyed  her  companion.  Such  a  woman  was  not  likely  to  hesitate. 
To  gratify  one  passion  she  had  planned  a  deed  of  blood — to  gratify 
another,  her  ambition,  she  presented  a  poisoned  cup  to  her  loyer. 
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2.  While  we  laugh  at  the  story  of  Pygmalion,  and 
receive  as  a  fable  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  statue ;  we  can- 
not but  fear  it  may  be  true,  what  is  delivered  by  Herodotus 
concerning  the  Egyptian  pollinctors,  or  such  as  anointed 
the  dead ;  that  some  thereof  were  found  in  the  act  of 
carnality  with  them.  Prom  wits  that  say  'tis  more  than 
incontinency  for  Hylas  to  sport  with  Hecuba,  and  youth  to 
flame  in  the  frozen  embraces  of  age,  we  require  a  name  for 
this:  wherein  Petronius  or  Martial  cannot  relieve  us. 
The  tyranny  of  Mezentius*  did  never  equal  the  vitiosity  of 
this  incubus,  that  could  embrace  corruption,  and  make  a 
mistress  of  the  grave  ;  that  coidd  not  resist  the  dead  pro- 
vocations of  beautv,^  whose  quick  invitementa  scarce  excuse 
submission.  Surely,  if  such  depravities  there  be  yet  alive, 
deformity  need  not  despair ;  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be 
ever  superannuated,  since  death  hath  spurs,  and  carcasses 
have  been  courted. 

3.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  wish  it  w^^  not  true,  what 
to  the  dishonour  of  Christianity  is  affirmed  of  the  Italian ; 
who  afber  he  had  inveigled  his  enemy  to  disclaim  his  faith 
for  the  redemption  of  his  life,  did  presently  poiniard  him, 
to  prevent  repentance,  and  assure  his  eternal  death. 
The  villany  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  persecution  of 
heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so  longimanousf  as  to 
reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies,  or  to  extend  unto  an  exile 
of  their  elysiums.  And  though  the  blindness  of  some 
ferities  have  savaged  on  the  bodies  of  the  d^ad,  and  been 
so  injurious  unto  worms,  as  to  disinter  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased,  yet  had  they  therein  no  desi^  upon  the  soul ; 
and  have  been  so  far  from  the  destruction  of  that,  or  de- 
sires of  a  perpetual  death,  t^t  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
revenge  they  wish  them  many  souls,  and  were  it  in  their 
power  would  have  reduced  them  unto  life  again.  It  is  a 
great  depravity  in  our  natures,  and  surely  an  affection  that 
somewhat  savoureth  of  hell,  to  desire  the  society,  or  comfort 

*  Who  tied  dead  and  living  bodies  together.  f  Long-handed. 

in  the  bath.     After  drinking  a  portion,  his  sospiciona  were  kindled, 
and  he  forced  her,  under  the  raised  sword,  to  drink  tiie  rest.  The 
same  hour  ended  their  gailt  and  lives,    Peredeo,  the  third  culprit,  fled 
to  Constantinople,  where  a  fiite  no  lees  tragical  awaited  him." 
^  dead  prov^eaUonM  of  leauiy.]    Provocations  of  dead  beauty. — Wr, 
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ourselves  in  the  fellowship  of  others  that  suffer  with  us ; 
but  to  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  those  extremities, 
wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  no  society  ourselves,  is 
methinks  a  strain  above  Lucifer,  and  a  project  beyond  the 
primary  seduction  of  hell. 

4.  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  and  some  indeed  have  probably 
denied,  what  is  recorded  of  the  monk  that  poisoned 
Henry  the  emperor,  in  a  draught  of  the  holy  Eucharist. 
'Twas  a  scandalous  wound  unto  the  Christian  religion,  and 
I  hope  all  Pagans  will  forgive  it,  when  they  shall  read  that 
a  Christian  was  poisoned  in  a  cup  of  Christ,  and  received  his 
bane  in  a  draught  of  his  salvation.®  Had  he  believed 
transubstantiation,  he  would  have  doubted  the  effect ;  and 
surely  the  sin  itself  received  an  aggravation  in  that  opinion. 
It  much  commendeth  the  innocency  of  our  forefathers,  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  times,  whose  laws  could  never 
dream  so  high  a  crime  as  parricide :  whereas  this  at  the  least 
may  seem  to  out-reach  that  fact,  and  to  exceed  the  regular 
distinctions  of  murder.  I  will  not  say  "^hat  sin  it  was  to 
act  it ;  yet  may  it  seem  a  kind  of  martyrdom  to  suffer  by  it. 
For,  although  unknowingly,  he  died  for  Christ  his  sake, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  ordained  testimony  of  his  death. 
Certainly  had  they  known  it,  some  noble  zeals  would 
scarcely  have  refused  it;  rather  adventuring  their  own 
death,  than  refusing  the  memorial  of  his.^ 

Many  other  accounts  like  these  we  meet  sometimes  in 
history,  scandalous  unto  Christianity,  and  even  unto  huma- 
nity ;  whose  verities  not  only,  but  whose  relations,  honest 
minds  do  deprecate.  For  of  sins  heteroclital,  and  such  as 
want  either  name  or  precedent,  there  is  oft-times  a  sin  even 
in  their  histories.     We  desire  no  records  of  such  enor- 

*  'Twos  a  9candalout  wmnd,  <frc.]  It  is  laid  that  Gaoganelti,  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  was  thus  despatdied  by  the  Jesuite.  In  the  Univenal 
Magaxine  for  1776,  vol.  y.  p.  215,  oocura  an  aecount  of  that  poisoning 
of  the  sacramental  wine  at  Zurich,  by  a  grave-digger,  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  communicants  lost  their  li^es. 

^  Than  refiuing,  d:c.]  Itt  had  been  a  very  foolishe  zeale,  and  little 
less  than  selfe  murder  to  have  taken  that  sacramentall,  wherin  they 
bad  knowne  poyson  to  have  been  put.  The  rejection  of  that  particular 
cup  had  not  been  any  refosal  of  remembrinff  bis  deatili.  This  therefore 
needs  an  index  ezpurgatorins,  and  a  deleatur,  and  see  wee  have 
according  canceld  itt. — Wr, 
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mities ;  sins  should  be  accounted  new,  that  so  they  may  be 
esteemed  monstrous.  Thej  amit  of  monstrosity  as  they 
fall  from  their  rarity ;  for  men  count  it  yenial  to  err  witn 
their  forefathers,  ana  foolishly  conceiye  they  diyide  a  sin  in 
its  society.  The  pens  of  men  may  sufficiently  expatiate 
without  these  singularities  of  villany ;  for,  as  they  increase 
the  hatred  of  yice  in  some,  so  do  they  enlarge  the  theory  of 
wickedness  in  all.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  may  make 
latter  ages  worse  than  were  the  former;  for,  the  vicious 
examples  of  ages  past  poison  the  curiosity  of  these  present, 
affording  a  hint^  of  sm  unto  seducible  spirits,  and  solicit- 
ing those  imto  the  imitation  of  them,  whose  heads  were 
never  so  perversely  principled  as  to  invent  them.  In  this 
kind  we  commend  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Gklen,  who 
would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too  subtle  a  theory  of 
poisons ;  imarming  thereby  the  malice  of  venomous  spirits, 
whose  ignorance  must  be  contented  with  sublimate  and 
arsenic.  For,  surely  there  are  subtler  venerations,  such  as 
will  invisibly  desl^^y,  and  like  the  basilisks  of  heaven. 
In  things  of  this  nature  silence  commendeth  history :  'tis 
the  veniable  part  of  things  lost ;  wherein  there  must  never 
rise  a  Pancirollus,*  nor  remain  any  register,  but  that  of 
hell. 

And  yet,  if,  as  some  Stoicks  opinion,  and  Seneca  himself 
disputeth,  these  unruly  affections  that  make  us  sin  such 
prodigies,  and  even  sins  themselves  be  animals,  there  is  a 
history  of  Africa  and  story  of  snakes  in  these.  And  if  the 
transanimation  of  Pythagoras,  or  method  thereof  were 
true,  that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrated  into  species 
answering  their  former  natures;  some  men  must  surely 
live  over  many  serpents,  and  cannot  escape  that  very  brood, 
whose  sire  Satan  entered.  And  though  the  objection  of 
Plato  should  take  place,  that  bodies  subjected  unto  corrup- 
tion must  fail  at  last  before  the  period  of  all  things,  and 
growing  fewer  in  number  must  leave  some  souls  apart  unto 

*  Who  writ  JOe  awtiguis  dtj^erditU,  or  of  inventions  lost. 

*  Affording,  dtc]  lit  is  noe  doubte  bat  that  some  casuists  have  much 
to  answere  for  that  sinn  of  cariosity,  who  by  proposing  some  quastions 
to  the  confitents  teach  them  to  knowe  some  sinns  wherof  they  would 
never  have  thought. — Wr, 
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themselves,  the  spirits  of  many  long  before  that  time  will 
find  but  naked  habitations ;  and,  meeting  no  assimilables 
wherein  to  re-act  their  natures,  must  certainly  anticipate 
£uch  natural  desolations. 


Trimxis  sapient ia  gradtts  est,  falsa  intelligere. — ^Lactant. 


END   OF   PSEUDODOXIA  EPIDEMICA. 


TOL.  II.  V 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

TO  RELIGIO  IfBDICI. 


When  and  where  Eblioio  Medici  was  written — Surreptitiously  printed 
in  1642 — ^Two  impressions  of  tha^  edition  in  the  same  year — Au- 
thorized edition  of  1643 — ObservcUiovu  by  Sir  K.  Dighy — Ro99*b  Medicus 
Medicatua — AnnotatuyM  on  the  obtcure  Passages — Supposed  author 
of  the  Aimotationa — Subsequent  Editions  of  Keligio  Medici — Trans- 
lations into  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  German,  &c. — Present  edition — 
Imitations  and  Works  with  a  similar  title. 

So  few  particulars  have  been  transmitted  to  ns  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  life,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine precisely  at  what  period  he  composed  his  Eeligio  Medici, 
or  where  he  resided  at  the  time.  D^.  Johnson  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  it  was  written  in  London ; — ^but  internal  evidence 
exists  to  disprove  this.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  History  of  Halifax, 
mentions  that  "  he  was  said  to  have  fixed  himself,  as  a  physician, 
in  his  juvenile  years,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  and  to  have  written 
his  B«ligio  M!edici,  in  1630,  at  Shipden-Hall,  near  Halifax." 
This  date,  however,  must  be  incorrect : — he  did  not  receive  his 
diploma  till  1633,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  fixed  himself 
in  any  place  as  a  physician,  three  years  before  that  event.  Besides, 
the  period  named  is  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  accounts  we  have 
of  his  life ; — for  some  time  after  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts  (June,  1629),  he  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
thence  to  have  proceeded  on  his  travels,  first  in  Ireland,  witii  his 
father-in-law  Sir  Thomas  Dutton,  and  afterwards  on  the  conti- 
nent, till  1633,  when  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  physick 
at  Leyden,  just  before  his  return.  His  residence  near  Halifax, 
then,  must  be  supposed  subsequent  to  his  return ;  and,  as  it  is 
clear  from  several  passages  in  Keligio  Medici  that  it  was  written, 
also,  after  his  travels,  we  may  perhaps  safely  venture  to  assi^ 
the  same  period  to  both ; — and  conclude  that  he  composed  this 
celebratea  treatise,  in  the  seclusion  of  Shipden-Hall,  as  a  relaxa- 
tion in  the  intervals  of  his  professional  occupation  in  that  neigh- 
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bourhood,  between  the  years  1633  and  1635  j^after  liis  wander- 
ings had  terminated,  and  some  time  before  his  residence  at  Nor- 
wich commenced. 

There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
Browne's  declaration,  that  this  piece  was  composed  for  his  prirate 
exercise  and  satisfaction,  aud  not  intended  for  pnblicatiok.  Some 
years  had  elapsed  since  its  completion — and  his  attention  very 
probably  was  already  occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  a  larger 
undertaking-— when  the  appearance,  in  1642,  of  an  anonymous 
and  surreptitious  edition  of  his  first  work,  together  with  the 
notice  it  attracted  from  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Sir  Kenebn 
Digby,  determined  him  to  acknowledge  and  revise  it  for  the 
press.  Johnson,  in  his  notice  of  this  circumstance,  seems  to 
suspect  the  author  (though  he  professes  to  acquit  him)  of  having 
contrived  the  anonymous  pubucation  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
try  its  success  witn  the  publick ;  observinjjp  (in  aDusion  to  the 
author's  complaint  that  the  "  broken  and  imperfect  copy  **  he 
had  lent  had  suffered  "  by  frequent  transcription,")  that  "  a  long 
treatise,  however,  elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or 
curiosity."  No  one,  however,  acquainted  with  Browne's  character 
would  hesitate  to  repel  this  insinuation : — ^it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted  that  he  wa»  capable  of  using  such  means  to  obtain 
literary  fame ; — and  certainly,  if  he  hM,  he  would  not  have 
risked  his  character  on  an  edition,  so  incorrect  aa  to  deserve 
immediate  suppression.  In  reply  to  the  alleged  improbability 
of  transcription,  may  be  pleaded,  the  fact,  that  there  is  ampte 
proof  of  the  work  having  been  r&peatedhf  transcribed  vjhile  in 
moMuscript : — two  complete  oc^ies  are  in  my  own  possession ;-~ 
a  third  exists  in  the  Booloaa,  and  part  of  a  fourth  m  the  Brilash 
Museum : — none  of  them  inxnscriptti  qfa»  existing  editian.  One 
of  these  {MS,  W.),  though  so  nearly  approaching  the  edition 
of  1642,  as  to  lead  to  the  DeHef  that  they  liad  a  common  origin* 
is  deaths  not  a  copy  from  it :  MSS.  W,  2  and  B.  differ  £rom  it 
still  more  widely,  out  resemble  each  other  sufficiently  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  aeaoendanta  of  a  seeond  original  manuscript :  the 
other  {MS,  Z.)  is  a  fxagmMit,  but  it  is  interesting,  both  as  pos- 
sessing a  date  three  years  earlier  than  the  spurious  edition  (1639), 
and  aa  containing  aome  curious  variationa  from  every  other 
aaauacript  aad  edition.  I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  satisfied  that 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  several  originals  written  by  his  own 
hand,  differing  from  each  other.  This  opinion  is  confinned, — ^by 
the  infonnati(Mi  of  those  who  knew  him, "  that  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  make  repeated  copies  of  Ids  compositions," — as  well 
as  by  an  examination  of  his  remaining  manusoipts.  There  are, 
in  his  common-place  bodks,  many  pages  occupied  by  passages* 
which,  with  slight  variations,  occur  in liiff  printed  works — espe* 
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eiaUy  in  Hydiiotapliia,  Qoiiuninx,  and*  Christiaa  Morals, — 
beoideft  several  of  the  Traots  entiro,  and  of  the  Bramptoa  Urns 
two  copies,  both  differing  £roin  the  pcinted  copy.  There  is  sof- 
fiaient  eyidenoe  too,  thal^  he  was-  very  willing  to  lend  out  his 
works,  in  manusccipt ;  and  some  of  hi&  lesser  pieces  were  even 
oompoeed  at  the  request  of  his  fdends  snd  for  their  use.  It  is 
therefore  easily  to  be  supposed  that  one  of  those  copies  of  Beligiq 
Medici,  which  he  hadlent^  found  its  way  "  without  his  assent  or 
pdracy,"  to  the  press. 

When  the  work  had  thns  unexpectedly  made  its  appearance* 
it  must  have  struck  the  author  that  his  name  would  in  all  prob&< 
bility  be  speedily  connected  with  it  :-^«t  the  same  time,  its  recep- 
tion (though  under  the  disadrantage  of  gross  inaccuracy)  was  so 
flatterinjg^,  that  he  probably  felt  little  hesitation  in  determining 
to  anticipate  discovery  bv  avowal,  and  thus  secure  to  himself  the 
credit  and  advantage  or  the  work,  together  with  the  power  of 
giving  it  sueh  revision  as  he  wished.  In  doing  this,  it  waa 
undoubtedly  his  object,  not  oslj  to  correct  the  clerical  and  tyyo* 
graphical  errors  with  which  the  spurious  edition  abounded,  but 
to  modify  or  expunge  certain  passages  not  suited  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  or  which  his  more  cautious  feelings,  or  altered 
opinions,  made  him  wish,  to  suppress :  he  was  desirous,  also,  of 
making  such  additions  as  might  justiiy  his  having  called  the 
^^nmer  copy  **  broken  and  im^esfect."  In  short,  he  wished  to 
supersede,  and  altogether  to  disown,  that  edition,  and  in  all 
probability  took  care  to  remove  every  trace  of  its  original ; — for 
sttaroely  a  fragment  of  the  work  remains  amongst  the  Manu* 
seripts  he  has  lefli.  But  while  the  edition  of  1643  is  to  be 
i»garded  as  that  which  he  intended  for  the  public  eye — ^I  am 
persuaded,  from  comparing  the  alterations,  aaditions,  andomis- 
»ons  it  exhibits,  with  the  Manuscripts  and  surreptitious  editions, 
that  these  not  only  have  an*  equal  claim  to  ranK  as  his  compo« 
sition,  but  that  tiiey  alon^  must  be  considered  to  exhibit  the 
work  a9  oriaiiudhf  composed  "  for  his  own  private  exercise  and. 
sadsfactian. '  In.  aU  uie  manuscript  copies  are  to  be  foundi 
without  exception,  those  passages  of  the  surreptitious  editioiL 
which  have  been  omitted  in  that  of  1643,  but  not  one  of  the 
numerous  additions  nor  of  the  most  important  alterations  it  con- 
tains.— Now,,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  those  manuscript  copies 
most  probably  reijresent  three  distinet  orij^als,  their  remark- 
abla  affreement  with  the  snrreptitioaa  edition,  where  it  differs 
from  toe  genuine,  strongly  favours  the  opinion  that  the  latter 
waa  not  printed  from  an  existiDg  and  more  perfect  manuscript,. 
hot  from  a  copy  then  first  prepared,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
publieation. — ^Tne  former,  m  short,  contains  has  private  solilo- 
qxueSk  the  latter  hia  published  opinions. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  surreptitious  edition  appears  to  hare 
1>een  rapidly  sold,  and  a  second  impression  of  it  was  printed, 
l^either  of  these  has  a  printed  title-page,  but  both  have  an 
eneraved  frontispiece,  by  Marshall,  representing  a  figure,  which 
a  hand  from  the  clouds  has  caught  by  the  arm,  in  the  act  of 
falling  from  a  rock  into  the  sea ;  ihe  motto  ii  coelo  solus  is 
engraved  by  the  side  of  the  figure,  and  Beligio  Medici  below  it ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  plate,  Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke,  1642. 
WilL  Marshall  sou.  Both  impressions  are  in  very  small  octavo; 
the  one  has  190  pp.,  the  other  159  pp. ; — ^the  latter  has  a  larger 
page  of  type,  but  is  much  more  accurately  and  better  printed, 
and  probably  is  the  later  of  the  two.  Tnese  impressions  are 
extremely  rare,  especially  the  former,  of  which  my  copy  is  the 
only  one  I  have  seen.  In  some  of  the  following  notes,  it  is  men* 
tioned  as  JEd.  1642,  TT.— the  other,  as  JEd,  1642,  C. 

Whether  the  engraved  frontispiece  had  any  other  origin  than 
the  fancy  of  Marshall  the  engraver,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it 
seems  to  have  pleased  Browne ;  for  it  appears  at  the  head  of  his 
first,  and  has  accompanied  ever^  suosequent,  edition.  The 
author's  frontispiece  however  diners  from  the  former,  in  not 
having  Beligio  Medici  in  the  middle  of  the  design,  nor  the 
engraver's  name ;  it  has  at  foot  the  following  words :  — 
A  true  and  full  copy  of  that  which  was  most  imperfectly  and 
surreptitiously  printed  before  under,  the  name  of  Beligio  Medici. 
Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke,  1643. 

In  the  same  year  appeared.  Observations  upon  Beligio  Medici, 
occasionally  written  by  Sir  Kenelome  Digby,  Knight ;  printed  in 
the  same  size,  and  containing  124  pages.  A  second  edition  came 
out  in  1644 ;  the  third  was  published,  in  1659,  with  the  fifth 
edition  of  Beligio  Miedici,  to  which  work  it  has  ever  since  been 
appended,  though  written  with  reference  to  the  surreptitious 
edition. 

In  1645,  that  remarkable  personage,  Alexander  Boss,  made 
an  attack  on  both  parties,  in  his  Medicus  Medicatus :  or  the 
Physida/n's  Beligion  cured,  by  a  lenitive  or  gentle  Potion :  with 
some  animadversions  upon  Sir  Kenelms  Digoy^s  Observations  on 
Beligio  Medici,  pp.  112,  very  small  8vo.  Browne's  too  great 
lenity  towards  Papists,  his  too  free  use  of  "rhetorical  phnise'' 
in  religious  subjects,  his  apparent  leaning  to  judicial  astrology 
and  other  heresies,  and  the  lar  too  measured  terms  in  which  he 
questioned  certain  opinions  which  Boss  roundly  condemns,— 
lotm  the  general  subject  of  his  remarks ;  whicn,  though  often 
absurd,  and  sometimes  ludicrous,  are  by  no  means  devoid  either 
of  spirit  or  shrewdness, — though  not  remarkable,  it  must  be 
coniessed,  for  candour.  In  his  animadversions  on  Sir  Kenelm, 
which  constitute  a  third  of  his  book,  he  chiefly  attacks  the 
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metaphysiekB  of  the  knight  and  his  CatholiciBm.  Some  curious 
proois  of  Boss's  belief  in '  certain  of  the  vulgar  superstitions 
of  his  daj  will  be  found  in  the  notes,  at  pp.  132  and  133. 
The  work,  however,  was  not  called  into  a  second  edition ;  nor 
did  it  provoke  any  other  reply  from  Dr.  Browne,  than  a  fresh 
edition  of  his  Behgio  Medici,  in  that  jear,  1645 ;  which  diffeni 
from  the  first  onlj  in  having  the  last  figure  of  the  date  altered 
in  the  plate,  and  the  correspondence  with  Digby  placed  before 
instead  of  after  the  work : — it  has  188  pages.  It  is  the  second 
authorized  edition,  but  should  rather  be  considered  the  Fourth 
edition. 

Among  the  editions  of  Beligio  Medici  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Watt,  in  his  invaluable  work,  Bihliotheca  Britannica,  is  one 
dated  1648 ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  it,  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  work  was  not  reprinted  till  1656, 
when  the  "  fourth"  edition  came  out.  This  is  the  first  with 
a  printed  title-page  in  addition  to  the  frontispiece,  which  is  re* 
touched,  and  has  the  words  "  Fourth  Edition"  added.  But  it 
was  only  the  Third  of  the  authorized  editions,  unless  Ihere  was 
one  between  1645  and  1656 ;  if  there  wlU  not,  the  surreptitious 
editions  must  have  been  included,  but  reckoned  as  one.  In  the 
present  enumeration  it  is  called 

The  Fifth  Edition ;  is  in  very  small  8vo.,  and  the  title-page  as 
follows : — Beliffio  Medici.  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and 
amended,  with  Annotations,  never  btfore  published,  upon  all  the 
obscure  passaaes  therein,  London,  1656  :  after  16  pp.  of  Pre- 
faces, Ac,  and  174  pp.  of  the  work,  follows  another  title-page :  — 
Annotations  upon  Religio"  Medici,  Sfc,  then,  175 — 184,  The 
Annotator  to  the  Reader :  and  the  Aimotations,  pp.  185 — 208. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  tne  AnnoteUums 
were  written  hj  a  Mr.  Thomas  Keck  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
Bodleian  there  is  a  copy  of  the  Edition  of  1643,  which  has  his 
name  on  the  cover,  together  with  this  memorandum,  "  MS. 
Notes  by  Mr.  Keck  of  the  Temple."  Brief  marginal  remarks 
are  scattered  through  the  volume,  at  many  of  those  passages  on 
which  there  are  "  Annotations,**  and  the  same  autnorities  are 
referred  to.  There  is  also  in  this  volume  a  very  neat  manuscript 
title,  thus : — Reliaio  Medici.  The  Second  JSdition,  corrected 
and  amended,  with  Annotations  never  before  published  upon  all 
the  obscure  passages  therein,  by  T.  K.  London  :  Printed  for 
A.  CrooJce,  1654 :  this  agrees  exactly,  except  the  initials,  with 
the  title  actually  printed.  He  probably  wrote  his  Annotations 
in  the  year  1644,  using  this  very  copy;  for  he  says  in  the 
preface  (which  bears  the  same  date  as  the  manuscript  title), 
**  Ihat  these  notes  were  collected  ten  years  ago.*'  There  is  also 
still  further  coincidence :  Mr.  Keck  was  a  lawyer ;  and  the 
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annotator,  speakinfc  of  his  prof^taiion,  Bajs»  "  I  declare  mTMlf 
that  I  am  causarum  actor  mediocrie"  oo  that,  on  the  whole, 
thfire  seems  suffident  eTidence  to  leave  little  reason  for  hesitation 
in  announome  him  aa  the  author  of  the  Annotations. 

The  Sixth  Edition  is  the  first  that  was  published  in  coninncr 
ibn  with  the  other  works.  It  aooompaiued  the  Third  EcUtioa 
of  Pseudodosia  Epidemica,  foL  106^,  and  is  printed  in  doable 
oolomns.  It  contains  neither  the  Annotations,  nor  Digby'a 
Obsenrations,  nor  the  oorreepondence  respecting  them.  It  is 
called  in  the  title-page,  Tke  Last  S!dUion,  corrected  and  enlarged 
by  the  Author :  Printed  for  the  good  of  the  CommonweaUh : 
and  contains  34  pp.  with  title  and  preface. 

The  Seventh  Edition.  Beligio  MedicL  The  Fifth  Edition^ 
corrected  and  amended,  WUkAnnotaiions,  ^c.  Also  Observo' 
turns  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  now  nmoly  added.  London,  PrisUvd 
by.  Thomas  Milbottm  for  Andrew  Crook,  at  the  Green  Dragon 
in  Pauls  Churehryard,  1659 ; — small  8vo.  This  edition  has  a 
newlj  engraved  froatisptece,  date  1660. 

The  Eighth  Edition,  is  dated  1669,  and  is  called  the  Sixth. 
Bat  I  have  never  beeil  fortonate  enonffb  to  obtain  a  oQfgj,.  nor 
any  other  description  of  it  than  the  folG>wing  brief  note  m  the 
handwriting  of  its  proprietor,  sinoe  dead :— 'i2e/^«o  Medicir'^ 
6^  Hdit.  1669.    It  is  in  small  8vo. 

The  Ninth  Edition  is  with  Pseudodoxia^  Epidemicct,  ^e.  the 
SisBth  and  last  Edition,  4rfiO.  1672;  and  is  called  The  Seventh 
Edition. 

The  Tenth  Edition.  JReligio  Medici.  The  Seventh  Edition, 
corrected  and  amended.  With  Annotatdons,  Sfc.  Also  Observa- 
tions, Sfc.  London,  1678,  small  8vo. 

The  Eleventii  Edition  is  preciselj  a  reprint  of  the  TentJi — 
except  that  it  is  called  The  Eighth  Ediiton,  and  dated  1682. 
M^  copy  wants  the  frontispiece.  This  was  probably  the  last 
edition  published  during  the  aoAhor's  liie.  He  died  towards  the 
dose  of  the  sameyear. 

The  Twelfth  Edition  forms  part  of  the  collective  edition  of 
the  Works,  edited  bv  Archbishop  Tenison,  fol.  1686.  It  is  sin-^ 
goiar  that  he  should  have  taken  so  littib  pains  to  ascertain  how 
many  editions  had  actually  appeared^  as  to  allow  this  to  be  called 
2%«  Eighth  Edition.    It  is  £bed  168&. 

The  Thirteeath  Edition  is  cidled  A  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  amended,  with  Notes  and  Afinotations,  "never  brfore  pub- 
lished, upon  all  the  obscure  passages  therein.  To  which  is  added. 
The  Ltfe  of  the  Author.  Also  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  ObservaUons,, 
London,  1/36.  12mo.  It  has  a  newly  engraved  and  much  larger 
ivontispiece.  This  is  the  first  edition  with,  a  Table  cf  Contents. 
A  new  title-page  was  in  1738  attached  to  the  unsold  copies  of 
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tlus  editioB,  in  which,  it  ia  called  the  Eleventh  Edition.  Tlua 
title-paffe  hafl  a  table  of  contenta  in  double  oolunm. 

The  Fourteenth  Edition  was  pnblished  ia  the  same  yeaor  as 
the  preceding,  1736,  in  8to.,  but  without  notes.  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

The  foreign  editions  may  next  be  mentioned.— ^The  edition  of 
1643  was  translated  into  Latin  bjr  John  Merryweather,  aod 
printed  at  Leyden,  in  1644,  by  Hackius,  who  published  a  second 
edition  of  it  m  1660 : — ^the  former  I  have  nerer  seen ;  the  latter 
is  a  very  neatly  printed  T(dnme,  in  very  small  12mo.  240  ppw 
with  engraved  title  only,  representing  the  same  figure  as  the 
English  editions,  and  at  foot,  Lugd,  EtUavarum,  apud  Ercm^ 
SacMum.  Ao.  1660 : — the  last  two  figures  altered.  The  trans- 
lator visited  Norwich  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  author,  and 
presenting  him  a  copy  of  this  second  edition, — as  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  his  liie. 

This  translation  was  reprinted,  at  Paris,  with  only  the  usnal 
frontispiece-title,  Eeligio  Medici,  JuxtaExernpLLug,  MiUavartbrn^ 
1644 : — same  size, — 178  pp^ — In  this  reprint,  the  author's  and 
trimslator's  prefaces  are  omitted,  and  one  substituted,  in  whieh 
great  anxie^  is  shown,  not  only  to  vindicate  the  author  firom 
the  charges  of  impiety,  scepticism,  and  even  atheism,  with  which 
he  had  been  assaiJed,  but  to  prove,  from  several  passages  of  his 
work,  that  he  did  not  even  deserve  the  character  of  a  heretic: — 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  from  dire 
necessity  alone,  but  in  heart  a  Soman  Catholic : — "  ad  seetam 
Anfflicanam  per  vim  mali^nam  nativitatie  out  fortuma  prater 
voUmtatem  adveetum"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  French  verses^ 
in  §  lYi  Part  %  are  omitted,  and  a  biank  is  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  page. — Our  copy  of  tius  rare  little  volume  has  been 
**  Ex  liMie  Monast,  J»liam  Turonent"  Sut,  notwithstanding 
tl^e  arguments  of  the  preface,  we  find  the  fatal  epithet  **  hare* 
iicus"  written  at  the  foot  of  tibe  engraved  title. 

In  1652  appeared,  at  8trasb«trg,  an  edition  of  Merryweathor's 
translation,  in  small  8vo.|  484  pp.,  in  whi<^  the  text  is  abao- 
itttely  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  Latin  notes,  by  a  German 
named  Levinns  Nicdas  Moltkeniu»  (Levin  Nicol  von  Moltke). 
In  this  edition  the  Parisian  prepuce  is  inserted,  in  order  to  show 
that,  even  by  Eoman  Gatholies,  the  author  was  acquitted  of 
those  gross  errors  of  opinion  with  whieh  some  had  charged  him. 
The  author  rejcHoes  that  he  was  not  "  Pwritanismo  addietue^ 
out  turpitudine  independewtium  errorwnfwdc^MS  :**  and  ezeasea 
his  vanous  speculations,  on  account  of  the  modestjr  with  which 
be  advances  them.  The  edition  was  reprinted  in  1666  and 
1677. 

In  1666  a  Dutch  trandation  was  printed  at  Leyden,  in  very 
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small  12mo.,  containing  365  pages,  and  14  of  title,  preface,  &c. 
It  has  a  spirited  copy  of  the  usual  cut.  This  translation,  toge- 
ther with  its  notes,  was  translated  into  French,  and  published 
in  1668,  in  same  size,  without  name  of  place.  M.  du  Petit 
Thouars,  in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  attributes  the  French 
version  to  Nicholas  Lefebyre,  and  says  it  was  printed  at  La 
Haye.  Who  was  the  Dutch  translator  may  be  questioned. 
Several  continental  bibliographers  call  him  Johan  Griindalil; 
but  there  occurs  a  note,  evident]}^  by  the  translator,  si^^ned  J.E. 
In  his  preface  he  mentions  having  met  Sir  Thomas  Browne  at 
Vorburg,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  having  then  been  recom- 
mended by  the  author  to  read  his  work.  Of  this  visit  to  the 
continent,  which  must  have  taken  place  during  his  residence  at 
Norwich,  we  have  no  other  intimation  than  is  conveyed  in  this 
slight  notice.  The  preface  also  promises  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  comprising  Digby's  Observations,  which  «accordingly 
made  its  appearance  at  Leyden  in  1683,  with  additional  notes,, 
and  in  the  same  size,  but  containing  above  500  pages. 

In  1746  a  German  translation  of  the  Beligio  Medici,  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author,  was  printed  at  Frenzlau.  This  may  pro- 
bably be  that  attributed,  by  Jocher,  to  George  Veuztky. 

An  Italian  translation  is  said  to  exist,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  fact. 

Besides  these  separate  translations  of  Eeligio  Medici,  it  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  included  in  a  Dutch  edition  of  his 
Works,  translated  by  John  Grundal  (Griindahl),  at  Amsterdam, 
1668 — and  in  a  German  edition  of  them,  by  Christian  Knorr, 
Baron  of  Bosenroth  (calling  himself  Christian  Feganius),  in  4to. 
.  Leips.  1680,  which  are  announced  by  some  bibliographers,  but 
neither  of  which  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

It  now  only  remains  to  sketch  the  plan  on  which  the  present 
has  been  edited.  The  text  is  that  of  1643,  compared,  and  yi 
some  instances  corrected,  by  others,  especially  Abp.  Tenison's  : 
occasionally  a  reading  has  been  adopted  from  one  of  the  MSS., 
but  always  inclosed  m  brackets  and  explained  in  a  note.  Tbe 
few  side-notes  which  occur  in  the  original,  are  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  in  long  lines :  together  with  here  and  there  one 
from  the  margin  of  the  manuscripts.  The  variations  between 
the  manuscripts  and  the  editions  of  1642  and  1643  are  given. 
The  notes  consist  of  a  selection  from  those  of  former  editors, 
some  of  my  own,  and  a  few  suppUed  by  the  kindness  of  friends : 
to  each  is  added  an  indication  oi  its  proper  author. 

As  the  Observations  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  have  accompanied 
all  the  former  editions  or  the  work,  since  1659,  they  are  added, 
with  the  correspondence  respecting  them.  The  reply  of  the 
author  to  Dr.  Browne  has  been  collated  with  an  origmal  in  the 
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Bodleian,  and  Bome  variations  noticed.  A  valuable  corre- 
spondent, James  Croeslej,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  has  pointed 
out  to  me  tliat  Morhof  translated  Digby's  Observations  into 
Ijdtin,  and  illustrated  them  with  notes :  but  never  published 
them. 

The  continental  celebrity  of  this  work  was  greatly  promoted 
bv  Merry  weather's  Latin  translation  of  it.  The  foreign  literati 
almost  immediately  began  their  remarks  upon  it.  Guy  Patin  is 
one  of  the  earliest :  in  a  letter  dat«d  Paris,  April  7th,  1645,  he 
thus  gives  his  opinion  of  it : — "  Parlons  d'autre  chose.  On  fait 
icy  grand  dtat  du  livre  intitule  Religio  Medici.  Get  Auteur  a 
de  I'esprit.  U  y  a  de  gentilles  choses  dans  ce  livre.  C'est  un 
m^lancolique  agr^able  en  ses  pens^es ;  mais  qui  a  mon  jugement 
cherche  maitre  en  fait  de  religion,  comme  beaucoup  d'autres, 
et  peut-6tre  (]u*enfin  il  n'en  trouvera  aucun.  II  faut  dire  de 
luy  ce  ^ue  Philippe  de  Comines  a  dit  du  fondateur  des  Minimes, 
THermite  de  Calabre,  Francois  de  Paule,  II  est  encore  en  vie,  il 
pent  aussi  hien  empirer  gu*amander.  La  plupart  des  livres*que 
vous  m'indiqu^  de  la  foire  de  Francfort  ne  sont  pas  nouveaux. 
J'en  ay  plusieurs  chez  moi.'*' 

Several  of  the  German  critics  most  unceremoniously  (and  with 
about  as  much  sagacity  as  candour)  pronounced  the  author  an 
athe  ist.  Yet  are  there  not  wanting  German  authorities  of  an 
opposite  opinion :  '*  Herman  Conringius  was  wont  to  say,  that 
he  always  read  Beligio  Medici  with  fresh  delight ;  and  in  respect 
to  that  imputation  of  atheism,  or  indifierency  in  religion,  which 
had  been  circulated  with  such  industry  by  certain  supercilious 
critics,  he  exclaims :  '  Utinam  nemo  Medicomm,  imo  Theologo- 
rum,  illo'  homine  sit  minus  reUgiosus!*  " — Conringiana,  p.  10. 
Frederick  Hcister,  son  of  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Heister, 
thought  himself  obliged,  on  Buddeus's  publishing  his  Theses,  to 
vindicate  the  physicians  in  general,  and  our  author  in  particular, 
from  the  injurious  aspersions  cast  upon  them  in  that  work.^ 

It  is  not  wonderfal  to  find,  that  at  £ome  Beligio  Medici  was 
placed  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  as  a  prohibited  book ; — for 
certainly  it  is  the  work  of  a  protestant,  though  of  one  remark- 
able for  his  charity  towards  others,  whetiher  papist  or  puritan  :^- 

*  Lettres  de  Guy  PcUin,  12mo.  Frankf.  1683,  p.  12.  See  also  Ba^Ie, 
CSuvres  Diverses,  3  vols,  fol.,  voL  i.  p.  25 : — Father  Nic^ron,  Jifemmret, 
<kc.f  torn,  xxxiii.  p.  853 : — Acta  Bruditorum,  Sup.  vol.  i.  Leips.  1692. 

*  See,  for  example,  Reimmanni  Ifiit,  Athtimii,  p.  446,  448. — ^Tobias 
Wagner,  Exam,  JSlenchtic.  Atheismi  Speculativi,  c.  v.  p.  11. — Muller, 
Examen  Atheiami,  c.  vi.  §  34.  Beiser,  in  DiMertalion£\de  Atheimno, 
p.  35.  Johan.  Franc.  Buddeus,  Theses  de  Atheisnto  et  Swperstiiiane, 
p.  136,  or,  Traits  de  VAthSisme,  &c.  8vo.     AmH,  1740,  p.  88. 

*  See  hia  Apologia  pro  Medicit:  §  19.  Amstel,  1736,  8vo. 
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bat  it  does  indeed  excite  contempt  as  well  «s  indignation,  to 
know  that  a  work  whose  '*  every  naee  disphijrs  like  fervour  of 
his  piety,  and  the  docility  of  his  Deuef^"  should  have  induced 
any  man  to  rank  its  author  among  infidels  and  atheists.  Let  it 
pasB  however ;  the  present  object  is  to  edit  the  work,  not  to 
offer  either  eulogy  or  criticism ;  those,  who  do  not  perceive  that 
it  contains  its  own  vindication,  are  referred  to  the  eloquent  and 
conclusive  observations  of  his  great  admirer  and  biogn^iher. 
Dr.  Johnson. 

To  some  readers  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  notice  such 
works,  as  have  appeared  similar  in  title  to  BeUgio  Medici,  and 
in  some  instances  avowedly  imitations  of  it.  This  preface  shaU 
therefore  conclude  with  the  following  list  of  them. 


The  first  to  be  noticed  is  Lord  Herbert's  treatise, 

I>e  Beligitme  Laid,  first  published  in  1646,  at  London,  with 
the  third  edition  of  his  De  VeritaU, — ^Itwas  intended  to  show, 
that  the  people  can  never  attain  to  any  satisfaction,  as  to  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  any  particular  religion,  and  had  better 
therefore  be  content  with  that  which  his  lordship  had  marked 
out  for  them,  in  his  last-mentioned  work.    His 

De  Religione  Crewtiliwn  was  published  after  his  death,  in 
1663,  4to.  It  was  written  to  prove  that  his  five  leadine  prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Beligion  were  inscribed  by  the  Almighty,  as 
common  notices  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  had  been  acknow- 
ledged universally  in  all  nations,  aees,  andreli^ons.  It  was 
reprinted  several  times,  and  publishea  in  English,  m  1705. 

Beligio  JuriseonsuiU :  London,  1649.  —  This  curious  little 
book  is  No.  463.  of  the  12mo.  Tracts,  in  the  Eoyal  Collection  of 
Pamphlets  in  the  Museum,  in  volume  252.  The  day  of  its  pub- 
lication is  marked  as  usual  by  the  collector's  hand,  "  Nou."  9" 
on  the  title-page.  A  2  contains  his  address  '*  To  the  Eeaders." 
A  3  a  curious  dedication,  and  summary  of  subjects,  together 
with  some  Latin  mottoes.  The  work  t^ien  follows  in  69  pages, 
with  "  Sic  c^tavit  «71  Botrie*'  subscribed,  and  half  a  page  of 
"Errata."     W,mB. 

Medici  Catholicon,  London,  1657,  12mo.^A  curious  little 
Book,  written  evidently  in  imitation  of  Browne.    tT*.  C, 

Beligio  Bhilosophi  Beripatetici  diseutienda,  authore  P.  F. 
Prandsco  Davenporto,  vulgo,  a  Sancta  Clara.  Duaci,  Anno  1662, 
8vo.  162  pp.  beside  Indexes. — ^This  tract  was  written  on  occasion 
of  a  miracle  performed  by  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  year  1640. 
A  man's  leg  nad  been  amputated,  and  his  fiiends,  as  well  as 
himself,  were  one  morning  exceedingly  surprised  to  find  it  had 
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been  refltored  to  him,  end  that  he  had  two  leg^  instead  of  one. 
The  book  is  written  to  show,  that  this  oodd  not  have  happened 
bynatnral  means,  and  that  neither  astrology,  nor  chemistiy, 
nor  melancholy,  nor  witchcraft,  nor  imagination,  nor  the  Devil 
himself,  conld  do  snch  a  thing  as  this : — erao,  couchiditur  ene 
miraculum.  It  is  a  cnrious  book,  full  of  agressions,  and  odd 
stories.  J,  C. — The  author,  Christopher  Daven^nrt,  aldiu  lYoncis 
a  S.  Clara,  alitu  Francis  Hunt,  o/uw  Francis  of  Coventry  (for  by 
all  these  names  he  was  known),  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
Cheshire  family,  and  bom  at  Coventry,  at  the  dose  of  the  16th 
century.  After  spending  some  time  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he 
passed  into  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  entcml 
the  order  of  die  Franciscans  at  Ypres.  Afterwards  he  rettUned 
to  England,  as  a  Missionarv,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Chaplains 
of  Henrietta  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  First.  !l>uring  the  protec- 
torate, M.  de  S.  Clara  absconded ;  but  returned  after  the  resto- 
ration, and  became  theol<^t  to  Catherina  of  Portugal,  consort 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  were 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  in  2  vols.  fol.  at  Dowaj,  an.  1665. 

j[%e  Religion  of  a  Physician :  or,  Divine  Meditations  on  the 
Grand  and  Lesser  Festivals,  by  Edmund  Gayton,  or  De  Speoiosa 
Villa.    Lond.  1663.  4to.     WaU. 

Religio  Stoici,  with  a  friendlv  addresse  to  the  Fhanaticks  of 
all  Sects  and  Sorts.  Edenburgn,  1665,  very  small  8vo.  pp.  144, 
and  24  of  prefaces,  &c. — This  qnaint,  but  spirited  little  work, 
was  written  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  Ix  was  afterwards 
reprinted  amonest  his  Essays  on  several  Moral  Subjects. 
Its  object  may  best  be  described  in  the  author's  own  words. 
See  p.  141.  "  My  design,  all  alongst  this  Discourse,  butts  at  this 
one  principle,  that  Speculations  in  Religion  are  not  so  neeessmy, 
and  are  more  dangerous  than  sincere  practice.  It  is  m 
Belimon  as  in  Heraldrv,  the  simpler  the  bearing  be,  it  is  so 
much  the  purer  and  the  ancienter.'*  It  was  also  published  in 
London  under  the  foUowing  title : 

"  2%«  Religious  Stoic ;  or,  a  Short  Discourse  on  Atheism, 
Superstition,  the  World's  Creation,  Eternity,  Providence,  &c.&c. 
by  SirG.M.    Lond.  1685." 

Religio  Clerici,  1681, 12mo.  pp.  231,  with  a  frontispiece,  by 
Van  ^ve,  of  Christ  saving  Peter  from  drowning. — The  intent 
of  this  work,  which  is  written  by  a  Clergyman,  is  to  defend  the 
established  religion  against  the  Romanists  and  Schismatics— to 
show  "that  we  never  shall  have  peaceable  days,  as  long  as 
bulkers  and  coblers  are  preachers,  and  couranters."    J,  M, 

Religio  Laid ;  Cfr,  A  Layman's  Faith.  An  Epistle,  by  John 
Dryden,  8vo.  Lond.  1682. — A  second  edition  was  pubHsned,  in 
1683,  which  is  veiy  Tsre.    In  the  same  year  appeaivd 
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Religio  Laid,  by  Charles  Blount,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Blount  of  Stoffbrcfsliire. — He  bas  inscribed  it  to  bis  "  mucb- 
bonoured  friend,  Jobn  Dry  den,  Esquire,"  to  wbom  be  says,  in 
tbe  Epistle-dedicatory,  "  I  bave  endeayoured  tbat  my  discourse 
sboula  be  only  a  continuance  of  yours ;  and  tbat,  as  you  taugbt 
men  bow  to  belieye,  so  I  mig:bt  instruct  tbem  bowtoliye.*' 
Leland,  boweyer,  says  tbat  tms  work  is  "  little  more  tban  a 
translation  of  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  of  tbe  same  name. 
Tbe  additions  and  improyements  he  has  made  are  so  few,  and 
of  such  small  moment,  as  not  to  deserye  a  distinct  considera- 
tion." Dryden's  change  of  faith,  after  bis  publication  ofSelifio 
Laid,  called  forth  an  attack  in  the  following  pamphlet,  in  which 
bis  title  is  turned  against  him. 

Religio  Laid,  or  a  Layman's  Faith  touching  the  supreme 
and  infallible  guide  of  tbe  church,  by  J.  E.,  a  conyert  of 
Mr.  Bayes.  Li  two  letters  to  a  friend  in  the  country.  Licensed 
June  1,  1688. — It  is  said  to  be  replete  with  the  grossest  inso- 
lence, brutality,  and  ignorance. 

Religio  Jurisprudentis :  Or  tbe  Law]rer*s  Adyice  to  bis  Son. 
Li  Counsels,  Essays,  and  other  Miscellanies.  Calculated  chiefly 
to  preyent  the  miscarriages  of  youth,  andlTor  the  orthodox  esta- 
blishment of  their  morSs  in  years  of  maturity.  Per  Fhilan- 
thropum.  Lond.  1685.  W.  M.  B,  —  This  is  an  anourous 
treatise,  but  has  a  portrait  of  the  author,  with  bis  coat  oi  arms, 
which  are  those  of  the  Hildesley  family.  The  author  was,  as 
I  haye  been  told,  Mark  Hildesley,  mentioned  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Butler's  Life  of  Bishop  Hiloesley. 
T.R. 

Religio  Militis :  or  The  Moral  Duty  of  a  Soldier,  showing 
bow  he  ought  to  bebaye  himself  towards  God,  bis  Eing,  and 
country.  London,  1690.  W.  H,  B, — This  seems  to  haye  been 
repubhshed  in  1695,  4to.,  and  is  said  by  my  friend  Mr.  Crossley 
to  have  been  written  b^  Morgan. 

The  Layman* 8  Religion:  humbly  offered  as  a  Help  to  a 
Modest  Enquiry  for  eyery  Man  into  his  own  Heart ;  both  as 
being  the  only  means  to  judge  and  saye  himself,  and  the  best 
way  to  unite  us  all  against  our  Common  Enemies.  The  Second 
Edition,  London,  1690.— 38  pp.  in  small  4to.     W,  H.  B. 

The  Second  Fart  of  the  LaymarCi  Religion :  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  First.  Tbe  Second  Edition,  London,  1690.—"  To  the 
Beader,"  2  pp.  and  15  pp.  besides,  small  4to.     W.  H,  B. 

Religio  Bibliopola,  hy  Benjamin  Bridgewater,  Glent.,  1694, 
12mo. — Of  Mr.lBenjamin  Bridgewater,  who  was  one  of  Dunton's 
liacks,  Dunton  thus  speaketh  m  that  strange  rhapsody,  his  Lifif 
and  Errors,  p.  177.  "  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cfambridge, 
and  M.  A.  His  genius  was  yery  rich,  and  ran  much  upon  poetry. 
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in  which  he  excelied.  He  was  in  part  author  of  Bdigio  Biblio- 
polse.  But  alas !  wine  and  love  were  the  ruin  of  this  ingenious 
gentleman."  Dunton,  in  1704,  enlarged  and  published  the  woric 
under  the  following  title : 

Meligio  Bibliopola:  The  l^ew  Practice  of  Piety,  writ  in 
imitation  «of  Dr.  Browne's  Beligio  Medici ;  or  the  Christian 
Virtuoso,  discoyerin^  the  right  waj  to  Heaven  between  all 
Eztreams.  To  which  is  added,  a  Satyr  on  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
their  liirowing  out  the  Bill  against  occasional  Conformity,  1704, 
12mo.  70  pp.,  besides  Dedication  and  Preface.  —  There  are 
several  adcutions ; — a  long  rambling  Dedication,  and  a  preface 
and  introduction  and  conclusion,  all  evidently  by  Dunton,  and 
which  are  none  of  them  in  the  former,  nor  in  the  reprints  of  it, 
in  1728  and  1760,  8vo.  The  Dedication  is  to  Mr.  Locke,  author 
of  the  Essay  upon  Human  Understanding.  The  oddest  nart  of 
the  story,  about  this  book,  is,  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  an 
entire  piece  of  patchwork  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  a 
copy  of  mine,  1  once  took  the  pains  of  restoring  by  references 
one  half  of  the  book  to  its  proper  owners.  Whether  it  was  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin  Bndgewater,  or  the  ingenious  Mr.  John 
Dunton,  who  was  guilty  of  these  literary  larcenies,  I  know  not, 
but  certainly  a  more  extraordinary  and  flagrant  case  I  never  in 
the  course  of  my  readingmet  with.  Glanville  is  the  plaintiff  in 
several  instances,  so  is  Howell,  and  Norris,  and  Boyle.  J,  C, — 
Another  edition  appeared  in  1706,  12mo.  with  a  portrait  of 
Donton  prefixed.  And  in  1728,  a  reprint  in  8vo.  of  the  former 
work,  first  published  in  1694,  12mo. — ^its  title  runs  thus : — 
"  Religio  Btbliofola :  or  the  Beligion  of  a  Booksdler :  which 
is  likewise  not  improper  to  be  perused  by  those  of  any  other 
-calling  or  profession.  Lond.  1728,"  8vo.  Ill  pp.  besides  8  pp. 
of  title,  preface,  &c.    This  was  again  reprinted  in  1760. 

Evangelium  Medici,  a  Bernardo  Conner,  Lond.  1697,  8vo.— 
A  work  of  very  curious  speculation ;  though  not  properly  an 
imitation  of  Eeligio  Medici.  The  most  extraordinary  part  is 
that  in  which  he  considers  the  resurrection,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
accomplished ;  he  goes  through  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
And  decides  which  will  and  which  will  not  and  a  place  in  our 
bodies  when  glorified.  He  has  gone  more  minutely  into  this 
than  Henry  More,  or  Burnet  of  the  Chaarter-House.    J.  C 

TJhe  Religion  of  a  Prince  ;  showing  that  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best  Maxims  of  Gh^vemment,  by 
William  Nichols,  D.D.  London,  1704,  8vo. — ^Against  MachiavH, 
Hobbes,  &c.  Watt. 

A  Gr&nileman'a  Beligion :  in  Three  Parts. — The  first  contains 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Beligion.  The  second  and  third  the 
Doctrines    of  Christianity,    both  as   to  Faith  and  Practioe. 

TOL.  II.  I 
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Wit3i  an  Appendix,  irlierem  it  is  proyed,  that  noihing  contrary 
to  our  reason  con  possibly  be  the  oljjeot  of  our  belief:  but  that 
it  is  no  just  exception  against  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, tnat  they  are  above  our  reason.  The  Fomth  Editisn. 
London,  1710,  pp.  801.— Oommnnioated  by  an  ingenious  and 
reverend  friend,  who  adds,  **  This  is  a  Tonune  of  small  pieees, 
oonstitntine  the  6th  Tohime  of  Arohhidiep  Synge's  Worbi, 
small  Sva'^  W.  S,  £.— The  £nt  edition  was  published,  a&ony- 
monsly,  at  London,  1698,  and  the  last  edition  at  tiie  Clarendon 
press,  Oxford,  in  ISOO,  with  the  name  of  the  aathor,  "  Themoit 
reverend  Edward  %nge,  D.D^  Archbishop  of  Tuam.'* 

Reliffio  Idbertim,  8vo.  1715. — ^By  Becrio^e.    J,  €. 

The  Beligion  cf  the  WUb  at  Button's  re&ted,  &c.  In  a  di»- 
logne  between  a  Politician  and  a  Divine.  Lond.  1716,  small  8w>. 
72  pp.    An  attack  on  some  of  the  infidel  Wits  of  the  day. 

Lady*s  Beligion :  in  two  parts,  London,  1748,  8vo.  Watt,^^ 
The  same,  in  12mo.  without  date.     H  jB. 

Beligto  PkUoiopM  :  or,  the  Principles  of  Morality  and 
Christianity  illustrated  from  a  View  or  the  Uniyerse,  and  of 
Man's  Situation  in  it.  By  William  Hay,  Eso.  The  Foordi 
Edition,  London :  I771.--282  pp.  besides  the  first  half  sheet 
Of  tins  excellent  woric,  the  au^or  says,  in  a  short  pre&oe.  Hat 
**  his  great  end  is,  by  rectif^g  men's  ideaa,  and  by  removing 
vulgar  prejudices,  to  ^x  rehgion  on  a  firm  baais."  In  the  ele*- 
gant  edition  of  his  Works  (2  voL  4to.  1794),  this  Essay  ooett> 
pies  pp.  171—300  of  the  1st  vol.  I£nd  ihaJt  tiie  first  edatian 
was  in  1753 ;  the  seoond  in  1754 ;  and  the  third  may  have  been 
that  mentioned  by  Watt,  in  1760.  I  know  not  whether  the 
reprint  in  his  Worla  was  the  last  or  not.     W.  M.  B, 

Beliaio  Laid  c  Second  Edition,  Lond.  17^,  8vo.  98  pp.— 
No  author's  name,  but  written  by  Stephen  Tsinmest,  Esq.,  of 
Bracewell  in  Craven,  Yotrlahire.  The  vctt  sensime  traet  of  a 
very  sensible  counlay  gentlemaai.  Vid.  Whittaiker*s  History  «f 
Crw^€ti,  p.  88,  who  praises  it,  but  not  more  than  it  deserves. 
iC  C— It  obtamed  a  new  tiitie-page  in  177%  calling  it,  "  Third 
efttion," 

Fragmmtnim  Isaaci  Hawkins  Browne,  Jmn.  Sire  anti-Bofia^ 
Isrokins ;  Liber  primus,  translated  for  a  JSecand  BeUgio  MMm, 
by  Sir  Wm.  Browne,  late  President,  now  father  of  the  CoUege 
of  Physicians,  sad  F.E.  S^  1768,  4to.  Pngmentom  Isaaci 
Browne  ^ompletum,  1769, 4to. — SutckiMOfisBiograpkiaM^ekot^ 
i7d9,  vol.  i  p.  i6S.    E.mB. 

The  Beligion  of  a  Lawyer,  a  Crazy  Tale  (in  Four  Canios) ; 
vnalytieal  of  the  Kentadi  Stny  of  Broi^snd  Steeple.  London, 
1786,  8vo.  ^  pp.— O^is  poem  »  indeed-^''  a  asm  tale." 

JEMgio  <a$nei,  %  Churdtanum's  Epistle.«-The  Seoond  Editkm, 
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corrected.  London,  John  Mnrraj,  Albemarle  Street,  1818. — 
On  the  title-page  of  the  Museum  copy  is  written  with  pencil, 
"  by  the  Eevd.  E.  Smedley."  The  work  is  a  poem  in  reply  to 
the  question,  "  Why  are  you  a  Church  of  England  Christian  P  " 
35  pp. 

A  ChurehmavCs  Second  JEpistle.  By  the  Author  of  Beligio 
Clerid.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  London,  1819,  85  pp. — 
A  curious  work,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  some  good  strokes 
of  satire  amongst  the  bigotry.  W,  JST.  JB. — "  Li  the  latter  part," 
tha  author  says,  ^'he  h^  thought  it  his  duty  to  express  nrmly 
though  he  hopes  not  unckaritMly,  his  opimon  of  the  penis  to 
whioDL  the  Established  Church  is  exposed  ov  the  rapid  progress 
of  modem  Puritanism."  A  characteristick  specimen  of  this 
gentleman's  religion^  as  well  as  of  his  charity^  is  afforded  by  the 
concluding  lines  of  Ms  poem,  where  he  desires  to  have  it  recorded 
in  his  epitaph,  that 

"  He  laved  establishad  modes  of  semi^  God, 
Preached  from  a  pulpit  rather  than  a  tub, 
And  gave  no  gainea  to  a  Bible  Club  !^ 

BeU&io  Ckristtam  ;  a  Ckuiehmaa^s  A]isw<er  to  Bieligio  Clerici, 
1818,  8vo. 

Meligio  MiUtu;  or  ChristiaBity  for  the  Camp.->Lond.  1827» 
18mo.  pp.  151. 

The  MeUgion  of  a  Chwrch  of  Unaland-Man,  12mo.  T,  JR.— 
This  brief  notice  iraa  fumi^ed,  I  Delieve  from  memory,  by 
Mr.  Bodd,  of  Newport-Street,  and  was  without  date. 

S.W. 
2^Moich,  Oct.  30,  1829. 
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THE  ANNOTATORi  TO  THE  READER. 


A.  Gellitjs  {Noct  Attie.  1.  xx.  cap.  ult.)  notes  some 
books  that  bad  strange  titles ;  Pliny  {Prcrfat,  Nat,  Hist) 
speaking  of  some  sucb,  could  not  pass  tbem  over  witbout  a 
jeer ;  so  strange  (saitb  be)  are  tbe  titles  of  some  books,  ZFt 
tnultos  ad  vadimonivm  deferendum  compellant.  And  Seneca 
saitb,  some  sucb  tbere  are,  Qui  patrichstetricem  partiurienti 
filicB  accersenti  moram  injicere  possint.  Of  tbe  same  fate 
tbis  present  tract  Religio  Medici  batb  partaken :  exception 
by  some  batb  been  taken  to  it  in  respect  of  its  inscription, 
wnicb,  say  tbej,  seems  to  imply,  tbat  pbysicians  bave  a 
religion  by  tbemselves,  wbicb  is  more  than  theology  doth 
warrant :  but  it  is  their  inference,  and  not  tbe  title  that  is 
to  blame ;  for  no  more  is  meant  by  tbat,  or  endeavoured  to 
be  proved  in  tbe  book,  than  tbat  (contrary  to  tbe  opinion 
of  tbe  unlearned)  physicians  have  religion  as  well  as  other 
men. 

Eor  the  work  itself,  the  present  age  batb  produced  none 
tbat  bath  had  better  reception  amongst  tbe  learned ;  it  bath 
been  received  and  fostered  by  almost  all,  tbere  having  been 
but  one  that  I  know  of  (to  verify  tbat  books  have  their  fate 
&om  the  capacity  of  tbe  reader)  tbat  batb  had  tbe  face  to 
appear  against  it ;  tbat  is  Mr.  Alexander  Bosse  ;^  but  he  is 
dead,  and  it  is  uncomely  to  skirmish  with  his  shadow.  It 
shall  be  sufficient  to  remember  to  tbe  reader,  that  tbe  noble 
and  most  learned  knight.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  has  delivered 
bis  opinion  of  it  in  another  sort,  who  though  in  some  tbine^s 
he  differ  from  the  author's  sense,  yet  batb  be  most  candidly 
and  ingenuously   allowed   it  to  be  a  '^very  learned  and 

^  Though  a  selection  only  of  Mr.  Keek's  notes  has  been  given  in  the 
present  edition,  yet  it  has  been  thought  right  to  preserve  his  prefiu:^, 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  introductory 
observations. — Ed, 

'  In  his  Medicfu  Medicatu$. 
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excellent  piece  ;*'  and  I  think  no  scholar  will  say  there  can 
be  an  approbation  more  authentick.     Since  the  time  he 


published  his  observations  upon  it,  one  Mr.  Jo.  Merry- 
weather,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the  TJniversitjr  of  Cambridge, 
hath  deemed  it  worthy  to  be  put  into  the  universal  language, 
which  about  the  year  1644  he  performed ;  and  that  hath 
carried  the  author's  name  not  only  into  the  Low  Countries 
and  France  (in  both  which  places  the  book  in  Latin  hath 
since  been  printed),  but  into  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in 
Germany  it  hath  since  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  nation^  (of  his  name  he  hath  given  us  no  more  than 
L.  N.  M.  E.  N.)  who  hath  written  learned  Annotations 
upon  it  in  Latin,  which  were  printed  together  with  the  book, 
at  Strasbourg,  1652.  And,  for  the  general  good  opinion 
the  world  had  entertained  both  of  the  work  and  author,  this 
Btran^r  tells  you  :*  "  Inter  alios  auctores  incidi  in  librum 
cui  titulus  Eeligio  Medici,  jam  ante  mihi  innotuerat  lec- 
tionem  istius  libri  multos  prseclaros  viros  delectasse,  imo 
occupasse.  Non  ignorabam  librum  in  Anglia,  Gkdlia,  Italia, 
Eelgio,  Germania,  cupidissime  le^;  constabat  mihi  eum  non 
solum  in  Anglia,  Batavia;  sed  et  rarisiis  cum  prsefatione,  in 
qua  auctor  magnis  laudibus  fertur,  esse  typis  mandatum. 
Compertum  miM  erat  multos  magnos  atque  erudites  viros 
censere  auctorem  (quantum  ex  hoc  scripto  perspici  potest) 
sanctitate  vitsB  ac  pietate  elucere,  &c.'*  But  for  the  worth* 
of  the  book  it  is  so  well  known  to  every  Englishman  that  is- 
fit  to  read  it,  that  this  attestation  of  a  foreigner  may  seem 
superfluous. 

The  German,  to  do  him  right,  hath  in  his  annotations 
given  a  fair  specimen  of  his  learning,  showing  his  skill  in  the- 
knguages,  as  well  ancient  as  modem ;  as  abo  his  acqumnt- 
ance  with  all  manner  of  authors,  both  sacred  and  profane,, 
out  of  which  he  hath  amassed  a  world  of  quotations :  but 
yet,  not  to  mention  that  he  hath  not  observed  some  errors  of 
the  press,  and  one  or  two  main  ones  of  the  Latin  translation, 
whereby  the  author  is  much  injured ;  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  he  nath  passed  over  many  hard  places  untouched,  that 
might  deserve  a  note;  that  he  hath  made  annotations  on 

^  That  he  was  a  German  appears  by  his  notes,  page  Z6,  where  he 
nseth  these  words,  Dulcimma  nostra  Ckrmania,  dtc. 
*  In  Prcrfat.  Anjwtat. 
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some,  wlieie bo  n^ed  waa;  ia  the  explkaiioa  of  olhen  hath 
g^e  beflidas  the  trae  senae. 

And  were  he  free  from  aJI  theae^  jet  (me  great  foolt  there 
ia  he  may  be  juatly  charged  with,  that  ia,  that  he  cannot 
mmnum  de  imbuia  even  in  mattera  the  moat  obvioiis :  whk^ 
ia  an  afi^tation  ill-becoming  a  aeholar;  witnaaa  the  moat 
learned  annotator, "  Claud.  Minoa.  BiTion.  in  prarfit.  comr* 
mentajr.  Aleiat.  Emblemat.  prefix.  prsMtat  (aaith  he) 
breyiua  omnia  perae^ui,  et  leviter  attingere  qi]»  nemini  eaae 
ignota  Biiapican  poeaint,  quam  quaai  fiMJm^eiyy  pcrqua  loeos 
GOnununea  identidem  ezpafciarL" 

I  go  not  abottt»  b  j  finding  feult  with  hia,  oUiqnel j  to  com* 
mend  my  own;  I  am  aa  fir  from  that»  aa  'tia.  poeaible others 
wUl  be :  aU  I  ae^  by  thia  preface^  next  to  acauaistiBg  the 
read^  with  the  Yanona  enfeeitairuae&t.  c^  the  Dook,  ia^  thait 
he  would  be  adveirtiaedy  that  theae  notea  were  eoUeeted  ten 
Tears  since,?  Icmg  before  the  German*a  were  written ;  so  that 
I  am  no  plagiary  (aa  who  p^ruaeth  his  notea  and  mine  will 
eaaily  peroexveX  and  in  the  aecond  place,  that  I  mad0  this 
recueil  merely  £ar  mine  own  ent^rtaanment,  and  not  with 
any  intention  to  evulge  it ;  truth  is  my  witneaa^  the  puUica- 
tkm  prooeeda  merely  from  the  importunity  o£  the  bcKikaeller 
(my  special  friend),  who^  being  acqwinted  with  what  I  had 
dcHie,  and  about  to  aet  out  another  eilitien;  of  the  book,  would 
not  be  d^iied  these  notea  to  attex  to  it ;  'tia  he  (not  I)  that 
divulgeth  it,  aod  whatever  the  sncceaa  be,  he  alone  is  con- 
cerned in  it:  I  only  say  for  myself  what  my  annotations 
bear  in  the  frontispiece. 

]K«c  satis  est  volgaoae  fidtm 

that  is,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  all  persous  (though  pre- 
tenders to  learmng)  that  our  physician  had  published  his 
creed,  because  he  wanted  an  exposition.    I  say  further,  that 

the  German's  h  not  full ;  and  that  ( quicqtdd  sum  ego 

quamvis  infra  Zttcilli  censum  ingeniumq  ; J  my  explica- 

tions  do  in  many  things  illustrate  the  text  of  my  author. 

24  Martii,  1S54. 


*  Excepting  two  or  three  particulars,  in  vbich  reteeiifie  u  made  %» 
some  books  t£kt  came  over  since  that  time. 
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BiETWEBN  Dlt.  KROWWB  AND  SIE  KBNELM  DIGBY. 


A  Letter  sent  upon  the  information  of  amma^henwM  to  oomefiyrihf  upon 
the  imperfect  and  turrq^tUmia  copy  of  Jteligio  Medici,  VfhiUt  this  true 
one  was  going  to  press, 

HoNOUBAJBUB  Si&f — Oive  your  servant,  wbo  haifek  ever 
honoured  ^oa»  leave  to  tako  ootice  (^  a  book  aJi  present  in 
the  press^  intituled  (as  I  ten.  inJEbiimed)  AnixaadTeraons  upon 
a  Treaiki9e  lately  printed  under  the-  namie  of  "  Seligio  Me- 
diei^"  hereof,  I  am  adTertised^  you  hare  descended  to  be 
the  author.  Worthy  Sir,  permit  your  servant  to  affirm  there 
is  eontakied  therein  nothing  that  eaoi  deserve  the  reaaon  of 
your  GontradictioD0,  much  leas  the  c&ndour  of  your  anijnad- 
versions ;  and  toeertify  tho truth  thereof, that  book  (whereof 
i  do  acknowledge  myself  the  author)  was  penned  many  years 
past,  and  (what  cannot  escape  your  apprehension)  with  no 
intention  for  the  presa^  os  the  least  desire  to  oblige  the  £iith 
of  any  man  to  ita  assertions.  But  what  hath  more  especially 
emboldened  my  pen  unto  you  at  present  is,  that  the  same 
piece^  eoutrived  m  my  private  study,  and  as  an  exercise  unto 
myself,  rather  thaa  exercitation  &r  any  other,  having  past 
from  my  haaid  Yndnr  a  brdken  and  imperfect  copy,  by  fre- 
quent transcriptioii  it  still  run  forward  mto  oorruption,  and 
^er  the  addition  o£  some  thingp,  omission  of  oth^ro^  and 
transposition  of  many,,  withidut  my  absent  or  privacy  the 
liberty  of  these  timea  comaodtted  it  unto  tho  press ;  wheiM^ 
it  issued,  so  disguised,  the  author  without  diatioction  could 
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not  acknowledge  it.  Having  thus  miscarried,  witbin  a  few 
weeks  I  shall,  G-od  willing,  deliver  unto  the  press  the  true 
and  intended  original  (whereof  in  the  mean  time  your  worthy 
self  may  command  a  view),  otherwise  whenever  that  copy 
shall  be  extant,  it  will  most  clearly  appear  how  for  the  text 
bath  been  mistaken,  and  all  observations,  glosses,  or  exerci- 
tations  thereon,  will  in  a  great  part  impugn  the  printer  or 
transcriber,  rather  than  the  author.  If,  after  that,  you  shall 
esteem  it  worth  your  vacant  hours  to  discourse  thereon,  you 
shall  but  take  that  liberty  which  I  assume  myself,  that  is, 
freely  to  abound  in  your  sense,  as  I  have  done  in  my  own. 
However  ye  shall  determine,  you  shall  sufficiently  honour  me 
in  the  vouchsafe  of  your  refiite,  and  I  oblige  the  whole  world 
in  the  occasion  of  jour  pen. 

Your  Servant, 
.    Norwich,  March  3,  1642.  T.  B. 


"WoETHT  SiE, — Speedily  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  third  current,  I  sent  to  find  out  the  printer  that  Mr. 
Crook  (who  delivered  me  yours)  told  me  was  printing  some- 
thing under  my  name,  concerning  your  treatise  of  Eeligio 
Medici,  and  to  forbid  him  any  further  proceeding  therem ; 
but  my  servant  could  not  meet  with  him ;  whereupon  I  have 
left  with  Mr.  Crook  a  note  to  that  purpose,  entreating  him 
to  deliver  it  to  the  printer.  I  verily  believe  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  information  given  you,  and  that  what  is 
printing  must  be  from  some  other  pen  than  mine  ;  for  such 
reflexions  as  I  made  upon  your  learned  and  ingenious  dis- 
coiu*se,  are  so  far  from  meriting  the  press,  a«  they  can  tempt 
no  body  to  a  serious  reading  of  them ;  they  were  notes 
hastily  set  down,  as  I  suddenly  ran  over  your  excellent 
piece,  which  is  of  so  weighty  subjects,  and  so  strongly 
penned,  as  requireth  much  time,  and  sharp  attention,  but  to 
comprehend  it ;  whereas  what  I  writ  was  the  employment 
but  of  one  sitting ;  and  there  was  not  twenty-four  hours 
between  my  receiving  my  Lord  of  Dorset's  letter  that  occa- 
sioned what  I  said,  and  the  finishing  my  answer  to  him ; 
and  yet  j)art  of  that  time  was  taken  up  m  procuring  your 
book,  which  he  desired  me  to  read,  and  give  nim  an  account 
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of;  for  till  then  I  was  so  unhappj  as  never  to  have  heard  of 
that  worthy  discourse.  If  that  letter  ever  come  to  your 
view,  you  will  see  the  high  value  I  set  upon  your  great 
parts :  and  if  it  should  be  thought  I  have  been  something 
too  bold  in  differing  from  your  sense,  I  hope  I  shall  easily 
obtain  pardon,  when  it  shall  be  considered,  that  his  lordship 
assigned  it  me  as  an  exercitation  to  oppose  in  it,  for  enter- 
tainment, such  passages  as  I  might  jud^e  capable  thereof; 
wherein  what  liberty  I  took  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  private  letter,  and  to  my  not  knowing  (nor  my 
lord's)  the  person  whom  it  concerned.  • 

But,  sir,  now  that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  that  know- 
ledge, I  dare  assure  you,  that  nothmg  shall  ever  issue  from 
me,  but  savouring  of  all  honour,  esteem,  and  reverence, 
both  to  yourself,  and  that  worthy  production  of  yours.  If 
I  had  the  vanity  to  give  myself  reputation  bv  entering  the 
lists,  in  publick,  with  so  eminent  and  learned  a  man  as  you 
are,  yet  I  know  right  well  I  am  no  ways  able  to  do  it;  it 
would  be  a  very  unequal  congress :  I  pretend  not  to  learn- 
ing :  those  slender  notions  I  have  are  but  disjointed  pieces 
I  have  by  chance  gleaned  up  here  and  there :  to  encounter 
such  a  sinewy  opposite,  or  make  animadversions  upon  so 
smart  a  piece  as  yours  is,  requireth  a  solid  stock  and  exer- 
cise in  school  learning.  My  superficial  besprinkling  will 
serve  only  for  a  private  letter,  or  a  familiar  discourse  with 
kdy-auditors.  With  longing  I  expect  the  coming  abroad 
of  the  true  copy  of  that  bo(3[,  whose  fidse  and  stolen  one 
hath  already  givea  me  so  much  delight.  And  so,  assuring 
you  I  shall  deem  it  a  great  good  fortune  to  deserve  your 
favour  and  friendship,  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  rest, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

Kenblm  Diobt. 
•    Winchester-HouBe^ 

March  20,  1642. 
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"  ReliffU  Medici  was  nore  wocsamUkf  pnUished,  with  an  admoniibioii 
pimfixed  '  to  th<m  vho  htrnft  or  tikaU  ptrum  the  obmrvaUont  «poR  a  former 
wrrvpt  oapy;  *  in  which  there  is  a  severe  cexwure,  no^  upon  Digbt,  who 
was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  bat  upon  tfte  Observator  who  had 
nsarped  his  name  ;-  nor  was  this  inyective  written  by  Db.  Bbownb, 
who  was  soppeoed  to-be  aaiisfted  witii  his  opponent's  apology ;  but  by 
some  oflBdoasfiaend  seaistts  for  his  honour,  without  his  oonsent^'* — ZV. 
J<fhmon*M  HfkofSir  T»  £nnme. 


T9.tuth  at  have,  or  ahaiU  jmtiub  the  ObaervoHans  ty^m  a  former  comtpi 
eopy  of  thu  book. 

TuEBJK  BX&  some  mea  tbat  PoUtian  speaks  oi^  Out  qnam 
recta  manus^  tamfiiit  eifaeila :  and  it  seems  the  author  to 
the  ObserTatiaD&  upon  this  book  would  arrogate  as  much  to 
hims^  fov  they  were,  by  his  own  confession,,  but  the  con- 
ceptions of  one  night ;  a  hasty  birth ;  and  so  it  proves :  for 
what  is  really  controllable  he  generally  omitteth,  and  what 
is  false  upon  the  errour  of  the  cony,  he  doth  not  always  take 
notice  of;  and  wherein  he  woula  contradict,  he  mistaketh, 
or  tradueeth  the  intention,  and  (besides  a  parenthesis  some- 
times upon  the  author)  only  meddleth  with  those  points 
firom  whence  he  takes  an  hint  to  deliver  his  prepared  con- 
ceptions. But  the  gjrosa  of  his  book  is  made  out  by  dis- 
courses collateral^  and  d^;re88ionB  of  his  own,  not  at  all 
emergent  from  this  discourse ;  which  is  easily  perceptible 
unto  the  intelligent  reader.  Thus  much  I  thought  good  to 
let  thee  understand  without  the  author's  knowledge,  who, 
slighting  the  refiite,  hath  inforcedly  published  (as  a  sufficient 
confutation)  his  own  book;  and  in  this  I  shall  not  make  so 
bold  with  Um,  at  tiie  observator  hath  done  with  that  noble 
knight,  whose  name  he  hath  wrongfully  prefixed,  as  I  am 
informed,  to  slight  animadversions:  but  I  leave  him  to 
repentance,  and  thee  to  thy  satisfaction.     Parewell. 

Tours,  A.  B. 
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CE1ITAI9LT  tbat  msoL  were  grce^jr  of  life^  who  should 
dfi^e  to  Ure  when  aE  the  wo!i£l  were  afe  an  end ;  and  he 
must  needs  be  reij  imfntiemt,  who  would  repme  at  death  in 
the  sodetj  of  all  things  that  sufiler  mider  it.  Had  not 
almost  eveiy  man  suffered  bj  the  press,  or  were  not  the 
tjiannj  thereof  become  uairersal^  I  had  not  wanted  reason 
for  complaint :  bat  in  times  wherein  I  have  Hved  to  behold 
the  highest  pearverskm  of  that  excellent  invention,  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  defiuned,  the  honour  of  IteHam^it  depraved, 
the  writing  of  both  deprtfvedlgr,  anticipaitiyelj,  counterfeitlj, 
imprinted :  complaints  maj  seem  ridicufeua  in  private  per* 
sons;  and  men  of  mj  condition  ma^  be  as  incapable  of 
affironts,  as  hopeless  of  their  reparations.  And  trulj  had 
not  the  duty  I  owe  mito  the  impiMrtunitj  of  friends,  and  the 
allegiance  I  must  ever  acknowledge  unto  truth,  prevailed 
with  me ;  the  inactivitj  of  mj  disposition  might  have  made 
these  sufferingB  continual,  and  time,  that  brings  other  things 
to  U^ht,  should  have  satisfied  me  in  the  remedj  of  its 
oblivKm.  But,  because  Idlings  evidently  false  are  not  only' 
printed,  but  manrv  things  of  truth  most  fiilselj  set  forth ;  in 
this  latter  I  could  not  but  think  myself  engaged :  for,  though 
we  have  no  power  to  redress  the  former,  yet  in  the  other  the 
reparation  being  within  ourselves,  I  have  at  present  repre- 
sented unto  the  world  a  full  and  intended  copy  of  that  piece, 
which  was  most  imperfectly  and  surreptitiously  published 
before. 

This  I  confess,  about  seven  years  past,  with  some  others 
of  affinity  thereto,  for  my  private  exercise  and  satisfaction,  I 
had  at  leisurable  hours  composed ;  which  being  communi- 
cated unto  one,  it  became  common  unto  many,  and  was  by 
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transcription  successively  corrupted,  until  it  arrived  in  a 
most  depraved  copy  at  the  press.  He  that  shall  peruse  that 
work,  and  shall  take  notice  of  sundry  particulars  and  per- 
sonal expressions  therein,  will  easily  discern  the  intention 
was  not  publick :  and,  being  a  private  exercise  directed  to 
myself,  what  is  delivered  therein  was  rather  a  memorial  unto 
me,  than  an  example  or  rule  unto  any  other :  and  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  singularity  therein  correspondent  unto  the 
private  conceptions  of  any  man,  it  doth  not  advantage  them ; 
or  if  dissentaneous,  thereunto,  it  no  way  overthrows  them. 
It  was  penned  in  such  a  place,  and  with  such  disadvantage, 
that  (I  protest),  from  the  first  setting  of  pen  unto  paper,  I 
had  not  the  assistance  of  any  good  book,  whereby  to  pro- 
mote my  invention,  or  relieve  my  memory ;  and  therefore 
there  might  be  many  real  lapses  therein,  which  others  might 
take  notice  of,  and  more  than  I  suspected  myself.  It  was 
set  down  many  years  past,  and  was  the  sense  of  my  concep- 
tions at  that  time,  not  an  immutable  law  unto  my  advancing 
judgment  at  all  times ;  and  therefore  there  mignt  be  many 
things  therein  plausible  unto  my  passed  apprehension,  whicD 
are  not  agreeable  unto  my  present  self.  There  are  many 
things  delivered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  therein 
merely  tropical,  and  as  they  best  illustrate  my  intention ; 
and  therefore  also  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  in  a 
soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  (^ed  unto  the  rigid 
test  of  reason.  Lastly,  all  that  is  contained  therein  is  in 
submission  unto  maturer  discernments;  and,  as  I  have 
declared  [I],  shall ^  no  further  father  them  than  the  best 
and  [most]  learned^  judgements  shall  authorize  them :  under 
favour  of  which  considerations,  I  have  made  its  secrecy 
publick,  and  committed  the  truth  thereof  to  every  ingenuous 
reader. 
,  Thohab  Bbovtste. 

*  [/]  sliaU,  d:c,  .  .  .  [mo8t\  learned,  <frc.]  Coi^jectiirallv  inaerted,  and 
therefore  incloeed  within  brackets ; — a  distinction  which  will  be  care- 
folly  observed  throughout  the  present  edition,  in  the  (very  few) 
instances  which  may  occur  of  the  slightest  deviation  from  preceding 
editions. — Ed* 
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Foe  my  religion,  though  there  be  several  circumstances 
that  might  persuade  the  world  I  have  none  at  all, — as  the 
general  scandal  of  my  profession,^ — ^the  natural  course  of  my 
Btudies,2 — the  indifferency  of  my  behaviour  and  discourse  in 
matters  of  religion  (neither  violently  defending  one,  nor 
with  that  common  ardour  and  contention  opposing  another), 
— ^yet,  in  despite  hereof,  I  dare  without  usurpation  assume 
the  honourable  style  of  a  Christian.  Not  that  I  merely  owe 
this  title  to  the  font,  my  education,  or  the  clime  wherein  I 
was  bom,  as  being  bred  up  either  to  confirm  those  principles 
my  parents  instilled  into  my  unwary  understanding,  or  by  a 
general  consent  proceed  in  the  religion  of  my  country ;  but 
that  having,  in  my  riper  years  and  confirmed  judgment,  seen 
and  examined  all,  I  &id  myself  obliged,  by  the  principles  of 

'  scandal  of  my  profettion.]  Physicians  do  commonly  bear  ill  in  this 
behalf.  It  is  a  common  speech,  Uhi  trea  medici  duo  athei.  The  reasons 
why  those  of  that  profession  (I  declare  myself  that  I  am  none, 
but  caitsarum  actor  mediocris,  to  use  Horace  his  phrase)  may  be  thought 
to  deserve  that  censure,  the  author  rendereth,  §  19. — K. 

'  the  natural  course  of  my  ttudies.]  The  yulgar  lay  not  the  impu- 
tation of  atheism  only  upon  physicians,  but  upon  philosophers  in 
general ;  who,  for  that  they  giye  themselyes  to  understand  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  calumniate  them,  as  though  they  rested  in  the  second 
causes,  without  any  respect  to  the  first.  Hereupon  it  was,  that  in  the 
tenth  age  Pope  Silyester  the  Second  passed  for  a  magician,  because  he 
understood  geometry  and  natural  philosophy.  Baron,  Annal.  990.  And 
Apuleius,  long  before  him,  laboured  of  the  same  suspicion,  upon  no  better 
ground.  He  was  accused,  and  made  a  learned  apology  for  himself;  and 
m  that  hath  laid  down  what  the  ground  is  of  such  accusations.  'Apul,  in 
.  Apolog.  And  it  is  possible  that  those  that  look  upon  the  second  causes 
scattered,  may  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther,  as  my  Lord  Bacon,  in 
one  of  his  Essays,  observeth  :  but  our  author  tells  us  there  is  a  true 
philosophy,  from  which  no  man  becomes  an  atheist,  §  48. — K. 
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grace,  and  the  law  of  mine  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other 
name  but  this :  neither  doth  herein  my  zeal  so  far  make  me 
forget  the  general  charity  I  owe  unto  numanitj,  as  rather  to 
hate  than  pity  Turks,  Lifidels,  and  (what  is  worse)  Jews  ; 
rather  contenting  myself  to  enjoy  that  happy  style,  than 
maligning  those  who  letaae  so  gionous  a  title. 

Quousque  patiere,  bone  Jesa  ! 
Jadffii  te  Bemel,  ego  seepius  cnicifixi ; 
,  Illi  in  Asia,  ego  in  Britania, 

Grallia,  Germania ; 
Bone  JesU;  miserere  mei,  et  Jndseorum.' 

Sect.  n. — ^Bat,  because  the  name  of  a  Christian  is  become 
too  general  te  express  our  faith, — there  being  a  geography 
of  religion^  as  well  as  lands,  and  eveiy  clime  not  only  dis- 
tinguished by  its  laws  and  limits,  but  circumscribed  by  its 
doctrines  and  rules  of  futh, — ^te  be  particular,  I  am  of  that 

,  reformed  new-cast  religion,  wherein  I  dislike  nothing  but 
the  name ;  of  the  same  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  apostles 
disseminated,  the  fathers  authorized,  and  the  martyrs  ooih 
firmed ;  but,  by  the  sinister  ends  of  pnnoes,  the  ambitum 
and  avarice  Gi  prelates,^  and  the  fatal  corruption  of  times 
so  decayed,  impaired,  and  fall^i  from  its  native  beauty,  that 
it  required  the  careful  and  charitable  hands  of  these  times 
te  restore  it  te  its  primitive  integrity.  Now,  the  accidental 
occasion  whereupon,  the  slender  means  whereby,  the  low 

•  and  abject  condition  of  the  person  by  whom,  so  good  a  work 
was  set  on  foot,®  which  in  our  adversaries  beget  contempt 

'  This  verse  is  inserted  from  the  M8S,  L,  ds  W,  %Sd, 

*  a  geograpky  of  rdiffion.]  Hist  is,  of  Ohrifltiaii  religion,  which 
yen  may  see  described  in  Mr.  Brerewood's  iBqtdries. — -K, 

Psnesertim  in  Enropa  inter  'Ofaristiaaos ;  vide  super  AmsteiiodhMBi 
editmn  libelhun,  onjus  anctor  Bemhaixivs  VaraniiiSy  De  DivenUaL  Gent, 
M^Uffkm,  In  Asia  tamenet  Africa  magna  elwareiigiaimndiverBitasMt: 
et  id  non  solnm  inter  EthniooB, — ^«t  nmt  COunmses  ac  Japopcmnes, — 
(vide  Triga/ia.  De  Exped.  OkrUL^tpudCkin.  ^Bernh,  Vmrm.  •»  Ikaerifh 
Uone  Ibigm  JapwUiXt) — sed  etfawn  itfter  Mahmneitazios^  nt  addiaoimvs  ck 
Leone  Africano,  lib.  viii.  cap.  25. — M, 

^  prdeUet.]  Both  the  smrreptitiDiis  editioM  (of  1642),  witli  ihe  MS& 
W,  A  Je.,  read,  preebiftert,^Sd. 

'  80  good  a  work  vm$  mt  on  foot.]  Tliis  is  gmDhioaUy  described  Mf 
nivannsy  in  his  hist<n7 :  bat,  beotnse  bos  woras  are  too  large  ror 
this  purpose,  I  shall  give  it  ymi  sMuewiwit  mors  briefly,  aeoodang  Ca 
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and  800X11,  fill  me  with  wonder,  and  are  the  Tery  samie 
objectioDS  tbe  insolent  pagans  first  east  at;  Cfarist  and  bis 
disciples. 
&BCT.  III. — Yet  I  have  not  so  shaken  hands  with^  those 

ibe  ralatioii  of  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  oooncil  of  Traat.  The 
oocagion  was  the  necessity  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  by  his  proftuien 
had  so  exhausted  the  treasure  of  the  church,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
ha^e  recourse  to  the  publishing  of  indulgences  to  ndse  monies ;  some 
of  -whidi  he  had  destined  to  his  own  treasury,  and  other  part  to  his 
^lies,  and  particularly  to  his  sister  he  gave  all  the  monQy  that  should 
be  raised  in  Saxony  ;  and  she^  that  she  might  make  the  best  profit  of 
the  donation,  commits  it  to  one  Aremboldus,  a  bishop/  to  appoint 
treasurers  for  these  indulgencies.  Now  the  custom  was,  that,  when- 
soever these  indulgences  were  sent  into  Saxony,  they  were  to  be 
divulged  by  the  iriars  Bwmftes,  of  which  order  Luther  then  was :  but 
Aremboldvs  his  ageuts  thought  with  themselves  that  the  friars  Eremites 
were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  ttade  that,  if  tbe  business  should 
be  left  to  them,  they  themselves  should  either  be  able  to  give  so  ffood 
an  account  of  their  negotiation,  of  get  so  much  by  it,  as  they  might  do  in 
case  the  business  were  oommitted  to  another  order.  Hey  therenpoft 
recommended  it  to  (and  the  business  was  undertaken  by)  the  Dominican 
fHiurs,  who  pei*formed  it  so  ill,  (3iat  the  scandal  arising  both  from  thence, 
and  from  the  ill  lives  of  those  that  set  them  at  work,  stirred  up  Luther 
to  write  against  the  abuses  of  these  indulgencies  :  which  was  all  he  did 
at  first ;  but  then,  not  lone  after,  heing  provoked  by  some  sermons  and 
small  diiicourses  that  had  been  published  agiunst  wnat  he  had  written, 
he  rips  up  the  business  from  the  beginning,  and  publishes  xcv  theses 
against  it  at  Wittenburg.  Against  these,  Xekel,  a  Dominican,  writes ; 
then  Luther  adds  an  explication  to  his.  Sdcius  and  Prieiius,  Domini- 
eans,  thereupon  take  up  the  controversy  against  him  :  and  now  Luther 
be^ns  to  be  hot ;  and  because  his  adwnwriescoiildtiet  found  the  matter 
of  indulgences  upon  other  finmdatioas  tiian  the  PofM's  power  and  in- 
&]libility,  that  bM;ets  a  dispntation  betwixt  them  oonaenuog  the  Po{»% 
power,  which  Luther  insists iipon as infenor  to  thst  of  a genaal oooncil^ 
andse  by  degrees  he  came  on  to  oppose  the  popish  deotrines  of  remission 
ef  sins,  penanoes,  and  pargatory  ;  and  fay  reason  of  Cardinal  Gajetan^ 
imprudent  management  of  the  eonfeienoe  he  had  wHh  Un,  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  rejected  the  whole  hody  ef  popish  doctrine.  So  that  by 
this  we  may  see  what  whb  the  aocndental  occasion  wherein,  the  slender 
means  wlyaveby,  and  the  abjeet  oondition  ef  the  person  by  whom,  tiie 
work  ef  leformatien  of  roligiott  was  set  on  toot. — A. 

^  ihaleen  hantU  toith  .  ,  ,  ,  cuto  stand  in  dtameter  amd  smrrd'a  poimt 
wiik  l%em.]    These  words  are  rendered  by  Mr.  Menyweather,  mmMt 

a^fmtffo tea  4U  mm^bsi  ear  diametro  rqtugnmt:    wherein  he 

hath  too  much  played  the  soholsr,  and  showed  himself  to  be  more 
akiUbfal  in  ibreign  and  aoeieBt  custeinB  thsaa  in  the  vemaeslar  piactice 
and  unge  of  the  langaige  of  his  CMien  oenntry :  lor  althou^  -ameDgst 
the  LatiUy  ywrteneieneftiie  faaod  was -a  symbol  and  sigii  of  peaoe  and 
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desperate  resolutions  who  had  rather  venture  at  large  their 
decayed  bottom,  than  bring  her  in  to  be  new-trimmed  in 
the  dock, — who  had  rather  promiscuously  retain  all,  than 
abridge  any,  and  obstinately  be  what  they  are,  than  what 
they  nave  been, — as  to  stand  in  diameter  and  sword's  point 
with  them/  We  have  reformed  from  them,  not  against 
them:  for,  omitting  those  improperations®  and  terms  of 
scurrility  betwixt  us,  which  only  difference  our  affections, 
and  not  our  cause,  there  is  between  us  one  common  name 
and  appellation,  one  faith  and  necessary  body  of  principles 
common  to  us  both ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  scrupulous  to 
converse  and  live  with  them,  to  enter  their  churches  in  defect 
of  ours,  and  either  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  p[  could 
never  perceive  any  rational  consequence  from  tholse  many 
texts  which  prohibit  the  children  of  Israel  to  pollute  them- 
selves with  the  temples  of  the  heathens ;  we  being  all 
Christians,  and  not  divided  by  such  detested  impieties  as 
might  profane  our  prayers,  or  the  place  wherein  we  make 

concord; — as  Alexander  ab  Alezandro,  "Manum  vero  protendere, 
pacem  peti  significabat,"  Gen,  JHer.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ult.  ;  which  also  is  con- 
firmed by  Cicero,  Pro  D^otaro,  and  Csesar,  J)e  BeUo  QoUico,  lib.  ii ; — 
&nd  was  used  in  their  first  meetings,  as  appears  by  the  phrase,  "  jungere 
hospitio  deztras,"  and  by  that  of  Virgil, 

**  Oremus  pacem,  et  dextras  tendamus  inermes," 

and  many  like  passages,  that  occur  in  the  poets,  to  which  I  believe  the 
translator  had  respect ;  yet,  in  modem  practice,  especially  with  us  in 
England,  that  ceremony  is  used  as  much  in  our  adieus  as  in  the  first 
congress  ;  and  so  the  author  meant  in  this  place,  by  saying  that  he  had 
not  shaken  hands  ;  that  is,  that  he  had  not  so  deserted  or  bid  fareweU 
to  the  Romanists,  as  to  sta^d  at  sword's  point  with  them  ;  and  then  he 
gives  his  reasons  at  those  words,  "  for  omitting  those  improperations, 
jbc."  So  that,  instead  of  memet  ctdjungo,  the  translator  should  have 
used  some  word  or  phrase  of  a  clean  contrary  signification.  And  instead 
of  ex  diametro  repugnenty  it  should  be  ex  diametro  repugnem. — K. 

II  semble  que  le  translateur  en  Latin  n'a  pas  bien  compris  oette  &fon 
de  parler,  se  servant  au  lieu  de  cela,  memet  adjungo.  Shaken  jfo/ndt  sort 
ordinairement  quand  on  prend  son  cong^  de  quelqu'un,  et  qu'on  dit 
adieu.— /'r.  TV. 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  Keek's  quotation  from  Virgil  is 
inapplicable ;  he  might  more  properly  have  adduced  the  foUowing 
passages  :— ^n.  1.  i.  408,  614  ;  vi.  697  ;  viii.  124,  164,  467.— ^rf. 

^  tmprojpero^tOM.]  From  improperOy  to  reproach,  to  taunt ;  see  in 
PUmt.  Rud.  .3,  4.  MS,  iS.  has  a  blank  in  place  of  the  word  ;  and  in 
JtfjS.  X.  it  stands,  tjnprqpnat»on«.  MS,  I7«  2  reads  improper  acCiofW. — £d. 
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them ;  or  that  a  resolyed  conscience  may  not  adore  her 
Creator  anywhere,  especiallj  in  places  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  where,  if  their  devotions  offend  him,  mine  may  pleaie 
him ;  if  theirs  profane  it,  mine  may  hallow  it.  Holy  water 
and  crucifix  (dangerous  to  the  common  people)  deceive  not 
my  judgment,  nor  abuse  my  devotion  at  aU.  I  am,  I  con- 
fess, naturally  inclined  to  that  which  misguided  zeal  terms 
superstition:  my  common  conversation  I  do  acknowledge 
austere,  my  behaviour  full  of  rigour,  sometimes  not  without 
morosity ;  yet,  at  my  devotion  I  love  to  use  the  civility  of 
my  knee,  my  hat,  and  hand,  with  all  those  outward  and 
sensible  motions  which  may  express  or  promote  my  invisible 
devotion.  I  should  violate  my  own  arm  rather  than  a 
church  ;  nor  willingly  deface  the  name  of  saint  or  martyr.^ 
At  the  sight  of  a  cross,  or  crucifix,  I  can  dispense  with  my 
hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  or  memory  of  my  Saviour. 
I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity,  the  fruitless  journeys  of 
pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condition  of  friars  ;  for, 
though  misplaced  in  circumstances,  there  is  something  in  it 
of  devotion.  I  could  never  hear  the  Ave-Maiy  bell* 
without  an  elevation,^  or  think  it  a  sufficient  warrant,  oecause 
they  erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err  in  all, — that 
is,  in  silence  and  dumb  contempt.  Whilst,  therefore,  they 
directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  Qod; 
and  rectified  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  ordering 
mine  own.  At  a  solemn  procession  I  have  wept  abun- 
dantly, while  my  consorts,  bund  with  opposition  and  preju- 

*  A  ohurGh-ben,  th&t  tolls  every  day  at  six  and  twelve  of  the  clock  ; 
at  the  heariDg  whereof  every  one,  in  what  place  soever,  either  of  house 
or  street,  betakes  himself  to  his  prayer,  which  is  commonly  directed  to 
the  Virgin.* 

'  /  akovld  violate  my  (rumara^raiherlhjan  a  t^wrch  ;  nor  vnllingly,  dtc] 
The  two  editions  of  1642  and  MSS.  W,  A  R,  have  this  sentence  thus  : 
I  should  cut  off  my  arm,  rather  than  violate  a  church  window,  than 
de&ce  or  demolish  the  memory  of  a  saint  or  martyr." — Ed, 

*  deviUion.]  OcoatUm,  in  the  edition  of  1642  and  MSS,  W,  R, ;  oraison 
in  MS,L,-'Ed. 


*  Gette  ooustume  n'est  pas  senlement  en  usage  panni  les  papistes, 
nuus  aussi  parmi  les  Luth^riens ;  mais  oeux-cy  ne  font  pas  leurs  priferes 
en  Hionneur  de  Marie. — Fr,  TV. 
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dice,  hare  fallen  into  an  excess  of  scorn  and  langhter. 
There  are,  questionless,  both  in  Greek,  Boman,  and  African 
chnrchee,  solemnities  and  ceremonies,  whereof  the  wiser 
zeals  do  make  a  Christian  use ;  and  which  stand  condemned 
hj  us,  not  as  evil  in  themselves,  but  as  allurements  and 
baits  of  superstition  to  those  vulgar  heads  that  look  asquint 
on  the  face  of  truth,  and  those  unstable  judgments  that 
cannot  consist  in  the  narrow  point  and  centre  of  virtue 
without  a  reel  or  stagger  to  the  circumference. 

8bct.it. — ^As  there  were  many  reformers,  so  likewise 
many  reformations ;  every  country  proceeding  in  a  particular 
way  and  method,  according  as  their  national  interest,  together 
with  their  constitution  and  clime,  inclined  them :  some 
angrily  and  with  extremity  ;^  others  calmly  and  with  medio- 
crity, not  rending,  but  easily  dividing,  the  community,  and 
leaving  an  honest  possibility  of  a  reconciliation; — ^which, 
though  peaceable  spirits  do  desire,  and  may  conceive  that 
revolution  of  time  and  the  mercies  of  God  may  effect,  yet 
that  judgment  that  shall  consider  the  present  antipatmes 
between  the  two  extremes, — their  contrarieties  in  condition, 
affection,  and  opinion,* — ^may,  with  the  same  hopes,  expect 
a  imion  in  the  poles  of  heaven. 

Sect.  t. — But,  to  difference  myself  nearer^  and  draw  into 
a  lesser  circle;  there  is  no  church  whose  eveiy  part  so 
squares  unto  my  conscience,  whose  articles,  constitutions, 
and  customs,  seem  so  consonant  unto  reason,  and,  as  it  were, 
framed  to  my  particular  devotion,  as  this  whereof  I  hold  my 
belief— the  church  of  England ;  to  whose  faith  I  am  a  sworn 
subject,  and  therefore,  in  a  double  obligation,  subscribe  unto 
her  articles,  and  endeavour  to  observe  her  constitutions  :* 
whatsoever  is  beyond,  as  points  indifferent,  I  observe,  according 
to  the  rules  of  my  private  reason,  or  the  humour  and  fashion 
of  my  devotion;    neither    believing  this  because  Luther 

*  with  their  eontUMiim  amd  dime,  Ac,']  The  Lanadowne  M8,  reads, 
"  with  their  ooostitntioii  and  temper,  inclined  them  :  some  with  extre- 
mity and  ftiiy,  Ac."— jBi. 

*  optnton, — "]  In  the  Lansdowne  MS.  the  paragraph  is  thus  con- 
cluded :  "  — and  wUl  not  easily  despair  of  so  nappy  an  efiect,  may  as 
easily  conceive  an  union  with  Uie  poles  in  heaven.*' — Ed, 

*  convtihaiont.']  The  surreptitious  editions  and  the  M88.  Tf.  R,  S  L. 
insert  here  the  following  clause : — "  no  man  shall  reach  my  faith  onto 
another  article,  or  command  my  obedience  to  a  canon  more.** — £d. 
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affirmed  it,  nor  diBapproving^  that  because  GalYin  hath  dis- 
BYOuehed  it.  I  condemn  not  all  things  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  nor  approve  all  in  the  synod  of  Dort.  In  brief,  where 
the  Scripture  is  silent,  the  church  is  my  text ;  where  that 
speaks,  tis  but  mj  comment ;  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both,  I  borrow  not  the  rules  of  mj  religion  firom  Bome  or 
Geneva,  but  from  the  dictates  of  my  own  reason.  It  is  an 
unjust  scandal  of  our  adversaries,  and  a  gross  error  in  our- 
selves, to  compute  the  nativity  of  our  reHgion  from  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  who,  though  he  rejected  the  Pope,  refused  not 
the  jBftith  of  Bome,*  and  effected  no  more  than  what  his  own 
predecessors  desired  and  essayed  in  ages  past,^  and  it  was 
conceived  the  state  of  Venice  would  have  attempted  in  our 
days.^    It  is  as  uncharitable  a  point  in  us  to  fall  upon  those 

*  disapproving.]  Thva  in  MS,  R. :  JUS,  L.  has,  disailowing :  MS,  W, 
and  all  the  editions  read,  ditproving ;  but,  without  doubt,  incor- 
rectly.— Ed. 

*  who,  though  he  rtjected  the  Pope,  refosed  not  the  faith  of  Rome.]  iSo 
mnch  Buchanan,  in  his  own  life,  written  by  himself,  testifieth  ;  who, 
speaking  of  his  coming  into  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  that  king's 
tune  salth,  "  sed  ibi  turn  omnia  adeo  eraot  inoerta,  ut  eodem  die  ac 
eodem  igne  (very  strange  I)  utriusque  fiwstionis  homines  cremarentur, 
Henrico  viii.  jam  seniore*suse  magis  seouritati  quam  religionis  puritati 
intento."  Opera  Ofnma,  eur.  Euddimanno.  Edvn.  1715,  p.  8.  And, 
for  confirmation  of  this  assertion  of  the  author,  ride  Stat.  81  Hen.  YJII. 
cap.  xiv. — K. 

See  also  Hume,  History  of  England,  chap.  81,  anno  1584. — Lingard, 
Hist,  of  England,  Hen.  VIII.  chap.  8.  1531,  May  i.^Ibid,  chsip.  iy. 
§  8. — Henry,  Hist,  of  Cheat  Britain,  vol.  zii.  p.  71. 
Instead  of  refused,  the  Editions  of  1642  rei^  confuted.— Ed, 
'  and  efiected  no  more  than  v^at  his  own  predeeessors,  dfcc]  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  illustrate  this  allusion  by  reminding  the  reader 
of  the  long  and  repeated  struegles  maintained  against  papal  tyranny  by 
many  sovereinis  of  this  kingdom  before  the  time  of  Henry  YlII.  eepe- 
iBially  by  WiUiam  Rufus,  and  Henry  L  ft  II.  against  Anselm  and 
Becket,  and  John  against  Pope  Innocent  III.  But  these  contests  ever 
ended  in  the  advanoement  of  the  claims  and  power  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
humiliation  of  the  king  and  government.  Nor  will  this  result  surprise 
us,  if  we  consider  the  direct  tendency  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place,  to  produce,  by  the  alternate  appeals  of  all  parties  to  the  Pope, 
the  extension  of  his  power ;  and  if  we  estimate,  still  further,  the  im- 
mense effect  which  papal  fjolminations  must  have  produced  on  a  mass 
of  population  sunk  in  the  grrossest  ignorance  and  superstition.  On  this 
subject  see  tlie  graphical  description  of  Hume:  History  of  England, 
chap.  12,  anno  1207.— ^c^. 

*  and  it  was  oonosivsd  the  state  of  Vemoe  wmld  have  attempted  t»  onr 
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popular  scurrilities  and  opprobrious  scoffs  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kome,  to  whom,  as  a  temporal  prince,  we  owe  the  duty  of 
good  language.  I  confess  there  is  a  cause  of  passion  between 

days,]  ThiB  expectation  wm  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  who, 
by  excommunicating  that  republic,  gave  occasion  to  the  senate  to  banish 
all  such  of  the  clergy  as  would  not,  by  reason  of  the  pope's  command, 
administer  the  sacraments ;  and  upon  that  account  Uie  Jesuits  were 
cast  out,  and  never  since  received  into  that  state. — K. 

The  assertion  in  this  note,  that  "  the  Jesuits,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Venice,  have  never  again  been  tolerated  there,"  was  made  by  the 
Annotator,  in  whose  time  it  was  true ;  and  I  have  been  recently  assured 
by  a  member  of  that  Society  (through  the  medium  of  a  friend),  that  it 
is  still  true.  I  find,  however,  that  the  statement  is  no  longer  strictly 
correct.  The  Jesuits,  though  under  considerable  restrictions,  did  obtain 
readmiarion  to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  in  1657, — by  the  influence 
of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  and  in  consideration  of  assistance  rendered  by 
that  ponti^  to  the  Venetians,  in  permission  to  levjr  taxes  on  their  clergy, 
and  in  a  donation,  to  the  republic  and  the  &mily  of  Chigi,  of  a  la^ 
sum  of  money,  subscribed  by  the  Jesuits  themselves. — See  Sacine  AhrigS 
de  VHitUnre  EccUtiaMt%qu£^  p.  40,  HuUwre  Giniral  dt  la  naitaance  et  de» 
progrit  de  la  Compagnie  de  JetuSj  4  vols.  12mo.  1761,  t.  i.  p.  409 — 412. 
Daru,  ffigtoire  de  VeiUte,  t.  iv.  570—572. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  any  account  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find,  that  the  government  or  people  of  Venice  had  ever  any  serious 
intention  of  changing  their  religious  opinions.  On  the  contraiy,  they 
have  always  been  distinguished  as  the  moet  jsealous  catholics  of  Italy, 
and  consequently  the  most  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  either  Cslvin  or 
Luther.  But  it  was  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  their  government 
(the  most  despotic,  perhi^M,  that  ever  existed  under  the  name  of  a 
republic),  to  suffer  anv  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  in  the 
administration  of  their  laws,  and  in  the  disposal  of  offices,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiasticaL  **  Pour  6tre  parfidtement  assure  centre  les  envahisse- 
mens  de  la  puissanoe  eocl^siastique,  Venise  conmtenfa  par  lui  Ater  toute 
pr6texte  d'intervenir  dans  les  affidres  de  I'^tat ;  elle  resta  invariablement 
fidMe  au  dogme.  Jamais  aucune  des  opinicne  nouvelles  n'y  prit  la  moin- 
dre  iavenr;  jamais  aucun  h^r^siarque  ne  .sortit  de  Venise."  Dam, 
Tnkhiction  d^Uno  JHscono  Arisiocratico  §opra  il  Oovemo  di  Signori  Vt- 
neaiam.  And  we  find  that,  as  &r  back  as  thcr  time  of  the  Crusades  in 
1202,  the  Venetians  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  threats  of  excom- 
munication ;  when,  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  conducted  by  the  Dbge  Dan- 
dolo  in  person,  at  ninety-four  years  of  age,  the  pope  declared  the  whole 
anny  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the  holy  church,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  enterprise.  This  threat  was  entirely  diar^iarded  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  but  the  French,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  expedition,  were 
obliged  to  purchase  absolution  of  his  holiness  at  a  veiy  dear  and  morti- 
fying rate  ;  namely,  the  restoration  of  all  the  booty  they  had  obtained 
at  tiie  pillage  of  Zara.  Dandolo,  instead  of  soliciting  an  aocommoda* 
tion,  penisted  that  the  court  of  Borne  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
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US :  by  his  sentence  I  stand  excommunicated ;  heretic  is  the 
best  language  he  affords  me :  yet  can  no  ear  witness  I  evev 

xneasurefi  of  the   republic;   and  wag  Bapported  ananimonsly  in  his 
opinion  by  the  senate,  council,  and  citizens  at  large. 

At  the  period  when  the  Jesuits  hacl  insinuated  Siemselves  into  almost 
all  the  courts  and  governments  of  Europe,  and,  either  direoUy  or  indi- 
rectly, influenced  their  decisions,  Venice,  fidthful  to  its  principle  of 
excluding  evezy  kind  of  ecclesiastical  interference,  expelled  them  from 
its  territory.  This  happened  upon  discovering  a  plan  which  the  society 
had  foraied  to  influence  the  gondoliers  attached  to  persons  of  conse- 
quence in  ^e  state,  and  by  their  assistance  to  obtain,  through  indivi- 
duals, the  secrets  of  government^  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  them 
to  the  councils  of  the  Vatican,  in  aid  of  the  views  of  Paul  V.  then  pope, 
whose  ideas  of  supremacy  amounted  to  governing,  universally,  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  concerns  of  Christian  princes.  Exas- 
perated in  no  small  degree  by  this  severity  towards  his  zealous  agents, 
and  shocked  at  the  want  of  respect  to  the  papal  d<Mninion  plainly 
evinced  on  several  other  occasions,  Paul  directed  his  nuncio  to  make  a 
severe  remonstrance  to  the  Venetiaft  government,  and  to  delare  that 
''he  (the  holy  &ther)  would  be  happy  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  his  jurisdiction."  This  declaration  was  followed  tip  by  a  most 
peremptory  bull,  dated  April  17,  1606  ;  in  which  his  holiness  set  forth 
that,  if  the  republic  should  not  make  a  proper  submission  in  the  course 
of  twenty-seven  days,  it  should  reoeive  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Copies  of  this  bull  were  posted  up  by  order  of  the  nuncio  in  all  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  instantly  torn  down  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment. Resentment  fiUed  the  breasts  of  every  class  of  citizens  against 
the  court  of  Rome  ;  offers  of  men  and  money  were  poured  dailv  into 
the  senate,  to  resist  these  arbitrary  proceedings  ;  and  even  the  clergy, 
in  spite  of  the  intrieues  of  secret  agents  and  the  increasing  efforts  of 
the  nuncio,  disregarded  the  papal  authority,  and  continued  to  say  mass 
in  the  churches  as  before.  The  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard 
offered  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  towards  the  general  defence ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  most  unequivocal  spirit  was  manifested  by  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  except  the  immediate  agents  of  Rome,  to  support  the 
independence  of  their  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  nuncio 
had  recourse  to  entreaty  ;  and  he  conjured  the  senato  to  offer  some 
torms  of  accommodation  to  the  holy  &ther,  to  avert  the  dreadful  sen- 
tonce  of  excommunication :  but  the  doge,  in  the  following  reply,  as 
cited  by  Baru,  left  no  alternative  but  an  immediate  rupture  with  the 
holy  see.  "L'Europe,"  said  he,  "ne  pourra  que  d^pprouver  la 
rigueur  que  le  pape  veut  employer  centre  un  peuple  qui  a  toujours 
montr^  tant  de  z^le  pour  la  religion,  et  tant  de  ddvouement  au  saint 
si^ge.  VouB  oonseillez  la  paix ;  mais  c'est  k  ceux  qui  la  troublent  que 
vous  devez  ofiHr  vos  conseils.  Vous  nous  exhortoz  k  ne  pas  nous  ex- 
poser  k  de  plus  grandee  dangers.  11  en  est  un  tr^-grand,  que  le  pape 
aurait  a  craindre,  si  la  r^publique,  moins  fidMe  k  ses  principes,  n'^ou- 
tait  que  son  juste  ressentiment ;  oe  serait,  qvSdU  w  tepaardt  elle-mime  de 
VobHucMce  an  tamt  giSge,  d  VimUation  de  tant  depeuples  ^i  en  ont  domnS 
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returned  to  him  the  name  of  antichrist,  man  of  sin,  or  whore 
of  Babylon.  It  is  the  method  of  chanty  to  suffer  without 
reaction:  those  usual  satires  and  invectives  of  the  pulpit 
may  perchance  produce  a  good  ejQTect  on  the  vulgar,  whose 
ears  are  opener  to  rhetoric  than  logic ;  yet  do  they,  in  no 
wise,  con&m  the  faith  of  wiser  believers,  who  know  that  a 
good  cause  needs  not  be  patroned  by  passion^  but  can  bus* 
tain  itself  upon  a  temperate  dispute. 

Sect.  yi. — I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon 
the  difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judgment 
for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which,  perhaps,  with- 
in a  few  days,  1  should  dissent  myself.*  I  have  no  genius 
to  disputes  in  religion :  and  have  often  thought  it  wisdom 
to  decline  them,  especially  upon  a  disadvantage,  or  when  the 
cause  of  truth  might  suffer  in  the  weakness  of  my  patronage. 
Where  we  desire  to  be  informed,  'tis  good  to  contest  with 

reoemment  VexempU,  Faitee  aentir  oe  duiger  an  aaint-p^ ;  engagez-le 
k^ooater  des  conseils  plus  paoifiques.  Mon  ftge  et  mon  exp^rienod 
m'sntoriBent  k  yoxa  parler  unri." — ^Afler  this  formal  ansnrer,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  was  reoallad  from  Borne,  and  the  nuncio  received  orders 
to  quit  Venice.  The  meet  violent  manifestoes  were  published  on  each 
side  of  the  question :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  courts  of  Europe  were^ 
either  voluntarily  or  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  involved  in  the  dispute ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  April  of  the  following  year  (1607) 
that  an  accommodation  was  efiected,  through  Uie  mediation  of  the  court 
of  France,  which  for  a  tbie  covered  the  embers  of  animosity,  without 
entirely  extinguishing  them.  No  rejoicings,  however,  took  place  on 
the  occasion.  Every  appUoation  for  tiie  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  was 
peremptorily  refused ;  and  in  Venice  they  have  never  again  been  tole- 
rated.  It  is  a  curious  fiust,  that  Paul  V.  when  only  a  cardinal,  once  being 
in  conversation  with  Leonard  Donato,  at  that  tune  ambassador  of  Venice 
at  the  court  of  Borne,  declared  that,  if  he  were  pope,  and  the  republic 
should  give  him  cause  of  dissatis&otion,  he  would  not  lose  his  time  in 
manifestoes  and  negotiations,  but  would  immediately  issue  his  interdict 
against  it.  "  And  I, "  returned  Donato,  "  if  I  were  doge,  would  despise 
your  anathemas."  Eadi  of  them  had  his  determination  put  to  the 
proo(  by  the  events  which  took  place. — Ed, 

*  orhe  am^ry  with  hii  Judgmentf  Jhc]  I  cannot  think  but^  in  this 
expression,  the  author  IumI  re^Mct  to  that  of  that  excellent  French 
writer,  Monsieur  Montaigne,  in  whom  I  often  trace  him.  "  Combien 
diversement  jugeons-nous  de  (\hcses  t  Combien  de  fois  changeons-noua 
noe  &ntasie8  ?  Ce  que  je  tiens  aujourd'hui,  et  ce  que  je  croiSy  je  le  tiena 
•t  le  crois  de  toute  ma  croyaaoe^  mais  ne  m'est-il  pas  advenu,  non  une 
fois,  mais  cent^  mais  miUe,  et  tous  les  jours,  d'avoir  embrass^  quelque 
autre  chose!"  MorUaigne,  Euau,  liv.  iL  chap.  12. — K,  See  note 6, 
p.  10.— Ed. 
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men  above  ouraelyes;  but,  to  confirm  and  establish  our 

rions,  'tis  best  to  argue  ^  with  judgments  below  our  own, 
the  frequent  spoils  and  victories  over  their  reasons  may 
settle  in  ourselves  an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our 
own.  Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  truth,  nor  fit 
to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity ;  nuuiy,  from 
'the  ignorance  of  these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal 
unto  truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of  error'  and 
remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies  of  truth.  A  man  may 
be  in  as  just  possession  of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be 
forced  to  surrender ;  'tis  therefore  far  better  to  enjoy  her  with 
peace  than  to  hazard  her  on  a  battle.  If,  therefore,  there 
rise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do  forget  them,  or  at  least 
defer  them,  till  my  better  settled  jud^ent  and  more  manly 
reason  be  able  to  resolve  them ;  for  I  perceive  every  man's 
own  reason  is  his  best  (Edipus,  and  will  upon  a  reasonable 
truce,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonds  wherewith  the  subtle- 
ties of  error  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  tender 
judgments.  In  philosophy,  where  truth  seems  doublefaced, 
there  is  no  man  more  paradoxical  than  myself:  but  m 
divinity  I  love  to  keep  the  road ;  and,  though  not  in  an  im- 
plicit, yet  an  humble  faith,  follow  the  great  wheel  of  the 
church,  by  which  I  move ;  not  reserving  any  proper  poles, 
or  motion  firom  the  epicycle  of  my  own  bnun.  By  this 
means  I  leave^  no  ^p  for  heresy,  schisms,  or  errors,  of  which 
at  present,  I  hope  I  shall  not  injure  truth  to  say,*  I  have  no 
taint  or  tincture.  I  must  confess  my  greener  studies  have 
been  polluted  with  two  or  three ;  not  any  begotten  in  the 
latter  centuries,  but  old  and  obsolete,  such  as  could  never 
have  been  revived  but  by  such  extravagant  and  iiregular 
heads  as  mine.^    For,  indeed,  heresies  perish  not  with  their 

I  argue.^  Thii%  MSS.  W.  B.  4ii  L,  Th^  tvro  ^dU.  of  1642  read, 
ogree. — Ed. 

*  m/cmy,  fnm  tk^  ignorcmce  of  tkue  maximi,  dfc.]  MS.  L.  gives  the 
loUowing  re»dinff  of  this  cUuse: — "many,  out  of  seaL  unto  troth, 
more  cojisoioQs  of  their  desires  than  atnlities,  have  too  xashly  ohai^ged 
the  ti!oope  of  errour." — £d. 

*  2mm.]  Thus  aU  the  MSa.  and  Bdltt.  1642,  1648,  1645,  and  1686  :— 
those  of  1659,  1672,  1678,  1682,  and  1736,  read,  Aaw.— JU. 

*  of  wUe4a^  jirddO,  dbe.]  EdU.  1642  aod  theif^.  exoept  JTA  W.  2, 
read,  '*  of  which  at  present  I  shall  injure  troth  to  say,  ftc.^' 

«  msne.]    Tho  Tnrfi'^'f  part  of  this  seotioo  ia  not  in  M8.  Z.—Ed, 
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authors ;  but,  like  the  river  Arethusa,  though  they  lose  their 
currents  in  one  place,  they  rise  up  again  in  another.*    One 

*  hereties  periak  not  toith  their  authors ;  hU,  like  the  rtver  Arethusa,  drc] 
Who  would  not  think  that  this  expression  were  taken  from  M.  Mon- 
taigne, pi.  2.  des  En.  cap.  12,  where  he  hath  these  words,  ''Natnre 
enserre  dans  les  termes  de  son  progrte  ordinaire,  oomme  toates  autres 
choees,  anssi  les  crdanoes,  les  jugements  et  opinions  des  hommes ;  elles 
ont  leur  revolutions  ;"  and  that  Montaigne  took  his  from  Tully  :  "  Kon 
enim  hominum  interitu  sententise  quoque  occidunt."  TvU.  De  N<U, 
Deorwm,  lib.  i.  c.  6. — JT. 

Here  we  are  oompelled  to  differ  from  Mr.  Keck*s  opinion  ;  and  on 
the  yery  best  grounds : — we  have  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  authority  for 
asserting  that  his  opinions,  however  similar  to  those  of  the  celebrated 
French  essayist,  wero  not  borrowed  from  his  writings.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  papers  of  our  author,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  the  following  passage,  in  his  own  handwriting.  "  Some  con* 
ceits  and  expressions  aro  common  unto  divers  authors  of  different 
countries  and  ages ;  and  that  not  by  imitation,  but  coincidence,  and 
concurrence  of  imagination,  &ncy,  and  invention,  upon  harmony  and 
production.  Divers  plants  have  been  thought  to  be  peculiar  unto  some 
one  country  ;  yet,  upon  better  discovery,  the  same  nave  been  found  in 
distant  regions,  and  under  aU  community  of  parts.  Scaliger  observes 
how  an  Italian  poet  fell  upon  the  same  verse  with  another ;  and  that 
one  who  had  never  read  Martial  fell  upon  a  verse  in  him.  Thus  it  is 
less  strange  that  Homer  should  Hebraize,  and  that  many  sentences  in 
human  authors  should  seem  to  have  their  original  in  Scripture.  In  a 
piece  of  mine,  published  long  ago,  the  learned  annotator  hath  paralleled 
many  passages  with  others  in  Montaigne's  Essays ;  whereas,  to  deal 
clearly,  when  I  penned  that  piece  I  had  never  read  these  leaves  in  that 
author,  and  scaroe  any  more  ever  since." — Ed, 

Of  the  river  Arethtua,  thus  Seneca :  ''  Yidebis  celebratissimum  car- 
minibus  fontem  Arethusam  nitidissimi  ac  perlucidi  ad  imum  stagni, 
gelidissimas  aquas  profiindentem :  sive  illas  ibi  primum  nasoentes  in- 
venit,  sive  immenum  terris  flumen  integrum  subter  tot  maria^  et  a 
confiisione  pejoris  und»  servatum,  reddidit."  Senec.  De  ContoUu,  ad 
Martiamf  cap.  17. — E. 

The  annotator  might,  more  aptly  for  the  illustration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  allusion,  have  quoted  Smeca,  Natural  QueH*  lib.  iii.  cap.  26. 
See  also  Strabo,  Ub.  vi.  cap.  2.  §  4.  Swinbome,  in  his  Travels  in  the 
Two  SicUiee,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  describes  the  situation  of  the  fountain 
Arethusa ;  but  remarks  that  "rubbiah  chokes  up  its  wholesome  souroes ; 
the  waves  have  found  a  passage  through  the  rocks,  which  repeated 
earthquakes  have  split ;  and  not  a  fish  is  to  be  seen  in  it.  Sometimes, 
after  an  earthquake,  it  has  been  left  dry,  and,  at  other  times,  the  whole 
mass  of  its  waters  has  been  tainted  with  subterraneous  effluvia.  Its 
fountain-head  probably  lies  among  the  neighbouring  hills.  Kot  Are'' 
thusa  alone,  but  all  the  surrounding  objects,  imprint  a  melancholy  sen- 
sation on  the  mind,  while  it  draws  a  comparison  between  the  present 
humble  state  of  things  and  their  once  flourishing  oondition." — ikL 
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general  council  is  not  able  to  extirpate  one  single  heresy : 
it  may  be  cancelled  for  the  present ;  but  revolution  of  time, 
and  the  like  aspects  from  neaven,  will  restore  it,  when  it 
will  flourish  till  it  be  condemned  again.  For,  as  though 
there  were  a  metempsychosis,  and  the  soul  of  one  man  passed 
into  another,  opinions  do  find,  after  certain  revolutions,  men 
and  minds  like  those  that  first  begat  them.  To  see  ourselves 
again,  we  need  not  look  for  Plato's  year:*  eveiy  man  is  not 
only  himself;  there  have  been  many  Diogeneses,  and  as 
many  Timons,  though  but  few  of  that  name ;  men  are  lived 
over  again;  the  world  is  now  as  it  was  in  ages  past;  there 
was  none  then,  but  there  hath  been  some  one  since,  that 
parallels  him,  and  is,  as  it  were,  his  revived  self. 

Sect.  vii. — Now,  the  first  of  mine  was  that  of  the 
Arabians;^  that  the  souls  of  men  perished  with  their 
bodies,  but  should  yet  be  raised  again  at  the  last  day: 
not  that  I  did  absolutely  conceive  a  mortality  of  the  soul, 
but,  if  that  were  (which  faith,  not  philosophy,  hath  yet 
thoroughly  disproved),  and  that  both  entered  the  grave 
together,  yet  I  neld  the  same  conceit  thereof  that  we  dl  do 

*  A  revolution  of  certain  thousand  years,  when  all  things  should 
return  unto  their  former  estate,  and  he  be  teaching  again  in  his  school, 
as  when  he  delivered  this  opinion. 

'  Now,  the  first  of  mine  was  that  of  the  Arabiwia,]  For  this  heresy, 
the  author  here  showeth  what  it  was  ;  they  are  called  Arabians  from 
the  place  where  it  was  fostered,  and  because  the  heresiarch  was  not 
known.  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Kicephorus,  do  all  write  of  it. 
The  reason  of  this  heresy  was  so  specious,  that  it  drew  Pope  John  XXII. 
to  be  of  the  same  persuasion. — K, 

"  It  was  not  only  in  the  point  now  mentioned,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  suffered,  at  this  tune,  from  the  erroneous  &ncies  of  wrong- 
headed  doctors.  For  there  sprang  up  now,  in  Arabia,  a  certain  sort  of 
minute  philosophers,  the  disciples  of  a  master  whose  obscurity  has  con- 
cealed him  from  the  knowledge  of  after-ages,  who  denied  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  believed  that  it  perished  with  the  body ;  but  maintained, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  to  be  recalled  to  life  with  the  body,  by  the 
power  of  God.  The  philosophers,  who  held  this  opinion,  were  <»Jled 
Arabians,  from  their  country.  Origen  was  called  from  Egypt,  to  make 
head  against  this  rising  sect ;  and  disputed  against  them,  in  a  full  council, 
with  such  remarkable  success,  that  they  abandoned  their  erroneous 
sentiments,  and  returned  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church." 
Moaheim,  Eecl.  But.  vol.  1.  oh.  5.  §  16.  p.  807.  Such  is  the  brief  account 
which  Mosheim  gives  of  this  heresy.  For  the  account  of  its  adoption 
by  Pope  John  AXIL,  see  Bower^s  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  vi.  p. 
441.— iW. 
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of  the  body,  that  it  should  rise  again.  Surely  it  is  but  the 
merits  of  our  unworthy  natures,  if  we  sleep  in  darkness 
until  the  last  alarm.  A  serious  reflex  upon  my  own  un- 
worthiness  did  make  me  backward  from  challenging  this 
prerogative  of  my  soul :  so  that  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour 
at  the  lajst,  I  could  with  patience  be  nothing  almost  unto 
eternity.  The  second  was  that  of  Origen;^  that  God 
would  not  persist  in  his  vengeance  for  ever,  but,  after  a 
definite  time  of  his  wrath,  would  release  the  damned  souls 
from  torture ;  which  error  I  fell  into  upon  a  serious  con- 
templation of  the  great  attribute  of  Qod,  his  mercy ;  and 
did  a  little  cherish  it  in  myself,  because  I  found  therein  no 
malice,  and  a  ready  weight  to  sway  me  from  the  other 
extreme  of  despair,  whereunto  melancholy  and  contem- 
plative natures  are  too  easily  disposed.  A  third  there  is, 
which  I  did  never  positively  maintain  or  practise,  but  have 
often  wished  it  had  been  consonant  to  truth,  and  not 
offensive  to  my  religion ;'  and  that  is,  the  prayer  for  the 
dead;^  whereunto  I  was  inclined  from  some  charitable  in- 
ducements, whereby  I  could^  scarce  contain  my  prayers  for 
a  friend  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  or  behold  his  corpse  without 
an  orison  for  his  soul.     'Twas  a  good  way,  methought,  to  be 

*  The  aecond  wa$  that  of  Origen.]  Besides  Saint  Augustine,  Eni- 
phaniuB  and  Saint  BLierom  relate  that  Origen  held  that,  not  only  tne 
souls  of  men,  but  the  devils  themselves,  should  be  discharged  fi!t)m  tor- 
tures alter  a  certain  time  :  but  Grenebiard  endeavours  to  clear  him  of 
this.     Vide  Cooumm^  in  Aug,  J)e  Oiv,  Dei,  lib.  xxL  c  17.-— JT. 

For  Origen,  the  Editions  of  1642  read,  the  ChUiatt;  MSS,  TT.,  TT.  2, 
A  L,  read,  ths  (MUasU  ;  and  MS.  L,  the  OrigenisU  and  ChUia8U.—Ed. 

'  and  not  qffetuive  to  my  rdigion,]  This  clause  is  in  MSS,  W.  A 
W.  2,  but  not  in  MS,  R,^Ed, 

^  prcnga-for  the  dead.]  The  D0  Profundia  of  the  Roman  church.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  evidently  inclined  to  our  author's  sentiments  on  this  head, 
and  remarks  that  the  prayer  for  the  dead  is  proper,  if  it  be  once  esta- 
blished that  there  are  souls  in  puigatory.  When  we  read  the  remarkable 
prayer  of  Johnson  for  his  deceMed  wi£B^  recorded  by  Boswell,  vol.  i. 
p.  214,  and  some  passages  in  the  Commonplaoe-Book  of  the  same 
author,  we  may  readilv  believe  that  he  had  olten  in  view  Uie  opinions 
of  Browne,  as  well  as  his  style. — £d. 

*  from  aome  charitable  inaucementB,  vk&rdy  I  oomU.]  Instead  of  this 
clause  I  find  the  following,  in  the  Bdta,  1642  and  MSS.  W.  L,d:K; 
vis.  "  by  an  excess  of  charity,  whereby  I  thought  the  number  of  the 
living  too  small  an  object  cf  devotion,  I  could" — ^with  only  this  variation ; 
that  MSS.  L.d:K  read /or  my  devoUan.—Sd. 
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remembered  by  posteritj,  and  &r  more  noble  tban  a  history. 
These  opmious  I  never  maintained  with  pertinacity,  or  en* 
deavoured  to  inveigle  any  man's  belief  unto  mine,  nor  do 
much  as  ever  revved,'  or  disputed  them  with  my  dearest 
friends ;  by  which  means  I  neither  propagated  them  in 
others,  nor  confirmed  them  in  myself:  but,  suffering  them 
to  flame  upon  their  own  substance,  without  addition  of  new 
fuel,  they  went  out  insensibly  of  themselves;  therefore^ 
these  opinions,  though  condemned  by  lawful  councils,  were 
not  heresies  in  me,  but  bare  errors,  and  single  lapses  of 
my  understanding,  without  a  joint  depravity  of  my  will. 
Those  have  not  only  depraved  understandings,  but  diseased 
affections,  which  cannot  enjoy  a  singularity  without  a 
heresy,  or  be  the  author  of  an  opinion  without  they  be  of 
a  sect  also.^  This  was  the  villany  of  the  first  schism  of 
Lucifer ;  who  was  not  content  to  err  alone,  but  drew  into 
his  faction  many  legions  of  spirits;  and  upon  this  ex- 
perience he  tempted  only  Eve,  well  understanding  the  com- 
municable nature  of  sin,  and  that  to  deceive  but  one  waa 
tacitly  and  upon  consequence,  to  delude  them  both. 

Sect,  yiii!^ — That  heresies  should  arise,  we  have  the 
prophecy  of  Christ ;  but,  that  old  ones  should  be  abolished, 
we  hold  no  prediction.  That  there  must  be  heresies,  is 
true,  not  only  in  our  churdt,  but  also  in  any  other :  even 
in  the  doctrines  heretical  there  will  be  superheresies ;  and 
Aiians,  not  only  divided  from  the  church,  but  also  amonff 
tl^mselves :  for  heads  that  are  disposed  unto  schism,  and 
complexionally  propense  to  innovation,  are  natorally  in- 
disposed for  a  communitv ;  nor  will  be  ev^  confined  unto 
the  order  or  economy  of  one  body;  and  therefore,  when 
they  separate  from  others,  they  Imit  but  loosely  among 
themselves ;  nor  contented  with  a  general  breach  or  dicho- 
tomy with  their  church,  do  subdivide  and  mince  themselves 
almost  into  atoms.  'Tis  true,  that  men  of  singular  parts 
and  humours  have  not  been  free  from  singular  opinions  and 
conceits  in  all  ages ;  retaining  something,  not  only  beside 
the  opinion  of  their  own  churcti,  or  any  other,  but  also  any 

'  iMT  to  much  as  etfer  reveakd.]    Not  m  MS.  R. — Ed, 
*  afateet  cdw.]    In  MS.  L.  the  section  ends  here. — Ed. 
'Sea.  vm.l    Thii  aeotioa  is  not  in  SdU.  1642,  nor  in  M8S.  W.  R, 
dfc  L.-^Ed. 
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particular  author ;  which,  notwithstanding,  a  sober  judgment 
may  do  without  offence  or  heresy ;  for  there  are  yet,  after 
all  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  niceties  of  the  schools, 
many  things,  untouched,  unimagined,  wherein  the  liberty  of 
an  honest  reason  may  play  and  expatiate  with  security,  and 
far  without  the  circle  of  a  heresy. 

Sect.  ix. — As  for  those  winey  mysteries  in  divinity,  and 
airy  subtleties  in  religion,  which  have  unhinged  the  brains 
>  of  better  heads,  they  never  stretched  the  pia  mater  of  mine. 
Methinks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for 
an  active  &ith:  the  deepest  mysteries  ours  contains  have 
not  only  been  illustrated,  but  maintained,  by  syllogism  and 
the  rule  of  reason.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery ;  to 
pursue  my  reason  to  an  O  altitudo !  'Tis  my  solitary  re- 
creation to  pose  my  apprehension  with  those  involved  enigmas 
and  riddles  of  the  Trinity — ^incarnation  and  resurrection. 
I  can  answer  all  the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious 
reason  with  that  odd  resolution  I  learned  of  Tertullian,* 
Cerium  est  quia  impoBnbile  est,  I  desire  to  exercise  my 
faith  in  the  difficultest  point ;  for,  to  credit  ordinary  and 
visible  objects,  is  not  faith,  but  persuasion.  Some  believe 
the  better  for  seeing  Christ's  sepulchre ;  and,  when  they 
have  seen  the  Bed  Sea,  doubt  not  of  the  miracle.^  Now, 
contrarily,  I  bless  myself,  and  am  thankful,  that  I  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles;  that  I  never  saw  Christ  nor  his 
disciples.  I  would  not  have  been  one  of  those  Israelites 
that  passed  the  Sed  Sea ;  nor  one  of  Christ's  patients,  on 
whom  he  wrought  his  wonders:  then  had  my  faith  been 
thrust  upon  me ;  nor  should  I  enjoy  that  greater  blessing 
pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not.  'Tis  an  easy 
and  necessary  belief,  to  credit  what  our  eye  and  sense  hath 
examined.  I  believe  he  was  dead,  and  buried,  and  rose 
again ;  and  desire  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  rather  than  to 

'  TertvlUan,']  An  author  in  whose  works  Browne  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  read,  and  whom  he  strongly  reseinbles. 

7  and  when  they,  dsc]  Those  that  have  seen  it  have  been  better 
informed  than  Sir  Henry  Blount  was :  for  he  tells  us  that  he  desired  to 
▼iew  the  passage  of  Moses  into  the  Bed  Sea  (not  being  above  three 
days*  journey  off),  but  the  Jews  told  him,  the  precise  place  was  not 
known  within  less  than  the  space  of  a  day's  journey  along  the  shore ; 
"  wherefore  (saith  he)  I  left  that,  as  too  uncertain  for  my  observation." 
— BUnmt*  a  Vayoffe  into  the  Levant. — K. 
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contemplate  him  in  his  cenotaph  or  sepulchre.  Nor  is  this 
much  to  believe ;  as  we  have  reason,  we  owe  this  faith  unto 
history :  they  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble 
fiuth,  who  lived  before  his  coming,  who,  upon  obscure  pro- 
phesies and  mystical  types,  could  raise  a  belief^  and  expect 
apparent  impossibilities. 

SsoT.  X. — 'Tia  true,  there  is  an  edge  in  all  firm  belief, 
and  with  an  easy  metaphor  we  may  say,  the  sword  of  fcdth ; 
but  in  these  obscurities  I  rather  use  it  in  the  adjunct  the 
apostle  gives  it,  a  buckler ;  under  which  I  conceive  a  wary 
combatant  may  lie  invulnerable.  Since  I  was  of  under* 
standing  to  know  that  we  know  nothing,  my  reason  hath 
been  mqre  pliable  to  the  will  of  &ith :  I  am  now  content  to 
understand  a  mystery,  without  a  rigid  definition,  in  an  easy 
and  Platonic  description.  That  allegorical  description  of 
Hepmes*  pleaseth  me  beyond  all  the  metaphysical  definitions 
of  divines.  Where  I  cannot  satisfy  my  reason.  I  love  to 
humour  my  &ncy :  I  had  as  lieve  you  tell  me  that  anima  eat 
angelu8  hominiSy  est  corpus  Dei,  as  ivrcXcx^ca ; — lux  est  umbra 
Dei,  as  actus  perspicui.  Where  there  is  an  obscurity  too 
deep  for  our  reason,  'tis  good  to  sit  down  with  a  descrip- 
tion, periphrasis,  or  aduniDration ;  for,  by  acquainting  our 
reason  how  unable  it  is  to  display  the  visible  and  obvious 
effects  of  nature,  it  becomes  more  himible  and  submissive 
unto  the  subtleties  of  faith  :^  and  thus  I  teach  my  haggard  and 
unreclaimed  reason  to  stoop  unto  the  lure  of  laith.  I 
believe  there  was  already  a  tree,  whose  fruit  our  unhappy 
parents  tasted,  though,  in  the  same  chapter  where  (jk>d 
forbids  it,  'tis  positively  said,  the  plants  of  the  field  were 
not  yet  grown ;  for  Gtoa  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the 
earth.*  I  believe  that  the  serpent  (if  we  shall  CteraUy 
understand  it),  from  his  proper  form  and  figure,  made  his 
motion  on  his  belly,  before  the  curse.^    I  mid  the  trial  of 

*  "  Sphsra  cajns  oentrum  ubique,  drcumleraitia  nullibi." 

*  tubUeUea  offaUih.]    The  rest  of  the  seotion  ib  not  in  M8.  L.—Ed, 

*  far  Qod  had  not  cauted  it  to  mm  upon  the  earth,']  St.  Augnstine, 
De  Oenee.  ad  LUeraany  cap.  5,  6,  salves  that  expTesnon  from  any  inoon- 
Tenience ;  but  the  author,  in  Paeudodox.  Epidemic.  Ub.  vii.  cap.  1,  shows 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  confident  that  this  fruit  was  an  apple. — K, 

'  /  believe  that  the  serpent  {ifweahall  literally  tunderstand  it),  from  hii 
proper  form  and  Jiffure,  made  hie  motion  on  his  belly  before  the  corse.] 
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the  pucelage  and  yiijnnity  of  women,  whi«h  Qod  ordained 
the  Jews,  is  very  fallible.  Experience  and  history  informs 
me  that,  not  only  many  particular  women,  but  likewise  whole 
nations,  have  esci^ed  the  curse  of  childbirth,  which  Qt)d 
seems  to  pronounce  upon  the  whole  sex ;  yet  do  I  believe 
that  all  this  is  true,  which,  indeed,  my  reason  would  persuade 
me  to  be  false :  and  this,  I  think,  is  no  vulgar  part  of  faith, 
to  believe  a  thing  not  only  above,  but  contrary  to,  reason, 
and  against  the  arguments  of  our  proper  senseis. 

Seot.  XI, — In  my  solitary  and  retired  imagination  (neque 
enim  cum  porticus  aid  me  lectulus  accepit,  deaum  miht)  I 
remember  I  am  not  alone;  and  therefore  forget  not  to 
contemplate  him  and  his  attributes,  who  is  ever  with  me, 
especially  those  two  mighty  ones,  his  wisdom  and  eternity. 
With  the  one  I  recreate,  with  the  other  I  confound,  my 
understanding:  for  who  can  speak  of  eternity  without  a 
solecism,  or  think  thereof  without  an  ecstasy  P '  Time  we 
may  comprehend;  'tis  but  five  da^s  older  than  ourselves, 
and  hath  the  same  horoscope  with  the  world  ;^  but,  to 
retire  so  far  back  as  to  apprehend  a  beginning, — to  give 
6uch  an  infinite  start  forwards  as  to  conceive  an  end, — in 
an  essence  that  we  affirm  hath  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  it  puts  my  reason  to  St.  Paul's  sanctuary:  my 
philosophy  dares  not  say  the  angels^  can  do  it.  Gk!d  hath 
not  made  a  creature  that  can  comprehend  him ;  'tis  a  pri- 
vilege of  his  own  nature :  "  I  am  that  I  am  "  was  his  own 
definition  unto  Moses ;  and  *twa8  a  short  one  to  confound 
mortality,  that  durst  question  God,  or  ask  him  what  he  was. 

Yet  the  author  himiielf  showeth,  in  Pnudodox,  Epidemic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1, 
that  the  fonn  or  kind  of  the  serpent  is  not  agreed  on  :  yet  Gomettor 
affirmed  it  wan  a  draffon  ;  Eagnbinns,  a  banUdt ;  Dehio,  a  viper  ;  and 
others,  a  common  snake  :  bat,  of  what  kind  soever  it  was,  he  showeth 
in  the  same  volume,  lib.  v.  oap.  4,  that  there  was  no  inconvenience  that 
the  temptation  should  be  perfonned  in  this  proper  shape. — K, 

*  toithotU  an  ecstasy.]  MS.  L.  reads,  "wndar  an  ecstasy ;''  in  the 
sense  of  "vitA  leas  tkam  an  eostasy."— ^Bii. 

*  wiOitheworldA  These  words  not  in  JStfte.  1642,  nor  Jf^.  IT.  <frJ2. 
but  they  are  in  MS.  W.  2.-^Ed. 

*  the  angds.]  So  the  authorized  editions  and  MS.  W.;  Bdis.  1642 
read,  the  apoaUes;  MS.  R.  reads,  that  astgslt ;  MS.  W.  2,  reads  "that 
angels  cannot  do  it.*' — Sd, 
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Indeed,  he  only  is ;  all  others  have  and  shall  be  ;*  but,  in 
eternity,  there  is  no  distinction  of  tenses ;  and  therefore 
that  terrible  term,  predestination,  which  hath  troubled  so 
many  weak  heads  to  conceiye,  and  the  wisest  to  explain,  is 
in  respect  to  God  no  prescious  determination  of  our  estates 
to  come,  but  a  definitive  blast  of  his  will  already  fulfilled, 
and  at  the  instant  that  he  first  decreed  it ;  for,  to  his 
eternity,  which  is  indivisible,  and  altogether,  the  last  trump 
is  already  sounded,  the  reprobates  in  the  flame,  and  the 
blessed  in  Abraham's  bosom.  St.  Peter ^  speaks  modestly, 
when  he  saith,  ^  a  thousand  years  to  Gtod  are  but  as  one 
day ;"  for,  to  speak  like  a  philosopher,  those  continued 
instances  of  time,  which  flow  into  a  thousand  years,  make 
not  to  him  one  moment.  What  to  us  is  to  come,  to  his 
eternity  is  present  ;^  his  whole  duration  being  but  one  per- 
manent point,  without  succession,  parts,  flux,  or  division. 

Sbct.  XII. — There  is  no  attribute  that  adds  more  difficulty 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  where,  though  in  a  relative 
way  of  Father  and  Son,  we  must  deny  a  priority.  I  wonder 
how  Aristotle  could  conceive  the  world  eternal,  or  how  he 
could  make  good  two  eternities.  His  similitude,  of  a 
triangle  comprehended  in  a  square,  doth  somewhat  illustrate 
the  trinity  of  our  souls,  and  that  the  triple  unity  of  God ; 
for  there  is  in  us  not  three,  but  a  trinity  of,  souls  *J  because 
there  is  in  us,  if  not  three  distinct  soids,  yet  differing 
faculties,  that  can  and  do  subsist  apart  in  different  subjects, 
and  yet  in  us  are  thus  united  as  to  make  but  one  soul  and 

*  h£  only  is,  dec]  EdU.  1642,  and  MSS.  W.,  W,1AR,  read  thus ; 
"he  only  is  what  others  have  and  shall  be." — Ed, 

s  St.  Peter,]  So  aU  the  EdU.  The  MSS.  all  erroneoujdy  read,  St. 
Paul.— ^d 

*  present.]  past  in  MS.  L—Ed, 

7  there  Uinw  not  three,  but  a  trinitp  of,  souls.]  The  Peripatetics 
held  that  men  had  three  distinct  souls  :  whom  the  hereticks,  the  Ano- 
nuei,  and  the  Jacobites,  followed.  There  arose  a  great  dispute  about 
this  matter  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1276  ;  and  it  was  dien  determined 
against  Aristotle.  Dcmceus  Christ.  Sth,  lib.  i.  cap.  4 ;  and  Suarex,  in 
mB  treatise  De  Causa  Formali,  quaxt.  An  dentw  plures  forma  in  vno 
composito  f  affirmeth  there  was  a  synod  that  did  anathematize  all  who 
held  with  Aristotle  on  this  point. — K. 

M&  W.  reads,  "  not  three  distinct  souls,  but,"  &Q.—Ed. 
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Bnbstance.  If  one  soul  were  bo  perfect  as  to  inform  three 
distinct  bodies,  that  were  a  petty  trinity.®  Conceiye  the 
distinct  number  of  three,  not  divided  nor  separated  by  the 
intellect,  but  actually  comprehended  in  its  unity,  and  that  is 
a  perfect  trinity.  I  have  often  admired  the  mystical  way  of 
Pvthagoras,'  and  the  secret  magick  of  numbers.^  "  Beware 
of  philosophy,"  is  a  precept  not  to  be  received  in  too  large  a 
sense  -?  for,  in  this  mass  of  nature,  there  is  a  set  of  thmes 
that  carry  in  their  front,  though  not  in  capital  letters,  ^et  m 
stenography  and  short  characters,  sometoing  of  divinity ; 
which,  to  wiser  reasons,  serve  as  luminaries  in  the  abyss  of 
knowledge,^  and,  to  judicious  beliefs,  as  scales  and  rundles 
to  mount  the  pinnacles  and  highest  pieces  of  divinity.  The 
severe  schools  shall  never  laugh  me  out  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hermes,  that  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the 
invisible,  wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly,  but 
in  equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  real  sub- 
stance in  that  invisible  fabrick. 

Si£CT.  XIII. — That  other  attribute,  wherewith  I  recreate 
my  devotion,  is  his  wisdom,  in  which  I  am  happy ;  and  for 
the  contemplation  of  this  oidy  do  not  repent  me  that  I  was 
bred  in  the  way  of  study.  The  advantage  I  have  of  the 
vulgar,  with  the  content  and  happiness  I  conceive  therein, 
is  an  ample  recompense  for  all  my  endeavours,  in  what  part 
of   knowledge  soever.^    Wisdom  is  his    most  beauteous 

*  jjctty  «rt»i^.]  So  MS,  KSdti,  1642,  and  MS,  W,  read,  pretty 
trinity. — Ed, 

'  /  have  often  cuUiUred  the  nwHical  way  of  PyUiagorcu.]  "  On  pent 
lire  en  Plutarqae,  De  IMe,  et  Oairide,  comment  Ffthagore  nommoit  et 
expliqnoit  le  cfaiffi^  avec  les  noma  des  Dieux :  on  pent  lire  aussi,  com- 
ment il  apprenoit  k  ses  disciples  k  jurer  pu*  le  chiffire,  dans  cos  fictions 
on  sentences  dor^  qu'il  nous  a  laiss^.  — Fr.  Tr, 

*  and  the  secret  magick  of  numbers.]  Moltkenios  refers  this  to  algebra 
and  cabbala  ;  and  after  quoting,  on  the  latter  subject,  several  authors, 
concludes  thus :  "  Optime  de  ea  scripsit  Rabbi  Joseph  Bar  Abraam,  in 
libro  cui  titulus,  Hortus  Noas,  De  hac  numerorum  magia  vide  et  Rob, 
FUtd.  in  Hist.  Microscosmi  ;  tractat  ibi  multis,  de  magnxs  numerorum 
mysteriis." — M, 

See  the  article  Cabbala  in  the  Encydopidie  Mithodique. — Ed. 

*  in  too  large  a  senae.']  EdU,  1642  and  MSS,  W,  L,  is  R,  read,  "in 
a  narrow  sense."— ^. 

*  luminaries  in  the  abyss  of  knowledge.]  <' Luminaries  in  the  ^  ^  C 
of  knowledge,"  in  MS,  L.—Ed. 

*  knowledge  soever.]    The  whole  of  the  suooeeding  passage,  as  fiur  as 
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attribute :  no  man  can  attain  unto  it :  yet  Solomon  pleased 
God  when  be  desired  it.  He  is  wise,  because  he  knows  all 
things ;  and  he  knoweth  all  things,  because  he  made  them 
all :  but  his  greatest  knowledge  is  in  comprehending  that 
he  made  not,  that  is,  himself.  And  this  is  also  the 
greatest  knowledge  in  man.  For  this  do  I  honour  m^ 
own  profession,  and  embrace  the  counsel  even  of  the  devil 
himself :  had  he  read  such  a  lecture  in  Paradise  as  he  did 
at  Delphos,*  we  had  better  known  ourselves ;  nor  had  we 
stood  m  fear  to  know  him.  I  know  God  is  wise  in  all ; 
wonderful  in  what  we  conceive,  but  far  more  in  what  we 
comprehend  not:  for  we  behold  him  but  asquint,  upon 
reflex  or  shadow;  our  understanding  is  dimmer^  than 
Moses's  eye;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  back  parts  or  lower 
side  of  his  divinity  ;  therefore,  to  pry  into  the  maze  of  his 
coimsels,  is  not  only  folly  in  man,  but  presumption  even  in 
angels.®  Like  us,  they  are  his  servants,  not  his  senators  ;^ 
he  holds  no  counsel,  but  that  mystical  one  of  the  Trinity, 
wherein,  though  there  be  three  persons,  there  is  but  one 
mind  that  decrees  without  contradiction.  Nor  needs  he 
any ;  his  actions  are  not  begot  with  deliberation ;  his  wis- 
dom naturally  knows  what's  best :  his  intellect  stands  ready 
fraught  with  the  superlative  and  purest  ideas  of  goodness : 
consultation  and  election,  which  are  two  motions  in  us, 
make  but  one  in  him :  his  actions  springing  from  his  power 
at  the  first  touch  of  his  will.  These  are  contemplations 
metaphysical :  my  himible  speculations  have  another 
method,  and  are  content  to  trace  and  discover  those  expres- 
sions he  hath  left  in^  his  creatures,  and  the  obvious  effects 
of  nature.  There  is  no  danger  to  profound'  thes^  mys- 
teries, no  sanctum  sanctortsm  in  philosophy.^  The  world 
*  rv&Bi  9tavr6v.    NoBoe  teipamn. 

the  oorrespondiog  reference,  is  omitted  in  Edit.  1642,  and  in  MSS,  W. 
<h  R.Sd. 

*  dimmer,]    So  in  MSS,  W,AR;  but Edu,  1642  read,  (£miwr.-~£<2. 

*  in  afngeU,"]    After  these  words,  MS,  L.  adds  the  following  clause : 
"  there  is  no  thread  or  line  to  guide  us  in  that  labyrinth." — Ed, 

"*  nothii  tmaton.l    EdU,  1642  alone  read,  not  aeroaicrB, — Ed, 

*  txpressUmt  he  hath  left  in,]    So  all  the  Editions.     The  passage 
standsthus,    "impreesionshehathlefton/'inthe JfS^.  W,L,d!A,—Ed. 

'  profound.]    EdU,  1642  and  the  MSS,  read,  propoynd.—Ed. 

*  ianetum  $anetorvm,  die]    MS,  L.  reads,  '*  salvation  in  philoeophy. 
—Ed, 

TOL.  n.  Z 
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was  made  to  be  inbabited  bj  beaets,  but  studied  and  con- 
templated by  man  :^  'tis  the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe 
unto  Gk)d,  and  the  homage  we  paj  for  not  being  beasts. 
Without  this,  the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been, 
or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth  day^  when'  as  jet  there  was 
not  a  creature  that  could  conceive  or  say  there  was  a  world. 
The  wisdom  of  God  reoeires  small  honoiur  from  those  vulgar 
heads  that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity 
admire  his  works.  Those  highly^  magnify  him,  whose 
judicious  enquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research  into 
his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and  learned 
admiration.*    Ther^ore, 

Searoh  wlule  thou  wilt ;  «id  let  thy  reason  go. 

To  nui8o.u  truth,  e'en  to  th'  abyss  below ; 

B&Uy  the  scattered  causes ;  and  that  line 

Which  nature  twists  be  able  to  untwine. 

It  is  thy  Maker^s  will ;  for  unto  none 

But  unto  reason  can  he  e'er  be  known. 

The  devils  do  know  thee  ;  but  those  damn'd  meteors 

Build  not  thy  gloiy,  but  confound  thy  creatures. 

Teach  my  endeaTours  so  thy  works  to  read, 

That  learning  them  in  thee  I  may  prooeed. 

Give  thou  my  reason  that  instmotive  flight, 

Whose  weary  vrings  may  on  thy  hands  still  light. 

Teach  me  to  soar  iQoft,  yet  ever  so. 

When  near  the  sun,  to  stoop  again  below. 

Thus  shall  my  humble  feathers  safely  hover, 

And,  though  near  earth,  more  than  the  heav'ns  discover. 

And  then  at  last,  when  homeward  I  shall  drive, 

Bich  with  the  spoils  of  nature^  to  my  hive. 

There  will  I  sit,  like  that  industrious  fly. 

Bulling  thy  praises  ;  whidi  shall  never  die 

Till  death  abrupts  them,  and  succeeding  glory 

Bid  me  go  on  in  a  more  lasting  stoiy. 

And  this  is  almost  all  wherein  an  humble  creature  maj 

*  The  woM,  Ac]  In  MS.  L.  this  ckuse  is  thus :  "The  world  was 
made  not  so  much  to  be  inhabited  by  men,  aft  to  be  contemplated, 
studied,  and  known,  bv  man." — Ed, 

*  at  U  W€U  before  the  nMh  dap,  when,]  Edt$.  1642  nad,  "as  it 
was  before,  at  the  first,  when."  M8S,  W,,  W.2  AR.  rsad,  "as  it  was 
before  the  first,  when."— ^. 

*  Thorn  %%.]    Tkaae  only,  in  3fS,  W„  W.idf  R.—Bd, 

*  and  learned  admiratUm!]  The  succeeding  verses  and  conduding 
paragraph  of  the  section  are  not  in  Edt$.  1642,  nor  in  the  MSS.  W.,  L. 
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endeavour  to  requite,  and  some  way  to  retribute  unto  his 
Creator :  for,  if  not  he  that  saith,  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  the  Father,  shall  be  saved,  certainly  our 
wills  must  be  our  performances,  and  our  intents  make  out 
our  actions ;  otherwise  our  pious  labours  shall  find  anxiety 
in  our  graves,  and  our  best  endeavours  not  hope,  but  fear, 
a  resurrection. 

Sbot.  xiy. — ^There  is  but  one  first  cause,  and  four  second 
causes,  of  all  things.®  Some  are  without  efficient,  as  God ; 
others  without  matter,  as  angels ;  some  without  form,  as 
the  first  matter :  but  every  essence,  created  or  uncreated, 
hath  its  final  cause,  and  some  positive  end  both  of  its 
essence  and  operation.  This  is  the  cause  I  ffrope  afber  in 
the  works  of  nature ;  on  this  hangs  the  providence  of  God. 
To  raise  so  beauteous  a  structure  as  the  world  and  the 
creatures  thereof  was  but  his  art ;  but  their  sundry  and 
divided  operations,  with  their  predestinated  ends,  are  from 
the  treasury  of  his  wisdom.  In  the  causes,  nature,  and 
affections,  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  there  is 
most  excellent  speculation  ;^  but,  to  profound  farther,  and 
to  contemplate  a  reason  why  his  providence  hath  so  dis- 
posed and  ordered  their  motions  in  that  vast  circle,  as  to 
conjoin  and  obscure  each  other,  is  a  sweeter  piece  of  reason, 
and  a  diviner  point  of  philosophy.  Therefore,  sometimes, 
and  in  some  things,^  there  appears  to  me  as  much  divinity 
in  Galen  his  books,  Be  Uitu  ParUwn^  as  in  Suarez's  Meta- 
phjsicks.  Had  Aristotle  been  as  curious  in  the  enquiry  of 
this  cause  as  he  was  of  the  other,  he  had  not  left  behind 
him  an  imperfect  piece  of  philosophy,  but  an  absolute  tract 
of  divinity. 

Sect.  xv. — Raiura  nihil  agit  Jrtuira^  is  the  only  indis- 
putable axiom  in  philosophy.    There  are  no  grotesques  in 

*  fhete  iibvA  (mt  firtt  eome,  amd  fomir  teoomd  cauaUf  of  all  thinfftJ] 
Namely,  ^ficientf  maUriaif  formal,  and  final :  to  whiofa,  ae  Keck  remarks 
in  lufl  note  on  thie  passage,  Plato  adds,  for  a  fifth,^  exemplar  or  idea. 
See  also  Boethim  Jk  ConmUatione,  lib.  iii.  met  9,  and  St.  Anguttim,  lib. 
Izzdii  qtuest.  46.  Mr.  Nat.  Oaipenter,  in  his  Phdloiophia  Libera, 
'  affirmeth,  there  is  no  such  cause  as  that  which  they  call  the  jCsmij  oanse. 
— See  Oorpmter,  Philotophia  Libera,  Decad.  iii.  Ezerdt.  6. — Ed, 

'  moet  excdleiU  epeculaiion.]  Add,  "  and  most  sweet  philosophy  ; " 
from  AfS,  L. — JSd. 

aotnetimet,  and  in  etme  thinffs.]    Not  in  MSS.  W.  <C?  JR,Sd, 
z2 
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nftture ;  not  any  thing  framed  to  fill  up  empty  cantonB,  and 
unnecessary  spaces.  In  the  most  imperfect  creatures,  and 
such  as  were  not  preserved  in  the  ark,  but,  having  their 
seeds  and  principles  in  the  womb  of  nature,  are  every 
where,  where  the  power  of  the  sun  is, — in  these  is  the  wis- 
dom of  his  hand  discovered.  Out  of  this  rank  Solomon 
chose  the  object  of  his  admiration;  indeed,  what  reason 
may  not  go  to  school  to  the  wisdom  of  bees,  ants,  and 
spiders  ?  What  wise  hand  teacheth  them  to  do  what 
reason  cannot  teach  us  P^  Euder  heads  stand  amazed  at 
those  prodigious  pieces  of  nature,  whales,  elephants,  drome- 
daries, and  camels ;  these,  I  confess,  are  the  colossuses  and 
majestick  pieces  of  her  hand ;  but  in  these  narrow  engines 
there  is  more  curious  mathematicks ;  and  the  civility  of 
these  little  citizens  more  neatly  sets  forth  the  wisdom  of 
their  Maker.  Wbo  admires  not  Begio  Montanus  his  fly 
beyond  his  eagle  ;^  or  wonders  not  more  at  the  operation 
of  two  souls  in  those  little  bodies  than  but  one  in  the 
trunk  of  a  cedar  ?^  I  could  never  content  mv  contempla- 
tion with  those  general  pieces  of  wonder,  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea,  the  increase  of  Nile,  the  conversion  of 
the  needle  to  the  north ;  and  have  studied  to  match  and 
parallel  those  in  the  more  obvious  and  neglected  pieces  of 
nature  which,  without  farther  travel,  I  can  do  in  the  cosmos 
graphy  of  myself.  We  carry  with  us  the  wonders  we  seek 
without  us :  there  is  all  Africa  and  her  prodigies  in  us. 
We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece  of  nature,  whicb 

'  What  wiae  ?iand  teacketh,  <£;c.l  ThiB  Bentenoe  is  omitted  in  MS. 
L.—Ed. 

*  Who  admires  not,  dsc.'\  Du  Bartas  celebrates  the  eaffle  and  fly  of 
Begio  Montanus,  in  his  poem;  6^jonr,  6"*  semaine. — Ed. 

*  or  wmden  not  more  at  the  operation  of  two  aouU  in  tho9e  liUUhodia 
than  hit  one  in  the  trwnk  of  a  cedar,]^  That  is,  the  vegetative  ;  which, 
according  to  the  common  opinion,  iB  supposed  to  be  in  trees,  though 
the  Epicureans  and  Stoicks  would  not  allow  any  soul  in  plants  ;  but 
Empedocles  and  Plato  allowed  them  not  only  a  vegetative  soul,  but 
affirmed  them  to  be  animals.  The  Manichees  went  &rther,  and  attri- 
buted so  much  of  the  rational  soul  to  them,  that  they  acoounted 
it  homicide  to  gather  either  the  flowers  or  fruit,  as  St.  Augustine 
reports. — JT. 

In  MS,  L.  this  clause  is  added ;  "  or  what  wise  man  teacheth  them 
to  do,  what  nature  cannot  teaoh  us  I " — Ed. 
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he  that  studies  wisely  learns,  in  a  compendium,  what  others 
labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  and  endless  volume. 

Sect.  xyi. — Thus  there  are  two  books  from  whence  I  col- 
lect my  divinity.  Besides  that  written  one  of  God,  another 
of  his  servant,  nature,  that  universal  and  publick  manuscript, 
that  lies  expansed^  unto  the  eyes  of  all.  Those  that  never 
saw  him  in  the  one  have  discovered  him  in  the  other :  this 
was  the  scripture  and  theology  of  the  heathens;  the  natural 
motion  of  the  sun  made  them  more  admire  him  than  its 
supernatural  station  did  the  children  of  Israel.^  The  ordi- 
nary effects  of  nature  wrought  more  admiration  in  them 
than,  in  the  other,  all  his  miracles.  Surely  the  heathens 
knew  better  how  to  join  and  read  these  mystical  letters 
than  we  Christians,  who  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these 
common  hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  divinity  from 
the  flowers  of  nature.  Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  to  adore 
the  name  of  nature  ;  which  I  define  not,  with  the  schools, 
to  be  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest,  but  that  straight  and 
regular  line,  that  settled  and  constant  course  the  wisdom 
of  God  hath  ordained  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  according 
to  their  several  kinds.  To  make  a  revolution  every  day  is 
the  nature  of  the  sun,  because  of  that  necessary  course 
which  God  hath  ordained  it,  irom  which  it  cannot  swerve 
but  by  a  faculty  from  that  voice  which  first  did  give  it 
motion.  Now  this  course  of  nature  God  seldom  alters  or 
perverts ;  but,  like  an  excellent  artist,  hath  so  contrived  his 
work,  that,  with  the  self-same  instrument,  without  a  new 
creation,  he  may  effect  his  obscurest  designs.  Thus  he. 
sweeteneth  the  water  with  a  wood,^  preserveth  the  creatures 
in  the  ark,^  which  the  blast  of  his  mouth  might  have  as  easily 
created ; — for  God  is  like  a  skilful  geometrician,  who,  when 
more  easily,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  compass,  he  might 
describe  or  divide  a  right  line,  had  yet  rather  do  this  in  a 

*  expensed.]  Thus,  in  MS.  W.  ;  exposed,  in  Edts,  1642  and  in  MS, 
Z.  ;  expounded  in  MS.  R.  ;  expanded  in  MS.  W.  2.— Ed. 

*  did  the  diUdren  of  Itrael.]  MS.  L.  gives  thia  very  singular  read- 
ing, "did  the  wiW  Israelites. "—Ja. 

'^  with  a  toood.]  See  Exod.  xy.  25.  In  MS.  JR.  the  words  mth  a 
vood  are  omitted,  Edta.  1672  and  78  read  word. — Ed. 

*  ark.]    See  Gfen.  vii.  viii. — Ed. 
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circle  or  longer  way,  according  to  the  constituted  and  forelaid' 
principles  of  his  art :  yet  this  rule  of  his  he  doth  some- 
times pervert,  to  acquaint  the  world  with  his  pr«:t>gatiiye, 
lest  the  arrogancy  of  our  reason  should  question  his  power, 
and  conclude  he  could  not.^  And  thus  I  call  the  effects  of 
nature  the  Works  of  Gt)d,  whose  hand  and  instrument  she 
only  is ;  and  thereftyre,  to  ascribe  his  actions  unto  her  is  to 
deyolve  the  honour  of  the  principal  agent  upon  the  instru* 
ment;  which  if  with  reason  we  may  do,  then  let  our 
hammers  rise  up  and  boast  they  hare  built  our  houses,  and 
our  pens  receive  the  honour  of  our  writings.  I  hold  there 
is  a  general  beauty  in  the  works  of  God,  and  therefore  no 
deformity  in  any  kind  of  species  or  creature  whatsoever. 
I  cannot  tell  by  what  logick  we  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or  an 
elephant  ugly ;  they  being  created  in  those  outward  shapes 
and  figures  which  best  express  the  actions  of  their  inward 
forms ;  and  having  passed  that  general  visitation  of  God, 
who  saw  that  all  that  he  had  mme  was  good,  that  is,  con- 
formable to  his  will,  which  abhors  deformi^,  and  is  the  rule 
of  order  and  beauty.  There  is  no  deformity  but  in  mon- 
strosity; wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  kind  of 
beauty;  nature  so  ingeniously  contriving  the  irregular 
parts,  as  they  become  sometimes  more  remarkable  than  the 
principal  fabrick.  To  speak  yet  more  narrowly,  there  was 
never  anything  ugly  or  mis-shapen,  but  the  chaos;  wherein, 
notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly,  there  was  no  deformity, 
because  no  form ;  nor  was  it  yet  impregnate^  by  the  voice  of 
God.  Now  nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art  with 
nature;  they  being  both  the  servants  of  his  providence. 
Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were  the  world  now  as  it 
was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath 
made  one  world,  and  art  another.  In  brief,  all  things  are 
artificial ;  for  nature  is  the  art  of  Otod.^ 


*  fordaid,]  ThxiamMS,  W»;f9reiaid,inMS.L,;  c^oraaidm  Edia. 
1642.— iW. 

'  could  not.]     The  reoMinder  of  this  eeotion  is  wantiiur  in  MS» 

*  nor  woM  it  ffet  impregnate.']  In  Edt$,  1 642,  th«8e  words  are  omitted. 
In  MSS.  W,  ds  IL  there  is  a  blank  instead  of  them  ,^— thus  :  "because 
no  form by  the  voice  of  God.'*— ^li. 

'  for  natwrt  iatheartof  Chd,}    Hobbee  ha« adopted  theie  veiy  words 
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Sect.  xyii. — ^This  is  the  ordinaiy  and  open  way  of  his 
providenoe,  which  art  and  industry  have  in  good  part  dia- 
covered ;  whose  effects  we  may  foretell  without  an  oracle. 
To  foreshow  these  is  not  prophecy,  but  prognostication.' 
There  is  another  way,  fiili  of  meanders  and  labyrinths, 
whereof  the  devil  and  spirits  have  no  exact  ephemerides : 
and  that  is  a  more  particular  and  obscure  method  of  his 
providence ;  directing  the  operations  of  individual  and  single 
essences :  this  we  call  fortune ;  that  serpentine  and  crooked 
line,  whereby  he  draws  those  actions  his  wisdom  intends  in 
a  more  unknown  and  secret  way ;  this  cryptic  and  involved 
method  of  his  providence  have  I  ever  admired ;  nor  can  I 
relate  the  history  of  my  life,  the  occurrences  of  my  days,  the 
escapes,  or  dangers,  and  hits  of  chance,  with  a  bezo  Iom  manos 
to  l^ortune,  or  a  bare  gramerc^  to  my  good  stars.  Abraham 
might  have  thought  the  ram  m  the  tlScket  came  thither  by 
accident :  human  reason  would  have  said,  that  mere  chance 
conveyed  Moses  in  the  ark  to  the  sight  of  Pharoah's  daughter. 
What  a  labyrinth  is  there  in  the  story  of  Joseph !  able  to 
convert  a  stoick.  Surely  there  are  in  every  man's  life  certain 
rubs,  doublings,  and  wrenches,  which  pass  a  while  under  the 
effects  of  chance ;  but  at  the  last,  well  examined,  prove  the 
mere  hand  of  Ood.  'Twas  not  dumb  chance  that,  to  dis- 
cover  the  fougade,  or  powder  plot,  contrived  a  miscarriage 
in  the  letter.^  I  like  the  victory  of  '88  the  better  for  tlmt 
one  occurrence  which  our  enemies  imputed  to  our  dishonour, 
and  the  partiality  of  fortune ;  to  wit,  the  tempests  and  con* 

in  the  ilTBi  line  of  his  introdnctiaii  to  Lmriatkan  ;  or  tke  Matter,  Form, 
tmd  Power,  qfa  CowMwrnneaiUkf  dte, — £d. 
'  prognosHoationA  "  A  bare  prognoetication"  in  MS.  L, — Ed, 
*  *Twa8  not  dumb  chance  that,  to  diecover  the  fongade,  or  powder  plot, 
contrived  a  miscarriage  in  the  letter,]  In  the  Bdti.  1642,  and  MSS,  W, 
A  R,,  this  sentence  stands  thus':  "'Twas  not  a  mere  chance  to  discover 
the  or  powder  treason,  by  a  miscarriage  of  ike  letter."   MS.  W. 

2,  reads,  '*  'IVas  not  a  mere  chance  to  discover  the  or  powder 

treason,  contrived  by  a  miscarriage  of  the  letter/'-7-bnt  this  is,  no  doubt, 
a  fidse  reading.  The  author  meant  to  say  Twas  not  dumb  chance  that, 
to  discover  tlM  Ibuffade  or  powder  plot,  contrived  a  (i.e.  ite)  misoaniaga 
in  (i.e.  by  mMuu  of)  the  letter. 

The  term  fougade  is  thus  explained  in  Todd's  Johnson  :  "a  sort  of 
little  mine  in  the  manner  of  a  well,  scarce  more  than  ten  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  deep,  dug  under  some  work  or  fortification,  and  chai^ged  with 
barrelB  or  sacks  of  gunpowder  to  blow  it  up,  and  covered  over  with 
earth."— ^U. 
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trariety  of  winds.  King  Philip  did  not  detract  from  the 
nation,  when  he  said,  he  sent  his  armada  to  fight  with  men, 
and  not  to  combat  with  the  winds.  Where  there  is  a  mani- 
fest disproportion  between  the  powers  and  forces  of  two 
several  agents,  upon  a  maxim  of  reason  we  may  promise  the 
victory  to  the  superior:  but  when  unexpected  accidents 
slip  in,  and  unthought-of  occurrences  intervene,  these  must 
proceed  from  a  power  that  owes  no  obedience  to  those 
axioms ;  where,  as  in  the  writing  upon  the  wall,  we  may 
behold  the  hand,  but  see  not  the  spring  that  moves  it.  The 
success  of  that  pettv  province  of  Holknd  (of  which  the 
Grand  Seignior  proudly  said,  if  they  should  trouble  him,  as 
they  did  the  Spaniard,  he  would  send  his  men  with  shovels 
and  pickaxes,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea)  I  cannot  altogether 
ascribe  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people,  but  the 
mercy  of  Gk)d,  that  hath  disposed  them  to  such  a  thriving 
genius ;  and  to  the  wiU  of  his  providence,  that  dispenseth 
his  fiivour*  to  each  country  in  their  preordinate  season.  AU 
cannot  be  happy  at  once  ;  for,  because  the  glory  of  one  state 
depends  upon  the  ruin  of  another,  there  is  a  revolution  and 
vicissitude  of  their  greatness,  and  must  obey  the  swing  of 
that  wheel,®  not  moved  by  intelligences,  but  by  the  hand  of 
Gk)d,  whereby  all  estates  arise  to  their  zenith  and  vertical 
points,  according  to  their  predestinated  periods.  For  the 
lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  commonwealths  and  the  whole 
world,  run  not  upon  a  helix  that  still  enlargeth ;  but  on  a 
circle,  where,  arriving  to  their  meridian,  they  decline  in 
obscurity,  and  fall  under  the  horizon  again. 

Sect.  xvin. — These  must  not  therefore  be  named  the 
effects  of  fortune^  but  in  a  relative  way,  and  as  we  term  the 
works  of  nature.  It  was  the  ignorance  of  man's  reason  that 
begat  this  very  name,  and  by  a  careless  term  miscalled  the 
providence  of  God :  for  there  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to 

'  diapeWKth  hii  fawyur,]  Thu8  MS.  JL  <6  X.  It  10  evidenUy  the 
better  reading  ;  and  10  therefore  adopted,  though  agamst  MS,  W,  and 
all  the  editions,  which  have,  "disposeth  her  fiftvour."  MS.  W.  2,  reads, 
"  dispenseth  her  fiftvour." — Ed, 

.  *  for,  hecoMMe  ike  glwy,  Ac]  In  MS.  L.  the  passage  stands  thus  : 
''for,  besides  that  the  glory  of  one  state  depends  upon  the  ruin  of 
another,  there  is  a  revolution  and  vicissitude  of  their  greatness,  which 
must  obey  the  swing  of  that  wheel." — Ed. 

7  fortune.]  Nature,  in  EdU.  1642,  and  in  MSS.  W.  A  H.r-Ed. 
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operate  in  a  loose  and  straggling  way ;  nor  any  effect  what- 
soeTer  but  hath  its  warrant  from  some  universal  or  superior 
cause.  'Tis  not  a  ridiculous  devotion  to  say  a  prayer  Before 
a  game  at  tables ;  for,  even  in  sortileges^  and  matters  of 
greatest  uncertainty,  there  is  a  settled  and  preordered  course 
of  effects.  It  is  we  that  are  blind,  not  rortune.  Because 
our  eye  is  too  dim  to  discover  the  mystery  of  her  effects,  we 
foolishly  paint  her  blind,  and  hoodwink  the  providence  of 
the  Almighty.  I  cannot  justify  that  contemptible  proverb, 
that  ^*  fools  only  are  fortunate  ;"  or  that  insolent  parodox, 
that ''  a  wise  man  is  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune ;"  much  less 
those  opprobrious  epithets  of  poets, — ^whore,  bawd,  and 
strumpet.*  'Tis,  I  confess,  the  common  fate  of  men  of 
singular  gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of  those  of  fortune ; 
which  doth  not  any  way  deject  the  spirit  of  wiser  judgments 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  justice  of  this  proceeding ; 
and,  being  enriched  with  higher  donatives,  cast  a  more  care- 
less eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  It  is  a  most  unjust 
ambition,  to  desire  to  engross  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty, 
not  to  be  content  with  the  goods  of  mind,  without  a  posses- 
sion of  those  of  body  or  fortune :  and  it  is  an  error,  worse 
than  heresy,  to  adore  these  complimental  and  circumstantial 
pieces  of  felicity,  and  undervalue  those  perfections  and 
essential  points  of  happiness,  wherein  we  resemble  our 
Maker.  To  wiser  desires  it  is  satisfaction  enough  to  deserve, 
though  not  to  enjoy,  the  favours  of  fortune.  Let  providence 
provide  for  fools :  'tis  not  partiality,  but  equity,  in  God,  who 
deals  with  us  but  as  our  natural  parents.  Those  that  are 
able  of  body  and  mind  he  leaves  to  their  deserts ;  to  those 
of  weaker  merits  he  imparts  a  larger  portion ;  and  pieces  out 
the  defect  of  one  by  the  excess  of  the  other.  Thus  have  we 
no  just  quarrel  with  nature  for  leaving  us  naked ;  or  to  envy 
the  horns,  hoofs,  skins,  and  furs  of  other  creatures ;  being 
provided  with  reason,  that  can  supply  them  all.^  We  need 
not  labour,  with  so  many  arguments,  to  confute  judicial 

*  wrtileget.]  See  this  subject  treated  in  a  masterly  maimer,  in 
Gataker's  treatise  on  Lots. — J.  C. 

*  fMtdi  len,  Ac]  In  MS.  L,  the  passage  stands  thus,  "  much  less 
that  scurrilous  language  of  poets,  that  Fortune  is  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a 
strumpet." — Ed, 

^  thai  eon  mfply  thm  oil.]    Here  terminates  MS.  L.—Ed, 
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astrology ;  for,  if  there  be  a  truth  therein,  it  doth  not  injure 
divinity.  If  to  be  bom  under  Mercury  disposeth  us  to  be 
witty ;  under  Jupiter  to  be  wealthy ;  I  do  not  owe  a  knee 
unto  these,  but  unto  that  merciful  hand  that  hath  ordered 
my  indifferent  and  uncertain  nativity  imto  such  benevolous 
aspects.  Those  that  hold,  that  all  things  are  governed  by 
fortune,  had  not  erred,  had  they  not  persisted  there.  The 
Bomans,  that'  erected  a  temple  to  Fortune,  acknowledged 
therein,  though  in  a  blinder  way,  somewhat  of  divinity  ;  for, 
in  a  wise  supputation,  all  things  begin  and  end  in  the 
Almighty.  There  is  a  nearer  way  to  heaven  than  Homer's 
chain;*  an  easy  logick  may  conjoin  a  heaven  and  earth  in 
one  argument,  and,  with  less  than  a  sorites,^  resolve  all 
things  to  God.  For  though  we  christen  effects  by  their 
most  sensible  and  nearest  causes,  yet  is  God  the  true  and 
infallible  cause  of  all ;  whose  concourse,  though  it  be  general, 
yet  doth  it  subdivide  itself  into  the  particular  actions  of 
every  thing,  and  is  that  spirit,  by  which  each  singular  essence 
not  only  subsists,  but  performs  its  operation. 

Sect.  xix.  The  bad  construction  and  perverse  comment 
on  these  pair  of  second  causes,  or  visible  hands  of  God,  have 
perverted^  the  devotion  of  many  unto  atheism;  who,  for- 
getting the  honest  advisees  of  faith,  have  listened  unto  the 
conspiracy  of  passion  and  reason.  I  have  therefore  always 
endeavoured  to  eompoae  those  feuds  and  angry  dissensions 
between  affection,  faith,  and  reason :  for  there  is  in  our  soul 
a  kind  of  triumvirate,  or  triple  f^overnment  of  three  com- 
petitors, which  distracts  the  peace  of  this  our  commonwealth 
not  less  than  did  that  other^  the  state  of  Bome. 

As  reason  is  a  rebel  unto  faith,  so  passion  unto  reason. 
As  the  propositions  of  faith  seem  absurd  unto  reason,  so 
the  theorems  of  reason  unto  passion  and  both  unto  reason ; 
yet  a  modetrate  and  peaceable  discretion  may  so  state  and 
order  the  matter,  that  they  may  be  all  kings,  and  yet  make 
but  one  monarchy :  every  one  exercising  his  sovereignty  and 

*  ffomer^8  chain,]  See  ffomer^s  Iliad,  viii.  U.—PUUon,  Tfteat,  voL 
ii.  p.  71.     Ed,  BipofU.  Lueiawi  Jnp.  Trag.  A^.-^Ed, 

*  a  iorilnA  Thus  in  Ed,  1642,  C.  and  in  the  Mthorized  editions  :— 
Ed.  1642,  W.hBBM  Aiorites, 

A  toriteB  is  an  argument  where  one  proposition  is  aocnmnlaied  on 
another. — Ed, 

*  notUnthandidthatother,]    Vide  ^/or.  Ub.  iv.  o^.  C.—Htf. 
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prerogative  in  a  due  time  and  place,  aocording  to  the 
restraint  and  limit  of  circumstance.  There  are,  as  in  ^bi- 
losophj,  so  in  divinity,  sturdy  doubts,  and  boisterous  objec- 
tions, wberewitb  the  unhappiness  of  our  knowledge  too 
nearly  acquainteth  us.  More  of  these  no  man  hath  known 
than  myself;  which  I  confess  I  conquered,  not  in  a  martial 
posture,  but  on  mv  knees.*  For  our  endeavours  are  not 
only  to  combat  with  doubts,  but  always  to  dispute  with  the 
devil.  The  villany  of  that  spirit  takes  a  hint  of  infidelity 
from  our  studies ;  and,  by  demonstrating  a  neutrality  in  one 
way,  makes  us  mistrust  a  miracle  in  another.  Thus,  having 
perused  the  Archidoxes,  and  read  the  secret  sympathies^  of 
things,  he  would  dissuade  my  belief  from  the  miracle  of  the 
brazen  serpent  ;^  make  me  conceit  that  image  worked  by 
sympathy,  and  was  but  an  Egyptian  trick,  to  cure  their 
diseases  without  a  miracle.  Again,  having  seen  some 
experiments  of  bitumen,^  and  having  read  far  more  of 
naphtha,^  he  whispered  to  my  curiosity  the  fire  of  the  altar 

*  hnamJ]  The  remainder  of  the  section  is  wanting  in  Bdtt,  1642,  and 
in  Mas.  W.  Jk  JL—Ed, 

*  Thutf  having  penned,  Ac]  ParaoeUinBy  and  many  others,  have  writ 
upon  this  subject,  and  pretended  to  cure  wounds  by  anointing  the  instru- 
ment that  made  them  with  a  certain  ointment.  Our  countryman,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  upon  this  subject,  entitled, 
A  JDueemrm  upon  the  Sifmpathaic  Powder,  wherein  he  relates  yery  many 
strange  stories  of  its  wonderful  effects. — Edit.  1736. 

*  he  would  dismade  my  bdief,  dErc]  See  Cfoquaum,  in  Aug.  De  CivitcUe 
Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  S.—K. 

*  bUumen.]  The  common  aaphaltum,  or  Jew's  pitch,  is  proper 
bitumen.  It  is  commonly  used  for  paying  the  seams  of  vessels  on  the 
Dead  Sea^  and  in  the  Levant ;  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in 
embalming  mummies^  as  we  shall  take  another  occasion  to  observe.— jSU. 

^  naph&a.]  Naphtha  is  a  bituminous  oil,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
thin,  fluid,  light,  transparent,  odoriferous,  unctuous  to  the  touc^,  and 
very  inflammable.  By  long  exposure  to  air,  and  other  circumstances, 
it  passes  into  a  second  variety,  called  petrolium. — Ed. 

"  Elle  peut  de  loin  attirer  le  feu  k  soi,  enflammant  tout  ensemble  Fair, 
qui  est  Ik  auz  environs  ;  et  mdme  elle  peut  br&ler  au  milieu  de  Teau. 
C'^toit  la  ooutume  de  s'en  servir  en  Sidle  dans  lee  lantemes,  au  lieu 
dliuile.  Plutarque  raconte,  dans  la  Vie  d' Alexandre  le  Grand,  que  les 
Babyloniens  lui  y  voulant  fiure  voir  la  foroe  de  ce  naphtha^  en  avoient 
seme  ou  jet^  quelquee  gouttes  dans  quelquee  rues  de  la  ville,  et  princi- 
palement  aux  environs  de  son  palais,  et  que  venant  Ik  auprte  avdc  un 
flambeau,  il  oommenca  k  brCkler  et  k  s'enflammer  tellement,  que  toutes 
les  rues  qui  en  ^lent  parsem^  toutes  paroissoient  en  fen  et  en 
"  -Fr.  Tr, 
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xnigbt  be  natural,  and  bade  me  mistrast  a  miracle  in  Elias, 
when  be  intrenched  the  altar  round  with  water :  for  that 
inflammable  substance  yields  not  easily  unto  water,  but 
flames  in  the  arms  of  its  antagonist.^  And  thus  would  he 
inveigle  my  belief  to  think  the  combustion  of  Sodom  might 
be  natural,^  and  that  there  was  an  asphaltick  and  bituminous 
nature  in  that  lake  before  the  fire  of  Gt)morrah.'  I  know 
that  manna  is  now  plentifully  gathered  in  Calabria;  and 
Josephufl  tells  me,  in  nis  days  it  was  as  plentiful  in  Arabia. 
The  devil  therefore  made  the  query,  '*  where  was  then  the 
miracle  in  the  days  of  Moses  ?  "  The  Israelites  saw  but  that, 
in  his  time,  which  the  natives  of  those  coimtries  behold  in 
ours.  Thus  the  devil  played  at  chess  with  me,  and,  yielding 
a  pawn,  thought  to  gam  a  queen  of  me ;  taking  advanti^e 
or  my  honest  endeavours ;  and,  whilst  I  laboured  to  raise 
the  structure  of  my  reason,  he  strove  to  imdermine  the 
edifice  of  my  faith. 

Sect.  xx. — Neither  had  these  or  any  other  ever  such 
advantage  of  me,  as  to  incline  me  to  any  point  of  infidelity 
or  desperate  positions  of  atheism ;  for  I  have  been  these 
many  years  of  opinion  there  was  never  any.  Those  that 
held  religion  was  the  difierence  of  man  from  beasts,  have 
spoken  probably,  and  proceed  upon  a  principle  as  inductive 
as  the  other.  That  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  that  denied  the 
providence  of  Qod,  was  no  atheism,  but  a. magnificent  and 
high-straiQed  conceit  of  his  majesty,  which  he  deemed  too 
sublime  to  mind  the  trivial  actions  of  those  inferior  creatures. 
That  fatalnecessity  of  thestoicks  is  nothing  but  the  immutable 
law  of  his  will.  Those  that  heretofore  denied  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been  condemned  but  as  hereticks ; 
and  those  that  now  deny  our  Saviour,  though  more  than 
hereticks,  are  not  so  much   as  atheists :  for,  though  they 

"  and  hade  fMmiitrtul a  miracle  in  EIxom,  <£;c.]  The  hifltoir  is  1  Kingt 
xviiL  It  should  be  Elijah.  The  author,  in  Faeudodox.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
15,  showeth  it  was  not  perfonned  naturally  ;  it  was  (as  he  saith)  a  per- 
fect miracle. — K. 

*  the  conUnuHan  of  Sodom  might  be  fuUwral.]  Qm,  xix.  24. — ^Vide  et 
iSera6<m«m,  1.  zvi.  Toe.  Hist.  lib.  y.  ch.  7.  JSdimm,  Ed,  Salmae,  c  36, 
L^IUneraaio  di  Ludov,  di  BarOiemOf  lib.  i.  cap.  6. — Ed. 

>  bitvminout  nature  in  theU  lake  before  the  fire,  <Crc.]  Strabo,  in  his  16th 
chapter,  says,  "  It  was  reported  that  this  lake  was  not  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  followed  by  an  earthquake." — Ed* 
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deny  two  persons  in  the  Trinity,  tliej  hold,  as  we  do,  there 
is  but  one  Gk)d. 

That  villain  and  secretair  of  hell,  that  composed  that 
miscreant  piece  of  the  three  impostors,  though  divided  from 
all  religions,  and  neither  Jew,  Turk,  nor  Christian,  was 
not  a  positive  atheist.  I  confess  every  country  hath  its 
Machiavel,  every  age  its  Lucian,  whereof  common  heads  must 
not  hear,  nor  more  advanced  judgments  too  rashly  venture 
on»  It  is  the  rhetorick  of  Satan ;  and  may  pervert  a  loose 
or  prejudicate  belief. 

Sect.  xxi. — I  confess  I  have  perused  them  all,  and  can 
discover  nothing  that  may  startle  a  discreet  belief;  yet  are 
their  heads  carried  off  with  the  wind  and  breath  of  such 
motives.  I  remember  a  doctor  in  physick,  of  Italy,  who 
could  not  perfectly  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
because  Galen  seemed  to  make  a  doubt  thereof.  With 
another  I  was  familiarly  acquainted,  in  France,  a  divine, 
and  a  man  of  singular  parts,  that  on  the  same  point  was 
so  plunged  and  gravelled  with  three  lines  of  Seneca,^  that 
all  our  antidotes,  drawn  from  both  Scripture  and  philosophy, 
could  not  expel  the  ^ison  of  his  error.  There  are  a  set  of 
heads  that  can  credit  the  relations  of  mariners,  yet  ques- 
tion the  testimonies  of  Saint  Paul:  and  peremptorily 
-maintain^  the  traditions  of  JEllian  or  Pliny ;  yet,  m  his- 
tories of  Scripture,  raise  queries  and  objections :  believing 
no  more  than  they  can  parallel  in  humane  authors.  I  con- 
fess there  are,  in  Scripture,  stories  that  do  exceed  the  fables 
of  poets,^  and,  to  a  captious  reader,  sound  Hke  Guragantua 

•  three  linet  of  SenecaJ]  viz. — 

An  toti  morimTiT  f  nnllaque  pan  manet 

Nostri, 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaque  mors  nihil. 
Mors  individaa  est  noxia  oorpori, 
Neo  paroens  animas. 

*  perempUfHly  nwintcrin,  dfcJ]  See  this  ai*g^ument  used  by  Bishop 
WaAmrton,  towards  the  dose  d  the  dedication  of  his  Divine  Zegatum. 
—J.  a 

4  there  are,  m  Seriptwre,  tloriee  that  do  exceed  the  fablea  of  poets.]  So 
the  author  of  Belig,  LaXci  "  Gerte  mira  admodnm  in  8.  S.  plusqnam 
in  reli<}i]i8  omnibus  historiis  traduntur ;  **  (and  then  he  concludes  him- 
self with  the  author)  **  Sed  qus  non  retundnnt  intellectnm,  sed 
ezeroent.— iT. 
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or  Bevu>  Search  all  ihe  legends  of  times  past,  and  the 
fabulous  conceits  of  these  present,  and  'twiU  be  hard  to 
find  one  that  deserres  to  carry  the  buckler  unto  Sampson ; 
jet  is  all  this  of  an  easj  possibilitj,  if  we  conceive  a  diyine 
concourse,  or  an  influence  but  from  the  little  finger  of  the 
Almighty.  It  ie  impossible  that,  either  in  the  discourse  of 
man  or  in  the  infallible  roice  of  Gk)d,  to  the  weakness  of 
our  apprehensions  there  should  not  appear  irregubiritieB, 
eontradictions,  and  antinomies :  myself  could  show  a  cata- 
logue of  doubts,  never  yet  imagined  nor  questioned,  as 
I  know,  which  are  not  resolved  at  the  first  hearing ;  not 
fiuitastick  <}ueries  or  objections  of  air ;  for  I  cannot  hear  of 
atoms  in  divinity.  I  can  read  the  history  of  the  pigeon 
that  was  sent  out  of  the  ark,  and  returned  no  more^  yet  not 
question  how  she  found  out  her  mate  that  was  left  behind  : 
tnat  Lazarus  was  raised  from  ihe  dead,  yet  not  demand  where, 
in  the  interim,  his  soul  awaited;  or  raise  a  law-case, 
whether  his  heir  might  lawfully  detain  his  inheritance 
bequeathed  unto  him  by  his  death,  and  he,  though  restored 
to  life,  have  no  plea  or  title  unto  his  former  possessions. 
Whether  Eve  was  firamed  out  of  the  left  side  of  Adam, 
I  dispute  not ;  because  I  stand  not  yet  assured  which  is  the 
right  side  of  a  man ;  or  whether  there  be  any  such  dis- 
tinction in  nature.  That  she  was  edified  out  of  the  rib  of 
Adam,  I  believe ;  yet  raise  no  question  who  shall  arise  with 
that  rib  at  the  resurrecticm.*  Whether  Adam  was  an  her- 
mi^hrodite,  as  the  rabbins  contend  upon  the  letter  of  the 
text ;  because  it  is  contrary  to  reascm,  there  should  be  an 
hermaphrodite  before  there  was  a  woman,  or  a  composition 
of  two  natures,  before  there  was  a  second  composed.^ 
Likewise,  whether  the  world  was  created  in  autumn,  sum- 
mer, or  the  spring  ;^  because  it  was  created  in  them  all : 

*  Oaragantua  or  Bern.']  For  the  fonner  see  Rmbdaia  ;  for  the  latter, 
Bkfr  Bevit  of  Southampton. — Bd, 

•  That  she  wot  ediied^  <frc.]  This  sentenoe  is  wanting  in  SdU.  1642, 
andin  MSS,  W.AR. 

On  the  subject,  see  Pmudodoxia  Epidemica,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. — Bd. 

^  at  the  rabbifu,  Jbe.]    Wanting  in  MS.  R.-^Bd. 

^  whether  the  world  wot  created  in  enOufnn,  nmmer  or  the  iprtn^.] 
Two  learned  poets  of  antiquity  are  of  opinion  that  it  begins  in  spring ; — 
Lucretiw,  lib.  ▼.  800,  816  ,<—  Virgil.  Ckorg.  lib.  ii.  SS5.  But  there  is  a 
difference  respecting  it  among  chnrch  doctors  ;  some  agreeing  with  these 
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for,  whaisoeyer  sign  the  sun  posseBsetli,  those  four  seasons 
are  actually  existent.  It  is  toe  nature  of  this  luminary  to 
^stinguish  the  several  seasons  of  the  year;  all  which  it 
makes  at  one  time  in  the  whole  earth,  and  sucoessiye  in  any 
part  thereof.  There  are  a  bundle  of  curiosities,  not  only  in 
philosophy,  but  in  divinity,  proposed  and  discussed  by  men 
of  most  supposed  abilities,  wnich  indeed  are  not  worthy  our 
vacant  hours,  much  less  our  serious  studies.  Pieces  only- 
fit  to  be  placed  in  Fantagruers  library,^  or  bound  up  with 
TartaretuB,  De  Modo  Vaeandi? 

8ect.  xxn. — ^These  are  niceties  that  become  not  those 
that  peruse  so  serious  a  mystery.  There  are  others  more 
generally  questioned,  and  called  to  the  bar,  yet,  methinks, 
of  an  easy  and  possible  truth. 

'Tis  ridiculous  to  put  off  ot  drown  the  general  flood 

poets,  and  aome  affiunmng  the  time  to  be  aatiunn.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
was  not  created  in  any  one,  bat  in  all,  of  the  seasons,  as  the  author  suth 
here,  and  hath  shown  at  Iwge,  PteuAodox,  Epid,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. — K. 

'  tn  Pcmiagrud'i  lilnury^  That  of  St.  Victor,  described  by  Panta- 
gruel,  Babd,  torn.  u.  cap.  7.—Bd. 

'  or  bound  up  with  TartarehUf  De  Modo  Gaoandi.]  Hie  work  here 
alluded  to,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  imaginary  work  here 
alluded  to.  Is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  French  commentator  on  the  works  of 
Kabelais.  "  (Pierre  IVurtaret).  B  fikudroit  recourir  aux  regltres  de  la 
Sorbonne  pour  pouToir  dire  an  juste  en  quel  terns  viToit  oe  dodeur,  dont 
tout  le  m^rito  consista  autrefois  k  raffiner  encore  et  k  ench^rir  sur  les 
ridicules  subtilit^  de  Jean  Soot,  dans  une  infinite  de  questions 
gttodlibSiairet  et  autres  mati^res,  oh  Tartaret  s'ezOTp  avec  tant  de 
i^m^t^,  souvent  m^me  svec  tant  d'impi^,  que  H.  Etienne  met  le 
Sorboniste  Tartaret  au  nombre  de  oes  malheureux  qui  arec  le  tems 
avoient  &it  reyivro  par  leurs  Merits  le  detestable  ivtmgile  €Umd  qu*an- 
dennement  les  moines  mendians  oppos^rent  aux  Yaudois  et  k  leur 
doctrine.  Les  Contes  d'Eutrapel,  chap.  26,  parlent  d'nne  dispute  de 
oe  Tartaret  a^eo  Mandeston,  autre  qmdHbitaire  de  cette  maison,  sur 
la  prononciation  du  mot  miAt,  laquelle  dispute  ftit  assoupie  par  le  gram- 
mairien  Caillard.  8eroit-oe  par  rapport  aux  ordures  et  aux  blaspbdmes 
qui  ^tMent  sortis  en  si  mnd  nombre  de  la  plume  et  de  la  bouohe  de 
Tartaret,  ou  k  propes  <k  la  vicieuse  costume  qn'avoit  peut^tre  ce 
docteur,  de  dire  et  d'forire  cAt  pour  hi  dans  le  mot  mtA»,  que  Rabelais 
lui  attribue  un  livre  d'un  s^'et  n  Tikdn  %  L'un  et  I'autre  est  possible ; 
mais  selon  moi  Tauteur  Vj  oonsid^  principalement  comme  d&oiple  de 
oe  mdme  Jean  Soot  qu'ea  egaid  aux  soaadalenses  mati^res  par  lui 
remu6e8,  le  peintre  Holbein  avoit  dijk  plaisamment  represents,  oomme 
rendimt  Tame  par  la  bouche,  sous  la  figure  d'un  en&nt  thuUa  eactmHt 
lofficalia"  Lee  cravres  de  Pierre  Tartaret  ftirent  rSimprimte  in  Sro.  k 
I^on,  ran  1621.->J2(iMm,  torn.  ii.  cap.  7.  Amtt,  l^ll.^Sd. 
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of  Noah,  in  that  particular  iiiundation  of  Deucalion.' 
That  there  was  a  deluge  once  seems  not  to  me  so  great  a 
miracle  as  that  there  is  not  one  always/''  How  all  the  kinds 
of  creatures,  not  only  in  their  own  bulks,  but  with  a  com- 
petency of  food  and  sustenance,  might  be  preserved  in  one 
ark,  and  within  the  extent  of  three  hundred  cubits,  to  a 
reason  that  rightly  examines  it,  will  appear  very  feasible.^ 
There  is  another  secret,  not  contained  in  the  Scripture, 
which  is  more  hard  to  comprehend,  and  put  the  honest 
Eather  to  the  refuge  of  a  miracle  ;^  and  that  is,  not  only 
how  the  distinct  pieces  of  the  world,  and  divided  islands, 
should  be  first  planted  by  men,  but  inhabited  bv  tigers, 
panthers,  and  bears.  How  America  abounded  with  beasts 
of  prey,  and  noxious  animals,  yet  contained  not  in  it  that 
necessary  creature,  a  horse,  is  very  strange.^  By  what  pas- 
sage those,  not  only  birds,  but  dangerous  and  unwelcome 
beasts,  came  over.  How  there  be  creatures  there,*  which 
are  not  foimd  in  this  triple  continent.  AH  which  must 
needs  be  strange  unto  us,  that  hold  but  one  ark ;  and  that 
the  creatures  began  their  progress  from  the  mountains  of 
Ararat/    They  who,  to  salve  this,  would  make  the  deluge 

*  *Tis  ridicvloua,  «£«.]  Lucian's  description  of  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
«o  strikingly  accords,  in  its  particulars,  with  the  Mosaick  account  of  the 
deluge,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  refer  the  two  narrations  to  the  same 
event. — Ed. 

*  seems  not  to  me,  dsc]  H  n*est  pas  besoiade  douter,  qu*en  plusieuTB 
places  du  monde  la  mer  est  plus  haute  que  la  terree-ferme ;  de  fiifon  qua 
c'eet  une  merveille,  qu'on  n'entende  pas  parler  davantage  de  oi^uges : 


notre  Hollande  est  si  basse,  qu'elle  pourroit  6tre  enti^rement  engloutie  en 
pen  de  temps  de  la  mer,  si  elle  n  en  6toit  emptehde  par  les  dunes  de 
sable,  les  digues,  lee  moulins,  et  les  icluses. — Fr,  Tr. 

*  feasible.]  On  the  contrary,  EdU.  1642  read  difficuU  ;  and  M8S.  W. 
A  R,  read,  dJifiaU,—Ed, 

^  and  put  the  honest  Father  to  the  refuge  of  a  mirade.]  This  honest 
&ther  was  St.  Augustine,  who  delivers  his  opinion,  that  it  might  be 
miraculously  done,  De  Civ,  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  7 ;  but  saith  not  that 
it  could  not  be  done  without  a  miracle. — K. 

*  is  very  strangej  These  words  are  omitted  in  £dts.  1642  and  MS. 
W.,  W.2<b  JL—£d, 

'  How  there  be  creatures  there,]  In  £dU.  1642  and  MS.  W.  the  passage 
is  thus :  ''  How  thereby  creatures  are  there." — Ed, 

^  There  is  another  secret,  Jsc]  The  diffusion  of  the  animal  creation 
over  the  fistoe  of  the  earth  does  indeed  involve  a  most  interesting  and 
difficult  inquixy.   Whence  came  the  innumerable  tribes  of  human  Imngs, 
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particular,  proceed  upon  a  principle  that  I  can  no  way 
grant ;  not  only  uponjthe  negative  of  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
of  mine  own  reason,  whereby  I  can  make.it  probable  that 
the  world  was  as  well  peopled  in  the  time  of  Noah  as  in 
ours ;  and  fifteen  hundred  years,  to  people  the  world,  as 
full  a  time  for  them  as  four  thousand  years  since  have  been 
to  us.^  There  are  other  assertions  and  common  tenets 
drawn  firom  Scripture,  and  generally  believed  as  Scripture,* 
whereunto,  notwithstanding,  I  would  never  betray  the 
liberty  of  my  reason.  'Tis  a  postulate  to  me,  that  Methu- 
salem  was  the  longest  lived  of  all  the  children  of  Adam ; 
4md  no  man  will  be  able  to  prove  it ;  when,  &om  the  pro* 
cess  of  the  text,  I  can  manifest  it  may  be  otherwise.  ^ 
That  Judas  perished  by  hanging  himself,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  Scripture :  though,  in  one  place,  it  seems  to  affirm 

diversified  in  form,  complexion,  and  character,  which  inhabit  every 
-continent  and  island  of  our  globe  ?  Whence  the  myriads  of  animalsy 
and  birds,  and  lesser  creatures,  which  eveiywhere  teem  in  the  most 
astonishing  profusion  and  variety ;  peopling  its  mountains,  and  plains, 
and  forests,  and  glittering  on  its  surnce  ?  Who  can  solve  the  problem  ? 
Who  will  undertake  to  make  out  successive  returns  of  this  mighty  popu- 
lation, to  mark  out  the  progress  of  its  migrations,  and  trace  back  its 
genealogies  through  a  succession  of  4000  years,  up  to  its  cradle,  the 
ark,  reposing  on  the  summit  of  Ararat,  amidst  the  silence  of  universal 
desolation  ?  It  is  a  question  about  which  so  little  is  known,  and  so 
much  must  depend  on  conjecture,  that  it  seems  rather  calculated  for  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  or  even  the  indulgence  of  scepticism,  than  likely 
to  lead  to  the  development  of  truth.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
to  us  the  difficulty  seems  the  same,  whether  the  deluge  existed  or  not ; 
whether  we  suppose  the  migration  to  have  proceed^  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Ararat  or  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  French  translator  quaintly  remarks  :  "II  y  a  eu  beauooup  de 
personnesqui  ont  brouill^  beauooup  de  papier,  pour  trouver  la  verity  de 
oette  affitire ;  mais  il  n'y  a  personne  qui  en  ait  pu  jamais  trouver  une 
parfitite  assurance,  ou  certitude." 

Moltkenius  quotes  Tostatutf  in  Oen.  chap.  8. 

Among  the  principal  writers  of  our  own  country  on  the  deluge,  and 
questions  connected  with  it,  we  may  enumerate  Delany,  A.  Fuller^^ 
Cockbum,  Burnet,  Whiston,  Bryant,  Catcott>  Cumberland,  Hnrdis, 
Hutchinson,  Ray,  Shuckford,  &c. — Ed. 

See  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  lilanda,  and  Works,  vol.  viiu 
p.  279. 

^  cmdfiftem  hwndred  years,  AcA  See  Pseudod.  £pid.  lib.  vi.  c.  6. — K. 

'  generally  bdievedae Scripture.}  Not  in  MS.  IL  butin  Jf<Sf.  W.  2.-^Ed, 

*  *Ti9  a  poetuiate  to  me,  tka$  Mefhiuakm,  dsc.]  See  Pteudod.  Bpid^ 
lib.  Til.  cap.  3. — K. 

TOXi.  U.  2  A 
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it,  and,  hj  a  doubtful  word,  hath  given  occasion  to  titmslate 
it ;  yet,  in  another  place,  in  a  more  punctual  description, 
it  makes  it  improbable,  and  seems  to  overthrow  it.^  That 
our  fathers,  after  the  flood,  erected  the  tower  of  Babel,^ 
to  preserve  themselves  against  a  second  deluge,  is  generally 
opinioned  and  believed ;  yet  is  there  another  intention  of 
theirs  expressed  in  Scripture.  Besides,  it  is  improbable, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  place ;  that  is,  a  plam  in  the 
land  of  Shinar.  These  are  no  points  of  faith ;  and  there- 
fore may  admit  a  free  dispute.  There  are  yet  others,  and 
those  familiarly  concluded  fit>m  the  text,  wherein  (under 
favour)  I  see  no  consequence.^  The  church  of  Bome  con- 
fldently  proves  the  opinion  of  tutelary  angels,  from  that 
answer,  when  Peter  knocked  at  the  door,  'Tis  not  he,  but 
his  angel ;  that  is,  might  some  say,  his  messenger,  or  some- 
body from  him;    for  so  the  original  signifies;  and  is  as 

'  That  Judas  periakad  by  hanging  himsdf,  there  ia  no  ceiiainty  in  Serip- 
Unrtj  <itc.]  The  doubt  arifles  from  the  word  cnrityiaTc,  in  Matthew 
xxvii.  5,  which  dgnifieth  sufiboation  as  weU  as  hanging  ;  but  Emamns 
transUtes  it  "  abiens  laqueo  se  aospendit."  The  words  in  the  Acts  are, 
"  When  he  had  thrown  down  himself  headlong,  he  burst  in  the  midst^ 
and  aU  his  bowels  gashed  out  :*'  whioh  seems  to  differ  much  from  the 
expression  of  Matthew,  yet  the  ancient  writers  and  &therB  of  the 
church  do  unanimously  agree  that  he  was  hanged.  Some  are  so  par- 
ticular, that  they  eren  mention  that  it  was  with  a  cord,  on  a  fig-tree, 
the  day  after  the  kiss,  &c.  ;  but  there  are  two,  that  is,  Euthymius  and 
(Ecumenius,  who  assert  that  hanging  did  not  kill  him  ;  but  that  either 
the  rope  broke,  or  that  he  was  cut  down,  and  afterwards  cast  hinudf 
down  headlong,  as  it  is  related  in  the  before-mentioned  place  of  the 
Acts.  And  this  may  serre  to  reooocile  these  two  seemingly  diasgceeing 
Scriptures. — K, 

SKeok,  in  quoting  from  the  Acts,  c  i.  v.  18,  evidently  used  the  Genera 
translation,  whieh  diffors  y^rj  m^erially  from  the  commonlv  used  ver- 
sion. See  RoaaymiOUer,  Sdol,  in  loc.,  and  P$eud.  Epid,  lib,  'vii. 
cap.  11.—^. 

*  That  owrfaiheny  after  the  jlood,  erected  the  tower  of  Bakd.]  For  thia 
see  what  the  author  saith  in  Us  Patvd,  Epidemic,  lib.  vii.  xsap.  6.— 'JT. 

Josephns  t^oigne,  AnUgtiiiaimn  Jwiaiearwn,  lib.  i.  qu'ils  comnHWi- 
Cerent  cet  ouvnge  afin  qu'un  nouveau  ddluge  ne  vint  pas  i  lee  en- 
dommager. — Fr.  3v. 

*  e(msequenee,]  Add,  from  the  BdU,  1642,  and  MSS.  W,4sR.,  the 
following  clause  :  "  as,  to  prove  the  Trinity  from  the  speedi  of  God,,  in 
the  plund  number,— /octamms  homiMm,  '  let  us  make  man,'  which  is 
but  the  common  style  of  prinees  and  men  of  eminenoy,~^he  that  shall 
read  one  of  his  nujes^s  proclamations,  may  with  the  same  ogiek  eon- 
dude,  there  be  two  kings  m  England." — Ed. 
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likely  to  be  tlie  doubtful  Emily's  meaning.  This  exposition 
I  once  suggested  to  a  young  divine,  that  answered  upon 
this  point ;  to  which  I  remember  the  Franciscan  opponent 
replied  no  more,  but,  that  it  was  a  new,  and  no  authentick 
interpretation. 

Sect,  ioliii. — ^These  are  but  the  conclusions  and  falHble 
discourses  of  man  upon  the  word  of  God ;  for  such  I  do 
believe  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  yet,  were  it  of  man,  I  could 
not  choose  but  say,  it  was  the  most  singular  and  superlative 
piece  that  hath  been  extant  since  the  creation.  Were  I 
a  pagan,  I  should  not  refrain  the  lecture  of  it ;  and  cannot 
but  commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolemy,  th4t  thought  not 
his  library  complete  witisiout  it.  The  Alcoran^  of  the 
Turks  (I  speak  without  prejudice)  is  an  ill-composed  piece, 
containing  in  it  vain  and  ridiculous  errors  in  philosophy, 
impossibilities,  fictions,  and  vanities  beyond  laughter, 
mamtained  by  evident  and  open  sophisms,  the  policy  of 
ignorance,  deposition  of  universities,  and  banishment  of 
learning.  This  hath  gotten  foot  by  arms  and  violence: 
that,  without  a  blow,  Imth  dis8emina]ked  itself^  through  the 
whole  earth.  It  is  not  unremarkable,  what  Philo  first 
observed,  that  the  law  of  Moses  continued  two  thousand 
years  without  the  least  alteration;  whereas,  we  see,  the 
laws  of  other  eommonwealtlffi  do  alter  with  occasions :  and 
even  those,  that  pretended  their  original  from  some  divi- 
nity, to  have  vanished  without  trace  or  memory.  I  believe, 
besides  Zoroaster,  there  were  divers  others  that  writ  before 
Moses  ;^  who,  notwithstanding,  have  sufTered  the  common 

'  and  eatmot  hvA  eommmid,  <ftc.]  In  MS.  R.  a  blank  ocean  m  the 
middle  of  this  pasange,  thus :  "And  cannot  but  commend  the  judgement 
of  Ptolemy,  that  thought  the  Alcoran,  Ac."    In  MS,  W. 

it  stands  thus,  "  And  eannot  but  commend  the  judgement  of  Ptolemy, 
that  thouffht  the  Alcofan,  kc." — JEd. 

^  bamJkmeiU  of  Itamimg.  This  hath  gotten  foot  hy  arms  and  mdmoe  : 
that,  without  a  Mow,  hath  diflieminated  Usdf]  We  follow  MS.  W,  m 
plaomg  a  period  afiOT  "learning  " — ;  but  have  ventured  to  differ  from 
all  the  editions  and  M8S.  by  transposing  this  and  that,  because  the  some 
evidently  required  it.  The  reading  of  £dts.  1642,  doth  dmemmuOe, 
might  perhaps  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  other  editions,  hath  dtsstmir 
fuSed,  though  we  have  not  adopted  it. — 'Ed, 

^  /  bdisve,  hesidss  SSorwster,  AeA  Zoroaster  was  long  before  Mosot, 
and  of  great  name  :  he  was  the  mther  of  Kinus.  See  Jvsdn,  lib.  ii. 
"  Si  quamlibet  modicum  emolumentum  probaveritisi  ego  ille  sim  Gari« 
2a2 
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fate  of  time.  Men's  works  have  an  age,  like  themselves  ; 
and  though  they  outlive  their  authors,  vet  have  they  a  stint 
and  period  to  their  duration.  This  only  is  a  work  too  hard 
for  the  teeth  of  time,  and  cannot  perish  but  in  the  general 
flames,  when  all  things  shall  confess  their  ashes. 

Sect.  xxiv. — I  have  heard  some  with  deep  sighs  lament 
the  lost  lines  of  Cicero ;  others  with  as  many  groans  deplore 
the  combustion  of  the  library  of  Alexandria :  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  there  be  too  many  in  the  world ;  and  could 
with  patience  behold  the  urn  and  ashes  of  the  Vatican,  could 
I,  with  a  few  others,  recover  the  perished  leaves  of  Solomon.® 
I  would  not  omit  a  copy  of  Enoch's  pillars,^  had  they  many 
nearer  authors  than  Josephus,  or  did  not  relish  somewhat 
of  the  fable.^    Some  men  have  written  more  than  others 


nondaa  vel  Damigeron,  rel  is  Moses,  yel  Joannes,  vel  ApoUonius,  vel 
ipse  Dardanus,  vel  quicnnque  alius  post  Zoroastrem  et  Hostanem  inter 
maffos  celebratus  est."    Apideins  in  ApoU. — K, 

n  n'est  pas  besoin  de  douter  qu*il  n'y  ait  eu  plusieurs  antres  anciens 
^riyains,  que  Moyse  ;  car  d'oti  auroit-il  6i6  querir  lui-m6me  la  sagease 
d'Egypte  t—i^r.  Tr. 

See  Mobbes^  Works,  p.  266.— Ed, 

•  recover  tJie  perished  leaives  of  Solomon.]  It  is  very  certain  that  we 
have  not  many  things  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  82,  33.  Josephus  tells 
us,  besides,  that  Solomon  wrote  upon  witchcraft  and  the  manner  of 
casting  out  devils. — AntiquUies,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2. — Edt.  1736. 

"  Solomonem  De  Incantamentis  et  Formulis  Daemones  Ejiciendi 
libroB  Bcripsisse  :  cui  tamen  parum  tribuendum  puto." — M. 

'  /  would  not  omit  a  copy  of  Enoch* s  pillars,  <&c.]  For  this,  the  story 
is,  that  Enoch,  or  his  &ther  Seth,  having  been  informed  by  Adam,  that 
the  world  was  to  perish  onoe  by  water,  and  a  second  time  by  fire,  did 
cause  two  pillars  to  be  erected ;  the  one  of  stone  against  the  water,  and 
another  of  brick  against  the  fire ;  and  that  upon  those  pillars  was 
engraven  all  such  learning  as  had  been  delivered  to,  or  invented  by, 
mankind ;  and  from  thence  it  came  that  all  knowledge  and  learning  was 
not  lost  by  means  of  the  flood,  by  reason  that  one  of  the  pillars  (though 
the  other  perished)  did  remain  after  the  flood  ;  and  Josephus  witnesseth, 
till  his  time,  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. — K. 

Vide  DeEnoddlAbris  EpiM.  JtLdce.  et  Augnst,  De  Civii.  Dei,  lib.  xviii. 
c.  38,  et  lib.  xv.  cap.  22.  "  Quod  ilia  tamen  merito  suspectahabeantur, 
quae  sub  tantsa  antiquitatis  nomine  proferentur,  fiitetur  AugustinnB  ; " 
iWd— if. 

*  had  they  many  newrer  authors  than  Josephus,  or  did  not  rdiA 
somewhat  of  the  fabU.]  JnMSS.  W.  ^R.,  and  EdU.  1642,  thus :  "had 
they  any  better  author  than  Joeephus,  or  did  not  relish  too  much  of  the 
feWe."^J?rf. 
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have  spoken.  Pmeda  quotes  more  authors,  in  one  work,* 
than  are  necessary  in  a  whole  world.  Of  those  three  great 
inventions  t  in  Germanj,  there  are  two  which  are  not  with- 
out their  incommodities.^  'Tis  not  a  melancholy  utinam  of 
my  own,  but  the  desires  of  better  heads,  that  there  were  a 
general  svnod — not  to  unite  the  incompatible  difference  of 
religion,  but, — ^for  the  benefit  of  learning,  to  reduce  it,  as  it 
lay  at  first,  in  a  few  and  solid  authors ;  and  to  condemn  to 
the  fire  those  swarms  and  millions  of  rhapsodies,  begotten 
only  to  distract  and  abuse  the  weaker  judgments  of  scholars, 
and  to  maintain  the  trade  and  mystery  of  typographers. 

Sect.  xiv. — I  cannot  but  wonder  with  what  exception 
the  Samaritans  could  confine  their  belief  to  the  Pentateuch, 

*  Pineda,  in  his  Monwrckia  Eccletiattica,  quotes  one  thousand  and 
forty  authors.* 
t  Guns ;  printing ;  the  mariner's  compass.     MS,  W. 

'  Of  ikoM  three  great  inveniioni  in  Gennany,  tJiere  are  two  nfhich  are 
not  inthout  their  incommodities.]  Those  two,  he  means,  are  printing 
and  gunpowder,  which  are  commonly  taken  to  be  German  inventions  ; 
but  artillery  was  in  China  above  1500  years  since,  and  printing  long 
before  it  was  in  Germany,  if  we  may  believe  Juan  Gronzales  Mendoza, 
in  his  History  of  C^ina,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15,  16.  The  incommodities  of 
these  two  inventions  are  well  described  by  Samuel  Daniel,  lib.  vi.  of 
the  Civil  Waav.  For  the  other  invention,  the  Latin  annotator  doubts 
whether  the  author  means  church-organs  or  clocks?  I  suppose  he 
means  clocks ;  because  I  find  that  invention  reckoned  by  a  German, 
with  the  other  two,  as  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  by  Busbequius,  speaking 
of  the  Turks,  who  hath  these  words :  "  Testes  majores  minoresque 
bombardae,  multaque  alia  quie  ez  nostris  ezcogitata  ipsi  ad  se  avertunt ; 
ut  libros  tamen  typis  ezcuderent,  horologia  in  publico  haberent,  nondimi 
adduci  potuerunt."  Epist.  Legat,  Turcic,  I  suppose,  if  he  had  known 
any  invention  which,  nezt  to  the  other  two,  had  been  greater  than  this, 
he  would  not  have  named  this ;  and  this  being  the  next  considerable, 
we  have  no  cause  to  doubt  but  the  author  meant  it. — K, 

There  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  invention  of  either  clocks 
or  the  compass  is  of  German  origin.  The  former  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Saracens — the  latter  to  the  Chinese. 

After  incommodities,  add  from  the  Edts,  1642,  and  from  JfSS.  W.  d: 
J2.,  this  clause  :  ''  and  'tis  disputable  whetiier  they  ezceed  not  their  use 
and  commodities." — Ed. 


*  He  that  would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  reckon  the  number  of 
authors  quoted  by  Yoetius,  in  his  Tfieological  Disputes,  will  find  they 
&r  surpass  the  number  of  Pineda.— ^if.  1736. 
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or  fire  books  of  Moses.^  lamaskuiiedattherabbiiiiealiiiter* 
pieiation  of  the  Jews  upon  the  Old  Teatomrait,^  as  much  as 
their  defection  from  the  New :  and  truly  it  is  b^ond  wonder, 
how  that  contemptible  and  degenerate  issue  of  Jacob,  once 
so  demoted  to  etlmick  superstition,  and  so  easily  seduced  to 
the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours,  c^ould  now,  in  such  an 
obstinate  and  peremptory  belief,  adhere  unto  their  own 
doctrine,  expect  impossibilities,  and  in  the  face  and  eye  of 
the  church,  persist  without  the.  least  hope  of  conversion. 
This  is  a  vice  in  them,  that  were  avirtue  in  us :  for  obstinacy 
in  a  bad  cause  is  but  constancy  in  a  good :  and  herein  I 
must  accuse  those  of  my  own  religion ;  for  there  is  not 
any  of  such  a  fugitive  faith,  such  an  unstable  belief^  as  a 
Christian ;  none  that  do  so  ofben  transform  themselves,  not 
unto  several  shapes  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  same  species, 
but  unto  more  unnatural  and  contrary  forms  of  Jew  and 
Mahometan ;  that,  from  the  name  of  Saviour,  can  descend 
to  the  bare  term  of  prophet :  and,  from  an  old  belief  that 
he  is  come,  fall  to  a  new  expectation  of  his  coming.  It  is 
the  promise  of  Christ,  to  make  us  all  one  flock :  but  how 
and  when  this  union  shall  be,  is  as  obscure  to  me  as  the  last 
day.  Of  those  four  members*  of  religion  we  hold  a  slender, 
proportion.^  There  are^  I  confess,  some  new  additions ; 
yet  small  to  those  which  accrue  to  our  adversaries;  and 
those  only  drawn  from  the  revolt  of  pagans ;  men  but  of 
negative  impieties ;  and  such  as<  deny  Christ,  but  because 
they  never  heard  of  him.  But  ihe  religion  of  the  Jew  is 
expressly  against  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan  against 
both ;  for  the  Turk,  in  the  bulk  he  now  stands,  is  beyond  all 
hope  of  conversion :  if  he  fall  asunder,  there  may  be  con* 

'  /  caamol  hut  wonder,  dtc.]  Tide  OiuuBum  De  Sep.  ffebr.  lib.  ii. 
emp,  16.— -JT. 

*  lam  aahamed  (U  the  ralbinical  UUerpretaiion of  ih4  Jewi  upon  the 
Old  TetiamenL]  De  TaUnudicia  et  Soriptukriia,  vide  Seldmium  De  Awno 
Cfiml.  Veter.  Judeeor.  cap.  2. — Socdiger  De  Emend.  Temp.  lib.  ii — M, 

*  of  thoeefuur  vfijsmbereofrdigum,  ire]  That  ia^  Paguia,  Mahometans, 
Jews,  and  Christians :  yet,  even  when  Sir  Thomas  wrote,  Christians 
(including  the  Greek,  Papal,  and  Protestant  oommunions)^  were  more 
numerous  than  Jews ;  now,  the  proportion  is  still  larger.  The  popu- 
lation of  our  globe  has  been  estimated  at  one  thoueamd  miuiom: 
yiz.  of  Pagans,  680— of  Mahometans,  188— of  Jews,  12 — of  Christians, 
170.— i«. 
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ceived  hopes ;  but  not  witliout  strong  improbabilities.  The 
Jew  is  obstinate  in  all  fortunes ;  the  persecution  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  hath  but  confirmed  them  in  their  error. 
Ihej  have  already  endured  whatsoever  may  be  inflicted: 
and  have  suffered,  in  a  bad  cause,  even  to  the  condemnation 
of.  their  enemies.    Persecution  is  a  bad  and  indirect  way  to 

Slant  religion.  It  hath  been  the  unhappy  method  of  angry 
evotions,  not  only  to  confirm  honest  religion,  but  wicked 
heresies  and  extravagant  opinions.  It  was^  the  first  stone 
and  basis  of  our  faith.  None  can  more  justly  boast  of  per- 
secutions, and  g^ory  in  the  number  and  valour  of  ^  martyrs. 
For,  to  speak  properly,  those  are  true  and  almost  only 
examples  of  fortitude.  Those  that  are  fetched  from  the 
field,  or  drawn  firom  the  actions  of  the  camp,  are  not  oft- 
times  so  truly  precedents  of  valour  as^  audacity,  and»  at  the 
best,  attain  but  to  some  bastard  piece  of  fortitude^  If  we 
shall  strictly  examine  the  circumstances  and  requisites  which 
Aristotle  requires^  to  true  and  perfect  valour,  we  shall  find, 
the  name  only  in  his  master,  Alexander,  and  as  little  in  that 
Boman  worthy,  Julius  Csesar^  and  if  any,  in  that  easy  and 
active  way,  have  done  so  nobly  as  to  deserve  that  name,  yet, 
in  the.  passive  and  more  terrible  piece,  these  have  surpassed, 
and  in  a  more  heroics!  way  may  claim,  the  honour  of  that 
titie.  'Tis  not  in  the  power  oi  every  honest  faith  to  pro- 
ceed thus  far,  or  pass  to  heaven  through  the  flames.  Every 
one  hath  it  not  in  that  full  measure,  nor  in  so  audacious 
and  resolute  a  temper,  as  to  enduro  those  terrible  tests  and 
trials ;  who,  notwithstanding,  in  a  peaceable  way,  do  truly 
adore  their  Saviour,  and  have,  no  doubt,  a  faith  acceptable . 
in  the  eyes  of  God. 

SfiCT.  XXVI. — Now,  as  all  that  die  in  the  war  aro  not 
trained  soldiers,  so  neither  can  I  properly  term  all  those 
tbst. suffer  in  matters  of  religion,  martyrs.  The  council  of 
Constance  condemns  John  Huss  for  a  herotiek ;  the  stories 
of  his  own  party  style  him  a  martyr.   He  must  needs  offend 

'  It  tooi.]    He  meuis  "  The  suffering  of  it  wm."— JSU. 

f-  cf^    MB,  R,  reads  ihtm.-^Bd. 

^  <».]    So  the  tkuthonud  EdtB.  and  aU  ihadfeS,;  Edti.  1642  read, 

'  which  AristoUe  requires,  <C-c.]  Voyez  Ariatotd.  Ethic,  ad  NioMnaok* 
lib.  iii.  cap.  6. — Fr,  Tr, 
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the  divinity  of  both,  that  says  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.^  There  are  man^  (questionless)  canonized  on 
earth,  that  shall  never  be  samts  in  heaven ;  and  have  their 
names  in  histories  and  martyrologies,  who,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  are  not  so  perfect  martyrs  as  was  that  wise  heathen 
Socrates,  that  suffered  on  a  nmdamental  point  of  religion, 
— ^the  unity  of  God.    I  have  often  pitied  the  miserable 

1  He  must  needs  offend  the  divinity,  <£rc.]  The  Edts,  1642  and  MS,  W. 
lesid,  "  It  is&lBe  divinity,  if  I  say  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. "^ 
MS,  R.  reads,  ''Is  it  false  divinity,  if  I  say  he  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  ? " 

In  this  passage  (as  in  some  others),  the  author  seems  to  have  modified 
liis  opinions  in  preparing  them  to  meet  the  public  eye.  The  reading  of 
MS.  R,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to  convey  what  the  auSior 
really  intended  to  express ;  viz.  a  doubt  of  the  chum  which  the  great 
Bohemian  teacher  possessed  to  be  enrolled  in  "the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrB."  Feeling,  however,  some  reluctance  to  avow  this  doubt, — or,  let 
us  rather  hope,  perceiving  at  length  its  injustice,  our  author  has  changed 
the  sentence,  and  presented  us  with  this  trutnn;. "He  must  needs 
offend  the  divinity  of  both,  that  says  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the- 
other."  Doubtless ;  he  who  differs  in  opinion  from  hoik  parties,  amea 
with  neither;  but  it  would  require  fifir  more  argument  to  prove  that  John 
Hubs,  though  **  he  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any  one  doctrine  which 
at  that  day  was  called  heretical,"  did  not  lay  down  his  life  for  the  fiuth 
of  Christ :  "he  may,"  indeed,  to  use  again  the  words  of  Milner,  "justly 
be  said  to  have  been  a  martyr  for  holy  practice  itself."  Our  author 
seemB,  for  want  perhajps  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  character 
and  history  of  John  Huss,  to  have  selected  him  for  the  illustration  of  a 
maxim  he  was  endeavouring  (tiomewhat  on  his  own  behalf)  to  establish  : 
"  that  a  Christian  is  not  required  to  sacrifice  his  life  upon  points  of 
ceremony." 

The  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (corroborated  by  several  curious 
particulars  we  shall  give  in  his  Life)  abundantly  prove  how  powerful 
were  his  sympathies  towards  all  those  ceremonies  and  observances  which, 
he  says,  "  muguided  seal  terms  superstition."  This  peculiarity  of  cha- 
racter gave  free  scope  for  the  displav  of  that  fervent  and  admirable 
charity  which  he  felt  towards  those  who  differed  firom  him  in  religious 
profession ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it 
has  dictated  a  position  which  is  indeed  "fidse  divinity ;"  and  which,  had 
it  been  adopted  by  persecuted  Christians  in  every  age,  would  have 
robbed  the  church  of  the  very  "  first  stone  and  basis  of  her  £Bdth,"  the 
principle  that  Christians  are  bound,  even  in  the  smallest  points,  in- 
volving the  authority  of  their  Redeemer,  to  obey  him ;  remembering 
hie  iniunotion, — "  Be  thou  faithful  ukto  Death."  For  the  martyrdom 
of  John  Huss,  we  refer  to  Milner' s  Hist,  of  the  Chwxh  of  Christy  vol  iy . 
chap.  2.— Jii. 
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bishop*  tliat  suffered  in  the  cause  of  antipodes  -^  yet  cannot 
cbpose  but  accuse  him  of  as  much  madness,  for  exposing  his 
liTing  on  such  a  tri£e,  as  those  of  ignorance  and  folly,  that 
condemned  him.  I  think  my  conscience  will  not  give  me  the 
lie,  if  I  say  there  are  not  many  extant,  that,  in  a  noble  way,, 
fear  the  face  of  death  less  than  myself;  yet,  from  the  moral 
duty  I  owe  to  the  commandment  of  G-od,  and  the  natural 
respect  that  I  tender  unto  the  conservation  of  my  essence 
and  being,  I  would  not  perish  upon  a  ceremony,  politick 
points,  or  indifferencv :  nor  is  my  oelief  of  that  untractable 
temper  as,  not  to  bow  at  theur  obstacles,  or  connive  at 
matters  wherein  there  are  not  manifest  impieties.  The 
leaven,  therefore,  and  ferment  of  all,  not  only  civil,  but 
religious,  actions,  is  wisdom;  without  which,  to  commit  our- 

♦  Virgilius.  MS,  W, 

'  ihaJt  wffertd,  <frc.]  The  snffering  was,  that  he  Utt  hia  biahopiick  for 
denying  the  antipodes.    Vid.  Aventin.  in  Hitt,  Boic, — K. 

"YirgUitu,  bishop  of  Seltzburg,  having  asserted  that  there  existed 
antipodes,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  dechired  him  a  heretick,  and  oon- 
signed  him  to  the  flames." — D^ItradCt  Cwr,  of  Lit.  vol  i.  p.  ^9. 

"  11  fut  fidt  ^vdqne,  malgr^  lui,  yen  Tan  764.  Le  pape  Zacharie  le 
censnra  publiqnement  pour  avoir  avanc^  qu'U  j  avoit  des  antipodes,  et 
d^dara  mdme  oette  opinion  h^rtftique.  Viigile  moumt  le  27  Kovembre, 
780.  Le  pape  Gr^ire  IX.  le  mit  an  rang  des  saints ;  oe  qui  est  une 
raison  de  douter  quil  eut  ^t^  repris  oomme  h^i^tique  au  siijet  dea 
antipodes." — Moriri,  Or.  Diet,  vol.  10. 

"  Virgilius  had  asserted,  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  globular ; 
that  it  was  inhabited  all  round ;  and  £at  the  parte  of  it  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other  had,  in  like  manner,  their  inhabitants  diametn- 
caUy  opposite  to  each  other.  This  Boni£Bu»  could  not  comprehend ; 
and  therefore  wrote  to  the  pope,  duuving  Virgilius,  as  if  he  had 
actually  taught  a  plurality  of  worlds,  l^is  Zachiuy  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  heresy,  and  therefore  wrote  to  Virgilius,  summoning  him  to 
clear  himself,  at  the  tribunal  of  the  apostolic  see,  from  the  heresy  with 
which  he  was  charged.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  Zachaiy's  answer  to 
the  letter  of  Boni&ce.  But  what  was  the  issue  of  that  affair,  we  are 
nowhere  told.  However,  as  Virgilius  continued  to  preach,  and  indeed 
with  great  success,  the  gospel  in  Bavaria  and  Garinthia,  and  was,  tome 
years  afUft  preferred  to  Oie  $ee  of  ScUtzburg,  nay,  and  is  now  honoured 
by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted  but  that 
he  cleared  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  heresy,  to  the  full  satisfiMstion 
of  the  pope,  and  the  great  mortification  and  confusion  of  his  ignorant 
rival  and  accuser." — Bowt/i  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

Which  of  these  conflicting  statements  are  we  to  believe  V—£d, 
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aelTea  to  the  flames  is  homicidey  and  (I  fear)  but  to  pass 
througli  one  fire  into  anoth^. 

&SGT.  zxTU. — That  miracles  are  ceased,  I  can  neither 
psove  nor  absolutely-  deny,  much  leas  define  the  time  and 
period  of  their  cessation.  That  they  saryiyed  Christ  is 
manifest  upon  record  of  Soriptuie :  that  the^  outUyed  the 
apostles  also,  and  were  reyivea  at  the  conyersion  of  nations, 
many  years  after,  we  cannot  deny,  if  we  shall  not  question 
tiiose.  writers  whose  testimonies  we  do  not  controyert  in 
points  that  make  for  our  own  opinions :  therefore,  that  may 
haye  some  truth  in  it,  that  is  reported  by  the  Jesuits  of 
their  miracles  in  the  Indies.?  I  coidd  wish  it  were  true,  or 
had  any  other  testimony  than  their  own  pens.  They  may 
easily  bclieye.  those  miracles  abroad,  who  daOy  conceiye  a 
greater  at  home — ^the  transmutation  of  those  yisible  ele- 
ments into  the  body*  and  blood  of  our  Saviour ; — ^for  the 
conyersion  of  water  into  wine,  which  he  wrought  in  Cana, 
or,  what  the  deyil  would  haye  had  him  do  in  the  wilderness, 
of  stones  into  biiead^  oompared  to  this,  will  scarce  deserre 
the  name  of  a  miracle :  though,  indeed,  to  speak  pzopedy, 
there  is  not  one  miracle  greater  than  another;  they  being  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  the  hand  of  Gk>d»  to  which  all  things 
areofan.equal  facility;  andtoonute  the  world  as  easy  ^aa  one 
single  creature.  rorthisiselaoamicaQle;  not  only  to  produce 
effiNHxi  against  or  aboye  nature,  but  b^ore  nature ;  and  to 
create  nature,  as  great  a  miracle  as  to  contradict  or  trans- 
cend her.  We  do  too  narrowly  define^  the  power  of  6t>d, 
zestraining  it  to  our  capacities.  I  hold  that  Grod  can  do  all 
things  :^  how  he  shonla  work  contradictions,  I  do  not  under^ 

^  that  ig  reported.}^  Ute  Jeamtt^  of  their  mitwUtt,  dt-c]  MoUkenins 
zefen  to  JoBoph  Aooetey  and  BuiholonuBW  de  las  Guas.  For  more 
rseent  information,  see  Okarimnix,  But  Om.  dM  Paragmty  ;  3  Yob.  4to. 
1756.-7^  MMM,  tnmlaied  UUo  Btiglitk,  1769.— Jzont'a  Tiwd*  «n 
Somth  Ameriea;  from  1781  to  1801;  4  vols^  8vo.  1809,  and  eapeeiaUy. 
Buahesf'8  Hist.  tfBraml,  3  vola.  4to.  181049.— iSi. 

«  the  body.]  So  MS.  JL  ;  BdiU.  164$S4Uid  MS.  W.  read,  ''the  viable 
IxAy.^Ed. 

"■  mtd  to  create  the  vroM  a$  eaey,]  8o  ako  the  MSB.;  Edits.  1642 
read,  eaeiiy. — £d. 

*  define.]    Cm^ne  in  MS.  ll.—Bd. 

"f  can  do  oil  thinge.]  Edte,  1642  read,  ''oannot  do  all  things  but 
sin."    MSS.  W.  it  R.  read,  "  can  do  all  things  but  an^^-^Ed. 
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atand,  yet  dare  not,  tiierefoie,  deny.^  I  cannot  see  wh}r 
the  angel  of  GK)d  should  question  Esdras  to  recall  the  time 
past,  if  it  were  beyond  his  own  power ;  or  that  God  should 
pose  mortality  in  that  which  he  was  not  able  to  perform 
himself.  I  mil  not  say  that  Gk>d  caxmot,  but  he  will  not, 
perform  many  things,  which  we  plainly  affirm  he  cannot: 
This,  I  am  sure^  is  the  mannerliest  proposition ;  wherein, 
notwithstanding,  I  hold  no.  paradox :  for,  strictly,  his  power* 
is  the  same  with  his  will ;  and  they  both,  with  all  the  rest, 
do  make  but  one  Ood. 

Sect,  xxvin.* — ^Therefore,  that  miracles  have  been,  I  do 
believe ;  that  ihej  may  yet  be  wrought  by  the  living,  I  do 
not  deny :  but  have  no  confidence  in  those  which  are  fathered 
on  the  dead.  And  this  hath  ever  made  me  suspect  the 
efficacy  of  relicks,  to  examine  the  bones,  question  the  habits 
and  appertenances  of  saints,  and  even  of  Christ  himself.  I 
caimot  conceive  why  the  oross  that  Helena  found,  and 
whereon  Christ  himself  died,  e^ould  have  power  to  restore 
others  imto  life.*  I  excuse  not  Constantino  from  a  Ml  off 
his  horse,  or  a  mischief  A'om  his  enemies,  upon  the  wearing 
those  nails  on  his  bridle  which  our  Saviour  bore  upon  the 
cross  in  his  hands.^  I  compute  among  your  pua  fraudes^ 
nor  many  degrees  before  consecrated  swords  and  roses,  that 
which  Baldwin,,  king  of  Jenualem,  returned  the  Genoese 
for  their  costs  and  pains  in  his  wars ;  to  wit ;  the  ashes  of 
John  the  Baptist;  Those  that  hold,  the  sanctity  of  their 
souls  doth  leave  behind  a  tincture  and  sacred  &culty  on 
their  bodies,  npeak  naturally  of  miracles,  and  do  not  salve 
the  doubt,  ^w,  one  reason  I  tender  so  little  devotion  unto 
relicks  is,  I  think  the  slender  and  doubtful  respect  I  have 
always  held  unto  antic^uities.  For  thxit,  indeed,  which  I  ad^ 
mire,  is  &r  before,  ankquitv ;  that,  is,  Eternity ;  and  that  is, 
God  himself;  who,  though  he  be  styled  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
cannot  receive  the  adjunct  of  antiquity,  who  was  before  the 

^  hem  he  tkovld  worh  cotivtradioHoM,  dsc.']    Montaigne  has  a  pasnge 
V817  similar  to  this  ; — E$am9,  livw  ii*  oap.  12: — K, 
'  Sect,  xxvm.]    This  section  is  not  inBdM*.  1642,  nor  in  M8S.  W^ 

*  /  ixmnot  conceive  why,  <Sso.]  Yids  Nioepkori  SisUricci  EccMiutioa, 
lib.  viir.  oap.  29i — M, 

*  I  excuse  w>t  Ckmstantine,  die]  BEao  de  re  videatur  P.  Diao.  HiiU 
Miaedl.r^K. 
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world,  and  shall  be  after  it,  yet  is  not  older  than  it :  for,  in 
his  years  there  is  no  climacter :  his  duration  is  eternity ; 
and  far  more  venerable  than  antiquity. 

Sect.  ixix. — But,  above  all  tnings,  I  wonder  how  the 
curiosity  of  wiser  heads  could  pass  that  great  and  indis- 
putable miracle,  the  cessation  of  oracles  ;^  and  in  what  swoon 
their  reasons  lay,  to  content  themselves,  and  sit  down  with 
such  a&r-fetched  and  ridiculous  reason  as  Plutarch  allegetb 
for  it>    The  Jews,  that  can  believe  the  supernatural  solstice 

'  /  wonder  how  Hu  ciuiosity  of  wiser  head*  cotdd  pau  thai  great  and 
inditptUabU  miracUf  ike  ceaeation  of  oraclee.]  There  are  three  opinions 
teaching  the  manner  how  the  predictions  of  these  oracles  were  per- 
formed :  some  say,  by  vapour  ;  some,  by  the  intelligences  or  influences 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  others  say,  by  the  assistance  of  the  devils.  Now, 
the  indisputable  miracle  the  author  speaks  of  is,  that  they  ceased  upon 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  generally  so  believed :  and  the  oracle 
of  Delphoe,  delivered  to  Augustus,  mentioned  by  the  author  in  this 
section,  is  brought  to  prove  it ;  which  is  this : — 

Me  puer  Hebrssus  divos  Deus  ipse  gubemans 
Cedere  sede  iubet,  tristemque  redire  sub  orcum. 
Aris  ergo  dehinc  tacitus  discedito  noetris. 

But  yet,  it  is  so  fiur  from  being  true,  that  their  cessation  was  miraculous, 
that  the  truth  is,  there  never  were  any  predictions  given  by  tJiose 
oracles  at  all. 

Tliat  their  cessation  was  not  upon  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  have 
Inculent  testimony  out  of  Tnlly,  in  his  2nd  lib.  3e  Divinat.,  which  he 
writ  many  years  before  Christ  was  bom  ;  who  tells  us,  that  they  were 
silent  (and,  indeed,  he  never  thought  they  were  otherwise)  long  before 
that  time,  insomuch  that  they  were  come  into  contempt :  "  cur  isto 
modo  jam  oracula  Delphis  non  eduntur,  non  modo  nostra  cetate  ;  sed 
jamdiu  jam  ut  nihil  possit  esse  oontemptius  ?"  Sir  H.  Blount,  in  hia 
Levantine  Voyage,  saith,  he  saw  the  statue  of  Memnon,  so  fiunous  of 
old ;  he  saith  it  was  hollow  at  top,  and  that  he  was  told  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Jews  there  with  him,  that  they  had  seen  some  enter  there, 
and  come  out  at  the  pyramid,  two  bows-shoot  off ;  then  (saith  he)  I  soon 
believed  the  oracle,  and  believe  all  the  rest  to  have  been  such  ;  which, 
indeed,  is  much  easier  to  imagine,  than  that  it  was  performed  by  any  of 
the  three  ways  before-mentioned. — K. 

On  the  subject  of  oracles,  see  our  author's  tract ;  of  which  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  much  more 
copious  MS.  than  that  frowL  which  Archbishop  Tennison  printed.  See 
also  Paeud.  Epid.  lib.  vii  cap.  xii. — Bd. 

*  weh  afar-fetched,  <t«c.]  It  was  thought  that  oiades  were  nourished 
by  exhalations  from  the  eioih ;  and  that,  when  those  ceased,  the  oracles 
frunished  and  died  for  want  of  sustenance.  This  was  Plutarch's  reason  ; 
but  not  devised  by  him  ;  for  Cicero  scofb  at  it :  "De  vino  aut.salsa- 
mento  putes  loqui,  qu89  evanescuntvetustate/*    Jh  Divinatione, — K, 
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of  the  Bun  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  have  yet  the  impudence  to 
deny  the  eclipse,  which  every  pagan  confessed,*  at  his  death ; 
but  for  this,  it  is  evident  beyond  all  contradiction :  the  devil 
himself  confessed  it.*  Certainly  it  is  not  a  warrantable 
curiosity,  to  examine  the  verity  of  Scripture  by  the  concor- 
dance of  human  history ;  or  seek  to  confirm  the  chronicle  of 
Hester  or  Daniel  by  the  authority  of  Megasthenes^  or  Hero- 
dotus. I  confess,  I  have  had  an  unhappy  curiosity  this 
way,  till  I  laughed  myself  out  of  it  with  a  piece  of  tfustin, 
where  he  delivers  that  the  children  of  Israel,  for  being 
scabbed,  were  banished  out  of  Egypt.^  And  truly,  since  I 
have  understood  the  occurrences  of  the  world,  and  know  in 
what  counterfeiting  shapes  and  deceitful  visards  times 
present  represent  on  the  stage  things  past,  I  do  believe  them 
Uttle  more  than  things  to  come.®  Some  have  been  of  my 
own  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  write  the  historv  of  their 
own  lives  ;  wherein  Moses  hath  outgone  them  all,  and  left 
not  only  the  story  of  his  life,  but,  as  some  will  have  it,'  of 
his  death  also. 

Sect.  xxx. — ^It  is  a  riddle  to  me,  how  this  storv  of  oracles 
hath  not  wormed  out  of  the  world  that  doubtful  conceit  of 

*  In  his  oracle  to  Augustus. 

*  which  every  pagan  C(mfes9ed.'\  Vid.  Euseb,  Chron.  ad.  An.  xv. 
Tiberii  ;  et  Origen  adv.  Oelmm,  fib.  ii.  —  TertuU.  Apol.  cap.  21. — Au- 
ffusHnus  Jk  Civitatef  Dei.  lib.  iii.  cap.  15. — M. 

*  Megaethenea.]  Est  liber  supposititius  ab  anno  Viterbiensi  in  lucem 
datus.  Megasthenefl  fiiit  Remm  Indicamm  scriptor,  et  sspe  a  Plinio, 
Strabone,  Solino,  Josepho  citatur.  Sed  nullus  nujus  Megasthenis  De 
Rebus  Persicis  scribentis  meminit. — if. 

^  Justin,  where  he  delirers,  d:c.]  See  Justin,  Hist.  lib.  36.  Also 
Tacitns,  Hist.  lib.  y.—K. 

*  little  more,  <t*c.]  Ce  que  t4moigne  Carolovitius  est  diffne  d'etre 
remarqu^,  lequel  ayant  ^t^  lui-mdme  en  personne  dans  la  plupart  des 
assembles  des  Royaumes,  et  aprds  venant  h  lire  rhistoire  de  Johannes 
Sleydanus,  touchant  ces  affiures,  et  yoyant  que  cet  homme  ^cHvoit 
autrement  qu'il  n'^toit  en  v^rit^  dit ;  les  Merits  de  Johannes  Sleydanus 
font,  que  j'ai  de  la  peine  &  croire  aucun  des  anciens  ^crivains,  ou  his- 
toriographes :  un  certain  honndte  bourgeois  de  Leyden  ayant  lu  presque 
tons  ceux  qui  avoient  ^rit  des  guerres  des  Pays-Bas,  disoit,  qu'il  ne 
s^avoit  ce  qu'il  en  diroit ;  k  cause  que  pas  un  de  tons  ne  s'accorde. — 
Fr.Tr. 

'  as  some  vnU  have  it.]  These  words  are  wanting  in  Edts,  1642,  and 
MSS.  W.  <fe  Jt.—Ed. 
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spirits  and  witches ;  how  so  many  learned  heads  should  so  £ir 
forget  their  metaphysioks,  and  destroy  the  hidder  and  scale 
of  creatures,  as  to  question  the  exist^ce  of  spirits ;  for  my 
part,  I  have  eyer  beiieyed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  ace 
witches.'  They  that  doubt  of  these  do  not  only  deny  them, 
but  spirits :  and  are  obliquely,  and  upon  consequence,  a  sort, 
not  of  infidels,  but  atheists.  Those  that,  to  conAite  their 
incredulity,  desire  to  see  apparitions,  shall,  questionless, 
jiever  behold  any,  nor  have  the  power  to  be  so  much  as 
witches.^  The  devil  hath  made  them  akeady  in  a  heresy  as 
c<q>ital  as  witchcraft ;  and  to  appear  to  them  were  but  to 
conyert  them.  Of  all  the  delusions  wherewith  he  deceives 
mortality,  there  is  not  any  that  puzzleth  me  more  than  the 
legerdemain  of  changeUngs.^  I  do  not  credit  those  trans- 
formations of  reasonable  creatures  into  beasts,  or  that  the 

>  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  wUchee,]  Has  (sagas)  esse  probat 
qnotiduuia  experientia.  Vide  £odini  Demowman,  —  Jac.  AngluB 
Regie  Jkemonoiog,  — Mart.  Bdrio  Dieqfiimtwnee  MagieoB,  —  Wilhr.  de 
Prattigiis  Deem. — M. 

On  tike  subject  of  witchcraft,  in  which  our  author  believed,  in  common 
with  Bacon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Bishop  Hall,  Bichard  Baxter,  Dr. 
Henry  More,  Dr.  Willis,  Glanville,  Lavater,  &c.,  a  very  amusine  essay, 
by  Dr.  Ferriar,  appeared  in  the  .3rd  toI.  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs. 
Dr.  Hutchinson's  Historical  Essay  on  Witchcraft  supplies  a  list  of 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  a  good  chronological  view  of  the  progress 
of  opinion  relative  to  it.  On  the  authority  of  this  writer  has  been 
lelated,  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  remarkable  opinion  which 
he  gave  in  court,  on  a  trial  of  witches,  before  Sir  M.  Hale. 

M8,  R,  reads,  ''  that  there  are  now  vitohee."— ^. 

*  nor  hone  theptnoer,  dx.]    See  Plin.  Nat.  Hitt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.— iT. 

'  the  legerdemain  of  ofumgdinge.']  "The  word  (c^amgding)  arises 
firom  an  odd  superstitious  opinion,  that  the  fairies  steal  away  children, 
and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and  stupid  in  their  places." — Jokmmm, 

*'  And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left  : 
Such  men  do  chamgdtTigs  call,  so  changed  by  fidries'  theft." 

Spenser, 

Our  author  seems  scarcely  to  question  the  existence  of  these  iaiiy 
exchanges :  and  the  hypothesis  on  whidi  his  German  editor  proposes  to 
account  for  them  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. — Ed. 

Fomn  potest  diabolus  ex  sendne  et  saiqpaine  corpus  quoddam  in 
utero  sagsB  oonflare,  ex  eo,  postquam  saga  illud  peperit,  sugere  vel 
TOtius  1m  matemnm  furari,  loqui,  et  alia  infantum  munia  pnestare. 
Furatur  et  interdum  aliis  matribus  suos  infiintes  et  iUos  supponit. 
8»pe  etiam  infiaites  fiJso  pro  snpposititiis  habentur. — M.  See  Betro- 
tpective  Review,    New  Series,  ii.  216.—^. 
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•  devil  hath  a  power  to  transpeciate^  a  man  into  a  horse,  who 
tempted  Christ  (as  a  trial  of  his  divinii^)  to  convert  but 
stones  into  bread.  I  could  believe  that  spirits  use  with  man 
the  act  of  carnality ;  and  that  in  both  sexes.^  I  conceive 
they  may  assume,  steal,  or  contrive  a  body,  wherein  there 
may  be  action  enough  to  content  decrepit  ^lust,  or  passion 
to  satisfv  more  active  veneries ;  vet,  in  both,  without  a  possi- 
bility ot  generation:  and  thererore  that  opinion,  that  Anti- 
christ ^should  be  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  by  conjunction 
with  the  devil,^  is  ridiculous,  and  a  conceit  fitter  for  a  rabbin 
than  a  Christian.  I  hold  that  the  devil  doth  really  possess 
some  men ;  the  spirit  of  melancholy  others  ;  the  spirit  of 
delusion  others :  that,  as  the  devil  is  concealed  and  denied^ 
by  some,  so  God  and  good  angels  are  pretended  by  others, 
whereof  the  late  defection^  of  the  moid  of  Gtermany*  hath 
left  a  pregnant  example. 

Sect.  x;xxi. — ^Again,  I  believe  that  all  that  use  sorce- 
ries, incantations,  and  spells,  are  not  witches,  or,  as  we  term 
them,  magicians.  I  conceive  there  is  a  traditional  magick, 
not  learned  immediately  &om  the  devil,  but  at  second  hand 
firom  his  scholars,  who,  having  once  the  secret  betrayed,  are 
able  and  do  empirically  practise  without  lus  advice ;  they 
both  proceeding  upon  the  prindples  of  nature;  wh^re 
actives,  aptly^  conjoined  to  disposed  passives,  will,  under 
any  mast^,  produce  their  effects.  Thus,  I  think,  at  first, 
a  great  part  of  philosophy  was  witchcraft ;  which,  being 
afterward  derived  to  one  another,  proved  but  philosophy, 
and  was  indeed  no  more  than  the  honest  effects  ot  nature : — 

*  That  liyed,  wililioat  m&tA,  on  the  smell  of  a  rose.— ifiS.  W. 

*  Trcmapeeiate.]  So  also  JbTSf.  J2.y  Bdtt.  1642  and  MS.  W,  rend, 
trannlaifU. — Bd, 

'  Icoidd  bdieve;  dtc.]  Vide  S.  Chrysotfxm,  m  Horn.  22,  vn  Om. — Idem. 
CfyrUl.  lib.  ix.  contra  Jul. — LaeUmct.  lib.  ii.  oap.  \b. — JtfU^  AnHq^, 
Ub.  i.  cap.  4. — Juttm  Martmr.  Apol.  u. — Sf. 

'  ikat  AwHdiritt,  <tc.]  Vide  de  hoc  AfsgtMin.  in  Hbro  Ik  AiUi^iriito, 
CfyriU.  Bientol.  Caieeh.  15.— if. 

See  Aagvstin.  m  Levii.  — Agym.  L  ii.  De  Qu.  73,  art.  ad  2.  — JutUn 
Ufartyr.  Apol.  i. — JST. 

7  denied.]    So  MS.  W.  ;  Sdte.  1642  read,  deemed.^Sd. 

*  whereof^  late  defection,']    All  the  MS8.  lead  deteetiot^—Ed. 

*  where  actwee,  apUy.]  In  SdU.  1642  and  MS,  W,  "their  aotivet, 
acUvely."— ^(i. 

• 
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what  invented  by  us,  is  philosophy ;  learned  from  him,  is 
magick.  We  do  surely  owe  the  discorery  of  many  secrets 
to  the  discovery  of  good  and  bad  angels.  I  coidd  never 
pass  that  sentence  of  Paracelsus  without  an  asterisk,  or 
annotation  :  ascendens*  conttellatum  multa  revelat  quaren- 
iihus  magnalia^  natura,  i.  e.  opera  Dei?  I  do  think  that 
many  mysteries  ascribed  to  our  own  inventions  have  been 
the  courteous  revelations  of  spirits;^  for  those  noble 
essences  in  heaven  bear  a  friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow- 
natures  on  earth ;  and  therefore  believe  that  those  many 
prodigies  and  ominous  prognosticks,   which  forerun  the 

*  Thereby  is  meant  our  good  angel,  appointed  us  from  our  nativity. 

*  magnalifi.']   AnimaUa  in  Edts,  1642  and  all  the  MSS.-Sd, 

'  Dei.]  On  peut  trouyer  oes  parolee  de  Paraoelsus  en  son  Traits  des 
Imaffee. — Fr.  Tr. 

'  nave  been,  dL-c]  Quod  etiam  docent  Platonici.  Vide  lamblichum 
De  Mysieriis,  pp.  62,  58,  64,  55.  lAkffdvmi,  1677 ;  et  Prod.  Lib.  De 
Anima.  et  Damon.  —  Pcrphyr,  I.  2.  De  Divinie  <Uque  Dcemon.  Apulei. 
—De  Deo  Socratis,  p.  331.  Ed.  Amgldodam,  Vide  et  Cfeminam  Dis- 
Hrtat.  Maximi  Ttfrii  De  Deo  SocnUie. 

Vide  LcKtant.  1.  2,  c.  16,  et  Atifftistin.  in  Soliloqu,  c.  27,  and  Sermon. 
46,  ad  Fratres  in  Eremo.  Vide  Anffuetin.  in  Psalm.  62. — Auctor  in 
Tractat.  De  DUigendo  Deo.  —  Porykyriut  in  Libro  De  PhUotophia  Ora- 
culor,  Docet,  Deos  hominibna  indicare  quibua  capiantnr  ac  gaudeant 
rebus  et  que  vitanda  habeant. — M, 

''Were  I  inolined  to  amuse  myself  with  this  controversy,"  says  a 
sensible  writer,  '^  I  would  collect  all  writings,  sacred  and  profane,  on 
this  subject,  and  summon  various  classes  of  writers  to  take  uieir  several 
proper  shares;  and  what  rem/oined  of  pure  revdation,  expounded  by  just 
reasoning,  should  be  my  fiuth  on  this  article.  Pedantic  superstition,  in 
the  person  of  James  I.  would  load  away  sorcery,  witchcraft,  contracts, 
devils  by  wholesale.  Pagan  presumption  would  ship  off  hieroglyphics, 
astrology,  magic,  manicheism,  kc.  JPopery  would  claim  a  lai^fe  share 
of  a&gelography.  Vulgar  popular  observation  of  effects,  and  ignorance 
of  causes,  would  claim  a  veir  lar^e  proportion  of  small  talk  on  tiiese 
occult  powerH.  Fancy,  in  rhetorical  guise,  would  reduce  a  volume  of 
well-set  words  to  a  page  of  meaning :  the  volume  must  be  hers,  the 
page  mine.  Politicians  would  take  off  a  large  stock  of  the  tutelar 
tribe.  Sound  reasoners  on  demonology  would  represent  the  demoniacs 
of  the  New  Testament  as  diseased  people,  of  whom  the  good  physician, 
Jesus,  spoke  in  popular  style.  These  would  claim  many  a  text  from  the 
subject,  and  I  could  not  rationally  refuse  their  daim.  Bright  and  black 
wings,  and  rays,  horns,  and  cloven  feet,  would  £gdl  to  artists.  I  should, 
per£aps,at  last  find,  that  the  best  guardian  angel  was  a  good  conscience, 
and  the  most  formidable  devils  my  own  depraved  passions.*'  —  CoUet'g 
lidics  of  Liter;Uure,  p.  302. 
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ruinB  of  states,  princes,  and  private  persons,  are  the  chari- 
table premonitions  of  good  angels,^  which  more  careless 
inquiries  term  but  the  effects  of  chance  and  nature. 

Sect,  xxxii. — Now,  besides  these  particular  and  divided 
spirits,  there  may  be  (for  aught  I  know)  a  universal  and 
common  spirit  to  the  whole  world.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Plato,*  and  it  is  yet  of  the  hermetical  philosophers. 
If  there  be  a  common  nature,  that  unites  and  ties  the  scat- 
tered and  divided  individuals  into  one  species,  why  may 
there  not  be  one  that  unites  them  all  ?  However,  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  common  spirit,  that  plays  within  us,  yet  makes 
no  part  of  us ;  and  that  is,  the  spirit  of  God ;  the  fire  and 
scintillation  of  that  noble  and  mighty  essence,  which  is  the 
life  and  radical  heat  of  spirits,  and  those  essences  that  know 
not  the  virtue  of  the  sun ;  a  fire  quite  contrary  to  the  fire 
of  hell.  This  is  that  gentle  heat  that  brooded  on  the 
waters,*  and  in  six  davs  hatched  the  world ;  this  is  that 
irradiation  that  dispels  the  mists  of  hell,  the  clouds  of  hor- 
ror, fear,  sorrow,  despair ;  and  preserves  the  region  of  the 
mind  in  serenity.  Whosoever  feels  not  the  warm  gale  and 
gentle  ventilation  of  this  spirit,  (though  I  feel  his  pulse) 
I  dare  not  sav  he  lives ;  for  truly  without  this,  to  me,  there 
is  no  heat  unaer  the  tropick ;  nor  any  light,  though  I  dwelt 
in  the  body  of  the  sun. 

*  Spiritua  Domini  incubabat  aquis.  Cfen.  i. — MS,  W. 

*  the  ^laritdble  premonUiona  of  good  angels,]  Hera  again  we  are 
reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson's  coincidence  in  feeling  with  our  author  on 
questions  connected  with  the  immaterial  world.  The  following  passage 
from  Boswell's  Life, — ^though  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  reference  to 
what  Browne  calls  "good  angek,"  as  to  the  "  angek"  of  good  men,  is 
yet  sufficiently  illustrative  of  our  podtion,  that  these  two  great  men 
thought,  as  well  as  wrote,  alike.  "  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he 
^d,  '  Though  I  do  not  think  it  authorized,  it  appears  to  me  that '  the 
oonmunion  of  saints '  in  the  Creed  means  the  communion  with  the 
saints  in  heaven,  as  connected  with  '  the  holy  Catholic  church.' '  He 
admitted  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon  our  minds,  and  said, 
*  Nobody  who  believes  the  New  Testament  can  deny  it.' "  —  VoL  iv. 
p.  817. 

*  It  wot  the  opinion  of  Plato.]  Vide  Platon,  in  Parmenide  et  Timao, 
et  Procl,  in  Platon.  Theol.  L  i.  c,  16.  —Virgil.  1.  vLAeneid.  Vide  ^lura 
apud  Portam,  1.  i.  Mag.  Natur.  c.  6.  Veteres  Sinenses  fere  idem 
crediderunt.  Vide  Trigaut.  lib.  i.  c.  10,  de  Exped.  Christ,  cgmci 
JSinaa.—M. 

YOL.  n.  2  B 
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As  when  the  labouring  san  hath  wrought  hie  tr&ok 
Up  to  the  top  of  lofty  Canoei^s  baek^ 
The  icy  ocean  oraeka,  the  frozen  pole 
Thaws  with  the  heat  of  the  celestial  coal ; 
So  when  thy  absent  beams  begin  t'  impart 
Again  a  solstice  on  my  frozen  heart, 
,  My  winter  's  o*er,  my  droq>ing  spirits  sing. 
And  evexy  part  revives  into  a  spring. 
But  if  thy  quickeoing'beams  awhile  decline. 
And  with  their  light  bless  not  this  orb  of  mine, 
A  chilly  frost  surpriseth  every  member, 
And  in  the  midst  of  Jane  I  feel  I>ecember.^ 
Oh  how  this  earthly  temper  doth  debaae 
The  noble  soul,  in  this  her  humble^  place ! 
Whose  wingy  nature  ever  doth  aspire 
To  reach  tlutt  place  whence  first  it  took  its  fire. 
These  fiamee  I  feel,  which  in  my  heart  do  dwell, 
Are  not  thy  beams,  bat  take  their  tae  frt>m  hell. 
O  quench  them  all !  and  let  thy  light  divine 
Be  as  the  sun  to  this  poor  orb  of  mine  ! 
And  to  thy  sacred  Spirit  convert  those  fires, 
TVhose  earthly 'fumes  choke  my  devout  aspires  ! 

Sect.  xxxm. — ^Therefore,  fer  spii^rts,  I  am  so  far  firom 
denyinff  their  existence,  that  I  could  easily  believe,  tbat  not 
only  whole  countries,  but  particular  persons,  have  their 
tutelary  and  guardian  angels.  It  is  not  a  new  opinion  of 
the  Church  of  Eome,  but  an  old  one^  of  Fjrthagbras  and 
Plato:*  there  is  no  heresy  in  it:  and  if  not  nmnifetstly 
defined  in  Scripture,  yet  it  is  an  opinion  of  a  good  and 
wholesome  use  in  the  eomie  and  actions  of  a  man's  life ; 
and  would  serre  as  an  hypothesis  to  salve  many  doubta, 
whereof  common  philosophy  affbrdeth  no  solution.  Now,  if 
you  demand  my  opinion  and  metaphysicks  of  their  nature^y 
I  confess  them  very  shallaWt;  .most  of  them  in  a  negative 

<  Dieeember.]  loMrt,  from  BdU.  1642  md  MSS.  W.  *^  £.,  thMe 
lines: — 

Keep  siill  in  my  horizon,  for,  to  me,  « 

lis  not  the  sun  that  makes  the  day,  but  thee  l-^Ed, 

7  KumJOe,]    EdU.  1642  and  MS8.  W,  is  R.  read,  luxtveiOy.^Ed, 
*  JnUwnM  <mt.]    These  words  at«  omitted  in  M8S,  W.  A  R^Sd. 
^  Itianota  new  opinion  of  the  C'kmrh  of  Rome,  Ac]  This  appears  by 
Apuleitts,  a  Platonist,  in  his  book  De  Jho  Soeratit,  and  elsewhere.    Bee 
Mede*s  AposUuie  of  the  Latter  Timet,  where,  out  of  this  and  other 
authors,  you  shall  see  collected  all  the  learning  de  Gfmiis.—^. 
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waj,  like  that  of  God ;  or  in  a  oompanttiye,  between  ou?- 
Belves  and  fellow-creatoreB :  for  tl^re  is  in  this  uniyerae 
a  stair,  or  manifest  soale,  of  oceatuzeB,  risiag  not  disorderly, 
or  in  confiiflion,  but  with  a  comely  method  «Bd  proportion. 
Between  creatures  of  mere  ecdstenoe  and  things  of  life 
'there  is  a  large  disproportion  ef  nature :  between  plants 
and  animals,^  or  creatures  of /sonse,  a  wider  difforenee: 
between  them  and  man,  a  far  greater :  and  if.  the  propor- 
tion hold  on,  between  man  and  angels  there  should  be  fet 
a  greater.  We  do  not  ccmmrehaad  their  natures,  who 
retain  the  first  definition  of  Porohyry;*  and  distinguith 
iihem  from  ourselyes  by  immortiatity :  for,  before  his  fail, 
man  also  was  immortal :  yet  must  we  needs  affiim  that  he 
had  a  difierent  essence  from  the  angek.  Hamg,  therefore, 
no  certain  knowledge  of  their  nature,  !tis  no  bad  method 
of  the  schools,  wh^soeyer  perfeetion  we  find  obscurely  in 
ours^es,  in  a  more  complete  and  abscdute  way  to  ascribe 
unto  them.  I  belieye  they  hayiO  an  extemporary  know- 
ledge, and,  upon  the  ^rst  motion  of  their  reason,  do  what 
we  cannot  without  etudy  or  deliberation :  that  they  know 
things  ,by  .their  forms,  and  define,  by  spedfical  difference, 
what  we  describe  by  aoddentsaad  propertiea:  and  there- 
fore pirdbabilities  to  us  may  bedcunonstEations  unto  them.: 
that  they  haye  knowledge  not  only  of  the  apecifical,  but 
numerical,^  forms  of  indiyiduals,  and  understand  by  what 
reseryed  difiexenoe  each  single  hyposlatis  (besides  the  reh^ 
tion  to  its  species)  beoomes  its  juunerical  «elf :  that,  as  the 
soul  hath  a  power  to  moye  the  body  it  informs,  so  there's  a 
faculty  to  moye  any,  though  inform  none :  oi^BWupon  reetraink 
of  time,  place,  and  distonce :  but  that  inyisible  hand  that 
oonyeyed  Habakkuk  to  the  lion's  den,*  or  Philip  to  Aiotus, 
infringeth  this  rule,  and  hath  a  secret  conyeyance,  where- 
with mortality  is  not  ae^piauited.  If  they  haveihat  intui- 
tiye  knowledge,  whereby,  as  in  reflection,  they  behold  the 
thoughts  of  one  another,  I  cannot  peremptonly  deny  but 
*  EnentwmkioiialifliBBMTtalifl.— JTA  W. 

^  planis  and  animak.]  Bo ihe MSB.  W.  A  R;Xdis.  1^2 Y9td," two 
pUntHuumale."— J». 

'  mmerieal.]  60 Jf&  R.  ;  J£8.  W,  uid  tfiite.  1642,  iwd,  4utf»ra2.— uB». 

'  thtUetrnv^'HtkoUBukio  ^imtff^lMt.]  %ab  Bd  moi^  The  Dmgwi, 
yer.  86,  kc—Ed, 

2  B  2 
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they  know  a  great  part  of  ours.  They  that,  to  refute  the 
invocation  of  saints,  hare  denied  that  they  have  any  know- 
ledge of  our  affairs  below,  have  proceeded  too  far,  and  must 
paraon  my  opinion,  till  I  can  thoroughly  answer  that  piece 
of  Scripture,  '^  At  the  conversion  of  a  smner,  the  angels  in 
heaven  rejoice."  I  cannot,  with  those  in  that  great  father,^ 
securely  interpret  the  work  of  the  first  day,  fiat  lux^  to  the 
creation  of  angels;  though  I  confess  there  is  not  any 
creature  that  hath  so  near  a  glimpse  of  their  nature  as 
light  in  the  sun  and  elements :  we  st^le  it  a  bare  accident  ^ 
but,  where  it  subsists  alone,  'tis  a  spiritual  substance,  and 
may  be  an  angel  :^  in  brief,  conceive  ught  invisible,  and  that 
is  a  spirit. 

Sect.  xxuy. — These  are  certainly  the  magisterial  and 
masterpieces  of  the  Creator  -J  the  flower,  or,  as  we  may 
«ay,  the  best  part  of  nothing ;  actually  existing,  what  we 
are  but  in  hopes,  and  probability.  We  are  only  that® 
amphibious  piece,  between  a  corporeal  and  a  spiritual 
essence ;  that  middle  form,  that  links  those  two  together, 
and  makes  good  the  method  of  Ood  and  nature,  that  jumps 
not  from  extremes,  but  unites  the  incompatible  distances  by 
some  middle  and  participating  natures.  That  we  are  the 
breath  and  similitude  of  God,  it  is  indisputable,  an^d  upon 
record  of  Holy  Scripture :  but  to  call  ourselves  a  microcosm, 
or  little  world,  I  thought  it  only  a  pleasant  trope  of  rheto- 
rick,  till  my  near  judgment  and  second  thoughts  told  me 
there  was  a  real  truth  therein.  For,  first  we  are  a  rude 
mass,  and  in  the  rank  of  creatures  which  only  are,  and 
have  a  dull  kind  of  being,  not  yet  privileged  with  life,  or 

*  Icannotf  faith  tho$e,d:e.]  Alluding  probably  to  St.  Angastine,  2>e 
(HvU.  Dei,  lib.  xi.  cap.  9,  19,  82.  Keck,  however,  as  well  as  the  French 
transUtor,  considers  the  allusion  to  refer  rather  to  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
his  Homily  on  Genesis. 

All  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  "with  that  great  father."— JS<f. 

*  wc  style  it  a  bare  accident.]  MSS.  W.  ds  W.  2  read,  "while  we  style 
it,  &c. ;  "  Edt8.  1642  read,  "  while  we  style  a  bare  accident."-—^. 

*  wkere  it  tuMsts  alonCf  *tit,  dErc.l  Epicurus  was  of  this  opinion  ;  also 
St.  Augustine :  see  Em^ririd.  ad  XawenHwn. — K. 

Vide  Jtob.  Find,  in  ffistoria  Microooemi,  tract,  i.  §  1,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3 : 
— et  Martil.  Ficvn.  inlib.  deLvmine,  cap.  1,  6, 18. — M. 
f  Creator.]    All  the  MSS.  and  £dU.  1642  read,  creature.—Ed. 

*  that.]    All  the  MSS,  and  Edt9.  1642  read,  th€,-^£d. 
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preferred  to  sense  or  reason ;  next  we  live  the  life  of  plants, 
the  life  of  animals,  the  life  of  men,  and  at  last  the  life  of 
spirits :  running  on,  in  one  mysterious  nature,  those  five 
kinds  of  existences,  which  comprehend  the  creatures,  not 
only  of  the  world,  but  of  the  universe.  Thus  is  man  that^ 
great  and  true  amphibiwn,  whose  nature  is  disposed  to  live, 
not  only  like  other  creatures  in  divers  elements,  but  in 
divided  and  distinguished  worlds  ;  for  though  there  be  but 
one  [world]  ^  to  sense,  there  are  two  to  reason,  the  one 
visible,  the  other  invisible ;  whereof  Moses  seems  to  have 
left  description,  and  of  the  other  so  obscurely,  that  some 
parts  thereof  are  yet  in  controversy.  And  taraly,  for  the- 
nrst  chapters  of  Ghenesis,^  I  must  confess  a  great  deal  of* 
obscurity ;  though  divines  have,  to  the  power  of  human, 
reason,  endeavoured  to  make  all  go  in  a  literal  meaning,, 
yet  those  allegorical  interpretations  are  also  probable,  and 
perhaps  the  mystical  method  of  Moses,  bred  up  in  the- 
hierogljrphical  schools  of  the  E^yptians.^ 

Sect.  xxxv. — Now  for  that  immaterial  world,  methinks . 
we  need  not  wander  so  &r  as  the  first  moveable  ;*  for,  even- 
in  this  material  fabrick,  the  spirits  walk  as  freely  exempt . 
from  the  affection^  of  time,  place,  and  motion,  as  beyond 
the  extremest  circumference.     Do  but  extract^  from  the 
corpulency  of  bodies,  or  resolve  thmgs  beyond  their  first 

^  Thm  it  man  that,]  Edts.  1642  read,  <' this  is  man  the  .  .  .  ."—Ed, 

»  [world.]    So  in  afl  the  M88.—Ed. 

'  the  first  chapters  of  (knuis.]    So  in  all  the  earlier  editions,  and  the 
Latin,  French,  and  Ihitch  translations :  MS8.  J2.  <t-  TT.  2  read,  "first . 
chapters  of  Moses;"  M8.  W.  "those  last  chapters;"  Edis.  1642,  "the- 
last  chapter."    The  editions  of  1672,  1686,  and  1736,  all  read,  "the 
first  chapter."— ^rf. 

*  whereof  MoseSf  <l*c.]  This  passage  is  not  very  clearly  expressed^. 
It  seems,  however,  to  allude  to  discussions  which  had  arisen  respecting; 
the  Mosaic  descriptions  of  creation  — ^whether  tiiey  were  to  be  received 
literally,  as  referring  to  the  yisible  world  only ;  or  whether  they  might 
not  be  intended,  also,  to  convey  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  other  or 
invisible  world. — Ed. 

It  was  a  rule  among  the  Jewish  preceptors  that  their  disciples  sho\ild 
not  read  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  the  Canticles  of  Solomon,  nor  the 
latter  part  of  Ezekiel,  till  they  were  thirty  years  old.— ^.  .1736. 

*  fir^  moveable.]  Primum  mobile. — M. 

^  exempt  from  the  affectum  of,  Ac]     In  the   sense  of  not  affected^ 
ly.—Ed. 
^  extract,]    Abttraet,  in  3fS,  W,^Ed. 
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matter,  and  yoa.  diflcoTBr  Idie  habitation  of  angela  ;^  wliich 
if  I  call  the  ubiquitarj  and  OHmipresent  eeaenoe  of  God, 
I  hope  I  shali  not  cmad  diTinitj :  for^  before  the  creation 
of  the  woildy  God  was  redly  ail  things.  Eor  the  angek  he 
(treated  no  new  world,  or  detezminate  manaion,  and  there- 
fore they  are  everp? here  where  is  his  essence,  and  do  live, 
at  a  distance  eiYen,  in  himself.  That  God  made  all  things 
&r  man,. is  in  some  senae  true;  yet,  not  so  far  as  to  subor- 
dinate the  creation  of  those  piuer  creatarea  nnto  ours; 
though,  as  minifltering'  spints^  thay  do,  and  are  willing  to 
fiQfil  the  will  of  Gtod  in  theas  lower  and. sublunary  afiairs  of 
man.^  Qtod  made  all  things  for  himself;  and  it  isimpos- 
4able.  he  should  make  thank  for  any  other  end  than  his  own 
glory :  it  is  all  he  can  aeceiTe^  and  ail  that  is  without  him-» 
arif.  Eor,  hanour  being  an  eaiernal  adjunct,  and  in  the 
honouier  rather  than  in  tite  person  honoured,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  creature,  from  whom  he  might  receive  this 
homage :  and  that  is,  in  the  ether  worid,  angels,  in  this, 
man;  which  when  we  neglect,,  we  forget  the  very  end  of 
our  creation,  and  msj  justbr  pronroke  God,  not  only  to 
repent  that  he  hadtih  made  the  world,  but  that*  he  hath 
sworn  he  would  nc*.  deakoy  it.  That  titere  is  but  one 
world,  is  a  ooDidnsion  offiiith ;-  Aristotle  with  all  his  philo- 
4K>phy  hath  not  been  aide  to  prove  it:*  and  as  weakly  that 
the  world  was  eternal ;  that  dispute  much  troubled  the  pen 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  Moses  decided  that  ques- 
tion, and  all  is  salved  with  the  new  term  of  a  creation, — 
1^at  is,  a  production  of  soBiething  out  of  nothing.  And 
what  is  that? — ^whatsoever ^  ia opposite  to  something;  or, 
more  exactiy,  that  which  is  truly  contrary  unto  God:  ibr 
be  only  is;  til  others  have  an  existence  with  dependency,^ 


7  a^e  ktMaUm  tf  ot^tf*.]  De  iUMmi  lMo,..aii^  bdbitatL»iM^  Vtd. 
MaUUmat.  Dt  Angik,  o.  IQ^—M. 

*  That  Ood  fnade,  d&c]  Sunt  qui  ad  probandnm  ao»  (apnitas)  ainral 
oam  orbe  ooadito-onfttoft  mm^  stafcuniit  mMinim  niiiMii  mrtnii  Vide 
MaldUmati  in  Tnet.  dtAngd,  a  3.— Jtf. 

*  ArittotU,  <£«.]  DoiMt  tam«B  iik^  {duns  hand  ease  mnsdoB.  Yld. 
lib.  i.  De  CodOy  c.  8,  9.— Jf. 

*  And  vhat,iM:1hai  t-^Whaiaower,  <£«.]  AU  tfaa  MSS,  and  JBdU,  1942 
read,  "and  that  is  whatsoever,  &c." — Bd, 

s  dependency.]    AU  the  MSS.jmd  Edtj.  lUlxvid,  d^ndutff.^Sd. 
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and  are  sometiung  but  by  a  distinotion.*  And  herein  is 
divinity  conformant  unto  philosophy,  and  not  only  genera- 
tion founded  on  contrarieties,  but  also  creation.  Goc^  being 
all  things,  is  contrary  unto  nothing ;  out  of  which  were 
made,  all  things,  and  so  nothing  became  somethingi.  and 
oxnneity  informed^  nullity  into  an  essence/^ 

SscT.  XXXVI. — The  whole  creation  is  a  mystery,  and  parr 
ticularhr  that  of  man.  At  the  blast  of  His  mouth  were  the 
rest  of  the  ciaeatures  made ;  and  at  his  bare  word  they 
started  out  of  nothing :  but.  in  the  frame  of  man  (as  the 
text  decKsribes  it)  he  played  the  sensible  operator,  and  seemed 
not  so  much  to  create  as  make  him.  When  he  had  separated 
the  materials  of  other  creatures,  there  consequently  resulted 

*  htja  dwtincUon.]  MSS,  W,  ds  R,  and  EdU.  1642  read,  "  bv  diatino 
tio&."  The  rest  of  the  eeotioD  is  omitted  in  these  and  ia  MS.  W.  2,^'£d^ 

*  informed.]    In  the  sense  of  cmimaUd, — £d. 

*  Chd  being  aU  thin^  dte*]  The  fbllowiog  remarka  on  this  pnomge 
hftTe  been  pointed  out.  to  me,  by  my  obliging  friend,  E,  H.  Barker, 
Bsq.,  ofThetfisrd. 

"  That  celebrated  philosopher,  shall  I  call  him,  or  atheist  ?  who  said 
that  the  assembU^^e  of  aUexistenoe  constituted  the  divine  essenoe,  who 
would  have  us  to  consider  all  corporeal  beings  b»  the  body  of  the 
divinity,  published  a  great  ezti&vagance,  if  he  meant  that  the  divine 
essence  consisted  of  this  assemUage*  But  there  is  a  very  just  sense,  in 
which  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  universe  is  the  body  of  the  Deity. 
As  I  call  this  portion  of  matter  my  body,  which  I  move,  act,  and  direct 
as  I  please,  so  God  aotuatee  by  his  will  every  part  of  the  universe— he 
obocuree  the  sun— he  calms  the  winds-^he  oommaDds  the  sea.  But 
this  very  notion  exdudes  all  corporeity  firom  Grod,  and  proves  that  God 
is  a  spirit.  If  God  sometimes  represents  himself  wi&  feet,  with  hands, 
with  eyes,  he  means  in  the  portrait&  rather  to  give  us  emblems  of  his 
attributes,  than  Images  (properly  speaking)  of  any  parts,  which  he  poa* 
seasetb  ;  therefore  when  he  attnbutes  these  to  himself  he  gives. to  them 
so  vast  an  extent,  that  we  easily  perceive  that  they  are  not  to  be  grossly 
understood.  Hath  he  hands?  They  are  hands,  which  'weigh  the 
mouutains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,'  which  'measure  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  mete  out  the  heavens  with  a  span.' 
(Isai.  xL  1^)  Hath  he  eyes?  They  are  eyes,  which  penetrate  the 
most  unmeasurable  distances.  Hath  he  feet  ?  They  are  feet  which  reach 
from  heaven  to  earth ;  for  '  the  heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  i9 
his  footstool.'  (xlvi.  1.)  Hath  he  a  voioe  ?  It  is  as  'the  sound  of  many 
waters,  breaking  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  making  Mount  Sirion  skip  like 
aa  unicorn,  and  the  hinds  to  calve.'  (Pa.  xxix.  3,  5,  6,  9,)"S<mnn*8 
Dkwunet^  tnmd.  by  Beiberi  BtibiM(m. 

In  MSS.  R,AW*  2,  the  next  sentence  is  omitted,  ("For  these  two, 
&C'')— I'd. 
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a  form  and  soul ;  but,  having  raised  the  walls  of  man,  he 
was  driven  to  a  second  and  harder  creation, — of  a  substance 
like  himself,  an  incorruptible  and  immortal  soul.®  For  these 
two  affections 7  we  have  the  philosophv®  and  opinion  of  the 
heathens,  the  flat  affirmative  of  Plato,^  and  not  a  negative 
from  Aristotle.^  There  is  another  scruple  cast  in  by  divinity 
concerning  its  production,  much  disputed  in  the  G-erman 
auditories,  and  with  that  indifferency^  and  equality  of  argu- 
ments,  as  leave  the  controversy  undetermined.*  I  am  not 
of  Paracelsus's  mind,  that  boldly  delivers  a  receipt  to  make 
a  man  without  conjunction  ;*  yet  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 

*  and  harder  creation,  <tc.]  Vide  Augtutinum,  De  Animce  Immor- 
tdlitate.—M. 

'  qffectumt.]  In  the  sense  of  properties,  qualitiea  ;  "proprietatee,"  in 
the  Latin  ti-anslation. 

«  For  these  two,  dfcc.l  MS.  W.  «fe  Edts.  1642  read,  "For  the  two 
assertions  we  have  in  Philosophie,  &c.** 

The  two  qualities  alluded  to  are  incorruptibility  and  immortality. — Ed. 

»  the  pA  aMrmatite  of  Plato.]  In  PhaxUme,  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  188, 
£d.  BiporU. ;  TimcBO,  lb.  t.  ix.  p.  431,  482 ;  Phcsdro,  lb.  t.  x.  p.  818, 
819,  821.— ^d. 

*  not  a  negative  from  Aristotle.']  Vide  Aristotel.  De  Anima,  1.  ii.  text. 
4  et  19,  21,  22.  De  Generatiane  Animal,  ii.  o.  8,  dicit,  "Solammentem 
extrinsecus  advenire,  divinam  esse  solam,  neqne  cum  ejus  acticne 
actionem  corporis  ullam  habere  oommTmionem." — Af. 

*  indifferenq/.]    In  the  sense  of  e^uipoue. — Ed. 

^  Tlure  is  another  scruple,  <£*c.]  Namely,  "  An  ex  traduce  sint  anim» 
sicut  et  corporal"  Augustin.  Q/aastion.  Vet.  Test.  qu.  28. 

Vide  Totet.  lib.  iii.  ;  Aristot.  De  Anima,  c.  5,  qu.  17 ;  Btargesdicium^ 
in  Coll.  Phys.  Disputat.  29.— M. 

*  that  b<ddly  delivers  a  receipt,  dL-c]  **  Paracelsus  has  revealed  to  ue 
one  of  the  grandest  secrets  of  nature.  When  the  world  began  to  dispute 
on  the  very  existence  of  the  elementary  folk,  it  was  then  he  boldly 
offered  to  give  birth  to  a  &iry,  and  has  sent  down  to  posterity  the  recipe. 
He  describes  the  impurity  which  is  to  be  transmuted  into  such  purity, 
the  gross  elements  of  a  delicate  fiury,  which,  fixed  in  a  phial  in  fuming 
dung,  will  in  due  time  settle  into  a  fuU-^wn  &iry,  bursting  through 
its  vitreous  prison — on  the  vivifying  principle  by  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  hatched  their  eggs  in  ovens.  I  recollect  at  Dr.  Farmer's  sale 
the  leaf  which  preserved  this  recipe  for  making  a  fairy,  forcibly  folded 
down  by  the  learned  commentator ;  from  which  we  must  infer  the  credit 
he  gave  to  the  experiment.  There  was  a  greatness  of  mind  in  Para- 
celsus, who,  having  furnished  a  recipe  to  make  a  fairy,  had  the  delicacy 
to  refhdn.  Even  Baptista  Porta,  one  of  l^e  most  enlightened  philo- 
sophers, does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  engendering  creatures,  which 
*at  their  full  growth  shall  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  mouse :'  but  he  adds 
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multitude  of  heads  that  do  deny  traduction,  having  no  other 
argument  to  confirm  their  beliei  than  that  rhetorical  sentence 
and  antimetathesis^*  of  Augustine,  ereando  infunditur,  in- 
fwndendo  creatur.  Either  opinion  will  consist  well  enough 
with  religion :  yet  I  should  rather  incline  to  this,  did  not  one 
objection  haunt  me,  not  wrung  from  speculations  and  subtle- 
ties, but  from  common  sense  and  observation ;  not  pick'd 
from  the  leaves  of  any  author,®  but  bred  amongst  the  weed» 
and  tares  of  my  own  brain.  And  this  is  a  conclusion  from 
the  equivocal  and  monstrous  productions  in  the  copulation  of 
a  man  with  a  beast  -J  for  if  the  soul  of  man  be  not  trans- 
mitted and  transfused  in  the  seed  of  the  parents,  why  are  not 
those  productions  merely  beasts,  but  have  abo  an  impression 
and  tincture  of  reason  in  as  high  a  measure,  as  it  can  evi- 
dence itself  in  those  improper  organs  ?  Nor,  truly,  can  I 
peremptorily^  deny  that  the  soul,  in  this  her  sublunary  estate, 
IS  wholly,  and  in  all  acceptions,*  inorganical :  but  that,  for 
the  performance  of  her  or^nary  actions,  is  required  not  only 
a  symmetry  and  proper  disposition  of  organs,  but  a  crasis 
ana  temper  correspondent  to  its  operations ;  yet  is  not  this 
mass  of  flesh  and  visible  structure  the  instrument  and  proper 

*  AnUmadoMf, — ^A  figure  in  rhetoric,  where  one  word  is  inserted 
upon  another.— Jf&  FT. 

that '  they  are  only  pretty  little  dogs  to  play  with.*  Were  these  akin 
to  the  iainee  of  Paracelsus  ? " — D'lmHiel^a  Second  Series  of  Ourweities  of 
Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  li,  15. — £d. 

«  antimetathesis.]  All  the  MSS,  and  Edts.  1642  read,  ''antana- 
dasis."*— ^. 

"  authorA    EdU,  1642  read,  oth£r.—Ed. 

^  from  the  equitfocal,  d:c,]  The  French  translator  not  only  refers  to 
several  authorities  for  the  existence  of  such  things,  hut  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  one  himself.  "  Touchant  oette  affiure,  Jean  Baptiste,  Mag, 
Nat,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12,  raconte  ou  rapporte  quelques  exemples,  qu'il  a 
prises,  ou  tir^  de  Plinius,  Plutarchus,  ^lianus,  et  autres.  Les 
^crivains  ou  auteurs  t^moignent,  que  cela  arrive  encore  aux  Indes  en 
plusieurs  endroits ;  etmoimdme  en  ai  yu  un  k  Leyden." 

Blumenbach  however  rejects  such'  stories,  as  &bulou8  tales  which  do 
not  need  contradiction. — Ei. 

^  peremptorUy,]  So  in  MSS,  R,  ik  W.  2  ;  MS,  W,  and  EdU.  1642 
read,  reaioinatilAf. — Ed, 

'  <md  in  aU  aco^ions.]  Omitted  in  all  the  MSS. .  and  Edta, 
1642.—^. 
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ooipae  of  ihe  soul,  bub  nubher  of  aenfle^.and  that  the  haiid^ 
of  reason.  In  our  study  of  anatomy  there  is  a  nuum  of 
myst^ous  philosophy,  and  sueh  as  reduoed  the  veiy  heathens 
to  divinity ;  yet,  aoiangst  all  those  rare  discoveries  and 
oniious  pieces  I  fiadin  the  fabrick  of  man^I  do  not  so  much 
content  myself,  as  in  that  I  find  not, — ^that  is,  no  organ  ot 
instrument  for  the  rational  soul ;  for  in  the  brain,  which  we 
term  the  seat  of  reason,  there  is  not  anvthing  of  moment 
more  than  I  can  discover  in  the  crany  of  a  b^t :  and  thia 
is  a  sensible  and.  no  inconsiderable  argument  of  the  in* 
organit^  of  the  soul,  afc  least  in  that  sense  we  usually  so. 
receive  it.^  ISuis  we  are  men,  and  ^e  know  not  how ;  there 
is  something  ia  us  that  can  be  without  us,  and  will  be  after 
us,  though  it  Ut  strange  that  it  hath  no  history  what  it  was 
before  us,  nor  cannot  tell  how  it  entered  in  u&^ 
S£CT..  xxxyn.T— Now,  for  these  waUa  of  flesh,  wherein  the 

1  the  hand.]  AU  the  MBS.  and  iUte.  1642  raad,  "ihe  nearer 
nbir-^Bd. 

^  and  thu'U.a  tenaihle,  <Cw.]  Tbuh  oonolading  part  of  the  aentenoe  is 
omitted  in  all  the  M8S,  and  JSdU.  1642.-^^. 

»  In  our  ttudy  of  anatomy,  «ffc.]  "  What  a  contrast/'  says  Dr.  Drake, 
alter  quoting  this  and  several  other  similar  pasmgest ' '  do  these  admirable 
quotations  fonn,  when  opposed  to  the  scepticism  of  the  present  da^,  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  physiological  materialists  of  the  school  of  Biohat!  A 
system  of  philosophy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  which,  should  it  ever  un- 
llappily  prevail  in  the  medical  wond,  would  render  the  often-repeatod» 
though  nitherto  ill-founded,  sareasm  against  the  profession,  ibi  irm 
fnedici,  duo  Aikei,  no  longer  a  matter  of  calumny. 

"It  is,  however,  with  pride  and  pleasure  that,  at  a  pteriod  when 
scepticism  has  been  obtruded  upon  us  as  a  topic  of  distinction  and 
triumph,  and  even  taught  in  our  public  schools,  we  can  point  to  a  roll  of 
illustnous  names,  the  most  consummate  for  their  talent  among  those 
who  have  made  tiie  study  of  lifis,  and  health  and  disease  their  peooliar 
profession^  who  have  publicly  bometestimony  to  their  firm  beliefin  the 
existence  of  their  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  human  sooL 
When  CMen,  meditating  on  the  structxure  and  functions  of  the  bod^y 
broke  forth  into  thai  celebrated  declaration,  Compono  hio  prtiftato  Oand' 
cum  in  OreatorU  nottri  laudem,  he  but- led  the  way  to  similar  but  stitt 
more  important  avowals  from  the  migbtynames  of  Boerfaaawe  and  of 
Haller,  of  Sydenham  and  of  Browne,  and  of  Mead :  men  unrivalled  for 
their  professional  sagacity,  and  alike  impressed  with  the  deepest  con- 
viction of  one  great  first  cause  of  future  being  and  of  eternity,  '  that 
ancient  source  as  well  as  universal  sepulofare  of  worlds  and  agss^  in 
which  the  duration  of  this  globe  is  lost  as  that  of  a  day,  and  the  life  of 
man  as  a  moment.'"  Drdh^t  Evminfftin  Autumn,  vol.  ii.  p.  71— 78.— JBtf. 
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soul  doth  seem  to  be  imnnred  faefoze  tiie  remitreetion,  it  is 
nothing  but.  an  elem^ital  comjioaition,  and  a  £etbrick  that 
mnat^  fall  to  aahea.    "  All  flerii  is  grasB,'*  is  not  only  meta- 

EhorieaUy,  but  liteially,  true;  &r  all  those  creatures  we 
ehold  are  but  the  her  ds  of  the  field,  digested  into  flesh  in 
them,  or  more  remotely  caraified  in  ourselves.  N&jy  furthw, 
we  are  what  we  idl  abhor,  anthropophaai,  and  cannibals^ 
devouiers  not. only  of  men,  but  of  ourselves ;  and  that  not 
in  an  allegory  but  a  positive  truth :  for  all  this  mass  of  flesh 
which  we  behold,  came  in  at  our  mouths :  this  frame  we 
look  upon,  hath  been  upon  our  trenehere;  in  brief,  we  have 
devoured  ourselves.^  1  oannot  believe  the  wisdom  of 
Pythagoras  did  ever  positively,  and  in  a  literal  sense,  affirm 
his  metempsychoaiB,  or  impossible  transmigration  of  the 
souls  of.  men  into  beasts.®    Of  all  metamorphoses  or  trans* 


*  must.]    EdU,  tB42  read,  may.Sd, 

*  Nay^  fwrtheTf  dsc."]  Tbe  Latin  annoiator  is  not  content  to  receive 
tluB  sngrdar  pasaage  UteraUy,  as  the  author  cleuly  intended  it.  He 
gives  the  following  noiee : 

**  Ijpti  arUhrvpt^iagi  8umu8,'\  Ut  embirones  in  ntero  matris;  nam 
mater  ex  proprio  corpore  nutrimentum  illis  pnebet :  nutriuntur  etiam 
postea  ex  utero  matris  ^^ressi  lacte  foeminino. 

''  Sed  U  Wig  ips$s  devo^tn  aoUU,]  Nam  mmsti  et  invidi  proprium  oor 
oamedere  dioimtur.'' — £d. 

*  J  owimot  hebiene,  <fte.]  The  metempBychoais  may  perhaps  be  suppoaed 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  belief  whicm  the  early  philosophers  adopted  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  has  been  said  that  Pythagoras  not  only 
believed  in  the  dootrine  of  the  tFaosmi^rration  of  souls  literally ;  but 
even  went  so  &r  aa  to  aaaect  his  reoolleetion  of  the  various  bodies  which 
his  own  soul  had  inhabited ;  attributing  his  remembrance  to  the  spaoial 
grace  of  Mercury. 

"TtkB  opinion  of  themetempeychoffis  spreadin  almost  evenr  region  of 
the  earth  ;  and  it  oootinues  even  to  the  present  time,  in  all  its  fbroe 
amongst  those  natimuwho  have-not  yet  embraoed  Christianity.  The 
people  of  Airasan,  Peru,  Siam^  Gamboya,  Tonquin,  Cochin*China^ 
Japan,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  still  entertain  that  fanoy,  which  also  forma 
the  chief  article  of  the  Chinese  religion.  The  Druids  believed  in  tnms- 
migration.  The  bardic  triads  of  the  Welsh  are  full  of  this  belief ;  and  a 
Welsh  antiquaiy  insista  that  by  an  emigmtion  which  fonnerlytook 
place,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Bramins  of  India  from  Wales !  it  is  on 
this  system  of  tranramgration  that  Taliessin  the  Welsh  bard,  who  wrote 
in  the  sixth  centuxy,  dves  a  recital  of  his  pretended  transmigrations. 
He  tells  how  he  had  been  a  serpent,  a  wild  assi  a  bucky  or  a  onme, 
&c.  ;  and  this  kind  of  reminiscaice  of  his  former  state,  this  xeoovery  of 
memory,  waaa  proof  of  tibe  mortal's  advances,  to  the  happier  circle.  For 
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migrations,  I  believe  onlj  one,  that  is  of  Lot's  wife ;  for 
that  of  Nabucbodonosor  proceeded  not  so  far.  In  all  others 
I  conceive  there  is  no  further  verity  than  is  contained  in 
their  implicit  sense  and  morality.  I  Delieve  that  the  whole 
frame  of  a  beast  doth  perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state 
after  death  as  before  it  was  materialed  unto  life :  that  the 
souls  of  men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption ;  that 
they  subsist  beyond  the  body,  ana  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  miracle : 
that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  as  they  leave  earth,  take  pos- 
session of  heaven;  that  those  apparitions  and  ghosts  of 
departed  persons  are  not  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  but 
the  unquiet  walks  of  devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us 
unto  mischief,  blood,  and  villany ;  instilSng  and  stealing  into 
our  hearts  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in  their 
graves,  but  wander,  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
But  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and  do  frequent 
cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches,  it  is  because  those 
are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead,  where  the  devil,  like  an 
insolent  champion,  beholds^  with  pride  the  spoik  and  trophies 
of  his  victory  in  Adam.'' 

to  forget  what  we  have  been,  was  one  of  the  cnnes  of  the  circle  of  eviL 
Aoconiing  to  the  authentic  Glavigero,  in  his  history  of  Mexico,  we  find 
the  Pythafforean  transmigration  carried  on  in  the  weet»  and  not  less 
fimcifiilly  uian  in  the  countries  of  the  east.  The  people  of  Tlascah^ 
believe  that  the  souls  of  persons  of  rank  went  after  their  death  to 
inhabit  the  bodies  of  beatUiful  and  tweet  tinging  birds,  and  those  of  the 
nobler  quadrupeds  ;  while  the  souls  of  inferior  persons  were  supposed  to 
pass  into  weaselSf  beetles,  and  such  other  meamer  amrnals"  lyisradCs 
CuriosiUes  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  49 — 52. — Ed. 

With  respect  to  the  real  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  on  this  subject,  see 
BuUtrode*s  Essay  on  Transmigration ;  Dr.  Stackhouse's  pre&ce  to  the 
Chinese  Tales ;  and  Taylor's  translation  .  of  JambUehus's  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  On  the  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration, see  Stekdin^s  Eabbinical  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  277 — 
838.— ^.^.-B. 

7  beholds.]    So  aU  the  MSS. ;  Edts.  1642  read,  holds.— Ed, 

"  that  those  apparitions  and  ghosts  of  departed  persons,  Ae.]  Vide 
CTirysostomum,  in  ffomil,  29  in  Matthceum;  Augustin,  De  Cura  pro 
mortuis,  c.  10,  16,  et  seqq. — M. 

See  Sir  K.  Digby's  criticism  on  this  passage. 

Modem  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Schott,  Graflarel,  &c.  have  a 
ready  solution,  in  their  Palingenesis,  for  the  apparitions  of  animals  as 
well  as  plants.    "Thus  the  dead  naturally  revive :  and  a  corpse  may 
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Sect,  xxlvui. — ^This  is  that  dismal  conquest  we  all 
deplore,  that  makes  us  so  often  cij,  O  Adam,  quid  fecisti  ? 
I  thank  Ood  I  have  not  those  strait  li^faments,  or  narrow 
obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life,  or  be  convulsed 
and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death.  Not  that  I  am  insensible 
of  the  dread  and  horror  thereof;  or,  by  raking  into  the 
bowels  of  the  deceased,  continual  sight  of  anatomies, 
skeletons,  or  cadaverous  relicks,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave- 
makers,  I  am  become  stupid,  or  have  forgot  the  apprehension 
of  mortalilnr;  but  that,  marshalling  all  the  horrors,  and 
contemplatmg  the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not  anything 
therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less  a 
well-resolved  Christian ;  and  therefore  am  not  angry  at  the 
error  of  our  first  parents,  or  unwilling .  to  bear  a  part  of 
this  common  fate,  and,  like  the  best  of  them,  to  die ;  that  is, 
to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  fSEurewell  of  the  elements ;  to 
be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment ;  to  be  within  one  instant 
of  a  spirit.^  When  I  take  a  full  view  and  circle  of  myself 
without^  this  reasonable  moderator,  and  equal  piece  of 
justice,  death,  I  do  conceive  myself  the  miserablest  person 
extant.  Were  there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the 
vanities  of  this  world  should  not  entreat  a  moment's  breath 
from  me.  Could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  im^;ine  I 
could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought.  I 
have  so  abject  a  conceit^  of  this  common  way  of  existence, 
this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  cannot  think  this 

giye  out  its  shadowy  reanimation,  when  not  too  deeply  buried  in  the 
earth.  Bodies  corrupted  in  their  graves  hare  risen,  particularly  the 
murdered  ;  for  murderers  are  apt  to  bury  their  victims  in  a  slight  and 
hasty  manner.  Their  salts,  exhaled  in  vapour  by  means  of  their  fer- 
mentation, have  arranged  tiiemselves  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth,  and 
formed  those  phantomsi  which  at  night  have  often  terrified  the  passing 
«pectator,  as  authentic  history  witnesses.  They  have  opened  the  graves 
of  the  phantom,  and  discovered  the  bleeding  corpse  beneath  :  hence  it 
is  astonishing  how  many  ^osts  may  be  seen  at  night,  after  a  recent 
battle,  standing  over  &eir  corpses ! "  lyimudikS  Second  Seriea  of 
Cuiriotities  of  Z/Uerature,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. — Ed, 

'  one  tTtstoM  of  a  9]^.]  So  in  MSS,  R.  isW.2\  EdU,  1642  and 
MS,  W.  raid,  "  in  one  instant  a  spirit." — Ed. 

*  mOwvit,]  So  in  MS.  R,  ;  MS,  W,  and  EdU,  1642  read,  hU  wUh. 
MS.  W,  2  reads,  wUhlmt.—Ed. 

>  coneeU.]  So  in  MSS.  R.  db  W.  2  ;  Edts.  1642  aaidMS,  W,  read, 
ik(mg1U,—Ed. 
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is  to  be  a  num,  or  to  live  aecordmg  to  the  digniiy  of 
hmnaiiity.^  In  expectation  of  a  better,  I  can  with  patience 
embrace  this  life ;  yet,  in  my  best  meditations,  do  often  defj^ 
death.  [It  is  a  symptom  of  melancholy  to  be  afraid  of 
death,  yet  scnnetimes  to  desire  it ;  this  ktter  I  have  often 
discovered  in  myself,  and  think  no  man  ever  desired  life, 
as  I  haye  sometimes  death.^]  I  honour  any  man  that 
contemns  it ;  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that  is  afraid  of  it : 
this  makes  me  natonlly  love  a  soldier,  and  honour  those 
tattered  and  eontemptible  regiments,  that  will  die«ttii& 
command  of  a  sergeant.  'For  a  pagan  there  may  be  some 
motives  to  be  in  love  witii  life ;  but,  for  a  Christian  to  be 
amaaed  at  death,  I  see  not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma — 
that  he  is  too  sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopekss^  of  the  life  to 


come, 


7 


Sect.  xzxiz.-^ome  divines  oeont  Adam  thirty  years  old 
at  his  creation,®  beoausa  t^iey  suppose  him  created  in  the 
perfect  age  and  stature  of  man :  and  surely  we  are  all  out 
of  the  computation  of  our  lage ;  and  every  man  is  some 
months  older  than  he  bethinks  him ;  for  we  uve,  move,  hafe 
a  being,  and  are  subject  to  the  aetions  of  the  elements,  and 
the  malioe  of  diseases,  in  that  other  world,  the  truest  nucro- 
cosm,  the  womb  of  our  mother ; '  for  besides  that  general  and 
common  existence  we  are  conceived  to  hold  in  our  chaos, 
and  whilst  we  sleep  within  the  bosom  of  our  causes,  we  enjoy 
a  being  and  life  in  three  distinct  worlds,  wherein  we  receive 
most  manifest  gradations.  In  that  obscure  world,  the  womb 
of  our  mother,  our  time  is  short,  computed  by  the  moon ; 
yet  longer  than  the  days  of  maiiy  creatures  that  behold  the 


>  hmmamUy.]    All  the  MS8,  and  ma.  11B42  imd,  my  natwe.-^Sd. 

*  d^.]    AU  the  Mas.  and  JUd.  iei2Tead,  desire.—Sd. 

^  It  it  a  i^pttm,  dbc.]  This  paange  is  inMrted  tmn  MSS.  W.  2  J: 
R  :  it  18  not  in  any  edition. — M. 

<>A<me2en.]    AU  the  ifOS.  and  £»te.  I^MS  read,  emvletf.—Jea. 

7  TMonJb  God,  4sc.']  "To  ann  ns  against  the  fisan  of  diBBohitioQ, 
Tolomes  upon  volnmes  have  been  written ;  Inzt,  if  we  except  our  hal- 
lowed SeriptureB,  I  know  not  where,  ina  staler  so  eondensed  and  striking, 
or  on  a  basis  more  truly  Christian,  we  oan  'find'a  better  diaBuaeiye,  under 
a  confeasional  form  at  least,  againstifae  mordmate  love  of  life,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  death,  than  what  this  passage  iflfords  ns."  DroSMt 
Biawngt  in  A^Bbmmn,  vol.  ii.  p.  9>2.'^m. 

*  8m€  divineBf  <6c.]  Vide  Augyutin.  1.  vi.  dt  OencB,  ad  liter,  c.  IS. — M, 
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Biin ;  OTurselves  being  not  yet  without  life,  Bense,  and  reason  f 
though,  for^  the  manifestation  of  its  actions,  it  wirmte  the 
opportunity  of  objects,  and  seems  to  live  there  but  in  itB 
root  and  soul  of  vegetation.  Entering  afterwards  upon  the 
scene  of  the  world,  we  rise  up  and  become  another  ereatuxe-; 
performing  the  reasooable  actions  of  man,  and  obscurely 
manifesting  thit  part  of  divinity  in  us,^  but  not  in  comple- 
ment and  perfection,  till  we  hove  once  more  cast  oar 
secundine,  that  is,  this  slough  of  flesh,  and  are  delivered  into 
the  last  world,  that  is,  that  ine&ble  place  of  Paul,  that 
proper^  ubi  of  spirits.  The  smattering  I  have  of  the  philo- 
sophers' stone  (which  is  sometiiing  more'than^  the  perfect 
exaltation^  of  sold)  hathtausht  me  a  great  deal  of  divinity, 
and  instructed  my  belief,  how  that  immortal  spirit  and 
incorruptible  substance  of  my  soul  may  lie  obscure,  and  sleep 
awhile^  within  this  house  of  flesh.  Those  strange  and 
mystical  transmigrations  that  I  hove  observed  in  silkworms 
turned  my  philosophy  into  divinity.  There  is-in  these  works 
of  nature,  which  seem  to  puzsle  reason,  something  divine; 
and  hath  more  in  it  than  ihe  eye  of  a  common  spectator 
doth  discover. 

Sect.  xl. — ^I  am  naturally  baehful ;  ^nor  hath  oomvrsa- 
1don,  age,  or  travel,  been  able  to  effimit  or  enhardenme; 
yet  I  Imve  one  part  of  modesly,  which  I  have  seldom  dis- 
covered in  another,  that  is  (to  speak  truly),  I  am  not  so 
much  afiraid  of  death  as  ashamed  thereof;  'tis  the  very 
disgrace  and  ignominy  of  our  natures,  that  in  a  moment  can 
so  disfigure  us,  that  our  nearest  friends,  wife,  and  children, 
stand  i&aid,  and  start^  at  us.    The  birds  and  beasts  of  the 

'  iu>t  wUhout  life,  tente,  ancj  reanm.]  In  perfedt  ooiiflisfcenc;^  with  this 
opinion,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  Diahgne  betmetn  two  'twitn  in  the  wmb, 
rupecting  the  world  into  wAteA  they  were  ffoing. — Alas  I  we  have  hunted 
for  this  mcreeau  in  vain ! — ^It  saems  to  have  perishedi-^^fif. 

>  though,  for.]    Not  in  EdU.  1642.— -Btf. 

'*  icf.]    All  the  M8S.  and  £dt$.  1642  Mad;«w.-HJU. 

^pfi)per.]    Notin  J'dte.  1643.-.ft2. 

*  •omething  more  t&on.]  All  the  M8S,  and  EdU,  lM2*raad,  ''  B<»thi]nr 
else  bat."— £». 

*  exaitoHon.]    In  the  sense  of  puirificaium, — Ed. 

<  awhOe.]    So  in  MS8.JIR.  Jk  F.'^  ;  omitted  in  MS.  W.  and  EdU. 
1W2.— ^d. 
f  start.]  So  aU  the  MS8. ;  EdU.  1642  read,  itarc-^Ed. 
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field,  that  before,  in  a  natural  fear,  obeyed  us,  forgettmg  all 
allegiance,  begin  to  prey  upon  us.  This  yeij  conceit  hath, 
in  a  tempest,  disposed  and  lefb  me  willing  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss  of  waters,  wherein  I  had  perished  unseen, 
unpitied,  without  wondering  eyes,  tears  of  pity,  lectures  of 
mortality,  and  none  had  sai^  Quantum  mutatus  ah  illo  I  Not 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  anatomy  of  my  parts,  or  can 
accuse  nature  of  playing  the  bunp;ler  in  any  part  of  me,  or 
my  own  vicious  hfe  for  contracting  any  shameful  disease 
upon  me,  whereby  I  might  not  call  myself  as  wholesome  a 
morsel  for  the  worms  as  any. 

Sect.  xli. — Some,  upon  the  courage  of  a  fruitful  issue, 
wherein,  as  in  the  truest  chronicle,  they  seem  to  outlire 
themselves,^  can  with  greater  patience  away  with  death. 
This  -conceit  and  counterfeit  subsisting  in  our  progenies 
seems  to  me  a  mere  fiEhllacy,  unworthy  the  desires  of  a  man, 
that  can  but  conceive  a  thought  of  the  jiext  world ;  who,  in 
A  nobler  ambition,  should  desire  to  live  in  his  substance  in 
heaven,  rather  than  his  name  and  shadow  in  the  earth.^  And 
therefore,  at  my  death,  I  mean  to  take  a  total  adieu  of  the 
world,  not  caring  for  a  monument,  history,  or  epitaph ;  not 
so  much  as  the  bare  memory  of  my  name  to  be  found  any- 
where, but  in  the  universal  register  of  Gk>d.  I  am  not  yet 
so  cynical,  as  to  approve  the  testament  of  Diogenes,*^  nor 
<do  I  altogether  allow^  that  rodomontado  of  Lucan  ;^ 


Ccdo  tegUuTf  qui  non  haJbet  umam. 

He  that  unburied  lies  wants  not  his  hearae  ; 
For  unto  him  a  tomb 's  the  universe. 


*  Who  willed  his  friend  not  to  bnry  him,  but  to  hang  him  up  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  to  £right  away  the  crows. 

^  aainika  trwtt  chrimde,  dse.]  Eleganter  Ok.  1.  6,  De  R^uhUeti,  in 
Somnio  Scipionit. — M, 

9  rather  than,  <kc.]  This  clause  is  in  MS.  W.2;  it  \b  not  in  Edt$. 
1642,  nor  in  the  text  of  MSS.  W.  A  R.,  but  is  inserted  in  the  margin 
oi^^MSS.—Ed. 

'  I  am  not  yet  so,  die.]  This  clause,  with  the  note  at  '*  Diogenes,"  is 
not  m  MS.  JR.— Ed. 

>  aUofo.]    EdU.  1645,  1659, 1672,  and  1686,  twA,  foOwD.—Bd. 

*  Lwcan.'l  PhanaUa,  lib.  vii.  819.  MS.  W.  and  EdU.  1642  read, 
lMeiain,—Ed, 
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but  commend,  in  my  calmer  judgment,  those  ingenuous 
intentions  that  desire  to  sleep  by  the  urns  of  their  fathers, 
and  strive  to  go  the  neatest^  way  unto  corruption.  I  do 
not  envy  the  temper^  of  crows  and  daws,^  nor  the  numerous 
and  weary  days  oi  our  fathers  before  the  flood.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  astrology,  I  may  outlive  a  jubilee  ;*  as  yet  I 
have  not  seen  one  revolution  of  Satum,t  nor  hath  my  pulse 
beat  thirty  years,  and  yet,  excepting  one,^  have  seen  the 
ashes  of,  and  left  under  ground,  all  the  kings  of  Europe ; 
have  been  contemporary  to  three  emperors,  four  grand 
signiors,  and  as  many  popes  :^  methinks  I  have  outlived  my- 

•  The  Jewish  computation  for  50  years. — MS.  W. 

t  The  planet  Saturn  maketh  his  revolution  once  in  30  years. — MS,  W. 

*  neaiest.l  So  £di8. 1643,  1645,  1678,  1682,  1736,  and  the  foreign 
£dU,  AU  the  MSS.  and  BoUs.  1642,  1659,  1672,  and  1686,  read, 
7ieare»t. — Ed, 

^  temper."]    In  the  sense  of  temperament,  comtilution, — Ed, 

*  r  do  not  envy,  ct*c.]  As  Theophrastus  did,  who,  dying,  accused 
nature  for  giving  them,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  of  any  concernment,  so 
large  a  life  ;  and  to  man,  whom  it  much  concerned,  so  short  a  one.  Oic, 
Tmc,  QuiCest.  L  iii.    How  long  daioa  live,  see  Not,  ad  Sect,  41. — K, 

It  is  clear,  from  this  reference  to  a  note  about  daws,  as  well  as  froni 
other  similar  evidences,  that  Keck  annoted  on  the  Edit.  1643  ;  for  in 
those  of  1642,  the  words,  "and  daws,"  do  not  occur.  The  note,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  found;  and  for  that  reason,  probably,  the  reference  to 
it  is  omitted  in  the  Edit.  1686.  Keck  perhape  wrote  the  above  as  a 
memorandum  only,  with  the  intention  ox  inserting  some  observations  on 
the  subject ;  but,  through  inadvertence,  neither  wrote  the  observations, 
nor  eraised  the  reference. 

On  the  longevity  of  crows,  see  Pseud.  Epid.  book  iii.  ch.  9. — Ed, 

Buffon  says  that  the  raven  lives  above  100  years.  Sonnini  quotes 
the  foUowing  passagefrom  Pliny  (1.  vii.  c.  48) ;  ''Hesiodus  .  .  .  comic! 
novem  nostras  attribuitsBtates  ;  quadruplum  ejus  cervis ;  id  triplicatum 
corvis ;" — which  he  proposes  to  reconcile  witii  fact,  by  rendering  atas, 
'year.'  The  crow  thus  is  said  to  attain  to  9  years  of  age,  the  stag  to 
86,  the  raven  to  108 ;  which  is  true.  See  Buffon  par  Sonnini,  tom. 
xliv.  p.  40.— JStf. 

^  excepting  (me.]  Christiem  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  from 
1688  to  Uil.^Ed, 

•  have  been  contemporary  to,  «fcc.]  Rodolpji  II.  Matthias,  and  Ferdi- 
nand n..  Emperors  of  Germany ; — Achmet  I.,  Mustapha  I.,  Othman 
II.,  and  Amurath  IV.,  Grand  Signiors  ;— Leo  XL,  Paul  V.,  Gregory 
XV.,  and  Urban  VTIL,  Popes. 

Our  author,  however,  in  reckoning  himself  contemporaTy  with  Leo 
XI.  must  have  proceeded  on  his  own  fimoiiul  principle  of  computation, 
laid  down  in  §  39, — "  that  every  man  is  some  months  older  than  ho 

VOL.  II.  2  C 
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self,  and  begin  to  be  weary  of  the  sun  ;^  I  have  shaken 
hands  with  delight^  in  my  wann  blood  and  canicular  di^s ; 
I  perceive  I  do  anticipate^  the  vices  of  age ;  the  world  to 
me  is  but  a  dream  or  mock-show,  and  we  all  therein  but 
pantaloons  and  anticks,  to  my  severer  contemplations. 

Sect.  xlii. — ^It  is  not,  I  confess,  an  unlawful  prayer  to 
desire  to  surpass  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  or  wish  to  outlive, 
that  age  wherein  he  thought  fittest  to  die ;  yet,  if  (as  divinity 
affirms)  there  shall  be  no  grey  hairs  in  heaven,  but  all  shall 
rise  in  the  perfect  state  of  men,  we  do  but  outlive  those  per- 
fections in  this  world,  to  be  recalled  unto^  them  by  a  greater 
miracle  in  the  next,  and  run  on  here  but  to  be  retrograde 
hereafter.  Were  there  any  hopes  to  outlive  vice,  or  a  point 
to  be  superannuated  from  sin,  it  were  worthy  our  knees  to 
implore  the  days  of  Methuselah.  But  age  doth  not  rectify, 
but  incurvate  our  natures,  turning  bad  dispositions  into 
worser  habits,  and  (like  diseases)  brings  on  incurable  vices ; 
foi*  every  dav,  as  we  grow  weaker  in.  age,  we  grow  stronger 
in  sin,  and  tne  number  of  our  days  doth  but  make  our  sina 
innumerable.  The  same  vice,  committed  at  sixteen,  is  not 
the  same,  though  it  agrees  in  all  other  circumstances,  at 
forty ;  but  swells  and  doubles  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
ages,  wherein,  besides  the  constant  and  inexcusable  habit  of 
transgressing,  the  maturity  of  our  judgement  cuts  off  pre- 
tence unto  excuse  or  pardon.  Every  sin,  the  ofbener  it  is 
committed,  the  more  it  acquireth  in  the  quality  of  evil ;  as 
it  succeeds  in  time,  so  it  proceeds  in  degrees  of  badness ;  for 
as  they  proceed  they  ever  multiply,  and,  like  figures  in 
arithmetick,  the  last  stands  for  more  than  all  that  went  before 
it.^    And,  though  I  think  no  man  can  liv^  well  once,  but  he 

bethinks  him  :"  and  thus  he  might  as  wdl  have  oonnted^Era  Popea ; — 
for  aemient  YIII.,  died  March  8,  1605 ;  Leo  XI.  was  crowned  on.  the 
26th  April ;  and  Paul  V.  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same  year  ;-4hb«at 
six  months  before  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom. — Ed. 

^  8%m.]  ^me  in  aU  the  MSS.  and  EcUs.  1642.— ^cf. 

1  thaim  Aonciff  viih  deUgkL]  "•  Taken  leave  of  it^-^Ed. 

3  emticipaU,]  So  m  MSS,  W.2dsR,;  Edit.  1642  and  Jf5.  W,  road,. 
participate. — Ed^ 

'  unto,]    EdU,  1642  read,  by,— Ed, 

*  hrfwe  «<.]  In  all  the  MSS.  and  Edti,  1642,  the  ronainder  of  this 
section  and  the  whole  of  the  next  are  omitted ;  and  the  following  pas- 
gage  occura : —  '*  the  conne  and  order  of  my  life  woukl  be  a  very  death 
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that  could  live  twice,  jet,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  not  live 
over  my  hours  paat,  or  begin  agam  the  thread  of  my  daya ; 
not  upon  Cicero's  ground,  because  I  have  lived  them  well,^ 
but  for  fear  I  shouM  live  them  worse.  I  find  my  growing 
judgment  daily  instruct  me  how  to  be  better,  but  m^  un- 
tamed affections  and  conJSrmed  vitiosit^  make  me  daily  do 
worse.  I  find  in  my  confirmed  age  the  same  sins  I  dis- 
covered in  my  youth ;  I  committed  many  then  because  I  was 
a  child;  and,  because  I  commit  them  still,  I  am  yet  an 
infant.  Therefore  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  twice  a  child, 
before  the  days  of  dotage ;  and  stand  in  need  of  JSson's  bath 
before  threescore.^ 

Sect,  xliti. — And  truly  there  goes  a  deal  of  providence 
to  produce^  a 'man's  life  unto  threescore;  there  is  more 
required  than  an  able  temper®  for  those  years  :  though  the 
radical  humour  contain  in  it  sufficient  oil  for  seventy,  yet 
I  perceive  in  some  it  gives  no  light  past  thirty :  men  assign 
not  all  the  causes  of  long  life,  that  write  whole  books 
thereof.  They  that  found  themselves  on  the  radical  balsam, 
or  vital  sulphur  of  the  parts,  determine  not  why  Abel  lived 
not  so  long  as  Adam.  There  is  therefore  a  secret  gloom  or 
bottom  of  our  days :  'twas  his  vrisdom  to  determine  them : 
but  his  perpetual  and  waking  providence  that  fulfils  and 
accomplisheth  them ;  wherein  the  spirits,  ourselves,  and  all 
the  creatures  of  Gk)d,  in  a  secret  and  disputed  way,  do  exe- 
cute his  will.  Let  them  not  therefore  complain  of  imma- 
turity that  die  about  thirty :  they  fall  but  like  the  whole 
world,  whose  solid  and  well-composed  substance  must  not 
expect  the  duration  and  period  ot  its  constitution :  when  all 
things  are  completed  in  it,  its  age  is  accomplished ;  and  the 

to  others ;  I  use  myself  to  all  diets,  hmnonrs,  airs,  hmiger,  thirst,  cold, 
heat,  want,  plenty,  necessity,  dangers,  haanrds :  when  I  am  cold,  I 
cure  not  myself  by  heat,  when  I  am  siok,  not  by  physick  ;  those  that 
know  how  I  live,  may  justly  say  I  regard  not  life,  nor  stand  in  fear  of 
death."— ^d. 

^  Cicero's  grafwndJ^  "  Quod  reliquum  est,  te  sustenta,  mea  Terentia, 
ut  potes,  honestiaBime  vizimiia,  fionmnus." — do.  Epial,  lib.  xziv. 
ep.  24.— JT. 

*  ^wrCt  hatk.']    See  Ovid,  Metam,  lib.  vii.— -S'. 

^  prodwx.']  In  the  sense  of  exttnd, — Ed, 
"  '  temper.]    In  the  sense  of  conetUiUion;  see  it  used  with  the  sum* 
import,  §  41,  "the  temper  of  crows  and  daws."— iVi. 

2  c  2 
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last  and  general  fever  may  as  naturally  destroy  it  before  six 
thousand,  as  me  before  forty.  There  is  therefore  some 
other  hand  that  twines  the  thread  of  life  than  that  of  nature : 
we  are  not  only  ignorant  in  antipathies  and  occult  qualities  ; 
our  ends  are  as  obscure  as  our  beginnings ;  the  line  of  our 
days  is  drawn  by  night,  and  the  various  effects  therein  by  a 
pencil  that  is  invisible ;  wherein,  though  we  confess  our 
ignorance,  I  am  sure  we  do  not  err  if  we  say,  it  is  the  hand 
of  God. 

Sect.  xliv. — ^I  am  much  taken  with  two  verses  of  Lucon, 
since  I  have  been  able  not  only,  as  we  do  at  school,  to  con- 
strue, but  understand : 

Victivro9que  Dei  cdant  ut  vivere  durent, 
Fdix  esae  mori. ' 

We're  all  deluded,  vainly  searching  ways 
To  make  us  happy  by  the  length  of  days  ; 
For  cunningly,  to  make  's  protract  this  breath, 
The  gods  conceal  the  happiness  of  death. 

There  be  many  excellent  strains  in  that  poet,  wherewith 
his  stoical  genius  hath  liberally  supplied  him:  and  truly 
there  are  singular  pieces  in  the  pnilosophy^  of  Zeno,  and 
doctrine  of  the  stoics,  which  I  perceive,  d^vered  in  a  pulpit, 
pass  for  current  divinity  :  yet  herein  are  they  in  extremes, 
that  can  allow  a  man  to  be  his  own  assassin,  and  so  highly 
extol  the  end  and  suicide  of  Cato.  This  is  indeed  not  to 
fear  death,  but  yet  to  be  afraid  of  life.  It  is  a  brave  act  of 
valour  to  contemn  death ;  but,  where  life  is  more  terrible 
than  death,  it  is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to  live :  and 
herein  religion  hath  taught  us  a  noble  example ;  for  all  the 
valiant  acts  of  Curtius,  Scaavola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  parallel, 
or  match,  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture  to 
the  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  any  poniards  in  death  itself,  like 
those  in  the  way  or  prologue  unto  it.  JSmori  nolo,  sed  me 
esse  mortuum  nihil  euro  ;^  I  would  not  die,  but  care  not  to 

•  Victurotque,  d:c.]  Pkarsalia,  lib.  iv.  519. — Ed. 

»  in  the philoiophy,  «tc]  JSdt.  1642,  W.  reads,  "of  the  philosophy, 
&c."  £dt.  1642,  C.  reads  "of  philosophy,  &c"--Ed, 

*  Emori  rwlo,  dsc]  Referring  to  a  translation  in  Cicero,  of  a  line  in 
Epicharmus : — 

"Emori  nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  sestimo."  Tutcul,  QkosiI. 
L  I— Ed. 
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he  dead.  Were  I  of  Cesar's  religion,  I  should  be  of  bis 
desires,*  and  wish  rather  to  go  off*  at  one  blow,  than  to  be 
sawed  in  pieces  by  the  grating  torture  of  a  disease.^  Men 
that  look  no  further  than  their  outsides,  think  health  an 
appertenance  unto  life,  and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions 
for  being  sick ;  but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man, 
and  know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabrick  hangs, 
do  wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and,  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  God  that 
we  can  die  but  once.  *Tis  not  only  the  mischief  of  diseases, 
and  the  villainy  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end  of  us ;  we 
vainly  accuse  the  fury  of  guns,  and  the  new  inventions  of 
death : — ^it  is  in  the  power  of  every  hand  to  destroy  us,  and 
we  are  beholden  unto  every  one  we  meet,  he  doth  not  kill 
us.  There  is  therefore  but  one  comfort  left,  that  though  it 
be  in  the  power  of  the  weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  is 
not  in  the  strongest  to  deprive  us  of  death.  God  would 
not  exempt  himself  from  that;  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the 
flesh  he  undertook  not,  that  was  in  it,  immortal.^  Certainly 
there  is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh ;  nor  is  it  in 
the  opticks  o£^  these  eyes  to  behold  felicity.  The  first  day 
of  our  jubilee  is  death ;  the  devil  hath  therefore  failed  of 
his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death  than  we  should  have 
been  without  it :  there  is  no  misery  but  in  himself,  where 
there  is  no  end  of  misery ;  and  so  indeed,  in  his  own  sense, 
the  stoic  is  in  the  right.^     He  forgets  that  he  can  die,  who 


'  Were  I  of  Ccesar't  religion,  <fcc.]  Alluding,  very  probably,  to  the 
following  passage  from  Suetonius  ;  "  aspernatus  tarn  lentum  mortis 
genus,  subitam  sibi  celeremque  optaverat.  Et  pridie  quam  occideretur, 
in  sermone  nato  super  ooenam,  apud  M.  Lepidum,  quisnam  esset  finis 
vitae  oommodissimus,  repentinum  inopinatumque  prsetulerat."  Sueton, 
in  Vit.  J.  CcBsar.  S7.—Bd. 

♦  go  off.]    MSS,  W,  &  JL  and  Edts.  1642  read,  "be  tortured."— £«. 

^  disecueJ]  The  remainder  of  tiie  section  is  wanting  in  Edts.  1642, 
and  all  the  MSS.—Ed. 

^  7ie  undertook notj  (£:c.]  Bather,  "he  who  was  in  it  immortal,  imder- 
took  not." — Ed, 

^  the  stoic  is  in  the  right.']   In  adopting  sentiments  like  the  follo'viring : 


Nee  metuenda  viris, 


mors  ultima  paena  est 
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^omplaixis  of  miseiy  i  we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity 
while  death  is  in  odt  vtmfi 

Sect.  xly. — Now,  besides  this  literal  and  positive  kind  of 
death,  there  are  others  whereof  divines  make  mention,  and 
those,  I  think,  not  merely  metaphorical,  as  mortification, 
dying  unto  sin  and  the  WOTld.  Therefore,  I  say,  every  man 
hath  a  double  horosoope ;  one  of  his  humanity, — his  birth, 
another  of  his  Christianity, — ^his  baptism :  and  &om  this  do 
I  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity ;  not  reckoning  those 
Jiarm  oomhuH^D,*  and  odd  days,  or  esteeming  myself  anything, 
before  I  was  my  Saviour's  and  enrolled  in  the  register  of 
Christ.  Whosoever  enjoys  not  this  life,  I  count  him  but  an 
apparition,  though  he  wear  about  him  the  sensible  affections 
<^  flesh.  In  these  moral  acceptions,  the  way  to  be  immortal 
is  to  die  daily ;  nor  can  I  think  I  have^  the  true  theory  of 
death,  when  I  contemplate  a  skull  or  behold  a  skeleton  with 
those  vulgar  imaginations  it  casts  upon  us.^  I  have  there- 
fore enlarged  that  common  memento  mori  into  a  more 
Christian  memorandum,  memento  quc^uor  novissimaj — ^those 
four  inevitable  points  of  us  all,  death,  judgment,  heaven, 
and  hell.  Neither  did  l^e  contemplations  of  the  heathens 
rest  in  their  graves,  without  a  farther  thought,  of  Bhada- 
manth  or  some  judicial  proceeding  after  death,  though  in 
another  way,  and  upon  suggestion  of  their  natural  reasons. 
I  cannot  but  marvel  from  what  sibyl  or  oracle  they  stole 
the  px>phecy  of  the  world's  destruction  by  fire,  or  whence 
Lucan  learned  to  say, 

CommurUt  mtmdo  tuperest  rogus,  ossilna  tutra 

There  yet  remains  to  th'  world  cue  common  fire, ' 
Wherein  our  bones  with  st»rs  shall  make  one  pyre.* 


*  That  time  when  the  moon  is  in  oonjmiction,  and  obscured  by  the  sun, 
the  astrologers  call  hanx  combuatce,    MS.  W. — Ed. 

*  vtViU  death  it  in  <mr  avm.]    Meaning  that  death  is  in  our  own 
power,  because  no  one  can  deprive  us  of  it. — Ed.  . 

»  /  have.]    All  the  MSS.  read,  "  but  that  I  have."— ^rf. 
I  imoffinaiions  it  cagU  upon  us.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642  read, 
"  imaginations  cast  upon  it." — Ed. 
^  whence  Lucan  learned  to  say,  <kc.]    Why,  Lucan  was  a  stoick,  and 
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I  bdieve  the  world  growa  near  its  end ;  yet  ia  neither  old 
nor  decayed,  nor  will  ever  perish  upon  the  nuns  of  ite  own 
principles.^  As  the  work  ot  creation  was  abore  nature,  so  is 
its  adversary^  annihilation ;  without  which  the  woild  haiii 
not  ite  end,  but  its  mutation.^  Now,  what  force  should  be 
able  to  consume  it  thus  far,  without  the  breath  of  God, 
whidi  ia  the  truest  consnmine  flame,  my  philosophy  cannot^ 
inform  me.  Some^  believe^  uiere  went  not  a  mmute  to  the 
world's  creation,  nor  shall  there  go  to  its  destruction ;  those 
six  days,  so  punctually  described,  make  not  to  them*  one 
moment,  but  rather  seem  to  manifest  thejnethod  and  idea 
of  that  great  work  in^  the  intellect  of  God  than  the  manner 
how  he  proceeded  in  its  operation.  I  cannot  dream  that 
there  should  be  at  the  last  day  any  such^  judicial  proceeding, 
or  calling  to  the  bar^  as  indeed  the  Scripture  seems  to 
imply,  and  the  literal  commentators  do  conceive :  for  un- 
speakable mysteries  in  the  Scriptures  are  often  deli\^ered 
in  a  vulgar  and  illustratiTe  way,  and,  being  written  unto 
man;  are  delivered,  not  as  they  truly  are,  but  as  they  may 
be  understood ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  the  different  in- 
tezpretations  aoooiding  to  different  capacities  may  stand 


it  was  an  opinion  among  than,  almost  generally,  that  the  world  should 
peiiah  by  fire; — "Stoicis  oonstans  opinio  est,  quod consumpto  humore 
mundna  hie  omnia  ignescat.**  MimOUu  in  Octaiv.  But  Minutiiis  Aould 
haswe  excepted  Boe&iin,  PoaridoniuB,  Diogenes  BabjlonniB,  and  Zsdo 
Sidonins,  who  were  Bteicks,  and  yet  did  not  think  the  world  shqpild  be 
destroyed  by  five,  or  yet  by  any  otiier  means. — K, 
For  the  passage  qnoled,  see  Pkarmdia,  vii.  614. — EtL 

*  nor  will  everperuh,  <£rc.]  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  sttaoks  this  passage, 
and  refen  to  the  argumeBte  sad  ppophecies  of  Thonms  While,  respect- 
ing the  end  of  the  world.  But  Sir  Thomas  is  only  oentending  timt  the 
world  will  not  undergo  annihilation,  but  only  mutation ; — ^that  itwSl 
mevet  peruh, — Sd, 

*  heUUfMOatim.'S  These  words  are  in  all  the  ifiSS.  but  not  in  Ate. 
1842.— £». 

'  emmoe.1    AU  the  M^,  and  BdJf,  1642  read  "  can."— .B». 

«  Borne ikemA  I .  . .  me,"  innfl  the  M8S.  «nd  EdU,  1642.— £U. 

^  Some  believe,  ^c]  De  <iiio  vide  AvgiuUn,  1.  iv.  Ih  Oeiten  ad  UUnm, 
a  cap.  22,  usque  ad  finem ;  «t  De  dvit.  Dei,  i.  ii.  c.  7. — M. 

*  Aat  ffretU  worl  m.]  I  have  adopted  this  reading  on  the  anthority 
of  ike  M8S,  in  opposition  to  afi  the  editions,  whsoh  read,  ''the  great 
work<rf."— ia. 

*  aiuh.]  This  word  is  wanting  in  all  the  Jlf^iS^.  and  Edl$,  1642.- 
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firm  with  our  deTotion,  nor  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  eacli 
single  edification. 

Sbct.  xltj. — Now,  to  determine  the  day  and  year  of  thi& 
inevitable  time,  is  not  only  convincible  and  statute  madness, 
but  also  manifest  impiety.^  How  shall  we  interpret  Elias'a 
fiix  thousand  years,^  or  imagine  the  secret  communicated  to 
a  Babbi  which  God  hath  denied  unto  his  angels  ?  It  had 
been  an  excellent  quaere  to  have  posed  the  devil  of  Delphos,* 
and  must  needs  have  forced  hun  to  some  strange  amphi- 
bology. It  hath  not  only  mocked  the  predictions  of  sundry 
astrologers*  in  ages  past,  but  the  prophecies^  of  m^nj  me- 
lancholy heads  in  these  present ;  who,  neither  understanding 
reasonably  things  past  nor  present,  pretend  a  knowledge  of 
thin|;8  to  come ;  heads  ordained  only  to  manifest  the  in- 
credible efiects  of  melancholy,  and  to  fulfil  old  prophecieB,t 
rather  than  be  the  authors  of  new.  '^  In  those  days  there 
shall  come  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  "^  to  me  seems  no 
prophecy,  but  a  constant  truth  in  all  times  verified  since  it 
was  pronounced.  ''  There  shall  be  signs  in  the  moon  and 
stars ;"  how  comes  he  then  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  when 
he  gives  an  item  of  his  coming  ?  That  common  sign,  drawn 
from  the  revelation  of  antichrist,  is  as  obscure  as  any ;  in 

♦  The  oracle  of  ApoUo.— MS.  W. 

t  In  those  days  there  shall  come  liars  and  false  prophets. 

*  Now  to  determine,  <t*c.]  Our  Saviour's  words  are,  "  But  of  that  day 
and  htmr  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  of  heaven."  Those  writei-s, 
therefore,  who  have  undertaken  to  fix  the  year  in  which  the  world  is  to 
terminate,  probably  consider  themselves  in  no  deeree  liable  to  the 
chaive  of  impiety ;  and  as  little,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  that  of  "  con- 
vincible and  statute  madness  ? " — Ed. 

'  How  shall  ice  interpret  Micu's  six  thousand  years.1  Vide  in  Judaioo 
Thalmude  Oodice  Sanhedrim,  cap.  Chdec;  et  Calixt.  in  lib.  deExtremo 
Judicio,  p.  61. — M. 

This  passage  from  the  Talmud  is  quoted  in  Raymwndi  Puffionefidei, 
pars  n.  cap.  x.  §  1,  page  394,  £dit.  Lipsioi  et  Francofurt,  1687;  in 
which  no  particular  Babbi  is  named  to  whom  the  communication  wa« 
made,  but  only,  ''  Traditwn  est  a  domo  Elice  (i.  e.  a  discipulis  Ells) ; 
jper  sex  miUia  annmrum  erit  nvundus,"  Ac, ;  but  as  the  tradition  is  handed 
down  by  the  disciples  of  Ellas,  the  probability  is,  that  they  believed 
the  prophet  was  tjie  medium  of  information. — J,  K. 

^  sundry  astroUigers.'i  Vide  Richter  in.  Ax,  EcdenoMt.  Ax.  73,  p.  86. — if. 

^  prophBcies.]    All  the  MSS,  and  Edits.  1642  read,  pliUosij^y.-^Ed. 

^  wars  and  rvmowrs  of  waars.l  MS.  W,  2  reads,  '*  liars  and  fidse 
prophets."— ^(i. 
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OTir  common  compute  he  hath  been  come  these  many  years ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  to  speak  freely  [omitting  those  ridi- 
culous anagrams*],  I  am  half  of  [Paracelsus' s]  opinion  [and 
think]  that  anticlurist  is^  the  philosopher's  stone  in  dirinity, 
for  the  discovery  and  invention  whereof,  though  -there  be 
prescribed  rules,  and  probable  inductions,  yet  hath  hardly 
any  man^  attained  the  perfect  discovery  thereof.  That 
general  opinion,  that  the  world  grows  near  its  end,  hath 
possessed  all  ages  past  as  nearly  as  ours.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  souls  that  now  depart  cannot  escape  that  lingering  ex- 
postulation of  the  saints  under  the  altar,  quousqudy  Domine  ? 
now  long,  O  Lord  P  and  groan  in  the^  expectation  of  the 
great  jubilee. 

SscT.  XLvn. — ^This  is  the  day  that  must  make  good  that 
great  attribute  of  Ood,  his  justice;^  that  must  reconcile 
those  unanswerable  doubts  that  torment  the  wisest  under- 
standings; and  reduce  those  seeming  inequalities  and  re- 
spective distributions  in  this  world,  to  an  equality  and  re- 
compensive  justice  in  the  next.  This  is  that  one  day,  that 
shall  include  and  comprehend  all  that  went  before  it; 
wherein,  as  in  the  last  scene,  all  the  actors  must  enter,  to 
complete  and  make  up  the  catastrophe  of  this  great  piece. 
This  is  the  day  whose  memory  hath,  only,  power  to  make  us 
honest  in  the  dark,  and  to  be  virtuous  without  a  witness. 
Ipsa  suijpretium  virtus  sibi,  that  virtue  is  her  own  reward, 
is  but  a  cold  principle,^  and  not  able  to  maintain  our  variable 
resolutions  in  a  constant  and  settled  way  of  goodness.  I 
have  practised  that  honest  artifice  of  Seneca,^and,  in  my 

*  Whereby  men  labour  to  prove  the  pope  antichrist,  from  their  name 
maJcing  up  the  number  of  the  beast.    Alttlie  MSS. 

^  isas  ohsctbre,  c^c]    This  passage  is  not  in  EdU.  1642,  which  read, 

"the  revelation  of  antichrist,  the  philosopher's  stone,  &c." — The  words 

between  brackets,  and  the  note,  are  frt>m  all  the  MSS. — Ed. 

'  hardly  w^man.]  All  the  MSS.  vndEdta.  1642  read,  "no  man."— iSi/^ 

«  Cfod,  his  justice.]     AU  the  MSS.  and  EdU,  1642  read,    "God's 

justice." — Ed, 

*  is  but  a  cold  prir^cipleJl  It  is  a  stoical  principle.  "  Pretium  sui  esL" 
Senec.  Dt  VU.  beat.  c.  9.— JT. 

Vide  Cicer.  Tuec,  Qua»L  1.  ii.  et  v. ;  unde  SU.  Ital.  Ub.  xiii.  et  (Hau- 
dian  in  Cons.  Mcmlium. — M. 

*  that  honest  artifice  of  Smectt,]  What  that  artifice  was,  is  to  be  seen 
in  Senec.  1.  L  ep.  11.     "  Aliquis  vir  bonus  nobis  eUgendus  est,  et  sem- 
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retized  and  BoliixuyimagixtationB^  to  detain  me  from  the 
foulness  of  Tice,  lutve  &&cied  to  myself  the  pMsemce  of  my 
dear  and  wortliieert  friends,  before  whom  I  should  lose  my 
head  rather  than  be  vidoas ;  yet  herein  I  found  that  there 
^as  nought  but  moral  honesty ;  and  ihis  was  not  to  be 
Tirtuous  for  his  sake  who  must  rewai*d  us  at  the  last.'  I 
have  tried  if  I  cocdd  reach  that  great  resolution  of  his,  to  be 
honest  without  a  thought  of  heaven  or  hell ;  and,  indeed  I 
found,  upon  a  natorai  inclination,  and  inbred  loyalty  unto 
virtue,  that  I  could  sctvc  her  without  a  liverv,  yet  not  in 
that  resolved  and  venerable^  way,  but  that  the  Btiiliy  of  my 
nature,  upon  an  easy  temptation,  might  be  induced  to  forg^ 
her.  The  life,  therefore,  and  spirit  of  all  our  actions  is  the 
resurrection,  and  a  stable  apprehension  that  our  ashes  shall 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  our*  pious  endeavours ;  without  this,  all  re- 
ligion is  a  fallacy,  and  those  impielies  of  Lucian,  Euripides, 
and  Julian,^  are  no  blasphemies,  but  subtile  verities ;  and 
atheists  have  been  the  only^  philosophers. 

Sect.  XLTin.-^How  shall  the  dead  arise,  is  no  question  of 
my  faith ;  to  believe  only  possibilities  is  not  faith,  but  mere 
philosophy.  Many  things  are  true  in  divinity,  which  are 
neither  inducible  by  reason  nor  confinnable  by  sense ;  and 
many  things  in  philosophy  eonfirmable  by  sense,  yet  not 
inducible  by  reason.  Thus  it  is  impossible,  by  any  sdid  or 
demonstrative  reasons,  to  persuade  a  man  to  believe  the 
conversion  of  ihe  needle  to  the  north*,  though  this  be  pos- 
aible  and  true,  and  easily  (^ediUe,  upon  a  angle  experiment 

per  ante  oculos  habenduB,  ut  sic  tanquam  illo  spectante  vivamua^  et 
omnia  tanqnam  illo  vidente  fiunanms.*'  Et  panlo  post ;  *'  Elige  itaque 
Oatonem  ;  si  hie  videtur  tibi  nimis  rigidns,  euge  remissioris  animi  Tiram 
Lelium,  &c./'  which  though,  as  the  author  saith,  it  be  an  honest  arti- 
fice, yet  cannot  I  but  commend  Hie  party,  «nd  prefer  the  direction  of 
bim  (whoever  he  were)  who  in  i^e  margin  of  my  Setuca,  over  against 
those  words,  wrote  these:  "Qmn  Deo  potitti^  qui  semper  omnibns 
omnia  agentibus  non  tanqnam  sed  re  ipsa  adert,  et  videt ;  ac  etiam  ut 
testis,  Tindex  et  punitor  est  male  agentis.^ — K. 

'  I  have  pracUiedf  ^c]  MS,  W,  2  reads,  "I  have  practised  solitary 
imaginations.  ** — Sd. 

*  at  the  last.]  MS,  W.  and  Edt$,  1642,  read,  "'at  tiie  Ust day."— M. 

*  venerable.]    In  the  sense  of  reverential. — Ed. 
»  our.]    MS,  W,  2  reads,  their.— Ed, 

*  Julian,]    Wanting  in  Edis,  1642  and  all  the  XSS,^Ed, 
^  on/y.]    MBB,  W,2d!R.  read  Itett.-^Sd. 
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unto  the  seiiBe.  I  beiieve  that  our  esttraiDged  and  divided 
aahes  shall  unite  agHin ;  that  our  B^aiated  dust,  after  bo 
many  pilgrimagea  aiid  transfoxiaationB  into  the  parts  of 
minerals,  plan^,  animals,  elements,  shall,  at  the  voice  of 
Ood;  return  into  their  primitive  shapes,  and  join  again  to 
make  up  their  primary  and  predestinate  forms.  As  at  the 
creation^  there  was  a  separation  of  that  confused  moss  into 
its  species ;  so  at  the  destruction  thereof  there  shall  be  a 
separation  into  its  distinct  individuals.  As,  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  all  the  distinct  species  that  we  behold  lay 
involved  in  one  mass,  tiU'the  fruitful  voice  of  God  separated 
this  united  multitude  into  its  several  species,  so,  at  the  last 
day,  when  those  corrupted  relicks  shall  be  scattered  in  the 
wilderness  of  forms,  and  seon  to  have  forgot  their  proper 
habits,  God,  by  a  powerful  voice,  shall  command  them  back 
into  their  proper  ^apes,  and  call  them  out  by  their  single 
individuals.  Then  shall  appear  the  fertility  of  Adam,  and 
the  magick  of  that  sperm  that  hath  dilated  into  so  many 
millions.^  I  have  often  beheld,  as  a  miracle,  that  artificial  re* 
surrection  and  revivification  of  mercury,  how  being  mortified 
into  a  thousand  shapes,  it  assumes  again  its  own,  and 
returns  into  its  numerical  aelf.^  Let  us  speak  naturally, 
and  like  philosophers.  The  Ibrms  of  alt^ahle  bodies  m 
these  sensible  eormptions  perish  not ;  nor,  as  we  imagine, 
wholly  quit  their  mansions ;  but  retire  and  contract  them- 
selves into  their  secret  and  unaccessible  parts ;  where  they 
may  best  protect  th^nselves  from  the  addon  of  their  anta- 
gonist. A  plant  or  vegetable  consumed  to  ashes  to  a  oob- 
templative  and  school-philosopher  seems  utterly  destroyed, 

'  •  enaHm.]    MS.  W,  2  reads,  "oreation  of  the  world."— ^d. 

*  miUiong.]  All  the  M8S.  and  f'dte.  1642,  add  the  following  pasaage 
liere : — 

"  What  is  made  to  be  immortal,  nature  oasmot,  nor  will  the  voioe  of 
God,  destroy. 

**  Those  bodies  that  we  behold  to  pemh,  were  in  their  created  natures 
immortal,  and  liable  nnto  death  bnt  aooidentsOly,  and  upon  foifnt ;  and 
therefore  they  owe  not  that  natnial  homage  unto  death  as  other  bodies 
do,  bnt  may  be  rertoted  to  immortality  wHh  a  lesser  mirsole,  and  by 
a  bare  and  easy  rerooation  of  oonne  retmn  immortal.*' — Bd, 

'  it  atmmti  agam,  Ac.]  Hinc  Oregorins  Nyssenns  pntat»  si  Dens 
permittat,  oorponnn  nostromm  -paitioolas  propter  nrottram  sanoreim 
sponte  xtemm  oeitvras  9  probat  id  ezemplo  cwgtfuti  vivi, — Jf. 
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and  the  fonn  to  have  taken  his  leave  for  ever ;  but  to  a 
sensible^  artist  the  forms  are  not  perished,  but  withdrawn 
into  their  incombustible*  part,  where  thej  lie  secure  from 
the  action  of  that  devouring  element.  This  is  made  good  by 
experience,  which  can  from  the  ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the 
plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its  stalk  and  leaves 
again.^    What  the  art  of  man  can  do  in  these  inferior  pieces, 

»  sensible.]  So  in  Edts.  1642,  and  MSS.  W.  2  A  R.  ;  MS.  W.  reads, 
mbtUe.—£d. 

»  incombuatibleJ]  So  in  MS.  W.  2  ;  the  Edts,  1642  9Sid  MSS,  W.  dt  JL 
read,  combuitible. — Ed. 

*  This  is,  <kc,]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642,  read,  "This  I  make 
good  by  experience,  and  can,  &c." 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  used  the  edit.  1642,  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
asserts  himself  to  nave  made  good  the  experiment  spoken  of,  expresses 
his  doubt  of  its  success,  "  if,  under  the  notion  of  the  same,  he  compre- 
hendeth  all  the  accidents  that  first  accompanied  the  plants  ;  &c." 

The  French  translator  makes  the  following  observations  on  this 
curious  passage.  "  Jean  de  Brune  raconte,  en  sa  Pierre  d  aiffuiaer  les 
EspritSf  en  sa  quatri^me  principale  partie  de  son  premier  livre,  un 
exemple  semblable  k  cela,  d'un  mddecin  k  Krakou,  lequel  assemble  les 
oendres  de  toutes  sortes  de  plantes,  qui  nous  sont  connues,  desquelles  il 
pouvait  faire  ressusciter  derechef  la  forme  des  fleurs  :  et  quoi  qu'il  y  ait 
beaucoup  de  personnes  qui  ne  le  croient  pas,  ou  qui  n'y  adjoutent  pas 
beaucoup  de  foi,  le  dit  de  Brune  dit  neanmoins  au  lieu  ci-dessus  allegue 
ces  choses,  d  prisent  ce  secret  n*est  pat  si  rare  ;  car  plusiewrs  savants  chi- 
mistes  nous  en  font  voir  Urns  les  jours  des  preuves :  ce  lieu  m^rite  bieu 
d'etre  lu."— jFV.  Tr, 

"De  quo,  tamen,"  says  Moltke,  "dubito.  Yidi  RomsB  apud  P. 
Athauasium  Kircherum  ejusmodi  plantam  (ut  ille  referebat,  si  bene 
memini)  e  cineribus  resusoitatam.  Puto  herbas,  ex  quibus  ilia  fuit,  non 
fiiisse  combustas,  aut  in  eineres  redactas,  sed  solum  exsiocatas,  et  in 
pulverem  redactas.  Ejusmodi  aliquid  fieri  posse  ex  urticis  et  aUis  non 
est  dubium.  Percepi  postea  dictum  Patrem  Adiantos  sive  capillos 
veneris,  partim  in  eineres  redegisse,  partim  e  cineribus  sal  fecisse^  par- 
tim  e  capillis  illis  aquam  distillasse,  et  postea  omnia  ilia  in  phiala  longa 
ac  ventrem  habente  miscuisse,  collum  vitri  hermetice  dausisse,  et  col- 
locasse  in  loco  temperate:  exindeque  novam  reBurrexisse  plantam, 
lubenter  id  experientia  explorassem,  sed  satis  capillorum  invenire  hie 
hand  potui.  Amicus  quidem  mens  voluit  id  ex  urticis  oomperire,  sed 
nihil  exinde  resurrexit.  Habeo  adhuc  alia  secreta  quss  dooent  quomodo 
ex  oontusis  et  putre&ctis  seminibus  nova  possit  resuscitari  pluita,  sed 
an  prsBstent  ea  quae  promittunt,  nondum  hactenus  probavi." — M. 

In  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  will  be  found  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Henry  Power,  intreating  "  an  experimental 
eviction"  of  "so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  viz.  the  re>indi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant."    And  among  Dr.  P.'s  papers  in  the 
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what  blasphemy  is  it  to  affirm  the  finger  of  God  cannot  do 
in  those  more  perfect  and  sensible  structures?    This  is 

British  Museum  {MSS,  Sloan.  1884,  f.  33)  is  preserved,  under  the  head 
of  **  Experiments  and  Subtil  ties/'  the  following ; 

**  An  admimble  ieeret  of  representing  the  vei'y  forme  of  plants  by  thevi' 
€uhes  philosophically  prepared.  Spoken  of  by  Quercetamu  [Joseph  Du- 
chesne] and  AngeltLS  SaUe. 

**  Take  (saith  hee)  the  salt,  both  the  fixed  and  the  volatile  also.  Take 
the  very  spirit  and  the  phlegme  oT  any  herbe,  but  let  them  all  bee  rightly 
prepared ;  dissolve  them  and  coagulate  them,  upon  which  if  you  put 
the  water  stilled  from  May-dew,  or  else  the  proper  water  of  the  hearb 
you  would  have  appeare  ;  close  them  all  very  well  in  a  glasse  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  heate  of  embers  or  the  natunJl  heate  of  ones  body, 
at  the  bottome  of  the  glasse,  the  very  forme  and  idea  thereof  will  be 
represented  ;  which  wul  suddenly  vanish  away,  the  heate  being  with- 
drawn from  the  bottome  of  the  giasse." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  passage  on  this  subject  from 
UIsTodi^s  Cwiotities  of  Literature. 

"  Never  was  a  philosophical  imagination  more  beautifal  than  that 
exquisite  Palingenesis,  as  it  has  been  termed  from  the  Greek,  or  a  rege- 
neration ;  or  rather,  the  apparitions  of  animals  and  plants.  Schott 
Kircher,  Gafiarel,  Borelli,  Digby,  and  the  whole  of  that  admirable 
school,  discovered  in  the  ashes  of  plants  their  primitive  forms,  which 
were  agun  raised  up  by  the  force  of  heat.  Nothing,  they  say,  perishes 
in  nature ;  all  is  but  a  continuation,  or  a  revival.  Tlie  semina  of  resur- ' 
rection  are  concealed  in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man ;  the 
ashes  of  roses  will  again  revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler 
than  if  they  had  been  planted :  unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they 
are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose-trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions  ; 
and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen  but  for  a  moment  t  The  process  of 
the  Palingenesis,  this  picture  of  immortality,  is  described.  These  philo- 
sophers having  burnt  a  flower,  by  calcination  disengaged  the  salts  from 
its  ashes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  glasa  phial ;  a  chemical  mixture  acted 
on  it,  till  in  the  fermentation  they  assumed  a  bluish  and  spectral  hue. 
This  dust,  thus  excited  by  heat,  shoots  upwards  into  its  primitive 
forms ;  by  sympathy  the  parts  unite,  and  while  each  is  returning  to  its 
destined  place,  we  see  distmctly  the  stalk,  the  leave8,and  the  flower,  arise : 
it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower  coming  slowly  forth  from  its  ashes. 
The  heat  passes  away,  the  magical  scene  dedinee,  till  the  whole  matter 
again  precipitates  itself  into  the  chaos  at  the  bottom.  This  vegetable 
phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold  ashes,  till  the  presence  of  heat 
produced  this  resurrection — as  in  its  absence  it  returns  to  its  death." 

The  following  experiment  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  preserved  in  his 
handwriting  in  the  British  Museum,  will  throw  light  on  the  real  cha- 
racter of  these  supposed  vegetable  resurrections. 

'*  The  water  distilled  out  of  the  roote  of  hryonia  alba,  mixed  with  sal 
nitri,  will  send  forth  handsome  shootes.  Butt  the  neatest  draughts  are 
made  in  the  sand  or  scurvie  g^rasse  water,  if  you  make  a  thin  solution 
therein  of  sal  amoniac,  and  so  lett  it  exhale ;  for  at  the  bottom  wiU 
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that  mystical  pkilosophy,  from  whence  no  true  scbolsr 
becomoB  an  atheisfc,  but  from  the  Tiaible  effects  of  nature 
wrows  up  a  real  divine,  and  beholds  not  in  a  dream,  as 
llzekiel,  out  in  an  ocular  and  yisible  object,  the  types  of  his 
resurrection. 

Sect.  xlix. — Now,  the  necessary^  mansions  of  our  restored 
selves  are  those  two  contrary  and  incompatible  places  we 
call  heaven  and  hell.  To  define^  them,  or  strictly  to  deter- 
mine what  and  where  these  are,  surpasseth  my  divinity. 
That  elegant^  apostle,  which  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
heaven,  hath  left  but  a  negative  description  thereof;  which 
neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard,  nor  can  enter  into 
the  heart  of  man :  he  was  translated  out  of  himself  to  behold 
it ;  but,  being  returned  into  himself,  could  not  express  it. 
Saint  John's  description  by  emeralds,  chrysolites^  and 
precious  stones,  is  too  weak  to  express  the  material  heaven 
we  behold.  Briefly,  therefore,  where  the  soul  hath  the  full 
measure  and  complement  of  happiness  ;  where,  the  boundless 
appetite  of  that  spirit  remains  completely  satisfied  that  it 
can  neither  desire  addition  nor  alteration ;  that,  I  think,  is 
truly  heaven :  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
essence,  whose  infinite  goodness  is  able  to  terminate  the 
desires  of  itself,  and  the  unsatiable  wishes  of  ours.^  Wherever 
€k>d  will  thus  manifest  himself,  there  is  heaven,  though 
within  the  circle  of  this  sensible  world.  Thus,  the  soul®  of 
man  may  be  in  heaven  anywhere,  even  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  proper  body ;  and  when  it  ceaseth  to  Kve  in  the  body 
it  may  remam  in  its  own  soul,  that  is,  its  Creator.  And 
thus  we  may  say  that  Saint  Paul,  whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  was  yet  in  heaven.    To  place  it  in  the 

rttUttn  woods  and  towbb  of  filionlar  Bhaped  plants^  in  an  exqniBito  and 
subtle  way  of  draught,  nmdi  aoawering  the  figures  i&  the  stones  fram 
the  East  Indies."    MSS.  SUnm.  1^7.— Bd. 
^  neeemary.]    In  the  sense  of  imeviUMe. — Ed, 

"  Death,  &  neoessary  end. 
Will  oome,  when  it  will  come." — Shaksp, 

^  dtgam,]    Merryweaiher  reads,  eUtqneniiMtwwu,  and  the  Fn  trans- 
lator alter  him  rendere  it,  "  le  plus  eloquent." — JEd, 
^  wn,]    i.  e.  imndvet. — Ed. 
•ioii^.]    So  aU  the  JfiSS.;  the  fctti.  1642  read,  MMe.—i;i. 
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empyreal,  or  bejond  the  tenth  sphere,  is  to  fc»rget  the  world's 
destruction ;  for  when  this  sensible  world  shall  be  destroyed, 
all^  shall  then  be  here  as  it  is  now  there,  aa  empyreal  heaven^ 
a  qttaai  vacuity ;  when^  to  ask  where  hesren  is,  is  to  demand 
where  the  presence  of  God  is,  or  where  we  have  the  riory 
of  that  happy  vision.  Moses,  that  was  bred  up  in  aU  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians^  committed  a  gross  absurdity  in 
philosophy,  when  with  these  eyes  of  flesh  he  desired  to  see 
God,  and  petitioned  his  Maker,  that  is  truth  itself,  to  a  con- 
tradiction. Those  that  imagine  heaven  and  hell  neighbours, 
and  conceive  a  vicinity  between  those  two  extremes,  upon 
consequence  of  the  parable,  where  Dives  discoursed  with 
Lazarus,  in  Abraham's  bosom,  do  too  grossly  conceive  of 
those  glorified  creatures,  whose  eyes  shall  easily  out-see  the 
sun,  and  behold  without  perspective  the  extremest  distances : 
for  if  there  shall  be,  in  our  glorified  eves,  the  faculty  of 
sight  and  reception  of  objects,  I  could  think  the  visible 
species  there  to  be  in  as  unlimitable^  a  way  as  now  the 
intellectual.  I  grant  that  two  bodies  placed  beyond  the 
tenth  sphere,  or  in  a  vacuity,  according  to  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy, could  not  behold  each  other,  because  there  wants 
a  body  or  medium  to  hand^  and  transport  the  visible  rays 
of  the  object  unto  the  sense  -,  but  wnen  there  shall  be  a 
general  defect  of  either  medium  to  convey,  or  light  to  pre- 
pare and  dispose  that  medium^  and  yet  a  perfect  vision,  we 
must  suspend  the  rules  of  our  philosophy,  and  make  all 
good  by  a  more  absolute  piece  of  opticks. 

Sect.  l. — ^I  cannot  tell  how  to  say  that  Are  is  the  essence 
of  hell ;  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  purgatory,  or  conceive 
a  -flame  that  can  either  prey  upon,  G3r  purify  the  substance 
of  a  soul.^    Those  flames  of  sulphur,  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 


»  oK.]   So  MSS.  W.  2<kJL;  MS.  W.aaidEdis.  1642  read,  and.— Ed. 
>  when.]    MSS.  W.  2  4k  R  read,  tlun.—Ed. 
3  wdinUtdUe.}    MS.  R  reads,  l*niiiable.—Ed. 

*  ha>nd.]    The  Idis.  1642  read  haioe.-^Ed. 

*  either  prey  njpcn,  or.]    MSS.  W.  d:  R.  read,  "neither  prey  upon^ 

^  w  conoehe  a  fame,  dec]  Upon  this  groimd  PseUns  (1.  i.  De  Energia 
Dcemonvm,  c.  7)  holds  that  angels  have  bodies  (thoagh  he  grants  them, 
to  be  as  pare  or  more  pore  than  air  is),  otherwise  he  covld  not  appre- 
hend how  they  should  be  tonnented  in  heU. — JT. 
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tures,  I  take  not  to  be  understood  of  this  present  hell,  but , 
of  that  to  come,  where  fire  shall  make  up  the  complement  of 
our  tortures,  and  have  a  body  or  subject  whereon  to  mani- 
fest its  tjTtumj.  Some  who  have  Had  the  honour  to  be 
textuarj  in  divinity  are  of  opinion  it  shall  be  the  same 
specifical  fire  with  ours.  This  is  hard  to  conceive,  yet  can  I 
make  good  how  even  that  may  prey  upon  our  bodies,  and  yet 
not  consume  us :  for  in  this  material  world,  there  are  bodies 
that  persist  invincible  in  the  powerfulest  flames ;  and  though, 
by  the  action  of  fire,  they  fall  into  ignition  and  liquation, 
yet  will  they  never  sufier  a  destruction.  I  would  gladly 
know  how  Moses,  with  an  actual  fire,  calcined  or  burnt  the 
golden  calf  into  powder :  for  that  mystical  metal  of  gold, 
whose  solary  and  celestial  nature  I  admire,^  exposed  unto 
the  violence  of  fire,  grows  only  hot,  and  liquefies,  but  con- 
Bumeth  not ;  so  when  the  consumable  and  volatile  pieces  of 
our  bodies  shall  be  refined  into  a  more  impregnable  and 
fixed  temper,  like  gold,  though  they  suffer  firom  the  action 
of  flames,  they  shwl  never  perish,  but  lie  immortal  in  the 
arms  of  fire.  And  surely,  if  this  frame  must  suffer  only  by 
the  action  of  this  element,  there  will  many  bodies  escape ; 
and  not  only  heaven,  but  earth  will  not  be  at  an  end,  but 
rather  a  beginning.  Por  at  present  it  is  not  earth,  but  a 
composition  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air ;  but  at  that  time, 
spoiled  of  these  ingredients,  it  shall  appear  in  a  substance 
more  like  itself,  its  ashes.  Philosophers  that  opinioned  the 
world's  destruction  by  fire,  did  never  dream  of  annihilation, 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  sublunary  causes ;  for  the  last 
and  proper^  action  oi  that  element  is  but  vitrification,  or  a 
reduction  of  a  body  into  glass ;  and  therefore  some  of  our 
chymicks  facetiously  affirm,^  that,  at  the  last  fire,  all  shall  be 
crystalized  and  reverberated  into  glass,  which  is  the 
utmost  action  of  that  element.  Nor  need  we  fear  this  term, 
annihilation,  or  wonder  that  God  will ,  destroy  the  works  of 
his  creation :  for  man  subsisting,  who  is,  and  will  then  truly 
Appear,  a  microcosm,  the  world  cannot  be  said  to  be  destroyed. 


«  admire.]    All  the  MSS.  and  £dts.  1642  read,  adore.—Ed. 
^  proper.]    MS.  W,  2  readg,  powerfiUe8t.—Ed. 
^  ajfirm.]    In  all  the  MSS,  and  Edtt.  1642,  the  following  clause  i 
here  added,  "yea,  and  ui<ge  Scripture  for  it." — £d. 
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Tor  the  eyes  of  God,  and  perliaps  also  of  our  glorified  selyes,* 
shall  as  reaUj  behold  and  contemplate  the  world,  in  its 
epitome  or  contracted  essence,  as  now  it  doth  at  large  and 
in  its  dilated  substance.  In  the  seed  of  a  plant,  to  the  eyes 
of  GFod,  and  to  the  understanding  of  man,  though  in  an 
invisible  wa^,^  there  exist  the  perfect  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit  thereot;  for  things  that  are  in  posse  to  the  sense,  are 
actually  existent  to  the  understanding.  Thus  God  beholds 
all  things,  who  contemplates  as  fully  his  works  in  their 
epitome  as  in  their  full  volume,  and  beheld  as  amply  the 
whole  world,  in  that  little  compendium  of  the  sixth  day,^  as 
in  the  scattered  and  dilated  pieces  of  those  five  before. 

Sect.  li.  —  Men  commonly  set  forth  the  torments  of  hell 
by  fire,*  and  the  extremity  of  corporal  afflictions,  and  describe 
hell  in  the  same  method  that  Mahomet  doth  heaven.  This 
indeed  makes  a  noise,  and  drums  in  popular  ears :  but  if 
this  be  the  terrible  piece  thereof,  it  is  not  worthy  to  stand 
in  diameter  with  heaven,  whose  happiness  consists  in  that 
part  that  is  best  able  to  comprehend  it,  that  immortal  essence, 

»  adves,]    MSS.  W.  2  «fc  R  read,  stMes.—Ed, 

'  though  in  an  mvitiUe  way,  d'c."]  **  Hon  fidMe  ami,  oet  esprit  bien 
«zerc^  qii'on  fait  Tauteur  de  TInterest  de  la  HollandCf  6tant  en  mon 
jardin,  sut  bien  me  dire,  avec  de  bonnes  raisons,  qu'on  poavoit  voir  an- 
panivant  dans  le  ooeur  de  Toignon,  queUe  fleur  il  en  proviendroit :  il 
parloit  pour  lore  des  tulipes.    J.  R." — Pr.  Tr. 

*  littU  compendium,  of  the  sixth  day.]    i.  e.  man. — M. 

'  Men  commordy  aet  forth  ike  tormentt  of  hell  by  Jtre."]  That  the 
punishments  of  the  next  world  are  to  conflist  of  material  fire,  is  a  posi- 
tion which  is  ably  controverted  by  the  learned  Protestant  Saurin  in  one 
of  his  Discourses  translftted  by  Bobert  Bobinson.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
no  more  unfold  to  us  the  precise  nature  of  the  pimishments,  which  we 
may  in  the  next  world  expect  for  our  offences  in  this  world,  than  they 
reveal  to  us  what  will  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  in  the  next  life.  Our  limited  understandings  may  be  as  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  one  as  the  other :  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  human  life  that  we  are  as  well  assured  of  the  one  as  the 
other.  If  the  joys  of  heaven  are  described  as  "  an  exceeding  weight  of 
glory,"  an  immortal  crown,  as  recumbency  in  "Abraham's  bosom," and 
singing  hallelujahs  by  the  side  of  the  Lamb,  the  language  is  as  meta- 
phorical as  when  the  pains  of  hell  are  said  to  consist  of  ''  a  worm  that 
never  dieth,"  a  ''fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  a  "  burning  lake,"  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  similar  expressions.  If  the  torment  were  a  "  worm," 
it  could  Dot  be  a  fire,  or  lake,  or  pit ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  figurative  language  in  the  one  case,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  same  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  other. — E,  ff,  B» 

TOL.n.  2  D 
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that  translated  dhiiiitj  and  colony^  of  Grod,  the  sool.^ 
Surely,  though  we  place  hell  under  earth,  the  deyirs  walk 
and  poriieu  is  about  it.  Men  speak  too  popularly  who  place 
it  in  those  flaming  mountains,  which  to  grosser  apprehen- 
sions represent  hell.*  The  heart  of  man  is  the  pLice  the 
derils  dwell  in;  I  feel  sometimes  a  kell  within  myself; 
Lucifer  keeps  his  court  in  my  breast ;  Legion  is  revived  in 
me.  There  are  as  many  hells  as  Anauigoras  conceited 
worlds.^  There  was  more  than  one  hell  in  Magdalene,  when 
there  were  seven  devila ;  for  every  devil  is  an  heU  unto  him- 
self;^ he  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  uU  ;  and  needa 
not  the  misery  of  circumference  to  afflict  him :  and  thus,  a 
distracted  conscience  here  is  a  shadow  or  introduction  unto 
hell  hereafter.  Who  can  but  pity  the  merciful  intention  of 
those  hands  that  do  destroy  themselves  ?  The  devil,  w^re 
it  in  his  power,  would  do  the  Hke  ;  which  bein^  impossible, 
his  miseries  are  endless,  and  he  sufiers  most  in  that  attri- 
bute wherein  he  is  impaasihlev  his  immortality. 

SxcT.  Ln. — ^I  thank  Gk)d,  and  with  joy  I  mentkm  it,  I  was 
never  afraid  of  hell,  nor  ever  grew  pale  at  the  description  of 
that  place.  I  have  so  fixed  m^  contemplaticms  on  neaven, 
that  I  have  almost  forgot  the  idea  of  hell ;  and  am  afraid 


«  aind  coUmy.'l  In  the  MSS.  W.  <t-  R,  thsra  is  a  blank  in  plice  of 
these  words,  which  are  wanting  in  EdU,  1642. — Ed. 

*  the  «MiZ.]  The  remainder  of  the  section  is  wanting  in  all  the  MSS, 
and  EdU.  1642.— iU. 

*  fiaaumg  momdmmBf  <&c.]  ^taa  and  Vcaayiw ;  which  in  the  popular 
SDparBtitiim  of  tha  countej  have  been  soppoeed  the  mouths  of  hell. 
-^Ed,  1786. 

^  Thart  are  om  mamy  keiUs,  ^c]  I  aasura  myself  that  this  is  &lw 
jxinted,  and  thai  instead  of  Anaxagoms  it  should  be  Anaxaichus ;  for 
Aaaxagoias  is  ret^oned  amongst  those  philosophers  that  maintained  the 
unity  of  the  worid,  but  Anaxaichus  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Spi- 
curus)  held  there  were  infinite  worlds.  This  is  he  that  caused  Alex- 
ander to  weep  l^  teMing  him  that  there  were  infinite  worlds ;  whereby 
Aleacander  it  seems  was  brou^t  out  of  opinion  ef  his  geography,  who 
befiyra  that  time  thought  there  remained  nothing,  or  not  much,  beyond 
his  oonquests. — K. 

•forevaydtvUtMonhiamUohimtel/.]  Be  Milton  in  i'am^Me  Xesf^ 
i.  264. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  helL  a  hell  of  heaven. 

E.  S,  B. 
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rather  to  lose  the  joys  of  the  one,  than  endure  the  misery  of 
the  other :  to  be  deprived  of  them  is  a  perfect  hell,  aad  needs 
methinks  no  addition  to  complete  our  afflictions.  Thai 
terrible  term  hath  never  detained  me  from  sin,  nor  do  I  owe 
any  good  action  to  the  name  thereof.  I  fear  Gro6^  yet  am 
not  a£raid  of  him ;  his  mercies  make  me  ashamed  of  my 
sins,  before  his  judgments  afraid  thereof:  these  are  the 
forced  and  seconiiary  method  of  his  wisdom,  which  he  nse^ 
but  as  the  last  remedy,  and  upon  provocation ; — ^a  course 
rather  to  deter ^  the  wicked,  than  incite  the  virtuous  ta 
his  w<»rship.  I  can  hardly  think  there  was  ever  any  scared 
into  heaven:  they  go  the  fairest^  way  to  heaven  that 
would  serve  Gt>d  wiuiout  a  hell :  other  mercenaries,  that 
crouch  unto  him  in  fear  of  hell,  though  they  term  themselves* 
the  servants,  are  indeed  but  the  slaves,  of  the  Almighty. 

Sect.  liu. — ^And  to  be  true,  and  speak  my  soul,  when  I 
survey  the  occurrences  of  my  life,  and  call  into  account  the 
finger  of  God,  I  can  perceive  nothing  but  an  abyss  and  mass 
of  mercies,  either  in  general  to  mankind,  or  in  particular  to 
myself.  And,  whether  out  of  the  prejudice  of  my  affection, 
or  an  inverting  and^  partial  conceit  of  his  mercies,  I  know 
not, — ^but  those  which  others  term  crosses,  afflictions,  judg- 
ments, misfortunes,  to  me,  who  inquire  further  into  them 
than  their  visible  effects^  they  both  appear,  and  in  event^ 
have  ever  proved,  the  secret  and  dissembled  favours  of  his 
affection.  It  is  a  singular  piece  of  wisdom  to  apprehend 
trul^,  and  without  passion,  the  works  of  God,  and  so  well  to 
distmguish  his  justice  from  hb  mercy  as  not  to  miscall  those 
noble  attributes ;  yet  it  is  likewise  an  honest  piece  of  logick 
so  to  dispute  and  argue  the  proceedings  of  God  as  to  dis* 
tinguish  even  his  judgments  into  mercies.  !For  Gk>d  is 
merciful  unto  all,  because  better  to  the  worst  than  the  best 
deserve  ;^  and  to  say  he  punisheth  none  in  this  world, 
though  it  be  a  paradox,  is  no  absurdity.     To  one  that  hath 

»  deter.]    MSS.  W,  ds  R,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  detain.— Ed. 

>  fairest.}    MSS,  W.  2  ds  JL  read,  8ur«$t,—Ed. 

^  inverting  and.]    These  words  are  not  in  MS.  R. — Ed, 

'  wenA,]    MS,  W,  db  Edts.  1642  read,  ^ffi!ct.^Ed, 

*  becoMae  letter  to,  d:c.]  MSS.  W.  di  R,  aad  Edta.  1642  lead,  "beoanae 
to  the  wonrii  that  the  bwt  deserve."  In  MS.  fT.  2  is  a  bkiak  in  plaee 
of  the  passage. — Ed. 

2  d2 
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committed  murder,  if  the  judge  should  only  ordain  a  fine,  it 
were  a  madness  to  call  this  a  punishment,  and  to  repine  at 
the  sentence,  rather  than  admire  the  clemency  of  the  judge. 
Thus,  our  offences  being  mortal,  and  deserving  not  only- 
death  but  damnation,  if  the  goodness  of  Grod  be  content  to 
traverse  and  pass  them  over  with  a  loss,  misfortune,  or 
disease ;  what  frenzy  were  it  to  term  this  a  punishment, 
rather  than  an  extremity  of  mercy,  and  to  groan  under  the 
rod  of  his  judgments  rather  than  admire  the  sceptre  of  his 
mercies !  Therefore  to  adore,  honour,  and  admire  him,  is 
a  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the  obligation  of  our  nature, 
states,  and  conditions :  and  with  these  thoughts  He  that 
knows  them  best  will  not  deny  that  I  adore  him.  That  I 
obtain  heaven,  and  the  bliss  thereof,  is  accidental,  and  not 
the  intended  work  of  my  devotion ;  it  being  a  felicity  I  can 
neither  think  to  deserve  nor  scarce  in  modesty  to  expect. 
For  these  two  ends  of  us  all,  either  as  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, are  mercifully  ordained  and  disproportionably  dis- 
posed unto  our  actions ;  the  one  being  so  far  beyond  our 
deserts,  the  other  .so  infinitely  below  our  demerits. 

Sect.  liv. — There  is  no  salvation  to  those  that  beliere 
not  in  Christ ;  that  is,  say  some,  since  his  nativity,  and,  as 
divinity  affirmeth,  before  also;  which  makes  me  much 
apprehend  the  end  of  those  honest  worthies  and  philosophers 
which  died  before  his  incarnation.  It  is  hard  to  place  those 
souls  in  hell,  whose  worthy  lives  do*  teach  us  virtue  on  earth. 
Methinks,  among  those  many  subdivisions  of  hell,  there 
might  have  been  one  limbo  left  for  these.  What  a  strange 
vision  will  it  be  to  see  their  poetical  fictions  converted  into 
verities,  and  their  imagined  and  fancied  furies  into  real 
devils!  How  strange  to  them  will  sound  the  history  of 
Adam,  when  they  shall-  suffer  for  him  they  never  heard  of! 
When  they  [that]  derive^  their  genealogy  from  the  gods, 
shall  know  they  are  the  unhappy  issue  of  sinful  man  !  It  is 
an  insolent  part  of  reason,  to  controvert  the  works  of  Qt)d, 

«  whose  vHnihy  lives  do.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642  read,  "  whose 
life  doihr—Sd. 

^  when  they  [ihaJC\  derive.']  Thai  is  inserted  on  £he  authority  of  all  the 
MSS.  and  Edts.  1642.  Edt.  1643  reads,  "when  they  derive  ;"  and  this 
evidently  erroneous  reading  is  followed  in  most  of  the  editions  ;  some 
insert,  who, — Ed. 
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or  question  the  justice  of  his  proceedings.  Could  humilitj 
teach  others,  as  it  hath  instructed  me,  to  contemplate  the 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  distance  betwixt  the  Creator 
and  the  creature;  or  did  we  seriously  perpend  that  one 
simile^  o^  St.  Paul,  "  shall  the  yessel  say  to  the  potter,  why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  **  it  would  prevent  these  arrogant 
disputes  of  reason :  nor  would  we  argue  the  definitiTC  sen- 
tence of  God,  either  to  heaven  or  hell.  Men  that  live 
according  to  the  right  rule  and  law  of  reason,  live  but  in 
their  own  kind,  as  beasts  do  in  theirs ;  who  justly  obey  the 

5 rescript  of  their  natures,  and  therefore  cannot  reasonably 
emand  a  reward  of  their  actions,  as  only  obeying  the  natural 
dictates  of  their  reason.  It  will,  therefore,  and  must,  at 
last  appear,  that  all  salvation  is  through  Christ;  which., 
verity,  I  fear,  these  great  examples  of  virtue  must  confirm,, 
and  make  it  good  how  the  pertectest  actions  of  earth  have^- 
no  title  or  claim  unto  heaven.® 

'  smUe.]    MS,  W,  and  Edta,  1642  read,  principle.— Ed. 

"  There  is  no  salvcUion,  Ac]  On  the  interesting  question  discussed  in 
this  section,  viz.  **  what  will  be  the  fbtore  state  of  those  who  have  died  ' 
in  ignorance  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ?" — the  first  chapter  of  Mr. 
Gumey's  OhKrvcUions  on  the  Rdigious  Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  contains  so  interesting  a  train  of  argument,  that  we  shall  with- 
out hesitation  make  the  following  extracts : — 

'*  Let  us  in  the  first  place  endeavour  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
breadth  of  that  foundation  in  religion,  'on  which  we  are  standing  in- 
common  with  mankind  in  general.  God  is  the  Creator  and  meroful 
Father  of  us  all.  Christ  died  for  us  all.  A  measure  of  the  influence? 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens,  and,  if  obeyed,  would  save  us  all.  Upon' 
these  successive  positions  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

"The  attributes  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all  mankind,, 
were  admirably  imfolded  by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  phi-- 
losophical  Athenians  ;  Acts  xvil.  24 — 28."  "Let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  God  is  the  merciful  Father  of  all  mankind,  oidif  inasmuch  as  he 
makes  his  rain  to  &11,  and  his  sun  to  shine  for  them  all,  and  bestows 
upon  them  all  a  variety  of  outward  and  temporal  benefits.  The  Scrip- 
tures plainly  declare  that  he  wills  for  them  a  happiness  of  a  fiu*  more 
exalted  and  enduring  nature.  Fallen  and  corrupt  as  they  are,  and  sepa- 
rated by  their  iniquities  from  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  '  he  willeth  not  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  aU  should  come  to  repentance ;'  2  Pet.  iii.  9." 
"  He  who  offers  deliverance  to  all  men,  has  appointed  for  all  men  a  way 
of  escape.  '  Crod  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world  ; 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved  ;*  John  iii.  17." 

"This  observation  naturally  ImuIb  to  my  second  proposition,  that 
Christ  died  for  <tU — a  proposition^  in  order  to  the  proof  of  which  I 
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Sect.  lt. — Nor  truly  do  I  think  the  lives  of  these,  or  of 
any  other,  were  ever  correspondent,  or  in  all  points  con- 
need  do  nothing  more  than  simply  dte  the  explicit  declarations,  on  this 
subject,  of  inspired  writers;  1  John  ii.  1,2;  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6  ;  Heb.  ii.  9 ; 
Bom.  V.  18 — 21.  The  oompleto  paralleUsm  observed  in  this  last  pas- 
sage betwe«i  the  effects  of  Adam's  tnmsgreasion  on  the  one  part,  and 
those  of  the  riffhteonaness  of  Christ  on  &e  other,  appears  to  afford  a 
plain  and  satisractory  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption.  The  two  things  are  described  as  being  in  their  operation 
upon  mankind  absolutely  co-extensive ;  and  as  it  is  true,  without 
limit  or  exception,  that  aU  men  are  exposed  to  death  through  the  sin  of 
Adam,  so  it  is  true,  without  limit  or  exception,  that  all  men  may  obtun 
eternal  life  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.^' 

"As  men  participate  in  the  disease  arising  from  the  sin  of  Adam  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  its  original  cause,  so,  we  may  with  reason  infer, 
that  men  may  also  participate  in  the  remedy  arising  fix>m  the  ebedienoe 
of  Christ  who  have  received  no  outward  revelation  whatever  respectii^ 
that  obedience." 

"What  was  the  remark  suggested  by  the  case  of  Cornelius  to  the 
apostle  Peter  ?  '  Of  a  truth  I  perceive,'  said  he,  '  that  Grod  is  no 
respecter  of  persons !  but  in  every  tuttion,  he  tkai  feeureth  him  amd 
vforketh  rigkteoumeu  it  acoq^ied  with  kim  ;  ver.  84,  S6.  When  the 
apostle  used  these  words,  the  truth  wfaioh  he  conteniplated  appears  to 
have  been  this :  that  amongst  the  nations  of  the  Grentile  world,  ignoraat 
as  they  generally  were,  bo&  of  the  institutions  of  the  Jews  and  of  ihe 
offices  of  the  Meanah*  there  were  individuals  who,  like  Cornelius,  feared 
God  and  worked  righteousnesB — ^who  had  experienced,  tsxbefobe,  in 
some  degree,  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  ^irit — and  tiiat 
such  inviduals  were  aocepted  by  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons."  "  And  such  also  we  may  believe  to  have  been 
the  haf»py  experieaoe  of  all  those  Gentiles  whom  the  apostle  was  eon- 
sidering,  who  mifht  be  so  influenoed  by  the  power  of  the  Lord's  Spiiit, 
as  to  live  i»  thenar  of  Ood,  amd  to  foork  rigkteoHgnem,  That  this  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  chanoter  of  some  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
ancient  Grentile  philosophers,  their  recorded  sentiments  and  known  his- 
toiy  afford  us  strong  reasons  to  believe  ;  and  that  it  was  the  character 
also  of  many  besides  them,  who  were  destitute  of  aa  outward  levsla- 
tien,  we  may  learn  without  difficulty  from  the  apostle  Paul ;  Bom.  iL 
18—15. 

''  As  the  Gentiles  to  whom  the  apostle  was  here  alluding  were, 
aooording  to  their  measure  of  light,  sanctified  through  the  Spirit^  and 
when  sanctified  aocepted ;  so  I  think  every  Christian  must  allow  that 
they  were  aoeepted  not  becanse  of  tiieir  own  righteousness,  but  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Now  the  benefit  of  those 
merits  and  that  mediatkm,  is  offered  aooording  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  only  to  those  who  believe ;  fer  '  witlmt  &ith  it  is  impossihle 
to  please  God.'  The  doctrine  that  we  are  justified  bv  iaith,  and  tiiat 
without  feiUi  none  «an  obtain  salvation,  is  to  be  ireely  admitted  as  a 
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formable,  unto  their  dootrines.  It  is  evidoit  that  Aiistoiie 
transgressed  the  rule  of  his  own  «Uii(^  ;^  the  stoicks,  that 

doctrine  reyealed  to  mankind  on  tlie  authority  of  God  liiinael£  Let  it, 
however,  be  careftilly  kept  in  view,  that  God  is  equcd.  It  is  unqnes- 
tioEtably  troe  in  gireat  as  weU  as  in  little  things,  that  '  if  there  be  first 
«  willing  mind,  it  is  aooepted  aooording  to  ^at  a  man  hath,  aad  not 
according  to  that  he  hath  not  ;*  2  Cor.  viii.  12.  The  extent  of  faith 
required  in  man  in  order  that  he  may  be  accepted  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  will  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  light  communicated. 
Hioee  to  whom  the  merits  4Uid  mediation  of  the  Son  of  Ood  are  made 
known,  are  undoubtedly  required  to  believe  in  the  merits  and  mediatiocL 
of  the  Son  of  God.  lliose  firom  whom  the  plan  of  redemption  is  con- 
oealed,  and  to  whom  the  Deity  is  made  muiifest  only  by  his  outward 
works,  and  by  his  law  written  on  the  heart,  may  nevertheless  so  believe 
in  God,  that  it  shall  be  counted  to  them  '  for  righteousness.* 

**  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  already  deduced  the  universality 
of  saving  light  from  the  declarations  of  Soriptnre,  that  God*s  tender 
mercies  are  over  aU  his  works,  and  that  Christ  died  for  dU  men.  The 
most  plausible  objection  to  this  inferenoe,  arises  from  the  notion,  so 
prevalent  amongst  some  Christians,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  operates 
on  the  heart  of  man  only  in  connexion  with  the  ootward  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christy  and  that  consequently  such  out- 
ward knowledge  is  indispensable  to  salvation.  Having,  therefore, 
ondeavoured  to  remove  this  objection^  and  to  show  on  apostolic  au- 
thority tiubt  there  were  individuals  in  the  Gentile  world  who  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  religion  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  but  who  were  nevertheless  enabled  to  Ssar  God  and 
work  righteousness,  I  consider  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent 
our  coming  to  a  sound  conclusion,  that,  a^  on  the  one  hand,  Grod  is 
merciful  to  all  men,  and  CSirist  is  a  sacrifice  for  aU  men ;  so  on  the 
other  hand,  all  men  have  received  a  meamurt  of  that  spiritual  influence, 
through  which  alone  they  can  permanently  enjoy  the  mercy  of  Grod,  or 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ."— ^d 

*  ItU  evident  that  Aristotle,  Jkc.]  And  so  they  did  aQ,  as  Laciantius 
hath  observed  at  krge.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  great 
vanity  in  his  clothe^  of  iaoontineocgr,  of  unfaithfiilBess  to  his  master 
Alexander,  Iba  But  *tis  no  wonder  is  him,  if  our  great  Seneca  be  also 
guilty,  whom  truly  notwithstanding  St.  Jerome  would  have  inserted 
into  the  catalogue  of  saints,  vet  I-  think  he  as  little  deserved  it^  as 
many  of  the  heathens  who  did  not  say  so  well  as  he  did ;  for  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  lived  wone.  To  trace  him  a  little. — ^In  the  time  of 
the  en^ror  Claudius,  we  find  he  was  baniahed  for  sni^idon  of  incon- 
tinen<nr  with  Julia  the  daughter  of  Gormanicus.  To  look  n|>on  him  in 
his  exile,  W^  find  that  then  he  wrote  his  epistle  De  Consolatione  to  Po- 
lybius,  Claudiuses  creature,  and  therein  he  extols  him  and  the  emperor 
to  the  skies ;  in  which  he  did  grossly  prevaricate,  and  lost  much  of  his 
reputation,  by  seeking  a  disc^uge  of  his  exile  by  so  sordid  a  means. 
Upon  Claudius's  marriage  with  Agrippina,  he  was  recalled  from  hanish- 
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condemn  passion,  and  command  a  man  to  laugh  in  Fhalans's 
bull,  could  not  endure  without  a  groan  a  fit  of  the  stone  or 
colick.  The  scepticks,  that  affirmed  they  knew  nothing,^  even 
in  that  opinion  confute  themselves,  and  thought  they  knew 
more  than  all  the  world  beside.  Diogenes  I  hold  to  be  the 
most  vainglorious  man  of  his  time,  and  moi^  ambitious  in 
refusing  aJl  honours,  than  Alexander  in  rejecting  none.  Vice 
and  the  devil  put  a  fallacy  upon  our  reasons ;  and,  provoking 
us  too  hastily  to  run  from  it,  entangle  and  profound  ua 
deeper  in  it.  The  duke  of  Venice,  that  [yearlyj  weds  him- 
seli  unto  the  sea,  by  [casting  thereinto]  a  ring  of  gold,^  I 


ment  by  her  means,  and  made  pnetor ;  then  lie  forgets  the  emperor, 
having  no  need  of  him,  labours  all  he  can  to  depress  him,  and  the 
hopeful  Britannicns,  and  procured  his  pupil  Nero  to  be  adopted  and 
designed  successor,  and  the  emperor's  own  son  to  be  disinherited  ;  and 
against  the  emperor,  whom  he  so  much  praised  when  he  had  need  of 
him,  after  his  death  he  writes  a  scurrilous  libel.  In  Nero's  court,  how 
ungratefQUy  doth  he  behave  himself  towards  Affrippina !  who  although 
she  were  a  wicked  woman,  yet  she  deserved  weU  of  him,  and  of  her  son 
too,  who  yet  never  was  at  rest  till  he  had  taken  away  her  life,  and  upon 
suspicion  cast  in  against  her  by  this  man.  Afterwiuxls,  not  to  mention 
that  he  made  great  haste  to  grow  rich,  which  should  not  be  the  business 
of  a  philosopher,  how  well  did  it  become  his  philosophy  to  play  the 
traitor  against  Nero  himself  •.and  to  become  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso  ? — Now  let  any  man  judge  what  a  precious  legacy  it  is 
that  he  bequeathes  by  his  nuncupative  will  to  his  friends,  in  Tacitus. 
"  Gonversus  ad  amicos  (saith  he)  quando  meritis  eorum  referre  gratiam 
prohiberetur,  quod  unum  jam  tamen  et  pulcherrimum  habebat,  imaginem 
vitffi  sue  relinquere  testatur."  It  cannot  be  denied  of  him,  that  he  hath 
said  very  well ;  but  yet  it  must  as  well  be  affirmed,  that  his  practice 
hath  run  counter  to  his  theory,  to  use  the  author's  phrase. — K, 
'  the  9cq)tick8,  <C;c.]    Their  maxim  was, 

**  Nihil  seiri  siquis  putat,  id  quoque  nescit. 
An  sciri  possit,  quod  se  nil  scire  &tetur." — K. 

*  Ufearly]  weds  hinuelf,  <C'e.]  The  words  between  brackets  are  from 
all  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Venetians  compelled 
the  neighbouring  states  to  acknowledge  their  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Adriatick  Sea  ; — a  right  which  they  have  since  contended  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  his  celebrated  declaration  to 
their  Doge :  "  Que  la  mer  vous  soit  soumise  oomme  T^pouse  Test  h,  son 
^poux,  puisque  vous  en  avez  acauis  I'empire  par  la  vlctoire."  It  was  in 
commemoration  of  this  event  that  the  annuid  ceremony  here  alluded 
to  was  established.^iS'd 
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-will  not  accuse  of  prodigality,  because  it  is  a  solemnitv  of 
good  use  and  consequence  in  the  state :  but  the  philosopher, 
that  threw  his  money  into  the  sea  to  avoid  avarice,  was  a 
notorious  prodigal.^  There  is  no  road  or  ready  way  to 
yirtue ;  it  is  not  an  easy  point  o^  art  to  disentangle  our- 
selves from  this  riddle  or  web  of  sin.  To  perfect  virtue,  as 
to  religion,  there  is  required  apanoplia,  or  complete  armour ; 
that  whilst  we  lie  at  close  ward^  against  one  vioe,  we 
lie  not  open  to  the  veney*  of  another.  And  indeed  wiser 
discretions,  that  have  the  thread  of  reason  to  conduct  them, 
offend  without  a  pardon ;  whereas  under*  heads  may  stumble 
without  dishonour.  There  go  so  many  circumstances  to 
piece  up  one  good  action,  that  it  is  a  lesson  to  be  good,  and 
we  are  forced  to  be  virtuous  by  the  book.  Again,  the  prac- 
tice of  men  holds  not  an  equal  pace,  yea  and  often  runs 
coimter  to  their  theory ;  we  naturally  know  what  is  good, 
but  naturally  pursue  what  is  evil :  the  rhetorick  wherewith 
I  persuade  another  cannot  persuade  myself.  There  is  a 
depraved  appetite  in  us,  that  will  with  patience  hear  the 
learned  instructions  of  reason,  but  yet  perform  no  further 
than  agrees  to  its*own  irregular  humour.  In  brief,  we  all 
are  monsters;  that  is,  a  composition  of  man  and  beast: 
wherein  we  must  endeavour,  to  be  as  the  poets  fancy  that 
wise  man,  Chiron ;  that  is,  to  have  the  re^on  of  man  above 
that  of  beast,  and  sense  to  sit  but  at  Uie  feet  of  reason. 


The  duke  and  senate  yearly,  on  Ascension-day,  used  to  go  in  their 
best  attire  to  the  haven  at  Lio,  and  there,  by  throwing  a  ring  into  tiie 
water,  do  take  the  sea  as  their  spouse.  Vid.  ItUt.  Ital.  by  W.  Thomas, 
Gambro-Brit.  Busbequius  reports  that  there  is  a  custom  amongst  the 
Turks,  which  they  took  from  the  Greek  priests,  not  much  unlike  unto 
this.  "  Cum  Grsecorum  sacerdotibus  mos  sit  certo  veris  tempore  aquas 
donsecrando  mare  dansum  veluti  referare,  ante  quod  tempus  non  tacUe 
se  oommittunt  fluctibus  ;  ab  ea  ceremonia  neo  Turcte  absunt."  JBusb, 
ep.  3,  Zegat.  Twrcic,—K. 

^  But  the  philosopher,  d:c.']  This  was  Apollonius  Thyaneus,  who  threw 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  .into  the  sea  with  these  words,  "  Fessundo 
divitias,  ne  pessunder  ab  illis."  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa,  cast 
the  best  jewel  he  had  into  the  sea,  that  thereby  he  might  learn  to  com- 
pose himself  against  the  yicissitudes  of  fortune. — K. 

♦  at  cloH  vHxrd.l    MSS.  W,  2  dfe  R,  read,  "  at  a  dose  guard."— ^Etf. 

^  veney."]  Or  venew ; — the  technical  term  used  by  fencers  for  a  hit. 
See  Lovers  Labow^a  Lost,  act  v.  scene  l.—Ed. 

*  Wider.]    Used  acljectively,  in  the  sense  of  inferior. — Ed, 
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Lastly,  I  do  desire  with  God  that  all,  but  yet  affimi  witii 
men  that  few,  shall  know  salvation, — that  ikke  bridge  is 
narrow,  the  passage  strait  unto  life:  yet  tiiose  who  do  con- 
fine  the  church  of  God  either  to  particular  nations,  churches, 
or  families,  hare  made  it  far  nairower  than  our  Saviour  ever 
meant  it. 

Sect.  ltiJ — ^The  vulgarity  of  those  judgments  that  ww^ 
the  church  of  God  in  Strabo's  cloak,^  and  restrain  it  unto 
Europe,  seem  to  me  as  bad  geogn^>her8  as  Alexander,  who 
thought  he  had  conquered  all  the  world,  when  he  had  not 
subdued  the  half  of  any  part  tiiereof.  For  we  cannot  deny 
the  church  of  God  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  if  we  do  not 
foi^t  the  peregrinations  of  tiie  apostles,  the  deaths  of  the 
martyrs,  the  sessions  of  many  and  (even  in  our  reformed 
judgment)  lawful  councils,  held  in  those  parts  in  the 
minority  and  nonage  of  ours.  Nor  must  a  few  differences, 
more  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  man  tiian,  perhaps,  in  the 
judgment  of  God,  excommunicate  from  heaven  one  another ; 
much  less  tiiose  Christians  who  are  in  a  manner  all  martyrs, 
maiutaining  their  faith  in  the  noble  way  of  persecuiaon,  and 
serring  God  in  the  fire,  wh^^eas  we  honour  him  but  in  the 
sunshine. 

'Tis  true,  we  all  hold  there  is  a  number  of  elect,  and  many 
to  be  saved ;  yet,  take  our  opinicms  together,  and  from  the 
oonfusion  thereof,  there  will  be  no  8U<£  thing  as  salvation, 
nor  shall  any  one  be  saved :  for,  first,  the  church  of  Bome 
condemneth  us ;  we  likewise  them ;  the  sub-reformists  and 
sectaries  sentence  the  doctrine  of  our  church  as  damnable ; 
the  atomist,  or  fiunilist,*  reprobates  all  these;  and  all  these, 


7  SecL  LVi.]  This  wotMii  b  not  in  nay  of  tiie  MBS.  moT  in  EdU. 
1642.— iTit 

*  Strabo*$  eloak,]  TiB  Strabcfnu  tmmca  in  the  trmnabtaoB,  but  ehlamfdi 
would  do  better,  which  is  the  proper  expression  of  the  word  tint  9trabo 
nseth :  it  is  not  Europe,  but  the  known  part  of  tiie  worid  that  Stnibo 
reeembleth  to  a  olook,  and  that  is  it  the  anthor  here  aftudoth  to ;  bat 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  resembknoe  of  Strabo  is  very 
proper :  Vid.  Sir  Em,  Saml,  in  noC  ad  Tec  t»  vita  AgriooUB. — K. 

The  jMwsage  alluded  to,  in  which  Strabo  oonsoves  the  exterior  oon- 
fignration  of  the  tlien  known  habitabfe  worid  to  uat  of  a  oloak,  te  to  be 
found,  lib.  ii.  c  5.  torn.  L  p.  815.  in«d.  SiAmbett. — Ed, 

'  ikt  atomist,  orfamiligtT]  Of  this  dass  of  religiouste,  lor  we  suspeet 
the  two  names  refer  to  bat  one  aoot^  J^eal  giyvs  the  following  aoooont. 
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them  again.  Thus,  'whilst  the  merdes  of  God  do  promifie  ns 
heayen,  our  conceits  and  opinions  exclude  us  from  that  pboe. 
There  m'ost  be  therefore  more  than  one  St.  Peter;  particular 
churches  and  sects  usurp  the  gates  of  heavai,  and  turn  the 
key  against  each  oliier;  and  thus  we  go  to  heaven  against 
each  other's  wills,  conceits,  and  opinions,  and,  with  as  much 
uncharity  as  ignorance,  do  err,  I  tear,  in  points  not  only  of 
our  own,  but  one  another's  salvation.^ 

Sect.  lvu. — I  bebeve  many  are  saved  who  to  man  seem 
reprobated,  and  many  are  refxrobsted  who  in  the  opinion  and 
sentence  of  man  stuid  elected.  There  will  appear,  at  the 
last  day,  strange  and  unexpected  examples,  both  of  his  justice 
and  his  mercy;  and,  therefore,  to  define  either  is  foUyin 

^'  About  this  time  (1575)  began  to  appear  the  fwntUy  ofhve,  which  de- 
rived its  pedigree  from  one  Henry  KidK>lfti^  «  Dutohmaa.  By  their 
confession  of  &ith,  pnblie^ied  this  year,  it  appears  that  they  were  high 
enthusiasts ;  thai  they  allegorized  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and,  under 
a  pretenoe  of  attaining  to  qiiritual  perfection,  adopted  some  odd  and 
whimsical  opinions,  ftc."    History  of  the  Puritanic  i.  278. — Ed. 

*  The  whole  section.]  Hm  spirit  of  citarity  whicii  pervades  this  sec- 
tion is  truly  charactenstick  <]i  its  snthor,  and  harmonizee  perfectly  with 
his  reluctance  to  suppose^  that  tiboae  virtuous  heathens,  who  lived  and 
died  in  ignorance  of  the  Redeemer,  will  therefore  be  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  his  atonement.  We  were  tempted  (p.  405) 
to  compare  with  those  feelings  the  opinions  of  an  admirable  modem 
writer  on  the  same  subject : — and  we  shall  repeat  the  parallel, — per- 
suaded that  in  comparing  with  the  present  section,  Mr.  Gumey's 
del^htful  condudinff  reflexions,  our  readers  will  readily  perceive  that 
aimuarity  of  feeling  has  produced  similarity  of  opinion.  In  both,  it  is 
*'the  charity  that  hopeth  all  thihgs,  that  thinketh  no  evil"  "Such, 
aooording  to  my  apprehension  of  soriptnral  truth,  are  the  religious  ad- 
vantages which  may  be  deemed  the  common  allotment  of  muikind  in 
general  God  is  their  equal  judge,  and  compassionate  Father :  the  Son 
of  Grod,  when  clothed  with  humanity,  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  them 
nM  :  and  lastly,  through  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  a  moral  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  quickening  and 
redeeming  power,  is  implanted  in  thetm  univemJly.  Here,  then,  we 
may  perceive  grounds  of  union  and  brotherly  kindness  oo-extensive 
with  the  whole  world ;  and  whilst  we  cultivate  a  sense  of  these  ani- 
mating truths,  we  shall  be  disposed  neither  to  think  too  highly  of  our- 
selves, nor  to  despise  others.  On  the  oontrsry,  a  feeling  of  trae  diarity 
towards  our  neighbour,  of  whatever  colour  or  country,  will  spread  in 
our  hearts  ;  and  a  livdy  dispoaitiOB  will  arise  in  us  to  labour  for  the 
happiness  of  that  universal  femily,  who  not  only  owe  their  existence  to 
the  same  Creator,  but  are  the  common  objects  of  his  paternal  regard 
and  of  his  redeeming  love.^ — Ourmy's  ObfervaHsm,  Jhc.,  p.  19. — Bd. 
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man,  and  insolencj  even  in  the  devils.  Those  acute  and 
subtile  spirits,  in  all  their  sagacity,  can  hardly^  divine  who 
shall  be  saved ;  vrhich  if  they  could  prognostick,  their  labour 
were  at  an  end,  nor  need  they  compass  the  earth,  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour.  Those  who,  upon  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  sentence  Solomon  unto  damnation,^  condemn 
not  only  him,  but  themselves,  and  the  whole  world ;  for  by 
the  letter  and  written  word  of  God,  we  are  without  exception 
in  the  state  of  death :  but  there  is  a  prerogative  of  Gk)d,  and 
an  arbitrary  pleasure  above  the  letter  of  his  own  law,  by 
which  alone  we  can  pretend  unto  salvation,  and  through 
which  Solomon  might  be  as  easily  saved  as  those  who  con- 
demn him. 

Sect.  Lvm. — The  number  of  those  who  pretend  unto 
salvation,  and  those  infinite  swarms  who  tnink  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  this  needle,  have  much  amazed  me.  That 
name  and  compellation  of  "  little  flock"  doth  not  comfort, 
but  deject,  mj  devotion ;  especially  when  I  reflect  upon  mine 
own  unworthmess,  wherein,  according  to  my  humble  appre- 
hensions, I  am  below  them  all.  I  believe  there  shall  never 
be  an  anarchy  in  heaven;  but,  as  there  are  hierarchies 
amongst  the  angels,  so  shall  there  be  degrees  of  priority 
amongst  the  saints.  Yet  is  it,  I  protest,  beyond  my  ambition 
to  aspire  unto  the  first  ranks ;  my  desires  only  are,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  therein,  to  be  but  the  last  man,  and  bring  up 
the  rear  in  heaven. 

Sect.  lh. — Again,  I  am  confident,  and  fully  persuaded, 
yet  dare  not  take  my  oath,  of  my  salvation.  I  am,  as  it  were, 
sure,  and  do  believe  without  all  doubt,  that  there  is  €uch  a 
city  as  Constantinople  ;  yet,  for  me  to  take  mv  oath  thereon 
were  a  kind  of  perjury,  because  I  hold  no  inrallible  warrant 
from  my  own  sense  to  confirm  me  in  the  certainty  thereof. 
And  truly,  though  many  pretend  tc*  an  absolute  certainty  of 
their  salvation,  yet,  when  an  humble  soul  shall  contemplate 
her  own  unworthiness,  she  shall  meet  with  many  doubts,  and 

*  com  hardly.]    All  the  MSS,  and  EdU.  1642  read,  cannot— Ed, 

^  Those  wfu),  upon  a  rigid  ajpplicaiionf  <fcc.]  St.  Angastine,  upon 
Psalm  ozxvi.  and  in  many  other  places,  holds  that  Solomon  is  dunned ; 
of  the  same  opinion  is  Lyra,  in  2  Heg.  c.  7,  and  Bdlarm,  torn.  i.  lib.  i. 
Controv,  c.  5. — IC, 

*  pretend  to,]    MS.  W.  2  reads,  helievt.—Ed. 
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suddenly  find  how  little^  we  stand  in  need  of  the  precept  of 
St.  Paul,  "work out  your  salvation in'^^ year  and  trembling" 
That  which  is  the  cause  of  my  election,  I  hold  to  be  the 
cause  of  my  salvation,  which  was  the  mercy  and  henepladt  of 
Gk)d,  before  I  was,  or  the  foundation  of  the  world.  "  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,"  is  the  saying  of  Christ,  yet  is  it  true 
in  some  sense *^  if  I  say  it  of  myself;  for  I  was  not  only 
before  myself  but  Adam,  that  is,  in  the  idea  of  God,  and  the 
decree  of  that  synod  held  from  all  eternity.  And  in  this 
sense,  I  say,  the  world  was  before  the  creation,  and  at  an  end 
before  it  had  a  beginning.  And  thus  was  I  dead  before  I 
was  alive ;  though  my  grave  be  England,  my  dying  place 
was  Paradise ;  and  Eve  miscarried  of  me,  before  she  con- 
ceived of  Cain.^ 

Sect.  lx. — Insolent  zeals,  that  do  decry  good  works  and 
rely  only  upon  faith,  take  not  away  merit :  for,  depending 
upon  the  efficacy  of  their  faith,  they  enforce  the  condition  of 
God,  and  in  a  more  sophistical^  way  do  seem  to  challenge 
heaven.  It  was  decreed  by  God  that  only  those  that  lapped 
in  the  water  like  dogs,  should  have  the  honour  to  destroy 
the  Midianites ;  yet  could  none  of  those  justly  challenge,  or 
imagine  he  deserved,  that  honour  thereupon.  I  do  not  deny 
but  that  true  faith,  and  such  as  God  requires,  is  not  only  a 
mark  or  token,  but  also  a  means,  of  our  salvation;  but, 
where  to  find  this,  is  as  obscure  to  me  as  my  last  end.  And 
if  our  Saviour  could  object,®  unto  his  own  disciples  and 
favourites,  a  faith  that,  to  the  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  is  able  to  remove  mountains ;  surely  that  which  we 
boost  of  is  not  anything,  or,  at  the  most,  but  a  remove  from 
nothing. 

^  little.']  Edta.  1642  read,  much;  and  the  French  and  Dutch  trans- 
lations follow  this  reading.  All  the  MSS.  and  the  English  and  Latin 
editions,  read  little  ;  which,  though  it  presents  a  less  obvious  meaning, 
was  probably  intended  by  the  author,  who  meant  to  observe  that  it  is 
impossible  for  **  a  humble  soul  to  contemplate  her  own  unworthiness," 
withovit  ''fear  and  trembling;"  so  that  St.  Paul  needed  not  to  have 
enjoined  those  feelings. — Ed, 

^  in  some  sense.]    Omitted  in  all  the  MSS.  and  Edta.  1642.— Ed. 

^  And  thus,  iSsc]  This  cbuse  is  not  in  the  MSS.  nor  Edte.  1642.— ^cf. 

®  wjJUttical.]    MSS.  R.  reads,  syUogittical. — Ed. 

'  object.]  This  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  oi presenJting  or  prO" 
poring  08  an  object, — Ed, 
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This  is  the  tenour'of  my  belief;  wherein,  though  ther& 
be  many  things  singular,  and  to  the  humour  of  my  irregular 
self,  yet,  if  they  square  not  with  maturer  judgments,  I  dis- 
claim them,  and  do  no  further  favour^  them  than  the  learned 
and  best  judgments  shall  authorize  them. 


PAET  THE  SECOND. 


Sect.  i. — Now,  for  that  other  virtue  of  charity,  without 
which  faith  is  a  mere  notion  and  of  no  existence,  I  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  nourish  the  merciful  disposition  and  humane 
inclination  I  borrowed  from  my  parents,  and  regulate  it  to 
the  written  and^  prescribed  laws  of  charity.  Andj  if  I  hold 
the  true  anatomy  of  myself,  I  am  delineated  and  naturally 
framed  to  such  a  piece  of  virtue,^ — ^for  I  am  of  a  constitu- 
tion so  general  that  it  consorts  and  sympathizeth  with  all 
things ;  I  have  no  antipathy,  or  rather  idiosyncrasy,  in  diet, 
humour,  air,  anything.  I  wonder  not  at  the  French  for 
their  dishes  of  frogs,  snails,  and  toadstools,  nor  at  the  Jews 
for  locusts  and  grasshoppers  ;^  but,  bein^  amongst  them, 
make  them  my  common  viands ;  and  I  find  they  agree  with 
my  stomach  as  well  as  theirs.  I  could  digest  a  salad 
gathered  in  a  church-yard  as  well  as  in  a  garden.  I  cannot 
start  at  the  presence*  of  a  serpent,  scorpion,  lizard,  or  sala- 

'  fawmr,]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  faJther.—Ed. 
»  vmlUn  and,]    Not  in  MSS,  or  EdU.  1642.— ^d. 
'  of  rirtw.]    Not  in  MS.  R—Ed. 

*  the  Jew9  for  locutU  and  ffraaahoppen.']  Plinj  rdates  that,  in  some 
parts  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhabltaats  lived  upon  nothing  bat  locusts  salted^ 
and  that  the  Parthians  also  accounted  them  a  pleasant  article  of  food. 
The  modem  Arabs  catch  great  quantities  of  locusts,  of  which  they«pre> 
pare  a  dish  bj  boiling  them  with  salt,  and  mixing  a  little  oil,  butter,, 
and  &t ;  sometimes  tbej  toast  them  before  a  fire,  or  soak  them  in  warm 
water,  and  without  any  other  culinaiy  processy  devouff  almost  every  part 
except  the  wings.  They  aro-  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in 
vinegar.  The  locusts  whidi  fonned  part  of  Joh»  the  Baptist's  food 
(J^^k  i.  6,)  were  these  insects,  and  not  the  fruit  of  Hui  locust-tree. 
T-  U,  Some'a  Iniroductumf  <be.  iii.  p.  71. — Ed. 

*  preamee,]    Edt.  1642  C.  reads^  present. — Ed. 
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Bumder;  at  the  sight  of  a  toad  or  yiper,  I  find  iu  me  m> 
desire  to  take  up  a  stooe  to  destroy  tbeixi.  I  feel  inot  in 
myself  those  eommon  antipathies  that  I  can  discover  in 
ouners :  those  national  repugnances^  do  not  touch  me,  nor 
do  I  behold  vith  prejudice  the  French/  Italian^  Spaniard,  or 
Dutch ;  hut,  where  I  find  their  actions  in  balance  with  mj 
coustzymen's,  I  hofMHir,  lore,  and  embrace  i^hem,  in  the- 
same  o^gree.  I  was  htan  in  the  e%hth  climate,  but  seem 
to  be  framed^  and  oonstelkted  unto  all.  I  am  no  plant  that 
will  not  prosp^  out  of  a  gavden.  All  places,  all  airs»^  make 
unto  me  one  country ;  I  am  in  England  everywhere,  and 
uodar  an^  sbendiaih  I  have  been  shipwrecked  yet  am  not 
enemy  with  the  aea  or  winds  -}  I  can  study,  play,  or  sleep, 
iB  a  tempest.  In  haief  I  am  averse  from  nothing  :^  my  con- 
Bcience  would  give  m^  the  lie  if  li^ should  say  I  absolutely 
di^st  or  hate  aasy  essence,  but  the  devil ;  or  so  at  least 
abhor  anything,  but  that  we  might  come  to  ccHnpoeition.-'^ 
If  there  be  anr  among  those  common  objecta  of  hatred  I 
do  ccmtemn  ana  laugh  afc^  it  is  thab  great  enemy^  of  reason^ 
virtue,  and  religion^  the  miultitude ;  that  nimieroua  piece  of 
monstrosity,  which,  takeat  asisnd^,  seem  |  men,,  and^  the  rea» 
sonable  creatures  of  God,  but,  confused  together,  make  but 
one  great  beast,  and  a  monstrosity  more  prodigious  than 
Hydra.    It  ia  no  breach  of  charity  to  call  these  fools ;  it  is 

*  ncUional  reyugn^ncea,]  Sic  AngH  in  publids  plateis  Londini  non 
abstinent  praetereuntem  more  gallico  vestitum  appellaFe  Fretu^  Dogge, 
Odium  inter  Mspanos  ao  ClaBos,  inter  Schotos  atqne  Anglos,  inter 
Danos  ac  Sueoos^  inter  Tureas  atque  TJngaros  notum  est — M, 

f  French,]    MS,  W.  ^EdU,  1642  read,  Flmi8h,^Ed, 

^  aeem,  to  he  framed.]  MSS.  W.  ^  R.  and  Edix.  1642  read,  aem^ 
forty  heframtd;  Edt.  1648  reads,  $eemfor  to  he  framed. — Ed. 

^  am,]    EdU.  1642  read,  ages.— Ed. 

^  yet  am.  not  enemy  with  iAeaeaor  winde.]  So  said  not  Cato  ! — ^whose 
three  causes  of  regret  are  thus  enomerated  by  Plntarch  : — 1.  If  he  had 
intrusted  a  woman  with  a  secret : — 2.  If  he  had  gone  hy  $ea  when  he 
might  have  traioeUed  on  land : — 8.  If  he  had  passed  a  day  without  trans^ 
acting  any  business  of  importance. — X. 

*  nothing.]  AU  the  MSS.  and  Edte.  1642  read,  ''nothing,  neither 
plant,  animal,  nor  spijdt.*' — Ed, 

'  hate  any  essence,  but  the  decU,  dscl  AU  the  MSS.  and  Eds,  1642 
read,  "  hate  the  deyil ;  or  so  at  least  aliJior  him  but  that  we  may  come 
to  con^KMition." — Ed, 

*  enmy,\    All  the  MSB.,  and  Edit.  1642  read,  inq^.—Ed, 
«  vun,  atttd,\  Not  in  MS.  W,  and  iSb^EdU,  1(^42.— J5U. 
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the  style  all  holy  writers  have  afforded  them,  set  down  by- 
Solomon  in  canonical*  scripture,  and  a  point  of  our  faith  to 
believe  so.  Neither  in  the  name  of  multitude  do  I  only 
include  the  base  and  minor  sort  of  people :  there  is  a  rabble 
even  amongst  the  gentry  ;7  a  sort  of  plebeian  heads,  whose 
fancy  moves  with  the  same  wheel  as  those ;  men  in  the  same 
level  with  mechanicks,  though  their  fortunes  do  somewhat 
gild  their  infirmities,  and  their  purses  compound  for  their 
follies.^  But,  as  in  casting  account  three  or  four  men 
together  come  short  in  account  of  one  man  placed  by  himself 
below  them,  so  neither  are  a  troop  of  these  ignorant  Do- 
radoes®  of  that  true  esteem  and  value  as  many  a  forlorn 
person,  whose  condition  doth  place  him^  below  thejr  feet. 
Let  us  speak  like  politicians ;  there  is  a  nobility  without 
heraldry,  a  natural  dignity,  whereby  one  man  is  ranked  with 
another,  another^  filed  before  him,  according  to  the  qualiiy 
of  his  desert,  and  pre-eminence  of  his  good  parts.  Though 
the  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  bias  of  present  prac- 
tice, wheel  another  way,  thus  it  was  in  the  first  and  primitive 
commonwealths,  and  is  yet  in  the  integrity  and  cradle  of 
well  ordered  polities:*  till  corruption  getteth  ground; — 

«  cmionical]    MS.  W.  and  Edts,  1642  read,  holy.— Ed. 

'  a  rabble  even  amowjst  ike  gentry.']  Optime  Socrates  dixit :  "  Neque 
fnimentum  optimum  judicamus,  quod  in  puloherrimo  agro  natum  est, 
sed  quod  commode  nutrit,  neque  virum  bonum  et  studiosum,  aut 
amicum  benevolum,  qui  genere  clams,  sed  qui  moribus  egregiis  fiierit. 
Vid.  Stobceum  serm.  84,  ex  vers.  Geaner. — M. 

*  their  fortunes  do  somewhat  gild,  dsc.]  **  Et  genus  et  formam  regina 
pecunia  donat."    Ifor.  Epist.  1.  i.  6. — M. 

^  Doradoes.]  From  the  Spanish,  Dorado,  a  gilt-head,  gilt-poU. 
— /.  W. 

The  epithet  is  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  preceding  sentence: 
''Though  their  fortunes  do  somewhat  gild  their  infirmities,"  &c. — Ed. 

Diogenes,  qui  ne  pouvait  souffrir  ces  gens-Ik  devant  ses  yeux,  voyant 
une  fois  un  de  ces  &n&ron8,  ou  de  ces  galands,  avec  un  habit  tout  cha- 
marr^  d'or  et  d'argent,  et  se  moquant  de  lui  k  gorge  d^ploy^,  dit  &  ceux 
[ui  ^toient  ^  Tcntour  de  lui,  "  et  je  vous  prie  voyez  un  peu  cette  masse 
le  terre  dor^e,  qui  a  et6  cuite  au  soleil." — Fr,  Tr. 

1  Am.]  So  in  Edts.  1642  and  1686~all  the  MS8.  and  all  the  other 
Edts.  read,  them.— Ed. 

^  another.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  and.— Ed. 

^  in  the  integrity  and  cradle  of  weU  ordered  polities.]  "  In  those  well 
ordered  poUties  wnose  entireness  was  yet  wibroken,  and  their  freshness 
wdmpaired."   Sir  lliomas  uses  integrity  in  the  same  sense  in  the  foUow; 
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ruder  desires  labouring  after  that  which  wiser  considerations 
contemn ; — everr  one  having  a  liberty  to  amass  and  heap 
up  riches,  and  thej  a  licence  or  faculty  to  do  or  purchase 
anything. 

Sect.  ii. — ^This  general  and  indifferent  temper  of  mine 
doth  more  nearly  mspose  me  to  this  noble  virtue.  It  is  a 
happiness  to  be  bom  and  framed  unto  virtue,  and  to  grow 
up  from  the  seeds  of  nature,  rather  than  the  inoculations 
imd  forced  grafts  of  education :  yet,  if  we  are  directed  only 
by  our  particular  natures,  and  regulate  our  inclinations  by 
no  higher  rule  than  that  of  our  reasons,  we  are  but  mora- 
lists ;  divinity  will  still  call  us  heathens.  Therefore  this 
^reat  work  of  charity  must  have  other  motives,  ends,  and 
impulsions.  I  give  no  alms  to  satisfjr  the  hunger  of  my 
brother,  but  to  fulfil  and  accomplish  the  will  and  command 
of  my  God ;  I  draw  not  my  purse  for  his  sake  that  demands 
it,  but  his  that  enjoined  it ;  I  relieve  no  man  upon  the  rhe- 
torick  of  his  miseries,  nor  to  content  mine  own  commise- 
rating disposition ;  for  this  is  still  but  moral  charity,  and  an 
act  that  oweth  more  to  passion^  than  reason.  He  that 
relieves  another  upon  the  bare  suge^estion  and  bowels  of 

Eity  doth  not  this  so  much  for  his  »B£e  as  for  his  own :  for 
y  compassion  we  make  another's  misery  our  own;  and 
so,  by  relieving  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  also.  It  is  as 
erroneous  a  conceit  to  redress  other  men's  misfortunes 
upon  the  common  considerations  of  merciful  natures,  that 
it  may  be  one  day  our  own  case ;  for  this  is  a  sinister  and 
politick  kind  of  charity,  whereby  we  seem  to  bespeak  the 
pities  of  men  in  the  like  occasions.  And  truly  I  have 
observed  that  those  professed  eleemosynaries,  though  in  a 
crowd  or  multitude,  do  yet  direct  and*  place  their  petitions 
on  a  few  and  selected  persons ;  there  is  surely  a  physiognomy, 
which  those  experienced  and  master  mendicants  obsen-e^ 
whereby  they  instantly  discover  a  merciful  aspect,  and  will 
single  out  a  face,  wherein  they  spy  the  signatures  and  marks 
of  mercy.    For  there  are  mystically  in  our  faces  certain 

ing  passage  : — "Who  go  with  healthful  prayers  unto  the  last  scene  of 
their  lives,  and  in  the  integrity  of  their  fiicolties  return  their  spirit  unto 
<3od  that  gave  it."    Christian  Morals,  p.  1,  §  i.—Ed. 

*  possum.]    In  the  sense  of  sufferingf—sympatky, — Ed, 

*  direet  <Md.}    Omitted  in  all  the  M88,  and  Edts,  Ui2.^Ed. 
TOL.  U.  2  B 
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cliaracters  which  cany  in  them  the  motto  of  our  souls, 
wherein  he  that  cannot  read  ABC  may  read  our  natures. 
I  hold,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  phytognomy,  or  physio- 
^omy,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  phuits  and  vegetables ;  and 
m  every  one  of  them  some  outward  figures  which  hang  as 
signs  or  bushes  of  their  inward  foxms.^  The  finger  of  God 
hath  left  an  inscription  upon  all  his  works,  not  graphical,  or 
composed  of  letters,  but  of  their  several  forms,  constitu- 
tions, parts,  and  operations,  which,  aptly  joined  together,  do 
make  one  word  that  doth  express  their  natures.  By  these 
letters  Qod  calls  the  stars  by  their  names ;  and  by  this 
alphabet  Adam  assigned  to  every  creature  a  namer  peculiar 
to  its  nature.  Now,  there  are,  besides  these  characters  in 
our  £Etces,  certain  mystical  figures  in  our  hands,  which  I 
dare  not  call  mere  dashes,  strokes  a  la  volee^  or  at  random, 
because  delineated  by  a  pencil  that  never  works  in  vain; 
and  hereof  I  take  more  particular  notice,  because  I  cany 
that  in  mine  own  hand  which  I  could  never  read  of  nor  dis- 
cover in  another.  Aristotle,  I  confess,  in  his  acute  and  sin- 
gular book  of  physiognomy,  hath  made  no  mention^  of 

*  hang  as  sigM  or  bntheB,  Ac.'l  In  the  epilogue  to  Shakflpeare's  As 
You  lAke  It,  occun  the  foUoiwing  paange  : — 

"  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needi  no  huth,  'tis  trae  that  a  good  play 
needs  no  epilogue/'  &o. 

To  which  passage  we  find  in  Boswell's  edition  ofMaUme^s  SKakapeart 
the  foUowing  note  : — 

"  It  appears  fonnerly  to  have  been  the  onstom  to  hang  a  tuft  of  ivy 
at  the  4oor  of  a  vintner.  I  suppose  ivy  was  rather  chosen  than  any 
other  plant,  as  it  has  relation  to  Baoduis."  80,  in  Qa80oigne*8  0km  of 
ChvemmeTU,  1675 : — 

"Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needath  none  ivyefforland.** 
Again,  in  The  lUval  Fnmdi,  1682  :— 

"  Tis  like  the  iify-hmth  imto  a  tavsm." 
Again,  in  Smnmer'i  Latt  WiUand  Teatammt,  1600  :^ 

"  Green  ivy-hmtku  at  the  vintners'  doors."—- iSlteevnw. 

The  practice  is  still  observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining- 
counties,  at  statute-hirings,  wakes,  ftc.  by  people  who  sell  ale  at  no 
other  time.  And  hence,  I  suppose,  the  Bvuh  tavern  at  Bristol,  and 
other  places.— r^itoofi. — £d, 

7  h  la  Tol^.]  So  aU  the MSS.;  but  SdU,  1642  read,  a  LanoUlSd. 

*  hath  made  no  menHcn.]  £dtt.  1642  rsad,  ''  hath  auide  men- 
tion.—jKi, 
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chiromancy :  ^  yet  I  heUeve  the  Egyptians,  who  wese 
nearer^  addictea  to  those  abstruse  and  mystical  sciences, 
had  a  knowledge  theiein:  to  which  these  vagabond  and 
counterfeit  Egyptians  did  after^  pretend,  and  perhaps  re- 
tained a  few  eoirupted  principles,  which  sometunes  might 
yerify  their  prognosticks. 

It  is  the  common  wonder  of  all  men,  how,,  among  so  maoy 
millions  of  &ces,  th^re  should  be  none  alike :  now,  contrary, 
I  wonder  as  much  how  there  should  be  any.  He  that  shall 
consider  how  many  thousand  several  words  have  been  care- 
lessly and  without  study  composed  out  of  twenty-four  letters ; 
withal,  how  many  hundred  lines  .there  are  to  be  drawn  in 
the  fabrick  of  one  man ;  shall  easily  find  that  this  variety  is 
necessary :  and  it  will  be  veiy  hard  that  they  shall  so  con- 
cur as  to  make  one  portrait  like  another.  Let  a  painter 
carelessly  linm  out  a  million  of  faees,  and  you  shall  find  them 
all  different ;  yea,  let  him  have  his  «opy  before  him,  yet, 
after  all  his  art,  there  will  remain. a  sensible  distinction :  for 
the  pattern  or  example  of  everythiog  is  the  perfectest  in 
that  kind,^  wheireof  we  still  come  short,  though  we  transcend 
or  go  beyond  it ;  because  herein  it  is  wide,  and  agrees  not 
in  all  points  unto  its  copy.  I^or  doth  the  simHitude  of 
creatures  disparage  the  variety  of  nature,  nor  any  way  con- 
found the  works  of  Qod.  For  even  in  things  alike  th^:^  is 
diversity ;  and  those  that  do  seem  to  acc<Mrd  do  manifestly 
disagree.  And  thus  is  man  like  God;  for,  in  the  same 
things  that  we  resemble  him  we  are  utterly  different  fiK)m 
him.  There  was  never  anything  so  like  another  as  in  all 
points  to  concur ;  there  will  ever  some  reserved  difiTeienee 

'  ckironuoMy.']  That  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  no  disinclination  to  listen 
to  the  marvellous  must  be  allowed ;  but,  from  the  brief  and  ^piarded 
mention  of  chiromancy  in  his  Vulgar  Srrwt,  it- may  perhaps  be  mlbrred 
that  his  attadmient  to  that  sublime  soieBce  did  not  wibseqiiently  in- 
crease.    See  Vulgar  Srran,  book  t.  c.  2$,--^Ed. 

^  nearer Ji  Edt,  1642  IT.  reads,  never.   Edt.  1642  a  rsads,  ever.— Itf. 

*  did  after.]    All  the  M8S.  and  £dt8.  1642'Tead,  do-gek^JBd. 

>  Let  a  poMUer  eareUsdy  Unm,  <C;c.]  MS.  W.  and  Bdis.  1642  read, 
"  Let  a  painter  carefully  limbe  out  a  nUHon  of  €noee,  and  yon  shall  find 
them  all  dflfereot,  and  after  all  his  art  Uiere  'vnll  remain  a  seostble  dis- 
tiuetion  from  the  pattern  of  e?ery  thing  in  the  perfiMsiest  of  that  kind." 

All  the  M8S.  and  SdUiom  erroueoudy  read,  limb,  or  Hmbe,  fir 
limn, — Ed. 

2  B  2 
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Blip  in,  to  prevent  the  identity ;  without  which  two  seTeral 
things  womd  not  be  alike,  but  the  Bame,  which  is  impossible. 
Sect.  hi. — But,  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity,  I 
hold  not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue  as  to  conceive, 
that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a  piece  of 
liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity,  divinity 
bath  wisely  divided  the  act  thereof  into  many  branches,  ancL 
hath  taught  us,  in  this  narrow  way,  many  paths  unto  good- 
ness ;  as  many  ways  as  we  may  do  good,  so  many  ways  we 
may  be  charitoble.  There  are  infirmities  not  only  of  body, 
but  of  soul  and  fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merciful  hand 
of  our  abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance, 
but  behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is 
no  greater  charity  to  clothe  his  body  than  apparel  the  naked- 
ness of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object  to  see  the 
reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and  their  borrowed 
understandings  do  homage  to  the  bounty  of  ours.  It  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  beneficence,  and,  like  the  natural  charity  of 
the  sun,  illuminates  another  without  obscuring  itself.  To 
be  reserved  and  caitiff^  in  this  part  of  goodness  is  the  sor- 
didest  piece  of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  than 
the  pecuniary  avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar) 
I  am  obligea  by  the  duty  of  my  condition.  I  make  not 
therefore  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasury*  of  knowledge, 
I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  in  learning.  I  study 
not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs  that  study  not  for 
themselves.  I  envy  no  mau  that  knows  more  than  myself, 
but  pity  them  that  know  less.  I  instruct  no  man  as  an 
exercise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish 
and  keep  it  suive  in  mine  own  head  than  beget  and  propa- 


«  and  cai^.]    Omitted  in  all  the  MSS,  and  EdU.  16i2,— Ed. 

The  restricted  sense  of  niggardly,  in  which  this  word  must  be  here 
nnderstood,  can  scarcely  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  other  writers. 
It  is  a  sense  which  neither  attaches  to  chetlf  nor  to  cattivo,  the  French 
and  Italian  originals  of  the  word.  Might  it,  in  Sir  Thomas's  days,  be 
used  provinciaUy  in  that  sense?  Siin^if  in  Norfolk  means  iUnatured; 
in  Johnson  it  means  ewetom. — Ed. 

«  treawry.l^  So  all  the  M8S.  and  EdU.  1642— this  reading  has  been 
followed  by  the  Latin  and  French  translators,  and  we  venture  to  adopt 
it,  in  opposition  to  all  other  EdU,  which  read  trtarart, — Ed. 
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gate  it  in  his.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  endeavonrs, 
there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me,  that  mj  acquired 
parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacied  among 
my  honoured  fnends.  I  cannot  fall  out  [with]  or  condemn 
a  man  for  an  error,  or  conceive  why  a  difference  in  opinion 
should  divide  an  affection  ;•  for  controversies,  disputes,  and 
argumentations,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they 
meet  with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe 
the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is  of 
passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for 
then  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  spends  upon  a  false  scent, 
and  forsakes  the  question  first  started.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  controversies  are  never  determined ;  for,  though 
they  be  amply  proposed,  they  are  scarce  at  all  handled  ;  they 
do  so  swell'  with  unnecessary  digressions;  and  the  paren- 
thesis on  the  party  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  discourse 
upon  the  subject.  The  foundations  of  religion  are  already 
established,  and  the  principles  of  salvation  subscribed  unto  ^ 

by  all.  There  remain®  not  many  controversies  worthy  a  X^ 
passion,  and  yet  never  any  dispute  it  without,  not  only  in  I'v^ 
divinity  but  inferior  arts.  Wnat  a  fiarpaxofivofiaxla;  and 
hot  skirmish  is  betwixt  S.  and  T.  in  Lucian !  *  How  do 
grammarians  hack  and  slash  for  the  genitive  case*  in 
Jupiter!*  How  do  they  break  their  own  pates,  to  salve 
that  of  Priscian  l^    Siforet  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus, 

•  Whether  Jovis  or  Jupitris. 

•  an  affection,]  All  the  MSS.  and  FdU  1642  read,  our  affec- 
ti^ms. — Ed, 

f  swell.]    All  the  MSS,  and  Edts.  read,  wander.— Ed, 

•  there  remain,  d'c]  All  the  MSS.  and  ^ita.  1642  read,  "  there 
remains  not  one  oontroversy  worth  a  passion." — Ed, 

•  hotskimii^  is  betwixt  S.  and  T,  in  Lucian,]  In  his  Dialog,  judicium 
rocaliunij  where  there  is  a  large  oration  made  to  the  vowels,  being 
judges,  by  sigma  against  tau,  complaining  that  tau  has  bereaved  him  of 
many  words,  which  should  begin  with  sigma.  —K. 

>  Jupiter/]  All  the  Af ^iS^.  and  Edts.  1642  add  here  the  following 
sentence :  **  How  many  synods  have  been  assembled  and  angrily  broke 
up  about  a  line  in  propria  qua  maribm/-" — Ed. 

'  how  do  they  break  their  own  pates,  etc.]  ''Franciscus  Phllelphus 
Grammaticae  regulas,  quas  in  magno  habebat  pretio,  stricUm  observan- 
das  voluit.  Accidit  autem,  ut  cum  Grseco  quodam,  cujus  nomen  Timo- 
theus  erat,  disputaret  de  quadam  syllaba :  uterque  vero  in  eo  oonve< 
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Yea^  ev^en  amoagrt  ^nser  miHtants^  how  many  woimds  hanrm 
been  given  and  creditB  slain,^  for  the  poor  yietorj  of  an 
opinion,  or  beggsrlj  oonqnest  of  a  disimcdon !  Soholftn 
aie  men  of  peace,  they  bear  no  arms,  but  their  tongues  aero 
sharper  than  Actiua's  razor  ;^  their  pens  carry  further,  and 

niebat,  ut  is^  cnjns  rationes  solido  fiiDdainento  niierentnr,  alterios 
barbMU  avellere  d«beroi.  Fhilelphnji  hae  pagna  soperior  disoedebat,  et 
offerahai  TlmotiieuB,  bariw  looo,  pecanis  summaoi,  ut  ei  paroeret,  quuB 
vero  alter  repudiabat,  etiamn  panpertaa  enm  undiqua  pTomabat,  et  bar- 
bam,  yiiile  ulud  omamentam,  conditione  simnl  inita,  ei  abscindebat : 
vide  qniB  Paulas  Jovhu  in  Elog.  c.  17,  et  Trithemius  de  ScripU.  Eod.  ao 
Baylius  in  Dictumario  Bitt.  ea  de  re  refemni."  D.  Fr.  Jani  de  I>oe- 
tinibut  UmhrfUiciMr  eonrnquB  Variu  IwonmMdis  in  RepMiea  lAiawria 
GomanmUxmu,  VUtmberga,  1720,  pw  18. 

<'  I  am  sensible  how  unjustly  the  very  best  classical  criticka  h&va 
been  treated.  It  is  said,  that  our  greatest  philosopher  spoke  with, 
much  contempt  of  the  two  finest  scholars  of  this  age,  Dr.  Bentl^  and 
Bishop  Hare,  for  squabbling,  as  he  egcpressed  it,  about  an  old  plaj^ 
book ;  meanings  as  I  suppoee^  Terence's  ccmadies.  But  this  story  is 
unworthy  of  him ;  though-well  enough,  suiting  the  ianatick  turn  of  the 
wild  writer  that  relates  it ;  such  censures  are  amongst  the  follies  of  men 
immoderately  given  over  to  one  science,  and  ignorantly  undervaluing' 
all  the  rest.  Those  learned  criticks  mighty  and  perhaps  did,  lauofh 
in  their  turn  (theogh  still,  sure,  .with  the  same  indecency  and  india* 
oration^  at  that  inc<Hnparable  man,  for  wearing  out  a  long  Ufe  in.  poring 
throuffn  a  telescope.  Indeedy  the  weaknesses  of  such  are  to  be  men- 
tioned with  reverence.  But  who  can  bear,,  without  indignation,  the 
foshionable  cant  of  everv  trifling  writer,  whose  insipidity  passes,  with 
himself,  for  politeness,  iorpretending  to  be  shocked,  forsooth,  with  the 
rude  and  savage  air  of  vulgar  criticks;  meaning  such  as  Muretus, 
Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Salmasius,  Spanheim,  Bentley !  When,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  deathless  labours  of  such  as  these,  the  western  world,  at 
the  revival  of  letters,  had  soon  follen  back  sgun  into  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  as  deplorable  as  that  from  which  Frovidenoe  had  just 
redeemed  it. 

"  To  conclude  with  an  observation  of  a  fine  writer  and  great  phUoao- 
pher  of  our  own ;  which  I  would  gladly  bind,  though  with  all  honour^ 
as  a  phylacteiy,  on  the  brow  of  eveiy  awful  grammarian,  to  teach  lum 
at  once  the  use  and  limits  of  his  art :  'Words  are  the  money  of  fools, 
and  the  counters  of  wise,  men.' "  WaarbfwrUm'*  Preface  to  S^ikspean. 
— ^.  If,  B. 

'  slain,]  All  the  MSS,  read,  stained  ';  Fdta.  1642  read,  shamed,— Ed. 

^  AcUus's  razor.']  Accius  Ksevius,  the  chief  augur,  who  is  reported 
by  Livy,  Florus,  &c.  to  have  cut  a  whetstone  through  with  a  razor,  at 
the  challeDge  of  the  king^  Tarquinius  Fri8cus.r-^d 
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give  a  louder  raiorfc  than  tfatmder.^  I  had  Tather  steid  in 
the  shoek^  of  a  basilisk^  than  in  iiie  fury  of  a  merciless  pen. 
It  is  not  mere  zeal  to  learning,  or  devotion  to  the  muses, 
that  wiser  princes  patron  the  arts,  and  cany  an  indulgent 
aspect  unto  scholars;  biit  a  desire  to  have,  their  names  eter- 
nized by  the  memory  of  their  TrritingSj  and  a  fear  of  the 
reyengeful  pen  of  succeeding  ages :  for  these  are  the  men 
that,  when  they  have  played  their  parts,  and  had  their 
exitSy  must  step  out  and  give  the  moral  of  their  scenes,  and 
deliver  unto  posterity  an  inventozy  of  their  virtues  and 
vices.  And  surely  there  goes  a  ^[reat  deal  of  coiucienoe  to 
the  compiling  of  an  history :  there  is  no  reproach  to  the . 
scandal  of  a  story;  it  is  such  an  authentick  kind  of  false- 
hood, that  with  authority  belies  our  good  names  to  all 
nations  and  posterity. 

SxcT.  it: — ^There  is  fmother  offence  unto  charity,  which 
no  author  hath  ever  written  of,  and  few  take  notice  of,  and 
that's  the  reproach,  not  of  whole  professions,  mysteries,  and 
conditions,  but  of  whole  nations,  wherein  by  opprobrious 

'  Yea,  evtn^  aimongH  triaer  miUttMU,  Afc.]  Vexy  aunaing  illustimtion 
of  these  pasmgeir  may  be  found  in  M.  D'lflraeli's  chapter  on  "  Literaiy 
Controyeny,"  in  OwriosUiet  of  LitercUure,  vol.  ii.  p.  259, — and  in  his 
chapter  on  "Confiuiaii  of  Words,"  in  the  JSeclmd,  Seriet,  voL  ii. 
p.  1.— £a. 

"^  shock.]    AXiihe  MSS,  KDd  Edts.  1612  read,  itroke.'-Ed. 

7  hanHA.]    Olie  MSS.  and  aU  the  EcUtioM  read,  hatUueo,—Ed. 

Defined  by  Johnsofn  to  be  ''A  kind  of  serpent^  caUed  also  a  cocka- 
triee,  which  is  said  to  drive  away  aU  others  by  his  hissing,  and  to  kill 
by  looking." 

Shakspeare  allndes  to  this  animal  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  hcuiliak; 
Tyb  looked  on  thousands  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kOTd  none  so." 

Sir  llwmas  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  basitisk  in  his  Vulgar  Errors, 
b.  iii.  c.  7,  whence  Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted  the  following  description 
ofit:— 

"The  hatUtsk  was  a  serpent  not  above  three  palms  long,  and  differ- 
enced from  other  serpents  by  advancing  his  head,  and  some  white 
marks  or  coronary  spots  upon  the  crown. ' 

It  will  bowever  be  seen  that  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  description. — Ed, 
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epithets  we  miscal  each  other,  and,  by  an  imcharitable 
logick,  from  a  disposition  in  a  few,  conclude  a  habit  in  alL 

Le  mutin  Anglois,  et  le  bravache  Escossois ;  * 
Le  bongre  Italien,  et  le  fol  Fran9ois ; 
Le  poltron  Bomain,  le  larron  de  Gascogne, 
L'Espagnol  superbe,  et  rAlleman  yyrogne, 

^  Le  mutin  Anglois,  it*c.]  "  The  following  character  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
Mr.  Mozer,  who  was  envoy  from  the  elector  Palatine  to  Hanover. 
Though  it  may  appear  somewhat  tinctured  with  prejudice,  and  time 
may  have  made  some  alterations,  yet  the  moral  and  political  features  of 
each  country  are  pretty  correctly  drawn,  and  may  be  recognized  as 
portraits  at  the  present  day  : — 

"England. — ^The  domain  of  liberty  and  proper^;  the  country  of 
extremes.  Virtue  is  here  divine  —  vice  infernal.  Here  are  liber^  or 
conscience,  political  liberty,  civil  liberty,  commercial  liberty,  liberty  of 
thought,  tongue,  and  pen,  to  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  most  profligate 
licence ;  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  registers ;  turfs,  cockpits, 
clubs,  maccaronies,  blackguards,  stocks,  lotteries,  schemes,  lame  duck?, 
clever  fellows,  humour,  and  Novembers  big  with  suicide ;  post  chaiaes, 
Italian  music  and  pictures,  but  few  with  ears  or  eyes ;  the  nest  of 
foreigners  ;  the  country  of  Shakspeare,  Newton,  and  Hogarth. 

"  France. — ^The  country  of  citotens  and  mode.  Here  things  are 
estimated  by  their  air.  A  watch  may  be  a  masterpiece  without  exact- 
ness, and  a  woman  rule  the  town  without  beauty,  if  they  have  air. 
Here  life 's  a  dance,  and  awkwardness  of  step  its  great  disgrace.  Cha- 
racterhere  is  dissolved  into  the  public,  and  an  original  a  name  of  mirth. 
'  Cda  96  faitf  et  cela  ne  se  fait  2>cn/  are  here  the  supreme  umpires  of  con- 
duct Their  religion  is  superstition,  fitshion,  sophism.  Ilie  ladies  lay 
on  rouge  in  equilateral  squares,  and  powder  with  brick-dust.  Tyranny 
may  grind  the  fihce,  but  not  the  countenance  of  a  Frenchman :  his  feet 
are  n^e  to  dance  in  wooden  shoes.  The  parliament  resembles  an  old 
toothless  mastiff.  France  was  the  country  of  Le  Sueur  and  Racine, 
and  is  that  of  Voltaire. 

"  Spain. — ^The  dregs  of  a  nation  two  centuries  past  the  arbiters  of 
Europe,  and  leaders  of  discovery.  Still  sense,  sagacity,  and  cool  courage, 
are  tamely  submitted  here  to  the  iron  yoke  of  the  inquisition ;  and  ^ch 
note  of  humanity  drowned  in  the  yells  of  Dominic's  victims.  The  pre« 
rogatives  of  society  moulder  here  in  provincial  archives :  these  are  the 
execrable  lords  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the  humble  &ctors  of  Europe. 
To  see  a  sceptre  in  the  gripe  of  women.  Confessors  and  favourites  make 
no  characteristic  of  Spain  ;  nor  is  the  country  of  Calderon  and  Cervantes, 
more  than  its  neighbours,  the  land  of  ignorance,  vanity^  indolence^ 
poverty,  envy. 

"  Portugal. — ^Something  of  literature  and  history,  glare,  gallantry, 
superstition,  earthquakes,  Aggers,  inquisition ;  the  bloody  dawns  of  an 
uncertain  day  ;  the  country  of  Camoens. 

''Gsehany. — Its  heroes,  like  Italian  pictures,  show  best  at  a  dis- 
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St.  Paul,  that  calls  the  Cretians  liars,  doth  it  but  indi* 
rectly,  and  upon  quotation  of  their  own  poet.^  It  is  as 
blooay  a  thought  in  one  waj  as  Nero's  was  in  another.^ 
For  bj  a  word  we  wound  a  thousand,  and  at  one  blow  as- 
sassin the  honour  of  a  nation.  It  is  as  complete  a  piece  of 
madness  to  miscal  and  raye  against  the  times ;  or  tnink  to 
recall  men  to  reason  bj  a  fit  of  passion.  Semocritus,  that 
thought  to  laugh  the  times  into  goodness,  seems  to  me  as 
deepfy  hypochondriack  as  Heraclitus,  that  bewailed  them. 
It  moyes  not  my  spleen  to  behold  the  midtitude  in  their 
proper  humours ;  that  is,  in  their  fits  of  folly  and  madness, 
as  well  understanding  that  wisdom  is  not  profaned^  unto  th& 

tanoe.  Hie  rest  parcel  out  to  deeerts,  petty  tymnts,  priests,  pedlgreecl 
beggars,  and  pedants :  and  all  her  neighbours  know  Germany.  Yet 
this  is  the  mother  of  Arminius  and  Frederic,  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolfe, 
of  Handel  and  Graun,  of  Mengs  and  Donner,  of  Winkleman  and 
Reimanis. 

**  BuBSiA. — ^The  motley  creation  of  Peter,  called  the  Great.  Imitators 
of  all  Siirope,  but  not  Russians  :  a  country  taught  to  rear  the  produce  of 
southern  climates  to  vapid  life,  and  to  neglect  its  own  vigorous  ofi&pring. 
History,  mathematics^  geography,  a  general  .balance  of  trade,  inhuman 
intrepidity,  slavery,  savage  glare  of  wealth. 

"  Holland. — ^A  country,  through  all  its  ages,  fertile  of  patriots, 
though  now  plethoric  with  wealth,  and  unstrung  by  public  indolence. 
A  nobility  once  full  of  republican  metal,  sneaking  by  degrees  into> 
courtiers.  Here  are  scholars,  civilians,  laborious  triflers,  irade.  Here 
absence  of  misery  is  happiness;  indifference,  contentment  ;  profit, 
honour.  Here  sentiment  is  nonsense ;  plain  sense,  wit ;  jollity,  plea- 
sure ;  possession,  enjoyment ;  money  the  anchor  of  minds,  the  gale  of 
passions,  the  port  of  life. 

"  Switzerland. — ^The  land  of  liberty.  Trade,  taste,  knowledge,  dis- 
covery among  the  Protestants,  vigour  in  all ;  despiaers  of  death ;  ^vea 
of  money  abroad.  Abroad,  a  contemptible  swarm  of  valets,  clerks, 
officers,  artists,  schemers ;  the  leeches  of  fools."  —  ColUfs  Rdic9  of 
LitenUure. — Ed. 

'  of  their  own  poet,]  The  passage  alluded  to  is  Titos  i.  12  ; — in  which 
St.  Paul  quotes  a  line  from  Epimenides,  an  epic  poet  of  Crete,  contem* 
poraiy  with  Solon.  His  work  on  oracles  and  responses,  mentioned  by 
St.  Jerome,  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  quotation. — Ed. 

'  OB  Nero's  toae  in  another.]  Alluding,  as  Keck  supposes,  to  a  brutal 
reply  of  Nero'sjust  before  he  burnt  Bome,  related  by  Suetonius, —  Vit. 
Neron.  §  88.  The  succeeding  sentence,  however,  leads  to  a  suEtpicion 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  confoxmded  Nero  with  Caligula,  and  was  thinkipg* 
of  the  wish  of  this  emperor,  "  that  the  people  of  Borne  had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  destroy  them  tdlata  Uw.'* — Ed, 

3  profaned.]    Edtt,  1642  read,  eommon.—Ed,  ' 
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woild ;  and  it  is  the  pnYilege  of  a  few  to  be  virtaoas.'*  They 
ibat  endearour  to  aboliBh  vice  dertrmr  ako  virtae ;  for  oon*- 
tnoiet,  though  thej  deetroj  one  another,  are  yet  the  life  of 
one  another.  Thus  virtue  (abolish  vice)  is  an  idea.  Again, 
the  community  of  sin  doth  not  disparage  goodness ;  for, 
wh^ivioe  gains  upon  the  major- part,' virtue,  in  whom  it 
leiaains,  beoomes  more  excellent,  and,  being  lost  in  some, 
multiplies  its  goodness  in  others^  which  remain  untouched, 
and  persist  enhre  in  the  general  inundation.  I  can  therefore 
behold  vice  without  a  satire,  content  only  with  an  admo- 
nition, or  instructive  r^rehension ;  for  noble  natures,  and 
BQjck  as  are  capable  of  goodness,  are  railed  into  vice,  tfaair 
might  as  easily  be  admonished  into  virtue ;  and  we  should 
be  all  so  &r  the  ocatora-of  goodness  as  to  protect  her  &om 
the  power  of  vice,  and  maintain  l^e  cause  oi  injured  tmth.^ 
No  man  can  justly  censure  or  condemn  another ;  because, 
indeed,  no  man  truly  knows  another.  This  I  perceive  in 
myself;  for  I  am  in  the- dark  to  all  the  world,  and.  my 
neaBBst  friends  behold  me  but  in  a  doud.  Otiose  thai  km>w 
me  but  superficially  think  less  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself; 
those  of  my  near  acquaintance  think  more ;  God  who  truly 
knows  me,  knows  that  I  am  nothing :  for  he  onl  v  beholib 
me,  and  all  the  worid,  who  looks  not  on  us  through  a 
derived^  ray,  or  a*  trajection^  of  a*  sensible  spectee,  but 
beholds  the  substance  without  the  help  of  accidents,  and 
the  forms  of  things,  as  we  their  operations.  Purther,  no 
man  can  judge  another,  because  no  man  knows  himself ;  for 
we  censure  others  but  as  they  disagree  from  that  humour 
which  we  fancy  laudable  in  ourselves,  and  commend  others 
but  for  that  wherein  they  seem  to  quadrate  and  consent 

'  are  railed  into  vice,  <tr.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edit.  1642 
read,  "are  not  railed  into. vioe,  and  laaintaiin  the  cavae  of  injwad 
truth."— .S(e2. 

*  derived,]    MB.  W.  andJSUte.  1642  read,  dimdid.^Ed. 

*ora  trajectum  of  a  aemiUe  epecite.]  That  is,  "  Gkxi  looks  on  the 
snhatance  itself  not  on  a  viriUe  or  sendble  representation  emitted  or 
ire^eded  hj  that  aufaetaaoe." 

lytfecHon,  in  the  senee  of  emimion,  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnaon  from 
the  Vulgar  Errore,  in  tha  following  paaaage : — 

"The  tn^eeeicms  of  each  an  object  more  shavply  pierce  the  martyred 
soul  of  John,  than  afterwardi  did  the  nsils  the  onmfixed  body  of  Peter." 
F.  E,  b.  vii.  c.  10.— ^d. 
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iinih  U8.  So  that  in  oonduaiDn,  all  is  butrtbat;  ^we  aU  comv 
demn,  self-loTe,  'Tis  the  genend  oompliint  of  these  timeB, 
and  perhi^s  of  those  past;  that  chari^  grows  ooM ;  which 
I  peioeive  most  verified  in  those  whieh  most  do  mamibst^ 
the  files  and  fiames  of  zeal ;  for  it'  is  a  virtue  l^at  bestr 
agrees  with  coldest  natures,  and  such  as  ore  compl^doned 
for  humility.  But*  how  shall  we  expect  chanty  towardB 
osiers,  when  we  are  uncharitaUe  to  ourselves  P  '^  Charity; 
beg^  at  home/'  is  the  voice  of  the  world;  yet  iaeveiy 
man  his  greatest  enemy^  and  as  it  were  hisown ezecotioiier. 
JSwt  oeeide$f  is  l^e  commaadment  of  God,  yet  scarce  ob- 
served by  any  man ;  for  I  perceive  ev«ry  man  is  his  own 
Atropos,-  and  lends  a  haad  to  ctit  the  thread  of  his  own 
days.  Cain  was  not:  therefoie  the  first  murderer,  but  Adam, 
who  bronghtiu'dieath ;  whereof  he  beheld  the  practice  and 
example  in  his  own  son  Abel ;  and  saw  that  verified  in  the 
experience  of  anotherwhioh  faith  could  not  persuade  him 
in  the  theory  of  himself. 

Sect.  v. — There  is,  I  think,^  no  man  that  apprehendeth 
his  own  miseries  less  than  myself;  and  no  man  that  so 
nearly  apprehends  another's.  I  could  lose  an  arm  without 
a  tear,  and  with  few  groans^  methinks,  be  quartered  into 
pieces ;  yet  can  I  weep  most  smously  ai  a  play,  and  receive 
with  a  true  passion  the  counterfeit  griefs  ox  those  knowiL 
and  professed  impostures.  It  is  a. barbarous  part  of  infau* 
manity  to  add  unto  any  afflicted  parties  misery,  or  endeavour 
to  multiply  in  any  man  a  passion  whose  single  nature  is 
already  above  his  patieaee.  This  was  the  gnreate6t:affliction 
of  J<^,  and  those  oblique  expostulations  of  his  friends  a 
deeper  injury  than  the  down-right  blows  of  the  devil.  It  is 
not  the  tears  of  our  own  eyes  only,  but  of  our  friends  also, 
that  do  exhaust  the.  current  of  our  sorrows ;  which,  falling 
into  many  streams^  runs  more  peaceably,  and  is  contented 
with  a  narrower  channel.  It  is  an  act  within  the  power  of 
charity,  to  translate  a  passion  out  of  one  breast  into 
another,  and  to  divide  a  sorrow  almost  out  of  itself;  for  an 
affliction,  like  a  dimension,  may  be  so  divided  as,  if  not  in- 
divisible, at  least  to  beccHue  insensible.     Now  with  my 

«  mmdfat.]    MS,  W.  and  EdUAU2  renA,  mag9ify,-^BiL 
7  I  think.]    Not  in  the  J£S£r.  and  JBdU,  1642..-£'d. 
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friend  I  desire  not  to  share  or  participate,  but  to  engross, 
his  sorrows ;  that,  by  making  them  mine  own,  I  maj  more 
easily  discuss  them :  for  in  mine  own  reason,  and  within 
myself,  I  can  command  that  which  I  cannot  entreat  without 
myself,  and  within  the  circle  of  another.  I  have  ofben 
thought  those  noble  pairs*  and  examples  of  friendship,  not 
so  truly  histories  of  what  had  been,  as  fictions  of  what 
should  DO ;  but  I  now  perceive  nothing  in  them  but  possi- 
bilities, nor  anything  in  the  heroick  examples  of  Damon  and 
Pythias,  Achilles,  and  Fatroclus,  which,  methinks,  upon 
some  grounds,^  I  could  not  perform  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  myself.  That  a  man  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend  seems  strange  to  vulgar  affections  and  such  as  confine 
themselves  within  that  worldly  principle,  "  charity  begins 
at  home."  For  mine  own  part,  I  could  never  remember  the 
relations  that  I  held  unto  myself,  nor  the  respect  that  I 
owe  unto  my  own  nature,  in  the  cause  of  God,  my  country, 
and  my  friends.^    Next  to  these  three,  I  do  embrace  myself. 

*  pain.]    MSS,  W.  2  and  R  read,  paUems.—Ed. 

^  me!hink8,  upon  aome  grownda.]  These  words  are  not  in  the  MSS, 
and  EdU.  Ui2.—Ed, 

*  For  mine  own  part,  I  could  never  remember  the  rdatioris,  <t'c.]  The 
philosopher  Hierodes  writes  thus  (in  p.  106  of  the  learned  Thomas 
Taylor's  Translation  of  Political  and  Ethical  Fragments,  1822) :  "The 
consideration  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  (our  other)  kindred,  is  con- 
sequent to  the  discussion  of  those  that  pertain  to  parents,  brothers, 
wives,  and  children  ;  for  the  same  things  may,  in  a  certain  respect,  be 
said  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter  ;  and  on  this  account  may  be  con- 
cisely explained.  For,  in  short,  each  of  us  is,  as  it  were,  circumscribed 
by  many  circles  ;  some  of  which  are  less,  but  others  larger  ;  and  some 
comprehend,  but  others  are  comprehended,  according  to  the  different 
and  unequal  habitudes  with  respect  to  each  other.  For  the  firsts 
indeed,  and  most  proximate  circle  is  that  which  every  one  describes 
about  his  own  mind  as  a  centre ;  in  which  circle  the  body,  and  what- 
ever is  assumed  for  the  sake  of  tiie  body,  are  comprehended.  For  this 
is  nearly  the  smallest  circle,  and  almost  touches  the  centre  itself.  The 
second  from  this,  and  which  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre, 
but  comprehends  the  first  circle,  is  that  in  which  parents,  brothers, 
wife,  and  children,  are  arranged.  The  third  circle  from  the  centre  is 
tha,t  which  contains  uncles  and  aunts,  grand&thers  and  grandmothers, 
and  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters.  After  this  is  the  circle  which 
comprehends  the  remaining  relatives.  Next  to  this  is  that  which  con- 
tains  the  common  people,  Sien  that  which  comprehends  those  of  the 
same  tribe  ;  afterwards  that  which  contains  the  citizens  :  and  then  two 
other  circles  foUow,  one  being  the  circle  of  those  that  dwell  in  the 
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I  confess  I  do  not  observe  that  order  that  the  schools  ordain 
our  affections, — to  love  our  parents,  wives,  children,  and 

vicinity  of  the  city,  and  the  other,  of  those  of  the  same  province.  But 
the  outermost  and  greatest  cirde^  and  which  comprehends  all  the  other 
circles,  is  that  of  the  whole  human  race."  My  friend  Mr.  Taylor 
makes  these  remarks  :  "  This  admirable  passage  is  so  conformable  to 
the  following  beautiful  lines  in  Pope's  Emiy  on  Man,  that  it  is  most 
probably  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived.  The  lines  are 
these : — 

Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  : 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  next  it  will  embrace, 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  o'ei-flowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in  of  every  kind. 

In  Hierocles,  however,  the  circles  are  scientifically  detailed ;  in  Pope 
they  are  synoptically  enumerated.  Pope,  too,  has  added  another  circle 
to  that  which  is  the  outermost  with  Mierodes,  viz.  the  circle  which 
embraces  every  creature  of  eveiy  kind.  But  as  Hierodes,  in  this  frag- 
ment, is  only  speaking  of  our  duties  to  kindred,  among  which  the  whole 
human  race  is  in  a  certain  respect  included,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
introduce  another  circle,  though  the  PUtonic  doctrine  of  benevolence  is 
as  widely  extended  as  that  of  Pope." 

Of  eloquence  combined  with  phUosophy  a  nobler  instance  can  scarcely 
be  found  than  in  the  words  of  Harrow,  where  he  describes  the  spirit  of 
benevolence,  sometimes  dififtising  itself  over  the  collective  interests  of  - 
man,  and  sometimes  emanating  in  the  sweet  and  lovely  charities  of 
private  life.  "Charity,"  says  he,  "is  a  right  noble  and  worthy  thing, 
greatly  perfective  of  our  nature,  much  dignifying  and  beautifying  our 
soul,  it  rendereth  a  man  truly  great,  enlarging  his  mind  into  a  vast 
circumference,  and  to  a  capacity  near  infinite ;  so  that  it  by  a  general 
care  doth  reach  aU  things,  by  an  universal  affection  doth  embrace  and 
grace  the  world.  By  it  our  reason  obtaineth  a  field  or  scope  of  employ- 
ment worthy  of  it,  not  confined  to  the  slender  interests  of  one  person 
or  one  place,  but  extending  to  the  concerns  of  aU  men.  Charity  is  the 
imitation  and  copy  of  that  immense  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all 
bein^  and  all  good ;  which  made  all  things,  which  preserveth  the  world, 
which  sustaineth  every  creature.  Charity  rendereth  us  as  angels,  or 
peers  to  those  glorious  and  blessed  creatures,  who  without  receiving  or 
expecting  any  requital  from  us,  do  heartily  desire  and  delight  in  our 
good,  are  ready  to  promote  it,  do  willingly  serve  and  labour  for  it. 
STothing  is  more  amiable,  more  admirable,  more  venerable,  even  in  the 
-common  eye  and  opinion  of  men  ;  it  hath  in  it  a  beauty  and  a  majesty 
to  ravish  every  heart ;  even  a  spark  of  it  in  generosity  of  dmding 
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tiien  our  friendB ;  for,  excepting  the  injimctians  of  relmon, 
I  do  not  find  in  myself  such  a  necessary  and  indissdufale 
fijmpathj  to  all  those  of  my  blood.  I  hope  I  do  not  break 
the  fifth  commandment,  if  I  conceiye  I  may  love'  my  friend 
before  the  nearest  of  my  blood,  even  those  to  whom  I  owe 
the  principlea  of  life.  I  never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a 
woman  ;*  tmt  I  have  loved  my  friend,  as  I  do  virtue,  my 

breedeth  admiration  ;  a  glimpee  of  it  in  formal  oomtesie  of  belumonr 
procnreth  much  esteem,  being  deemed  to  acoomplifih  and  adorn  a  man. 
How  lovely,  therefibre,  and  truly  gallant  is  an  entire,  sincere,  constant, 
and  uniform  practice  thereof,  issning  from  pure  good*will  and  affection ! " 
Bamw*8  Seiiums,  vol.  i;  p.  375. 

One  of  the  happiest  lUnatnitioiis  I  have  ever  seen,  both  of  the  more 
enlaiged  and  the  more  limited  benevolence,  is  in  Hutoheson,  and  it  well 
deserves  to  be  quoted:  ''This  universal  benevolenoe  towards  all  men 
we  may  compare  to  that  principle  of  gravitation,  which  perhaps  extends 
to  all  bodies  in  the  universe ;  but,  Uke  the  love  of  benevolence,  increases 
as  its  distance  is  diminished,  and  is  strongest  when  bodies  come  to  touch 
each  other.  Now,  this  increase  of  attraction,  upon  nearer  approach,  is 
as  neoeaaary  to  the  frame  of  the  univmrse,  as  that  there  should  hb  any 
attraction  at  all ;  for  a  general  attraction,  equal  in  all  distances,  would, 
by  the  contrariety  of  Bw:h  multitudes  of  equal  fioroes,  put  an  end  to  all 
its  regularity  of  motion,  and  perhaps  stop  it  altogether." — Enquiry^ 

L222.  In  the  foregoing  words  there  ia  a  complete  description  of  phi- 
ithropy,  so  fiur  as  man,  by  his  matare,  is  ci^Mible  of  Useling,  or  by 
reason  or  religion  is  required  to  practise  it ;  and  there  is  a  complete 
reftitation,  too,  of  the  strange  notions  that  have,  gone  abroad  under  the 
imposing  name  of  philosophy.  In  No.  45  of  the  Adoenturer,  written  by 
Dr.  Jolmaon,  imagery  nearl^  the  same  as  that  of  Hutdheson  is  applied 
to  the  same  subject :  —  "  The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us  that  the 
vaat  bodies  whioh  oonatitute  the  universe,  are  xiM^niated,  in  their  pro- 
gtesB  through  the  etherial  spaces,  by  the  perpetnu  agency  of  contraiy 
foraea  ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  restraiiMd  from  deaerting  thebr  orbits, 
and  lo^g  ihemaelves  in  the  immenaity  of  heaven,  and  held  off  by  the 
other  fixim  rudiing  together  and  clustering  round  tJieir  ocntre  with  ever- 
laatiog  ooheaion.  The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  periiapa 
diacovere4  hx  the  motions  of  men ;  we  are  fonned  for  aooiety,  not  foi 
oombination ;  we  are  equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  dose  connection 
wiA  our. follow  beings,  and  in  total  separation  frtxm  them;  we  are 
attracted  towards  each  other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  faaek  frem 
contact  by  private  interests.'! — E.  H.  B, 

*  corned  1  may  feoe.]  MSS.  and  Jtfte.  1642  raad,  ''ooafoaa  I 
love."— Ja. 

*  Imneryetcml  a  tme  ajfddUm  on  a  woman.]  .  Moltkanns,  the  Tntm 
Annotator,  gives  a  veiy  long  note  on  this  panaago.  He  ■nggoatn  that 
fiir  Thomaa  pr(^MiUy  thon^t  it  aafost  not  to  inddge  the  tender  fmum ; 
an  opinian  which  the  laarMdcomineatator  jnatifias  by  nonarou  sntho- 
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soul,  mj  God.  iFrom  hence,  metbinks,  I  do  conceive  how 
God  loyes  man ;  what  happinees  theie  is  in  the  love  of  GK)d. 
Omitting  all  other,  there  are  three  moat  m;prtical  unions ; 
two  natures  in  one  person ;  three  perfions  in  one  nature ; 
one  Boul  in  two  bodies.  'For  though,  indeed,  thej  be  really 
divided,  vet  are  they  so  united,  as  they  seem  but  one,  and 
make  rather  a  duality  than  two  distinct  souls. 

Sect.  Ti. — ^There  are  wonders  in  true 'affection.  It  is  a 
body  of  enigmas,  mysteries,  and  riddles ;  wherein  two  so 
become  one  as  they  both  become  two :  I  love  my  friend 
before  myself,  and  yet,  methinks,  I. do  not  love  him  enough. 
Some  few  months  hence,  mv  multiplied  affection  will  make 
me  believe  I  h^ve  not  loved  him  at  all.  When  I  am  from 
him,  I  am  dead  till  I  be  with  him.^  United  souls  are  not 
satisfied  with  embraces,  but  desire  to  be  trul^  each  other; 
which  being  impossible,  their  desires  are  infinite,  and  must 
proceed  without  a  possibility  of  satis&ction.  Anoth^ 
misery  there  is  in  affection ;  that  whom  we  truly  love  like 
our  own  selves,  we  forget  their  looks,  nor  can  our  memory 
retain  the  idea  of  their  faces :  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  they 
are  ourselves,  and  our  affection  makes  their  looks  our  own. 
This  noble  affection  £eJ1s  not  on  vulgar  and  common  con- 
stitutions ;  but  on  such  as  are  marked  for  virtue.  He  that 
can  love  his  friend  vrith  this  noble  ardour  will  in  a  competent 
degree  affect  all,^  Now,  if  we  can  bring  our  affections  to 
look  beyond  the  body,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  the  soul,  wo 
have  found  out  the  true  object,  not  only  of  friendship,  but 
charity :  and  the  greatest  nappiness  that  we  can  bequeath 
the  soul  is  that  wherein  we  ail  do  place  our  last  felicity, 
salvation ;  which,  though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  bestow, 
it  is  in  our  charity  and  pious  invocations  to  desire,  if  not 
procure  and  further.    I  cannot  contentedly^  frame  a  prayer 


Titles,  bringing  togetJier,  from  varions  sonrces,  a  hott  of  satirical  and 
abusive  passages  against  the  fair  sex. — £d. 

^  him.]  Here  ocoors,  in  MS,  W,  and  £dt8.  1642,  the  foHowing  oon- 
elusion  to  the  sentenoe  :  **  when  I  am-ivith  him,  lam  not  satisfied,  but 
would  still  be  nearer  him.** — Ed. 

^  He  thai  eon  lave,  Jkc]  AU  the  M^.  and  Bdts,  1642  read,  ''He 
cannot  love  his  friend  with  this  noble  ardour,  that  will  in  a  competent 
degree  afiect  hH—Ed." 

7  cMienUdly.]    NoimMSS.  or  Edit.  ISi^-^Ed. 
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for  myself  in  particular,  without  a  catalos;ue  for  my  friends  ; 
nor  request  a  nappiness  wherein  mj  sociable  disposition  doth 
not  desire  the  fellowship  of  my  neighbour.  1  never  hear 
the  toll  of  a  passing  bell,®  though  in  my  mirth,®  without  my 
prayers  and  best  wishes  for  the  departing*  spirit,  I  cannot 
go  to  cure  the  body  of  my  patient,  but  I  forget  my  pro- 
fession, and  call  unto  God  for  his  soul.  I  cannot  see  one 
6ay  his  prayers,  but,  instead  of  imitating  him,  I  fall  into 
fiupplication^  for  him,  who  perhaps  is  no  more  to  me  than  a 
common  nature :  and  if  God  hath  vouchsafed  an  ear  to  my 
supplications,  there  are  surely  many  happy  that  never  saw 
me,  and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  mine  unknown  devotions. 
To  pray  for  enemies,  that  is,  for  their  salvation,  is  no  harsh 
precept,  but  the  practice  of  our  daily  and  ordinary  devotions. 
I  cannot  believe  the  story  of  the  Italian ;  our  bad  wishes 
and  uncharitable^  desires  proceed  no  further  than  this  life ; 
it  is  the  devil,  and  the  uncharitable  votes  of  hell,''  that  desire 
our  misery  in  the  world  to  come. 

Sect.  vir. — "  To  do  no  injury  nor  take  none"  was  a  prin- 
ciple which,  to  my  former*  vears  and  impatient  affections, 
seemed  to  contain  enough  of  morality,  but^  my  more  settled 
years,  and  Christian  constitution,  have  fallen  upon  severer^ 
resolutions.  I  can  hold^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  injury ; 
that  if  there  be,  there  is  no  such  injury  as  revenge,  and  no 
«uch  revenge  as  the  contempt  of  an  injury:  that  to  hate 

'  Ou  toll  of  a  passing  hell.]  Moltke,  in  a  notice  on  tbiB  pasBage,  says, 
that  it  waa  the  custom  in  Enghuid  to  signify,  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell, 
when  any  one  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  in  order  that  those  who 
heard  it,  might  offer  up  their  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  dying. — Ed, 

*  in  my  mirth.}  AM  the  MSH.  taid  £dU.  1642  read  here,  ''and  at  a 
tavern." — Ed, 

»  dqtarting.]  Edt,  1642  W.  reads,  departed.^Ed. 

*  into  mpplictUion,]  All  the  MSS.  and  EdU.  1642  read,  "into  a  zealous 
oration." — Ed. 

*  uncharitabU.]    MSS,  W.  2  and  R.  read,  malevolovs.—'Ed. 

*  votes  ofJiell.']    Meaning  "roicet  or  prayers  of  hell." 

And  here  may  be  taken  in  those  interchangeable  rotes  of  priest  and 
people,  which  are  interposed ;  ''  O  Lord,  arise,  help  us,  &c."  Bp, 
Prideaujr,  Euch.  p.  225.— Ed, 

*  former.]  MS.  W.  and  Edts,  1642  read,  Jlrmf—MSS,  W,  2  dt  B. 
read,  infirm. — Ed. 

«  severer.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  securer.— Ed, 
7  /  can  fi^d.]    All  the  MSS,  and  Edts,  1642  read,  /  hold,'^Sd. 
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another  is  to  malign  himself;  that  the  truest  way  to  lore 
another  is  to  despise  ourselVes.  I  were  unjust  unto  mine 
own  conscience  ii'  I  shduld  say  I  am  at  variance  with  any- 
thing like  myself.  I  find  there  are  many  pieces  in  this  one 
&,brick  of  man ;  this  frame  is  raised  upon  a  mass  of  antipa- 
thies :  I  am  one  methinks  but  as  the  world,  wherein  not- 
withstanding there  are  a  swarm  of  distinct  essences,  and  in 
them  another  world  of  contrarieties ;  we®  carry  private  and 
domestick  enemies  within,  public  and  more  hostile  adver- 
.saries  without.  The  devU,  that  did  but  buffet  St.  Paul, 
plays  methinks  at  sharp  with  me.^  Let  me  be  nothing,  if 
within  the  compass  of  myself,  I  do  not  find  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,^  passion  against  reason,^  reason  against  faith,  faith 
against  the  devil,  and  my  conscience  against  all.  There  ia 
another  man  within  me  that's  angry  with  me,^  rebukes, 
commands,  and  dastards  me.  I  have  no  conscience  of 
marble,  to  resist  the  hammer  of  more  heavy  offences :  nor 
yet  so  soft  and  waxen,  as  to  take  the  impression  of  each 
single  peccadillo  or  scape  of  infirmity.  I  am  of  a  strange 
belief,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  be  forgiven  some  sins  as  to  com- 
mit some  others*  For  my  original  sin,  I  hold  it  to  be  washed 
away  in  my  baptism  ;  for  my  actual  transgressions,  I  com- 
pute and  reckon  with  God  but  from  my  last  repentance, 
sacrament,  or  general  absolution;   and  therefore  am  not 

«  we.l    MSS.  TT.  <C?  R.  and  EdU,  1642  read,  which.—Ecl     . 

9  plays  methvnka  at  sharp  with  meJ]  Sharp  ;  "a  rapier  or  pointed 
weapon."  '*  If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  aharpt,  gentlemen 
womd  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cufis." — Collier,  See  JohnwiCs 
Dictionary, — Ed. 

*  battle  of  Lepanto,]  This  must  allude  to  the  battle  between  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  near  Lepanto,  in  the  year  1571 ; 
for  what  is  generally  termed  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  the  taking  of 
the  town  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1678. 

This  is  trandatedf  *  totam  Pharsaliam'  by  Merryweather,  whom  the 
French  translator  thus  paraphrases :  "  Je  sens  en  moimdme  les  cruelles 
•guerres  civiles,  qu'il  y  eut  entre  O^sar  et  Pomp^e  dans  la  Pharsalie.'* 
The  French  edition  was  certainly  not  translated  from  the  original, 
though  it  professes  to  be  so. — Ed, 

*  pas8i<m  agamst  reason.]  All  the  MSS,  and  Edte.  1642,  1648,  and 
1645,  read,  ''passion  against  passion;'*  which  reading  is  followed  by 
the  Latin  and  French  translations. — Ed, 

'  that* 9  omgry  wiKh  m^.]  These  words  are  not  in  MS,  W.  nor  Ed/bu 
1642.— ^-d. 

TOL.  II.  2  If 
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terrified  with  the  eins  or  madness  of  my  jouUi.  I  thank 
the  goodness  of  God,  I  have  no  sins  that  want  a  name.  I 
am  not  singular  in  ofiences ;  mj  transgressions  are  epidemiealy 
and  from  the  common  breath  of  our  corruption.^  JFor  there 
are  certain  tempers  of  body  which,  matched  with  an  humor- 
ous depravity  of  mind,  do  hatch  and  produee  vitiosities, 
whose  newness  and  mcHistrosity  of  nature  admits  no  name ; 
this  was  the  tender  of  that  lecher  that  caraaled  with  a 
statue,  and  tiie  constitution  of  Nero  in  his  spintrian  recrea- 
tions. For  the  heavens  are  not  only  fruinul  in  new  and 
unheard  of  stars,  the  earth  in  plants  and  animals,  but  men*« 
minds  also  in  villany  and  vices.  Now  •  the  dulness  of  my 
reason,  and  the  vulgarity  of  my  di8{)Osition,  never  prompted 
my  invention  nor  solicited  my  affection  unto  any  of  these ; — 
yet  even  those  common  and  quotidian  infirmities  that  so 
necessarily  attend  me,  and  do  seem  to  be  my  very  nature, 
have  so  dejected  me,  so  br(^en  the  estimation  that  I  should 
have  otherwise  of  myself,  that  I  repute  myself  the  most 
abject  piece  of  mortality.^  Divines  prescribe  a  fit  of  sornnr 
•to  repentance :  there  goes  indignation,  anger,  sorrow,^  hatred, 
into  mine,  passions  of  a  contnuy  nature,  which  neither  seem 
to  suit  with  this  action,  nor  my  proper  constitution.  It  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  ourselves  to  oe  at  variance  with  our 
vices,  nor  to  abhor  that  part  of  us,  whidi  is  an  enemy  to  ihe 
ground  of  charity,  our  God ;  wherein  we  do  but  imitate  our 
great  selves,  the  world,  whose  divided  antipathies  and  con- 
trary faces  do  yet  carry  a  charitable  recard  unto  the  whole, 
by  t  oeir  particular  discords  preserving  the  common  harmony, 
and  keeping  in  fetters  those  powers,  whose  rebellions,  onee 
masters,  might  be  the  ruin  of  all. 

Sect.  viir. — I  thank  God,  amongst  these  millions  of  vicea, 
I  do  inherit  and  hold  &om  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one,  and 
that  a  mortal  enemy  to  charity, — ^the  first  and  fiither  sin,  not 

*  ccrruptim,]  The  pana^  which  oocnpUs  the  next  ten  Iiimb,  to 
*<yet,  eTeo  thoie  oomnoii/'  Ac.  is  not  in  the  MSS,  nor  £dt9. 
1642.— ^d. 

^  marUditif.]  Here  ocean,  in  «U  the  MSS,  and  £dU,  1642,  the  fol- 
lowing  additaoDal  ebMise;  "thtt  I  deteet  mine  own  nature,  and  in  my 
retired  imaginationB  cannot  withheld  my  hands  from  violence  on 
.niywlf."— ^d. 

«  sorrow,]    MSS.  W,  2  «fc  i?.  read,  c<nU€mpt,-^Ed. 
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obly  of  man,'  but  of  the  devil/ — pride  ;^  a  vice  whose  nanie 
is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable,  but  in  its  nature  not 

7  not  My  of  man,  Imt  of  ihe  devil.]  All  the  MSS,  and  EdU,  1642 
i«id,  "  not  of  man,  bnt  of  derite.'"— JRrf. 

*  IthtmkOod,  Jkc]  This  «Mnffe  has  led  (Dr.  Watts  «o  obargo  our 
author  with  'fAirogaDttononty  "  mammi^intt  his  oxeoiptioxi  firom  the 
"  jfother  on  '*  of  our  nature.  And  his  biographer.  Dr.  Johnson,  aoaroely 
rebuts  the  charge. 

The  panage,  howerer,  has,  in  reality,  nothing  to  do  with  pride  in 
that  more  soitended  sense  in  whieh  Dr.  Watts  regarded  it ;  it  relates 
rather  to  the  .pride  of  literary  attaiaments.  -SirTbooanas  asserts  his 
£needom  £rom  that  self-ooooeitedDeBS  whieh  he  had  observed  in  men  of 
much  less  acouirement  than  himself — and  surely  we  may  acoept  Dr. 
Johnsoll's  challenge,  and  appeal  to  *'a  perusal  6f  Itdigio' Medici"  in 
proof  that  no  one  could  entertain  humbler  opinions  and  feelings  respect- 
ing himself,  as  &  aiiiiul.aiid  fiseUe  creaitarein  the  Cms  of  his  l£iker,  than 
did  Sir  Thomaa  Browne.  -See,  lor  example,  ^  d8  and  69,-^Mad  the 
following  pusage  in  the,  preoeduig  section :  "  Even  those  oonmion  and 
quotidian  mfinnities  thai  so  necessarily  attend  me,  and  do  seem  to  be 
my  very  nature,  have  so  dejected*  me,  so  broken  the  estimation  that  I 
slumld  have  otherwise  of  myaAf,  that  I  repute  myself  the  most  abjeet 
pieee  of  mortal&t^."  Iirthe?ith  eeotion  of  part. 2  is  another  passage, 
which  exhibits  in  the. strongest  light  his  real  opinion  of  himself  as 
before  God,  and  contains  the  justest  reproof  of  the  too  hasty  conduaions 
of  Dr.  Watts  r  "No  man  can  justly  censure  or  condemn  another  ;  be- 
tnmse,  indeed,  no  man  truly  knows  another.  This  l  peroeive  in  myself ; 
for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my  nearest  friends  behold  me 
but  in  a  cloud  ;  those  that  know  me  superficially  think  less  of  me  than 
I  do  of  myself ;  those  of  my  near  acqusantanee  thliik  more  ;  Qod,-  who 
truly  knows  me,  knows  that  I  am  iiothiDsf."  See  also  bus  exquisite 
Bffming  Synm,  in  the  12th  section,  part  2. 

In  harving  written  Rdigio.  Medici -Gn  *T.  B.  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  given  the  fbUest  proof  of  pride;  for  what  man  of  any* common 
modesty  would  think  Ins  own  opinions  or  oharaoter  of  sumdentim- 
portanoe  to  justify  such  a  wd^k  ?  So  finr  as  this  question  involves  an 
attaek  on  all  auto-biography — the  most  interesting  description  of  per- 
sonal histofy  '^  we  leave  it  to  be  answered .  by  those- who  lut.  3ut,  as 
it  bears  on  the  censure  in  queetion,  we  reply  that  Rdiffio  MMci  was 
noiioriiimfor  ike  pnbUek-^it  is  the  self-examination  of  a  philosophical 
and  enthusiastiek-  mind  : — it*  is  his  -comparison  of  his  own  peotiliallties 
with  those  of  other  men  and  other  minds ; — and  let  it  not  ho  fecgotten, 
he  was  taUring  to  hinueif  thongk'  in  the  event  he  was  orerheaf^  by  the 
publick.  To  say  that  he  was  egotistical  is  merely  to  sav  that  he  was 
writing^about  himself :  to  use  his  own  words,  "The  worid  that  I  regard 
is  myself ;  it  Is  the  mici'oooem  of  my  own  frame  that  I  oast  my  eye  on." 
But  this'sgotism,  tooondude-with  the  remarics  of  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant admSers,  '*  is  always  the  resist  of  a  foeHng  hearty  oonjoined  with 
a  mind  of  active  curiosity,  the  natural  and  beooming  egotism  t>f  a  man, 
2  F  2 
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circumscribed  with  a  worid,  I  have  escaped  it  in  a  condition 
that  can  htatdij  avoid  it.  Those  petty  acquisitions  and 
reputed  perfections,  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits 
of  other  men,  add  no  feathers  unto  mine.  I  have  seen  a 
grammarian  tower  and  plume  himself  over  a  single  line  in 
Horace,  and  show  more  pride,  in  the  construction  of  one 
•ode,  than  the  author  in  tne  composure  of  the  whole  book. 
For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jargon  and  patois^  of  several 
provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six  languages ;  yet  I 
protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself  than  had  our 
fathers  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
^ne  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either 
linguist  or  critict.  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries, 
beheld  the  nature  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their 
provinces,  topography  of  their  cities,  but  imderstood  their 
several  laws,  customs,  and  policies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  per- 
suade the  dulness  of  mjr  spirit  unto  such  an  opinion  of 
myself  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads,  that 
never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I  know  the  names 
and  somewhat  more  of  all  the  constellations  in  my  horizon ; 
yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner,  that  could  only  name  the 
pointers  and  the  north-star,  out  talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
a  whole  sphere  above  me.     I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my 

who,  loving  other  men  as  himself,  gains  the  habit  and  the  privilege  of 
.talking  about  himself  as  fiuniliarly  as  about  other  men.  Fond  of  the 
curious,  and  a  hunter  of  oddities  and  strangenesses,  while  he  conceives 
himself,  with  quaint  and  humorous  gravity,  a  useful  inquirer  into  phy- 
sical truths  and  fundamental  science,  he  loved  to  contemplate  and  dis- 
cuss his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  because  he  found,  by  comparison 
with  other  men's,  that  they,  too,  were  curiosities ;  and  so,  with  a  per- 
fectly graceful  interesting  ease,  he  put  themj  too,  into  his  museum  and 
cabinet  of  rarities.  In  very  truth,  he  was  not  mistaken  :  so  completely 
does  he  see  eveiy  thing  in  a  light  of  his  own,  reading  nature  neither  by 
sun,  moon,  or  candle  lights  but  by  the  light  of  the  fiiiry  fflory  around  his 
own  head,  that  you  might  say,  that  nature  had  granted  to  him  in  per- 
petuity, a  patent  and  monopoly  for  all  his  thoughts."  Coleridge*9 
Jiemarks  on  Sir  Thwiuu  Browne,  in  the  London  Magaeinefor  November, 
nid.^Ed, 

*  Jargon  tmd  Patois.]  These  words  seem  to  hare  puzzled  both  copy- 
ists and  printers— JfiSr^.  W.  ds  JL  read,  "  Faigon  and  Patoiz  ;"  MS,  W.  2 
has,  "flEargon  and  •  •  *  •  • ;"  Edta.  1642,  "  Fargon  and  Patonis." 

Patoia,  the  provincial  dialect  of  the  peasantiy  of  France ;  often 
applied  to  any  provincial  dialect. — Ed* 
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country,  and  of  those  about  me,  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know 
fio  many  as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely 
ever  simpled  further  than  Cheapside.  For,  indeed,  heads  of 
capacity,  and  such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful  or  easy 
measure  of  knowledge,  think  they  know  nothing  till  they 
know  all ;  which  being  impossible,  they  fall  upon  the  opinion 
of  Socrates,^  and  only  know  they  know  not  any  thing.  I 
cannot  think  that  Homer  pined  away  upon  the  riddle  of  the 
fishermen,  or  that  Aristotle,  who  understood  the  uncertainty 
of  knowledge,  and  confessed  so  often  the  reason  of  man  too 
weak  for  the  works  of  nature,  did  ever  drown  himself  upon 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euiipus.^  We  do  but  learn,  to-aay, 
what  our  better  advanced  judgments  will  imteach'  to- 
morrow ;  and  Aristotle  doth  out  instruct  us,  as  Plato  didi 
him,  that  is,  to  confute  himself.  I  have  run  through  al> 
sorts,  yet  find  no  rest  in  any :  though  our  first  studies  and< 
junior  endeavours  may  style  us  Peripateticks,  Stoicks,  or 
Academicks,  yet  I  perceive  the  wisest  heads  prove,  at  last, 
almost  all  Scepticks,^  and  stand  like  Janus  in  the  field  of 
knowledge.  I  have  therefore  one  common  and  authentick 
philosophy  I  learned  in  the  schools,  whereby  I  discourse  and 
satisfy  the  reason  of  other  men ;  another  more  reserved,  and 
drawn  from  experience,  whereby  I  content  mine  own. 
Solomon,  that  complained  of  ignorance  in  the  height  of 
knowledge,  hath  not  only  humbled  my  conceits,  but  dis* 
couraged  my  endeavours.  There  is  yet  another  conceit  that  • 
hath  sometimes  made  me  shut  my  books,  which  tells  me  it- 
is  a  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge :  it  is  but  attending  a  little  longer,  and  we  shall  enjoy 
that,  by  instinct  and  infusion,*  which  we  endeavour  at  here- 
by labour  and  inquisition.    It  is  better  to  sit  down  in  a 


1  cpinitm  of  Socrates,  <£-c.]  Quea  extat  apad  Platon.  in  Apologia 
Socratisj  Yid.  etiam  IHog.  Lqtifittm,  in  ViL  SocnUiM,  lib.  2. — M. 

•  Euriptu.]  Strab.  lib.  9  ;  TOn.  lib.  ii.  c  97 ;  Cic»  De  Nat.  Dtor. 
lib.  8.— if. 

See  ako  the  author's  remarks  in  Vulgar  Brron,  b.  vii.  c  18. — Ed. 

*  unieach,]    AU  the  MSS.  and  EdU,  1642  read,  Uach.'-Ed. 

*'  8ceptidn.'\  ''The  SoeptickB  profess  to  deny  that  we  have  any  such 
thing  as  science ;  that  is  to  say,  a  perception  of  any  thing  so  clear  and 
certun,  and  founded  on  such  self-evident  principles,  as  to  produce 
absolute  conviction." — Ed, 

'  we  thoU  enjoy  that,  hy  inttina,  dicJ]    "Am  to  Katural  PhUosophy/' 
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modest  ignoraooe,  and  rest  contented,  with  the.  nstiind 
blessing  of  our  own  reasonsi,  .than  buy  the  uaeertam  know- 
ledge of  this  lifa  with  swesi  and  vexaiian,  which  death 
gires  every  fool  gratis,^  aad  is  an  aceessasy  of  onr  g^rift- 
cation. 

Sbct.  IX. — ^I  was  never  yet  once  [manied],  and  commend 
their  resolutions  who  never  marry  twioe/  Not  that  I  dia» 
allow  of  second  marriage -,  as neither^in  nil  casee^of  pcdygamy, 
which  considering  some  times,^  and  the  imemifll  number. of 
both  sexes,  may  be  also  necessary.  The  wnole  world  .was 
made  for  man,  but  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman.  Man 
is  the  whole  world,  and  the  breath  of  GK>d;  womaa  the  nb 
■and  crooked  piece  of  man.  I  could  be  content  that  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  withonteoBiunction,  or.that  th<»e 
were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the  world  without  this  trivial 
•and  vulgar  way  of  coition :  it  is  the  fooliaheet  aot  a  wise 
man  commits  in  all  his  life,  nor  is  there  tmy  thing  that  will 
more  deject  his  cooled,  imagination^  when  he  i^iall  consider 
what  an  odd  and  imworthy  piece  of  foUyhe  hath  committed.^ 
I  speak  net  in  prejudiee,  nor- am  averse  from  that  BweetJsex, 
but  naturally  amorousof  ail  that  is  beautiful*  I  can  look  a 
whole  day  with  delight  uposa  a.handao&e  picture,  though  it 
be  but  of  an  horse.  It  is  my  temper,aitd  I  like  it  the  b^ter^ 
to  affect  all  harmony ; .  and  sure  there  is  mtusick,  even  in  the 
beauty  and  the-  silent  note  which  Cttpid  strikes,  far^sweeter 
than  thesound^  of  an  inatmment.  JB*or  there  iaamusick 
wherever  there,  ia  a  harmomy,  order,  or  proporti<m;  and  thus 

remarks  Dr,  Jertin,  "goodinum  wiH  probably  have  bettor  opfKntoatties 
to  study  it  in  a  futare  state."    JotMm  TraeU,  voL  ii.  p.  fiaS^^-iStf. 

«  ffroHs.]  MS.  TT.  and  EtUs.  1642  read,  gaint;  MSS.  TT.  2  ^  12. 
Sfnma.^Ed. 

7  Iwcu  never  yet  <mce  [married],  dfc]  All  the  MSS.  and  Sdte,  1642 
read,  **  I  was  naver*  yet  once  aad  an  resolTed  naTer'to  be  married 
twice. "  The  awkw««d  ooDstrocfeion'ol  thlp  sentence,,  la  its  altered  'sfeate, 
as  it  stands  ia  all  the-  asthorised  editiona,  withoat  the  word  [wM9ned\, 
shows  clearly  that  the  author  altered  it  for  the  publiek  eye/^-afitet 
which  he  has  bettmyed  l^  omittag.  in  his  hasto  to  insert  the  partioiple 
where  his  change  xnade  it  indispensable." — Ed, 

•  9ometim«i,and.]    Omitted  in  aU  theif/Sft  and  EOie.  1642.    The 


4to  ed.  1672  and  fel.  1686^  abMinflir.n3ad,  <<Bematfanes  aad/'-~£ki. 
*  /(wv/dbooontent^.^^]    Bee  Fmmt  de  Mimtadgtu,  i.  iii. c>  d.-^K* 
AU  the  MSS.  and  EdU.  1642  read,  *'  I  could  «oisi."— Jtf. 

'    ^soMMf.]    AU  the  if£S&  and  JlttiL  1642  jead,/<VMalsaimd."---Af. 
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ikr.  ^9¥e  maj  maintsin  ''  tke  mnsick  of  the  spheres :''  for  those 
well'Ofdered  motiont,  mid  regular  ptoei^  though  they  give 
no  sound  unto  the  ear,  yet  to  the  understanding  they  strike 
a'note  most  Ml  of  harmony.^  Wfaatsoerer  is  narmonioally 
composed  delights  in  hannony,  which  mi^es  me  much  dis- 
trust the  symmelary  of  those  heads  which  dechCim  against  all 
church*nnisick  for  myself,  not  only  froi^  my  dbedienee 
bat' my  partieular  gmus  I  do  embrace  it:^  for  even  that 
vulgar  flmd  tavofn-mnsiok,'^  whioh  makes  one  man  merry, 
aM^er  mad,  strikes  in  me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a  pro- 
found oontemplation  of  the  flrst,composer.^    There  is  some- 

^  though  they  give  no  sovnd,  <lrc.l ,  Might  not  this  extraordinary 
pasmge  have  suggested  to  Addison  the  folbwii^  beantifhl  oondtuion 
to  his  Hymn  on  the  Glories  of  Creation  ? — 

"  What  thought  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Hove  round  the  dark  terrestrial  baU ; 
What  though  no  real  voice  or  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found ; 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter -forth  a  glorious  voice  ; . 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.* " — Ed, 

'  not  oniy/nm  my  obedimce,  Ac]  All  the  MSS.  and  Sdii.  1642  read, 
"not  only  for  my  Gatholick  obedienoe,  but  my  particular  geninsy  I  am 
obliged  to  maintain  iV—Ed. 

*  even  that  vulgar  wnd  tavem-musick.]  ''Mixsick  is  an  intellecttud 
or  a  sensual  pleasure,  aoconUng  to  the  temperunent  of  him  who  hears 
it  And,  by  the  by,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  extravaganasa  on 
that  subject  in  Twelfth  Night,  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  thing 
said  adequately  on  the  subject  of  musick  in  ail  literature  :  it  is  a  paasaffe 
in  the  Bdigio  Medici  of  Sir  T.  Browne  ;  and,  thouglji  chie^  remarkame 
for  its  sublimity,  has  also  a  philosophick  value,  inasmuch  as  it  poiniato 
the  true  theory  of  musical  eflfiects.  The  mistake  of  most  people  is  to 
suppose  tiiat  it  is  by  the  ear  they  communicate  with  musick,  and,  there- 
fdre,  thai  they  are  purely  passive  to  its  effacts.  But  this  is  not  so :  it  is 
by,  the  reaetion  of  the  mmd  upon  the  notioea  of  the  ear  (the  nuMUer 
coming  by  the  senses^  the  form  from  the  mind),  that  the  pleasure  is 
constructed :  and  therefore  it  is  that  people  of  equally  good  ear  differ 
so  much  in  this  point  from  one  another."  Oonfeedont  of  an  Englitfi 
Opivm-Eater,  p.  lOS^^AI. 

Of  the  iavenMMuick,  the  French  editor  says,  "C*est  la  ooutume,  ou 
Ih  mtmhre  en  Atagietom,  d'avoir  dans  la  pllkpart  des  oahants  d«8 
instrumento  nrarioaux,  svr*lesqii^  on  joue." — Fr,  Tr, 

«  €ftkefltttcmpo9$r.]  AUtheJTiSSS.  and  Edit.  1642  read,  <'ofmy 
MriMr/'— Al. 
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tiling  in  it  of  divinity  more  than  the  ear  discoYers :  it  is  an 
hieroglyphical  and  shadowed  lesson  of  the  whole  world,  and 
creatures  of  Grod, — such  a  melody  to  the  ear,  as  the  whole 
world,  well  understood,  would  afford  the  understanding.  In 
brief,  it  is  a  sensible  fit  of  that  harmony  which  intellectually 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  God.^  I  will  not  say,  with  Plato,^  the 
soul  is  an  harmony,  but  harmonica!,  and  hath  its  nearest 
sympathy  unto  musiek :  thus  some,  whose  temper  of  body 
agrees,  and  humours  the  constitution  of  their  souls,  are  bom 
poets,  though  indeed  all  are  naturally  inclined  unto  rhythm. 
This  made  Tacitus,  in  the  very  first  line  of  his  story,  fall 
upon  a  verse  ;*  and  Cicero,®  the  worst  of  poets,  but  declaim- 

*  XJrbem  Roxnani  in  principio  reges  habnere. — TacUi  Annales,  1.  i. 

<  God.]  All  the  MSS,  and  EdU,  1642  add  the  following  pamge  :— 
"  It  unties  the  ligaments  of  my  frame,  takes  me  to  pieces,  dilates  me 
out  of  myself,  and  by  degrees  methinks  resolves  me  into  heaven." — EiL 

^  with  PkUo,  ikc]  Plato  dixit,  "animam  conoordite  musicae  esse 
similem." — Vid.  Marcil,  Ficin.  in  Platonic  Timotum,  c.  28. — M. 

'  and  Cficero."]  The  sin  is,  however,  wrongly  laid  at  Cicero's  door  ; 
for  that  Oration  cannot  be  regarded  as  his  composition. 

Obiter  de  versibus  prossB  orationi  intextis  a  scriptoribuSy  insciis  ssepiusi, 
nonnunquam  pravo  numerorum  sensu  deceptis,  lectorem  monebo  ftdeat 
Marklandum  ad  Suppl.  901,  p.  184;  Bosium,  Staveren.  Heusinger.  ad 
Nepotia  Proemium  ;  Dorv.  ad  Char.  620  ;  W.  S.  Walker,  qui  se  Caeci- 
Hum  Metellum  nuncupare  amat,  in  Classica  Ephemtride,  t.  xv.  p.  181 ;  xvi. 
p.  334 ;  xvii.  p.  849 ;  xix.  p.  328 ;  xx.  p.  345 ;  xxi.  p.  278 ;  xxii.  p.  171 ;  xxiii. 
pp.  43,  296.  Versus  in  prosaicis  Italis  Scriptoribus  deprehendit  Tasson. 
ad  PetrarchsB  initium.  £t  in  nostratibus  non  desunt  exempla.  Mar- 
montelius,  qui  in  Narratione  Morali,  cui  index  est  Amicitue  Schola, 
**  Liussez  done  la  simple  amiti^  doucement  amuser  le  loisir  de  son  SLJue,** 
omnino  est  reprehensione  dignus ;  nam  nimia  in  his  est  cacozelia,  cum 
ipsa  adverbii  inversio  ipsum  de  metro  admonerit.  Vide  et  Vaugelasii 
Anlmadver.  de  Lingua  OaUiea,  p.  117,  collate  Menagio,  Obs.  190,  Mena- 
gidna,  i.  40,  77,  144  ;  iti.  382,  ubi  similia  vitia  in  Molierii  et  Ablancurtil 
oratione  notantur ;  Carpentarium  de  Excdl.  Ling.  Gall.  684,  Clericum 
BiU.  Univ.  v.  258.  Daunovium  ad  Boilani  Longin.  8.  Neckera  Misc. 
ii.  15.  '  Les  vers  gfttent  Tharmonie  de  la  prose  ;  mais  un  hdmisticfae 
reassit  quelquefois,  et  tombe  agr^blement  pour  Toreille.'  ** 

With  respect  to  the  poetical  talents  of  Cicero,  the  line^ 

O  fortunatam  natam,  me  Consule  Bomam, 

is  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  for  the  very  alliteration,  which  Cicero,  agreeably 
to  the  taste  of  the  age  and  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  affected :  exam- 
ples of  alliteration  abound  in  Lucretius,  from  whom  I  have  cited  many 
instances  iaClasdcal  Journal^  liii.  132.    But  ever  after  monarchy  had 
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ing  for  a  poet,  falls  in  the  yery  first  sentence  upon  a  perfect 
hexameter.*  I  feel  not  in  me  those  sordid  and  unchristian 
desires  of  my  profession  ;^  I  do  not  secretly  implore  and 
wish  for  phigues,  rejoice  at  famines,  rcYolve  ephemeridea 
and  almanacks  in  expectation  of  malignant  aspects,  fatal 
conjunctions,  and  eclipses.  I  rejoice  not  at  unwholesome 
sprmgs  nor  unseasonable  winters :  my  prayer  goes  with  the 
husbandman's;  I  desire  everything  in  its  proper  season, 
that  neither  men  nor  the  times  be  out  of  temper.  Let  me 
be  sick  myself,  if  sometimes  the  malady  of  my  patient  be 
not  a  disease  unto  me.  I  desire  rather  to  cure  ms  infirmities 
than  my  own  necessities.  Where  I  do  him  no  good, 
methinks  it  is  scarce  honest  gain,^  though  I  confess  'tis  but 
the  worthy  salary  of  our  well  intended  endeavours.  I  am 
not  only  ashamed  but  heartily  sorry,  that,  besides  death, 
there  are  diseases  incurable;  yet  not  for  my  own  sake 
or  that  they  be  bejond  my  iu*t,  but  for  the  general  cause 
and  sake  of  humanity,  whose  common  cause  I  apprehend  as 
mine  own.  And,  to  speak  more  generally,  those  tbree  noble 
professions  which  all  civil  commonwealths  do  honour,  are 
raised  u{>on  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  are  not  any  wa^  exempt 
from  their  infirmities.  There  are  not  only  diseases  incurable 
in  physick,  but  cases  indissolvable  in  law,  vices  incorrigible 
in  divinity.    If  general  councils  may  err,^  I  do  not  see  why 

*  In  qua  me  non  infioior  mediocriter  esse.  —  (Hcero  pro  Archia 
Poeta, 

been  established  in  Borne,  it  was  fiuhionable  and  conrtiy  to  abuse  the 
name  of  Cicero, — a  name  dear  alike  to  eloquence  and  learning,  to  liberty 
and  patriotism,  to  dignity  and  virtue.  To  question  his  oratorical, 
talents  would  have  been  a  vain  attempt.  The  parasites  of  those  times, 
therefore,  directed  their  wit  against  his  poetical  efi^ions,  because  they 
are  more  open  to  attack  ;  and  Juvenal  had  fallen  into  -Uieir  ideas.  X 
am  persuaded,  however,  that,  if  the  verses  of  Cicero  be  compared  with 
the  poetical  compositions  of  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and 
coevals,  they  will  not  be  found  so  deficient  in  merit.  But  while  I  admit 
that,  if  they  are  measured  bv  the  Yirgilian  standard,  they  must  sink  into 
insignificance,  I  cannot  justly  forget  that  no  poet,  who  wrote  before  the 
time  of  Virgil,  can  enter  the  lists  with  the  Mantuan  bard. — E.  II,  B. 

'  sordid  and  undiristian  desires,  dtc]    "  Medicis  gravis  annus  in 
qusestu  est."    Senec.  de  Benejic,  1.  vi.  c.  38. — M, 

'  scarce  hottest  gcan.}    AU  the  MSS.  and  Edts,  1642  read,  "no  honest 
gain."— i;W. 

*  If  general  councils  may  err,]    Bodinus,  de  RepM,  1.  iv.  c.  7,  docet, 
Atianonim  doctrinam  octo  conaliis  confirmatam. — M, 
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paiticnlar  ooorts  should  be  infaUiUe:  liiair  parfeetwtmke 
are  nuused  upon  the  erroneona  re&icnm  of  nwo,  and  the  kws 
of  one  do  but  oondenm  the  rules  ofameftfaer;  as  Aristotle 
ofttimes  the  opinioDB  of  his  predecessors,'  becsnse,  thoa^ 
agreeable  to  reason,  y^  \^j]  wero  not  oonsoomt  to  ms 
own  roles  and  the  Ic^k  of  his  proper  'princtpies^  Again, — 
to  speak  nothing  of  the  sin  agaumt  the  Holj*  Qhoat,  nvhoae 
cure  not  onlj,  but  whoae  nature  is  unknown, — ^I  can  core 
the  gout  or  stone  in  somej  sooner  l^an  divinitj,  pride,  or 
anrarice  in  others.  I  can  cure  vices  bj  physick  when  thejr 
remain  ineurabie  bj  diTimly,  and  they  stoll  obey  mj  pills 
when  they  contemn  their  pi^BceptB..  I  boast  nothing,  bat 
plainly  .say,  we  ail  labour  against  our  own  cure ;  for  death 
IS  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  There  is  no  oaihoUean  anxai" 
versal  remedy  I  know,  but'  this,  which  though  nauseous  to 
queasy  stomachs;  yet  to  prepared  appetites  is  nectar,  and  a 
pleasant  potion  of*  immortality. 

Sect.  x. — ^Formy coBTeraati(»i, it* is, liketfae sun's^with 
all  men,^  and  with  afiriendly  aspeetto  good  and  bad.  Me- 
thinks  there  is  no  man  bad;  and  the  wont  best,  tliat'is, 
while  they  are  kept*  within  ^  the  oirele  of  those'  qualitiea, 
wherein  they  are  good.  Theze  is  no  nHm'a=mind  of.  so  dia- 
cordant  and  jarring  a  temper,  to  which  a  toneeible  disposition 
may  not  strike  a  harmony*  Mt^fw  trirMsi,  nea  minora 
wHa;  it  is  the  posy^  of  the  beat  natoiesy  and  mi^beini- 
verted  on  the  worst.  There  are,  i^  the  most  depraved  and^ 
venomous  diqK>sitions,  x)ertain  pieces  tiiat  remadn  untouched, 
which  by  ano^tpsrittom.^  beeome  nM^reexoeUent,  or  by  the 
^xsdleney  of  their  antipathies- are  able  to  preserve  themselves 
£rom  the  contagion  of  their  enemies'  Tices,  and  persist  entire 
beyond  the  general  coemption*.  For  it  is  also  thus.in  nature4 
the  greatest  balsams  da  lie  enveloped  in  the  bodies  of  the 
most  powwfal  corrosives.  I:  say  moreover,,  and  I  ground 
upon  experience,  that  poisons  contain  within  themselves  their 

'  ofUimea  the  opimom  of  %u  predecesBon,]  ThstbsAof  these  worda,  all 
the  MSS,  and  £du.  1642 read,  "the  fourth  figure."—^. 

*  like  the  <im'«,  wUk  all  men.]  All  the  Jlf;SS:  and  Ed&.  1642  read, 
**  like  the  sun,  without  all  man." — Ed. 

'  po^y-]  Or  poesy  ;  a  motto  on  a  ring,  or  anything  else : — "  I  should 
as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critidL  on  the  posy  of  a  ring,  as  on  the  inscription 
of  a  medal."— -ii  dditon, 

*  onHperUttuia.]  The  opposition  of  a  contrary  qualify,  by  which  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened." — £d. 
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own  antidotes^  and  that;  whi^ .  pnaerves  tfaem  from.  the. 
venom  of  t];kem8elve8 ;  without  wnich  they  were  VBOt  dele-- 
teriom  to  otbers  only,  bat  to  themaelTes  ako7  But  it  is 
the  corruption  that  I  fear  within  me ;  not^  the  contagion  of 
commeroe  without  me.  'Tis  that  uamlj  regiment  within, 
me,  that  will  destroj  me;  'ti«  I  that  do  iidbct.niTBelf ;  the 
man  without  a  navel*  yet  lives  in  me.  I  feel  that  origimd. 
canker  corrode  and. devour  me : . and  therefore,  Dffenia  me, 
Dwss  deme!  '^  Lord,  .deliver  me  £rom  myself ! "  is  a  part  of 

Z litany,  and  the  first  voice  of  my  retired  imaginations, 
re  isno  man .  atone, .  because  every  man  is  a  microcosm, 
asnd  carries  liie  whole  world  about  him.  I^w/ifuam/mkiut 
sohu  quam  cum  soht$^  though  it  be  the  apd;hegm  of  a  wise* 
man^  is  y^t  truein  the  mouth  of  afool:  for  indeed,  thoueh 
in  a  wilderness,  a  n»n  ia  never  alone ;  not  only  becaase  he 
is  with  himself,  and  his  own  thoughts,  hot  beeaiiBe  he  is  with 
the  devil,  who  ever  oonaorts.  with  our  solitude,  and  is  that 
unruly  rebel  that,  musteraup  those  disordeied  motions  which 
aeoompany  our:  sequestered  imaginatbns.  And  to  speak, 
mere  narrowly,  there  is.no  such  thing  as  soHtude^  nor  any- 
thing that  can  be:said  to  be  alonei,  smi  by  its^,  but  God ; — 
who  is  his  owncirole,  and^jcan .subsist  by  himself;  all  othenv 
besides  theiv  dissimilaiy  and  heterogeneous  parts,  which  in 
a  manner.multiply  their  natures,  cannot  subsist  without  i^e 
concourse^  of  God^  and  the  society  of  that  hand  which  doth 
imhold  their  natures.  In.brirf,  there  can> be  nothing  troly 
^one,  and  by  ita  sel^  whieh  is  not  truly  one,  .andsudi  is  .only 

*'  Adam,  whom  I  ooaoeive'  to  want  a  nafrel,  bocavse  he  was  not  bom 
of  a  woman.  M8:  W* 

^  poisoiu  contain,  fL'c]  The  poison  of  a  scorpion  is  not  poison  to  itself 
nor  the  poison  of  a  toad  is  not  poison  to  itself ;  so  that  the  sacking  out 
of  poison,  £rom  persons  infected,  Ir^  Psjrlls  (who  are  oontinoally 
notnished  with  venomo«u  aliment),  without  any  pngndioe  to  thennelves, 
is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at. — K. 

The  FsjUs,  or  P83rlli,  are  a  people  in  the  south  of  Cyrenaica,  said  to 
have  had  something  in  their  bodies  &tal  to  •  serpents,  and  their-  very 
smdl  proved  a  chum  agiunst  them,  according  to  Iliny,  Lucan,  ftc. 
Curious  particulars  may  be  found  about  these'  peo{^e,  or  people  who 
seem  to  be  so  constitated,  in  the  trayela  of  Hasselquist,  Brace,  Savary, 
Ac— =fia. 

»  mt,']    All  the  M8S.  and  Bdt$,  1642  read,  and.— EH: 

^  nunquam  minus  eohifl,  &&.]  Hoc  dicere  soUtoB  est  Pufolius  Sdipio  ; 
vid,  Cicero  de  Qficiit,  1.  iii. — Af. 

'  concowdcJ]  Used  here  undoubtedly  in  the  sense  of  eonewrrencc^Ed. 
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God :  all  others  do  transcend  an  unity,  and  so  hj  consequence 
afe  many. 

Sect.  xi. — ^Now  for  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years, 
which  to  relate,  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and 
would  sound  to  common  years  like  a  fable.  For  the  world, 
I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ;  and  a  place  not  to  live, 
but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  the 
microcosm  of  my  own  &ame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on :  for 
the  other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round 
sometimes  for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upon  my  out* 
side,  perusing  only  my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my 
altitude ;  for  I  am  above  Atlas's  shoulders.^  The  earth  is 
a  point  not  only  in  respect  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of 
that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of 
flesh  that  circumscribes  me  hmits  not  my  mind.  That  sur* 
face  that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end  cannot  persuade  me 
I  have  any*  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above  three  hundred  and 
sixty.  Though  the  number  of  the  ark  do  measure  my  body, 
it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind.  Whilst  I  study  to  find 
how  I  am  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  some- 
thing more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of 
divinity  in  us ;  something  that  was  before  the  elements,  and 
owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature  tells  me,  I  am  tho 
image  of  Gbd,  as  well  as  Scripture.  He  that  understands 
not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first  lesson,  and 
is  ^et  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man.  Let  me  not  injure  the 
fehcity  of  others,  if  1  say  I  am  as  happy  as  any.^  Buat 
ccelum,  fiat  volmtas  tua^  salveth  all ;  so  that,  whatsoever 
happens,  it  is  but  what  our  daily  prayers  desire.  In  brief, 
I  am  content;  and  what  shoiud  providence  add  more? 
Surely  this  is  it  we  call  happiness,  and  this  do  I  enjoy ;  with 
this  I  am  happy  in  a  dream,  and  as  content  to  enjoy  a  happi- 
ness in  a  fancy,  as  others  in  a  more  apparent  truth  and  reality. 

^  I  am  ab(jve  AUais  thouldert,]    Mefming,  "  I  am  a  VforUl" 
The  following  nine  sentences,  ending  with  "  alphabet  of  man,**  are 
not  in  the  MS&  nor  Edit,  1642.— ^d 

3  08  happy  at  any."]  AU  the  MSS,  and  EdU.  1642  read,  "  the  happiest 
man  alive ;" — and  add  the  following  passage ; — "  I  have  tb&t  in  me» 
that  can  convert  poverty  into  riches,  adversity  into  prosperity  ;  I  am 
more  invulnerable  than  Achilles :  fortune  hath  not  one  place  to  hit 
me." — Ed. 
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There  is  surely  a  nearer  apprehension  of  any  thing  that 
delights  us,  in  our  dreams,  than  in  our  waked  senses.^ 
Without  this  I  were  unhappy ;  for  my  awaked  judgment 
discontents  me,  ever  whispering  unto  me  that  I  am  from  my 
£riend,  but  my  friendly  dreams  in  the  night  requite  me,  and 
make  me  think  I  am  within  his  arms.  I  thank  God  for  my 
,  happy  dreams,  as  I  do  for  my  e;ood  rest ;  for  there  is  a  satis-* 
faction  in  them  unto  reasonable  desires,  and  such  as  can  be 
content  with  a  fit  of  happiness.  And  surely  it  is  not  a 
melancholy  conceit  to  thmKwe  are  all  asleep  in  this  world, 
and  that  the  conceits  of  this  life  are  as  mere  dreams,  to  those 
of  the  next,  as  the  phantasms  of  the  night,  to  the  conceit  of 
the  day.  There  is  an  equal  delusion  in  both ;  and  the  one 
doth  but  seem  to  be  the  emblem  or  picture  of  the  other.  "We 
are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps;  and  the 
slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ;  and  our 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps. 
At  my  nativity,  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpio. 
I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,^  and  I  think  I 
have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way 
facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise®  of  com- 
ny ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
ehold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful 
as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams,  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions : 
but  our  fi;rosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our 
abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and  broken 
tale  of  that  which  hath  passed.  Aristotle,  who  hath  written 
a  singular  tract  of   sleep,  hath  not,  methinks,  thoroughly 

*  waked  tenset.]  Here  all  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  add,  "  with  this 
I  can  be  a  king,  without  a  orown,  rich  without  royalty,  in  heaven  thovgh 
on  earth,  ei\jov  my  friend  and  embrace  Mm  at  a  distamce,  without  which 
I  cannot  behold  him." — Ed, 

*  pUmetary  hour  of  Saturn.]  After  referring  to  several  writers  on 
judicial  astrelog^,  Moltke  adds ;  "  Sed  propria  ezperientia  didici, 
Astrolo^ca  judiciaria  parum  esse  tribuendum  ] " — Sd. 

'  galltardise,]  Merriments  Johnson  quotes  the  present  passage  as 
the  only  authority  for  the  use  of  this  word,  which  ne  says  is  "not  in 

use."— ia. 
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defined  it ;  nor  yet  Galen,  though  he  seem  to  have  corrected 
it ;  for  those  noeiambulos  and  night-walkers,  though  in  tlieir 
sleep,  do  yet  enjoy  .the  action  of  tbeir  senses.  We  must 
therefore  say  that  there  is  something  in  ns.that  is  not  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Morpheus ;  and  that  those  abstracted  and 
eestatick  souls'  do  walk  about  in  their  own  corpses,  as  spirits 
with  l^e  bodies  they  assume,  wherein  they -seem  to  hear,  see, 
and  feel,  though  inideed  the  organs  are  destitute  of  ^enae, 
and  their  natures  of  those  faculties  that  should  inform  them. 
Thus  it  is  observed,  that -men  sometimes/  upon  the  hoiiir  of 
their  departure,  do^)eak  and  reason abore  toemsdves.  IFor 
ihen  1^  soul  begins  to  be  &eed  from  the  ligaments  of  the 
body,  begins  to  reason  liice  herself,-  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain 
above  mortaiity. 

SxoT.  zn. — We  term  sleep  a  death  ;^  and  yet  it  is  waking 
tiiat  kilb  ns,*aad  destroys  those  spirits  that  arei  the  house  of 
life.^  'Tis  indeed  apart  of  life  that  best  ezpresseth  death; 
forevery  man  truly  lives,  so  long  as  be  acts,  his  nature,  or 
Bome"<cmymake8goodthe'&cultiesof  himself.  Themistocles 
therefore,  that  sbcw  his  soldier  in  his  sleep,  was  a  mercifiil 
executioner :  'tis  a  kind  of  punishment  the  ^  mildness  of  no 
laws  hath  invented;  1  wonder  the  fancy  of  Luoan  and 
Steeoa  did  not  discover  it.  It  is  l^at  death  by  which  we 
may  be  literally  said,  to  die  duly;  a  death  whidi  Adam  died 
bemre  his  mortalitY ;  a  death  wherebrwe  live  a  middle  and 
moderating  point  between  Kfe  and  death.  In  fine,  so  like 
death,  I  dare. not  trust  it  without  my  praiyers,  and  an  half 
adieuusto'th^  world,  and  take  my^urawelU  inaooUoquy 
with  God:— 

Hie  night'  is  come,  like  to  ther  daj ; 
Depart  not  thou,  great  Qod,  away. 


7  it  i8  obsermt,  ikal  nrnn  MomMaes.}  AU  the  if^.  and  BdiM.  1642 
read,  "  I  obeerve  thatrmea  oftentimes.' '-^-Aj. 

^  a^ep  a  death.]  All  th»'MSS,  mad^JBdit,  1«I2  ntA,  '< death  a 
sleep."— ^d. 

•  life.]  In  Ml  the  MSS,  and  EdU.  1642  the^teatenoes,  oommii^  the 
six  foUewing'  Unee,  to  thov^ords  "  disocnper  it/'  are  yamikig»'-*JBi. 

^  and  take  mvfanwdl,  Ac]  Insteadef  tiieee  words,  all  the  jtfSSLaad 
£dii.  1642  tmi,  '<It  iB^a  fit. time' £»r  devotion ;  I  oannot  therefore  la^ 
me  down  in  n^  bed  without  an  ovation  aod-withoat  taJdng  my  fiirewell," 
kc.—Sd. 
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Lefc  Doi  my  nns,  Uaok  as  the  nighty 
Edipae  the  lustre  of  Uiy  light. 
Keep  still  in  my  horizon  ;  for  to  me 
The  snn  makes  not  the  day,  but  thee. 
Thoa  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
On  my  twiples  sentry  ksep  ; 
Guaia  me  'gainst  those  wat^iful  foes, 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close. 
Let  no  dreams  my  head  infest. 
Bat  sueh  as  Jaoob's  temples  blest. 
While  I  do  rest,  ray  aoul  adivuiQa: 
Make  my  sleep  a  holy  tnace  : 
Hukt  I  may,  my  zest  being  wrought. 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought. 
And  with  as  actrre  vigour  run 
My  course  as  doth  the  ndmUe  Bun. 
Sleep  is  a  death ; — O  makef  me  tvy, 
By  ueeping,  what  it  is  to  die ! 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  graye,  as  now  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  reet,  great'  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  last  with  thee. 
And  thuBtfMBor'd,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
These  are.  my  drowsy  days ;  in  yain 
'  I  do  now  wske  to  sleep  again : 

O  come,  that  hoar,  when  I-  shall  aensr 
Sleep  again,  bnt  wake  for  ever .' 

This  is  the  dormiiiye  1  take  to  bedward ;  I  need  no  other 
laudanum  than  this  to  make  me  sleep ;  after  which  I  close 
mine  eyes  in  security,  content  to  take,  my  leave  of  the  sun, 
and  sleep  unto  the  resurrection. 

Sect.  xm. — ^The  method  I  shoiild  use  in  distributive  jus- 
tice, I  often^  observe^  in  commutative;  and  keep  b 
geometrical  proportion  in  both,  whereby  becoming  equable 
to  others,  I  become  unjust  to  myself,  and  supererogate  in 
that  common  principle,  "Do  unto  others  as  thou  woiudst  be 
done  unto  thyself."  I  was  not  bom  unto  riches,  neither  is 
it,  I  think,  my  4itar  to  bewealtfay;  or  if  it  were,  the  freedom 
of  my  mind,  «nd  frankness  of  my  d]i|>o8iiiioa,  were  able  to 

^  ofim.1    AU  the  MSS,  laxAEdtt,  1642  read,  dd»h-^Ed. 

^  diarUnUive  jfuHee,  dtc.]  "Jostiee,  though  it  be  bat  one  entire 
▼irtue,  yet  is  described  in  two  kinds — one,  named  jutUee  diatriiaim, 
which  is  in  distribution  of  honour,  money,  benefice,  or  •  o&er  thing 
semblable :  the  other  is  called  comtmitaHve,  or  byexehange/'  "Sir  T, 
Myot,  €hv.  fol.  U%^Sd. 
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contradict  and  cross  my  fates :  for  to  me  avarice  seems  not 
so  much  a  vice,  as  a  deplorable  piece  of  madness ;  to  conceive 
ourselves  urinab,  or  be  persuaded  that  we  are  dead,  is  not  so 
ridiculous,  nor  so  many  degrees  beyond  the  power  of  helle- 
bore,^ as  this.  The  opinions  of  theory,  and  positions  of 
men,  are  not  so  void  of  reason,  as  their  practised  conclusions. 
Some  have  held  that  snow  is  black,  that  the  earth  moves, 
that  the  soul  is  air,  fire,  water ;  but  all  this  is  philosophy : 
and  there  is  no  delirium,  if  we  do  but  speculate  the  folly  and 
indisputable  dotage  of  avarice.^  To  that  subterraneous  idol, 
and  God  of  the  earth,  I  do  confess  I  am  an  atheist.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  honour  that  the  world  adores;  what- 
soever virtue  its  prepared  substance^  may  have  within  my 
body,  it  hath  no  influence  nor  operation  without.  I  would 
not  entertain  a  base  design,  or  an  action  that  should  call  me 
villain,  for  the  Indies;  and  for  this  only  do  I  love  and 
honour  my  own  soul,  and  have  methinks  two  arms  too  few 
to  embrace  myself.  Aristotle  is  too  severe,  that  will  not 
allow  us  to  be  truly  liberal  without  wealth,  and  the  bountiful 
hand  of  fortune ;  if  this  be  true,  I  must  confess  I  am  chari- 
table only  in  my  liberal  intentions,  and  bountiful  well  wishes. 
But  if  the  example  of  the  mite  be  not  only  an  act  of  wonder, 
but  an  example  of  the  noblest  charity,  surely  poor  men  may 
jalso  build  hospitals,  and  the  rich  alone  have  not  erected 
cathedrals/  i  have  a  private  method  which  others  observe 
not ;  I  take  the  opportunity  of  myself  to  do  good ;  I  borrow 
occasion  of  charity  from  my  own  necessities,  and  supply  the 
wants  of  others,  when  I  am  in  most  need  myself:^  for  it  is 
an  honest  stratagem  to  take  advantage  of  ourselves,  and  so 
to  husband  the  acts  of  virtue,  that,  where  they  are  defective 
in  one  circumstance,  they  may  repay  their  want,  and  multiply 
their  goodness  in  another.     I  have  not  Peru  in  my  desires, 

*  JidUbore.]    Said  to  be  a  specific  against  madness. — Ed. 

^  there  ie  no  delirium,  dtc]  "  Meaning  there  is  nothing  deserving  the 
tiame  of  delirium,  when  compared  with  the  folly  of  avarice,  &c." — Ed. 

^  iU  prepared  whitance,  <l^c.]  Alluding  to  the  aurum  portabiU,  of 
which  see  Vtdgar  Errors,  b.  iii.c.  23. — Ed, 

7  tw^y poor  men,  <£;c.]  All  the  Jf ^5.  and  Edte.  1642  read,  ''lean 
Justly  boast  I  am  as  charitable  as  some  who  have  built  hospitals,  or 
erected  cathedrals." — Ed, 

»  mjfeelf.]  Here  all  thelfiSS.  and  Edti.  1642  add,  ''when  I  am 
reduced  to  the  last  tester,  I  love  to  divide  it  with  the  poor." — Ed. 
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but  a  competence  and  ability  to  perform  those  good  works  to 
which  [the  Almighty]*  hath  inclined  my  nature.  He  is 
rich  who  hath  enough  to  be  charitable  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
so  poor  that  a  noble  mind  may  not  find  a  way  to  this  piece 
of  goodness.  "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord:"  there  is  more  rhetorick  in  that  one  sentence  than  in 
a  library  of  sermons.  And  indeed,  if  those  sentences  were 
understood  by  the  reader  with  the  same  emphasis  as  they 
are  delivered  Dy  the  author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of 
instructions,  but  might  be  honest  by  an  epitome.  Upon  this 
motive  only  I  cannot  behold  a  beggar  without  relieving  his 
necessities  with  my  purse,  or  his  soul  with  my  prayers.  These 
scenical  and  accidental  differences  between  us  cannot  make 
me  forget  that  common  and  untoucht  part  of  us  both :  there 
is  under  these  centoes  ^  and  miserable  outsides,  those  mutilate 
and  semi  bodies,  a  soul  of  the  same  alloy  ^  with  our  own, 
whose  genealogy  is  G-od  as  well  as  our^,  and  in  as  fair  a  way 
to  salvation  as  ourselves.  Statists  that  labour  to  contrive  a 
commonwealth  without  poverty  take  away  the  object  of  our 
charity;  not  understanding  only*  the  commonwealth  of  a 
christian,  but  forgetting  the  prophecy  of  Christ.* 

Sect.  xiy. — !Now,  there  is  another  part  of  charity,  which 
is  the  basis  and  pillar  of  this,  and  that  is  the  love  of  God, 
for  whom  we  love  our  neighbour ;  for  this  I  think  chkrity,  to 
love  God  for  himself,  and  our  neighbour  for  God.  All  that 
is  truly  amiable  is  God,  or  as  it  were  a  divided  piece  of  him, 
that  retains  a  reflex  or  shadow  of  himself.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  we  should  place  affection  on  that  which  is  invisible  ;  all 
that  we  truly  love  is  thus.  What  we  adore  under  affection 
of  our  senses  deserves  not  the  honour  of  so  pure  a  title. 
Thus  we  adore  virtue,  though  to  the  eyes  of  sense  she  be  in- 
visible. Thus  that  part  of  our  noble  friends  that  we  love  is 
not  that  part  that  we  embrace,  but  that  insensible  part  that 

*  "The  poor  yo  ahall  have  always  with  you." — MS.  W. 

^  the  Almighty. "]  The  words  between  brackets  are  inserted  from 
MS.  W.  and  EdU.  1642  ;  the  others  read,  he.— Ed. 

'  centO€8.'\    Patched  garments. — Ed. 

^  both :  there  is  under^  <t*c.]  Instead  of  this  sentence,  all  the  MSS* 
and  Ed^.  1642  rwfcd,  "  both,  the  soul  being  of  the  same  alloy." — Ed. 

3  not  wnderstcmdvng  atUy.]  Or  rather  "  not  only  not  understand- 
ing."— Ed. 

VOL.  u.  2  o 
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our  arms  cannot  embrace.  God  being  all  goodness,  can 
love  nothing  but  himself ;  he  loves  us  but  for  that  part  which 
is  as  it  were  himself,  and  the  traduction  of  his  liolj  Spint. 
Let  us  call  to  assize  the  loves^  of  our  parents,  the  afPections 
of  our  wives  and  children,  and  they  are  all  dumb  shows  and 
dreams,  without  reality,  truth,  or  constancy.  For  first  there 
is  a  strong  bond  of  affection  between  us  and  our  parents  ; 
yet  how  easily  dissolved !  We  betake  ourselves  to  a  woman, 
forgetting  our  mother  in  a  wife,  and  the  womb  that  bare  us 
in  that  which  shall  bear  our  image.  This  woman  blessing 
us  with  children,  our  affection  leaves  the  level  it  held  before, 
and  sinks  from  our  bed  unto  our  issue  and  picture  of  pos- 
terity: where  affection  holds  no  steady  mansion;  they 
growing  up  in  years,  desire  our  ends ;  or,  applying  themselves 
to  a  woman,  take  a  lawful  way  to  love  another  better  than 
ourselves.  Thus  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  buried  alive,  and 
behold  his  grave  in  his  own  issue. 

I  conclude  therefore,  and  say,  there  is  no  happiness  under 
(or,  as  Copernicus*  will  have  it,  above)  the  sun ;  nor  any 
crambo^  in  that  repeated  verity  and  burthen  of  all  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon ;  "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;" 
there  is  no  felicity  in  that  the  world  adores.     Aristotle, 

*  Who  holds  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world. ^— if <S^.  W. 

*  loves.]    Edts.  1642  and  1643  read,  lives, 

All  the  MSS,  and  the  later  Bdts»  read,  loves;  with  which  reading  the 
foreign  editions  agree. 

In  this  instance  then  it  is  clear  that  the  translator  detected  an  error 
which  had  not  only  passed  through  the  two  surreptitious  editions,  but 
was  repeated  by  the  author  in  the  first  genuine  edition  ;  or  rather  the 
translator  availed  himself  of  the  Errata,  in  Edit,  1648,  as  ought  the 
present  editor. — Ed, 

'*  nor  any  crambo  in  that  repeated  verity,  inc.']  Meaning  that  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  Solomon  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated. 

Crambo  is  a  play  in  rhyming,  in  which  he  that  repeats  a  word  that 
was  said  before  forfeits  something. — Crabb^s  Techn,  Diet, 

In  all  the  MSS,  and  Edts.  1642  the  words  fior  amy  crom&o  are 
wanting. — Ed, 


who  holds,  Ac]  An  opinion  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  by  no 
means  adopt ;  as  has  already  appeared,  and  will  be  noticed  sgain  in 
another  plaoe. — Ed, 
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whilst  he  labours  to  refute  the  ideas  of  Flato,^  falls  upon  one 
himself:  for  his  stiminum  homm?  is  a  chimssra ;  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  his  felicity.  That  wherein  GKxl  himself 
is  happy,  the  holy  angels  are  happy,  in  whose  defect  the 
derils  are  unhappy ; — ^that  dare  I  call  happiness :  whatsoev^ 
conduceth  unto  this,  may,  with  an  easy  metaphor,  deserve 
that  name ;  whatsoever  else  the  world  terms  happiness  is,  to 
me,  a  story  out  of  Pliny,®  an  apparition  or  neat  delusion, 
wherein  there  is  no  more  of  happmess  than  the  name.  Bless 
me  in  this  life  with  but  the  peace  of  my  conscience,  command 
of  my  affections,  the  love  of  thyself  and^  my  dearest  friends, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  enough  to  pity  CsDsar !  These  are,  O 
Lord,  the  humble  desires  of  my  most  reasonable  ambition, 
and  all  I  dare  call  happiness  on  earth  :  ^  wherein  I  set  no  rule 
or  limit  to  thy  hand  or  providence ;  dispose  of  me  according 
to  the  wisdom*  of  thy  pleasure.  Thy  will  be  done,  though 
in  my  own  undoing.* 

'  Aristotle,  whtUt,  Ac]  Vid.  Eudemior.  1.  i.  c.  8,  et  Metaphyn.  1.  i. 
c.  7.—M. 

^  his  guinmum  bonnm.]  Vid.  Eudemior.  I.  i.  et  ii. — et  De  Moribus,  1. 
i.  c.  7,  8,  9,  et  seq. — M. 

•  out  of  Pliny.]  These  words  are  not  in  MS.  W.  nor  Edts.  1642  ; 
Edts.  1678,  1682,  dt  1736  add  the  following  words  here  "a  tale  of 
Bocaoe  or  Malizpini,"  on  what  authority  does  not  appear.— ^iSci. 

•  thysdftmd.]   Not  in  MSS.  nor  Edta.  1642.— Ed. 

>  7%e9e  are,  0  Lord,  (he  humble  desires,  dsc]  All  the  AfSS.  and  Edts. 
1642  read,  ''These  are,  O  Lord,  happiness  on  earth."— ^(2. 

*  wisdom.]    All  the  MSS.  and  Edts.  1642  resA,  justice.— Ed. 

*  TTty  will,  <jfec.]  This  ooncluding  sentence  is  not  in  MSS.  W,  2J!  E.; 
MS.  W.  and  Edts.  1642  read,  *'  Thy  will  be  done,  though  in  mine  own 
damnation.*' — Ed. 
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The  0B8BBVATI0N8  ON  BsLioio  Medioi,  which  occupy  the  following 
pages,  were  oommunioated  by  Sib  Kenelm  Digbt  (donng  his  confine- 
ment in  Winchester  House)  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  While  they  were  in 
the  press,  a  correspondence  respecting  them  took  place  between  the 
author  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  wmch  it  appears  to  have  been  Sir 
Thomas's  object  to  induce  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  to  delay  the  publication 
of  his  Observations,  which  were  on  the  suareptUioua  edition,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  genuine  one  should  have  enabled  him  to  revise  them. 
Omat  correspondence,  together  with  an  anonymous  notice  on  the  same 
subject,  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  1643.  In  the  sub- 
sequent editions  they  precede  Beligio  Medici ;  an  arrangement  which 
has  in  the  present  been  preferred. — Ed. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


[The  numerals  which  occur  throughout  these  ''Observations"  indicate 
the  sections  in  "Religio  Medici"  referred  to.] 


lb  the  Bight  honourable  JSdward  Earl  of  Dorset y  Baron 
of  Buckhwrst,  Sfc, 

Mt  Lobd, 

I  BEOEITED  yesternight,  your  lordship's  of  the  nine- 
teenth current ;  wherein  you  are  pleased  to  obl^e  me,  not 
bnly  by  extreme  gallant  expressions  of  favour  and  kindness, 
but  likewise  by  taking  so  far  into  your  care  the  expending 
of  my  time,  during  the  tediousness  of  my  restraint,  as  to 
recommend  to  my  reading  a  book  that  had  receiyed  the 
honour  and  safeguard  of  your  approbation  ;  for  both  which 
I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship.  And,  since  I  cannot 
in  the  way  of  gratefulness  express  unto  your  lordship,  as 
I  would,  those  hearty  sentiments  I  haye  of  your  soo^ess 
to  me,  I  will  at  the  least  endeavour,  in  the  way  of  duty  and 
observance,  to  let  you  see  how  the  little  nee(Ue  of  my  soul 
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IB  thoroughly  touched  at  the  great  loadstone  of  yours,  and 
followeth  suddenly  and  strongly,  which  way  soeTer  you 
beckon  it.  In  this  occasion,  the  magnetick  motion  waa 
impatience  to  have  the  book  in  my  hands,  that  your  lord- 
ship gave  so  advantageous  a  character  of;  whereupon 
I  sent  presently  (as  late  as  it  was)  to  Paul's  church-yard, 
for  this  favourite  of  yours,  Eeligio  Medici:  which  after 
a  while  found  me  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  a  blessing  by 
a  visit  from  any  of  such  masterpieces,  as  you  look  upon 
with  gracious  eyes; — ^for  I  was  newly  gotten  into  bed. 
This  good  natured  creature  I  could  easily  persuade  to  be 
my  b^-fellow,  and  to  wake  with  me,  as  long  as  I  had  any 
edge  to  entertain  myself  with  the  delights  I  sucked  from 
so  noble  a  conversation.  And  truly,  my  lord,  I  closed  not 
my  eyes,  till  I  had  enriched  myself  with  (or  at  least  exactly 
surveyed)  all  the  treasures  that  are  lapped  up  in  the  folcb 
of  those  few  sheets.  To  return  only  a  general  commenda- 
tion of  this  curious  piece,  or  at  large  to  admire  the  author's 
spirit  and  smartness,  were  too  perfunctory  an  account, 
and  too  slight  an  one,  to  so  disoermng  and  steady  an  eye  as 
yours,  after  so  particular  and  encharged  a  summons  to  read 
needfully  this  discourse.  I  will  therefore  presume  to  blot 
a  sheet  or  two  of  paper  with  my  reflections  upon  sundry 
passages  through  tue  whole  context  of  it,  as  they  shall 
occur  to  m^  remembrance.  Whereas  now  your  lordship 
knoweth  this  packet  is  not  so  happy  as  to  carry  with  it  any 
other  expression  of  my  obsequiousness  to  you,  it  vrill  be 
but  reasonable,  vou  should  even  here  give  over  your  further 
trouble,  of  reacbng  what  my  respect  engageth  me  to  the 
writing  of. 

Whose  first  step  is  ingenuity  and  a  well  natured  evenness 
of  judgment,  shim  be  sure  of  applause  and  fiur  hopes  in  all 
men  for  the  rest  of  his  journey.  And  indeed,  my  lord, 
methinketh  this  gentleman  setteth  out  excellently  poised 
with  that  happy  temper :  and  showeth  a  great  deal  of  judi- 
cious piety  in  making  a  right  use  of  the  Uind  zeal  that 
bigots  lose  themselves  in.  Yet  I  cannot*  satisfy  my  doubts 
thoroughly,  how  he  maketh  good  his  professing  to  follow  the 
great  wheel  of  the  church  (6;  in  matters  of  divinity ;  which 
surely  is  the  solid  basis  of  true  religion.  For  to  do  so, 
without  jarring  against  the  conduct  of  that  first  mover  by 
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eccentrical  and  irregular  motions,  obligeth  one  to  yield  aTery 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  determinations  of  it,  without  arro- 
gating to  one's  self  a  controling  ability  in  liking  or  mis- 
liking  the  faith,  doctrine,  and  cbnstitutions,  of  that  church 
which  one  looketh  upon  as  their  north-star :  whereas,  if  I 
mistake  not,  this  author  approveth  the  church  of  England, 
not  absolutely,  but  comparatirely  with  other  reformed 
churches. 

My  next  reflection  is,  concerning  what  he  hath  sprinkled  ' 
(most  wittily)  in  several  places,  concerning  the  nature  and 
immortality  of  a  human  soul,  and  the  condition  and  state 
it  is  in,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  And  here  give 
me  leave  to  observe  what  our  countr3rman  Eoger  Bacon  did 
long  ago:  ''That  those  students,  who  busy  themselves 
much  with  such  notions,  as  reside  wholly  in  the  fantasy,  do 
hardly  ever  become  idoneous  for  abstracted  metaphysical 
speculations^  the  one  having  bulky  foundation  of  matter,  or 
of  the  accidents  of  it,  to  settle  upon  (at  the  least,  with  one 
foot) :  the  other  flying  continually,  even  to  a  lessening 
pitch,  in  the  subtile  air.  And  accordingly,  it  hath  been 
generally  noted,  that  the  exactest  mathematicians,  who  con- 
verse altogether  with  lines,  figures,  and  other  differences  of 
quantity,  have  seldom  proved  eminent  in  metaphysicks,  or 
speculative  divinity.  Nor  again,  the  professors  of  these 
sciences,  in  the  other  arts.  Much  less  can  it  be  expected 
that  an  excellent  phycisian,  whose  fiEuicy  is  always  fraught 
with  the  material  drugs  that  he  prescribeth  his  apothecary 
to  compound  his  medicines  of,  and  whose  hands  are  inured 
to  the  cutting  up,  and  eyes  to  the  inspection  of  anatomized 
bodies,  should  easily,  and  with  success,  fly  his  thoughts  at 
so  towering  a  game,  as  a  pure  intellect,  a  separated  and 
unbodied  soul."  (7)  Surely  this  acute  author's  sharp  wit, 
had  he  orderly  applied  his  studies  that  way,  would  have 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  less  labour,  and  others 
with  more  plenitude,  than  it  hath  been  the  lot  of  so  dull  a 
brain,  as  mine,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (7) 
And  yet,  I  assure  you,  jny  lord,  the  little  philosophy  that  is 
allowed  me  for  m^  share,  demonstrateth  this  proposition  to 
me,  as  well  as  faith  delivereth  it,  which  our  physician  will 
not  admit  in  his. 

To  make  good  this  assertion  here,  were  very  unreasoi^ 
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able,  since  that  to  do  it  exactly  (and  without  exactness  it 
were  no  demonstration)  requireth  a  total  survey  of  the  whole 
science  of  bodies,  and  of  all  the  operations  that  we  are  con- 
versant with,  of  a  rational  creature :  which  I  having  done 
with  all  the  succinctness  I  have  been  able  to  explicate  so 
knotty  a  subject  with,  hath  taken  me  up  in  the  first  draught 
near  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper.^  I  shall  therefore  take 
leave  of  this  point,  with  only  this  note  : — that  I  take  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  (under  his  &vour)  to  be  of  that 
nature,  that  to  them  only  that  are  not  versed  in  the  ways  of 
proving  it  by  reason,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  :  to  others,  it  is 
an  evident  conclusion  of  demonstrative  science. 

And  with  a  like  short  note,  I  shall  observe,  how  if  he  had 
traced  the  nature  of  the  soul  from  its  first  principles,  he 
could  not  have  suspected  it  should  sleep  in  the  mve,  till 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  (7)  Nor  would  he  nave  per^ 
mitted  his  compassionative  nature  to  imagine  it  belonged  to 
God's  mercy  (7)  (as  the  Chiliasts  did)  to  change  its  con- 
dition, in  those  that  are  damned,  from  pain  to  happiness. 
For  where  God  should  have  done  that,  he  must  have  made 
that  anguished  soul  another  creature  than  what  it  was 
(as  to  make  fire  cease  from  being  hot,  requireth  to  have  it 
become  another  thing  than  the  element  of  fire)  ;  since,  that 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  maketh  us  understand  damned 
souls  miserable,  is  a  necessary  effect  of  the  temper  it  is  in, 
when  it  goeth  out  of  the  body,  and  must  necessarily  (out  of 
its  own  nature)  remain  in,  un variably  for  all  eternity; 
though,  for  the  conceptions  of  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind 
(who  are  not  capable  of  such  abstruse  notions)  it  be  styled 
(and  truly  too)  the  sentence  and  punishment  of  a  severe 
judge. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  him,  when  he  saith,(9) 
"there  are  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  an 
active  faith."  ^    ^d  no  whit  less,  when  in  philosophy  he 

*  which  I  having  cUme,  ttc]  He  refers  to  his  Two  T^reatiset  concern- 
ing the  Body -and  Soul  of  MaUf  which  he  published  soon  after.  Parity 
1644,  io\.—Ed, 

*  I  am  extremely  pUattd,  <Crc.]  "  Sir  Kenehn,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was,  '  extremely  pleased,*  without  question, — and  full  of  hopes,  that 
this  young  author  might  at  last  imreoMn  himself  into  implicit  belief, 
«nd  go  over  to  a  church,  which  would  feed  his  hungry  fidth  with  a 
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will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  naked  terms,  as  in  schools 
used  to  be  obtruded  upon  easy  minds,  when  the  masters' 
fingers  are  not  strong  enough  to  imtie  the  knots  proposed 
unto  them.  I  confess  when  I  inquire  what  light  (to  use 
our  author's  example)  (10)  is,  I  should  be  as  well  contented 
with  his  silence,  as  with  his  telling  me  it  is  actus  perspicui  ;^ 
unless  he  explicate  clearlj  to  me,  what  those  words  mean, 
which  I  find  very  few  go  about  to  do.  Such  meat  they 
swallow  whole,  and  eject  it  as  entire.  But  were  such  things 
scientifically  and  methodically  declared,  they  would  be  of 
extreme  satisfaction  and  delight.  And  that  work  taketh  up 
the  greatest  part  of  my  formerly  mentioned  treatise.  For 
I  endeavour  to  show  by  a  contmued  progress,  and  not  by 
leaps,  all  the  motions  of  nature ;  and  unto  them  to  fit 
intelHgibly  the  terms  used  by  her  best  secretaries ;  whereby 
all  wUd  fantastick  qudities  and  moods  (introduced  for 
re^ges  of  ignorance)  are  banished  from  my  commerce. 

In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  I  shall  suspect  that  6ur  author 
hath  not  penetrated  into  the  bottom  of  those  conceptions, 
that  deep  scholars  have  taught  us  of  eternity.  (11)  Me- 
tbinketh^  he  taketh  it  for  an  infinite  extension  of  time,  and 

auflBcient  quantity  of  impoflsibilities. — Tendimut  in  LoHum  /  Tillotson 
(on  the  other  hand)  judging  that  the  papists  would  make  an  ill  use  of 
this,  and  such  passages  as  this,  in  protestant  writers,  was  willing  to  pass 
a  gentle  animadyersion  upon  it,  in  the  following  passage  : — '  I  know 
not  what  some  men  may  find  in  themselves  ;  but  I  must  freely  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  could  never  yet  attain  to  that  bold  and  hardy  d^^ree  of 
&ith,  as  to  believe  any  thing,  for  this  reason,  because  it  was  impossible. 
So  that  I  am  veiy  far  from  being  of  kU  mind,  that  wanted,  not  only 
more  difficulties,  but  even  impossibilities  in  the  Christian  religion,  to 
exercise  his  fiiith  upon.* 

"  But,  by  imposnbilities,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  well  as  Tertullian, 
meant  seeming  not  real  impossibilities;  and  what  he  says  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  verbttm  ardene,  a  rhetorical  flourish,  and  a  trial  of 
skill  with  Tertullian,  in  which  however  he  had  little  chance  to  come 
off  superior.  Both  of  them  were  lively  and  ingenious,  but  the  African 
had  a  warmer  complexion  than  the  iriton.** — Jorfin*8  Tracts,  vol.  i. 
p.  373.— ^d. 

*  /  evnfeaa,  dErc]  The  wards  of  Sir  Kenelm  imply  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  adopted  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  light,  actus  perspiaU,  which 
is  not  the  &ct.  Sir  K.  probably  intended  to  express  his  accordance  with 
Sir  Thomas  in  rejecting  it. — Ed. 

*  Methinketh,  <frc.]  The  opinions  which  Sir  Thomas  expresses  re- 
specting eternity,  are  the  veiy  opposite  to  those  here  attributed  to 
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a  never-ending  revolution  of  continual  succession ;  whicb  is 
no  more  like  eternity,  than  a  gross  body  is  like  to  a  pure 
spirit.  Naj,  such  an  infinity  of  revolutions  is  demonstrable 
to  be  a  contradiction,  and  impossible.  In  the  state  of  eter- 
nity there  is  no  succession,  no  change,  no  variety.  Souls  or 
angels,  in  that  condition,  do  not  so  much  as  change  a  thought. 
All  things,  notions,  and  actions,  that  ever  were,  are,  or  shall 
be,  in  any  creature,  are  actually  present  to  such  an  intellect. 
And  this,  my  lord,  I  aver,  not  as  deriving  it  Irom  theology, 
and  having  recourse  to  beatifick  vision,  to  make  good  my 
tenet  (for  so,  onlv  glorified  creatures  should  enjoy  such  im- 
mense knowledge),  but  out  of  the  principles  of  nature  and 
reason,  and  from  thence  shall  demonstrate  it  to  belong  to 
the  lowest  soul  of  the  imorantest  wretch  whilst  he  lived  in 
this  world,  since  damned  in  hell.  A  bold  undertaking,  you 
will  say.  But  I  confidently  engage  myself  to  it.  Upon 
this  occasion  occurreth  also  a  great  deal  to  be  said  of  the 
nature  of  predestination  (which,  by  the  short  touches  our 
author  giveth  of  it,  I  doubt  he  quite  mistakes),  and  how  it 
is  an  unalterable  series  and  chain  of  causes,  producing  in* 
fallible  (and  in  respect  of  them,  necessary)  effects.  But 
that  is  too  large  a  theme  to  unfold  hepe ;  too  vast  an  ocean 
to  describe  in  the  scant  map  of  a  letter.  And  therefore  I 
will  refer  that  to  a  fitter  opportunity,  fearing  I  have  already 
too  much  trespassed  upon  your  lordship's  patience ;  but  th^ 
indeed,  I  hope,  you  have  not  had  enough  to  read  thus  far. 

I  am  sure,  my  lord,  that  you  (who  never  forgot  anything 
which  deserved  a  room  in  your  memory)  do  remember  how 
we  are  told,  that  ahyttus  ahvssiwi  invocat.  So  here  oiir 
author,  from  the  abyss  of  predestination,  falleth  into  that  of 
the  trinity  of  persons  consistent  with  the  indivisibility  of 
the  divine  nature :  (12)  and  out  of  that  (if  I  be  not  exceed- 
ingly deceived)  into  a  third,  of  mistaking,  when  he  goeth 
about  to  illustrate  this  admirable  mysterv  b^  a  wild  discourse 
of  a  trinity  in  our  souls.  The  dint  of  wit  is  not  forcible 
enough  to  dissect  such  tough  matter ;  wherein  all  the  ob- 
scure glimmering  we  gain  oi  that  inaccessible  light,  oometh 


him.  The  anihor  of  the  anonymous  notioOi  prefixed  to  Bdigio  Medici , 
justly  oomplainfl,  that  Sir  Kenehn,  ''wherein  he  woold  contradict, 
xniataketh  or  traducetb  the  intention." — Bd, 
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to  us  clothed  in  the  dark  weeds  of  negations,  and  therefor^ 
little  can  we  hope  to  meet  with  any  positive  examples  to 
parallel  it  withal. 

I  doubt,  he  also  mistaketh,  and  imposeth  upon  the  severer 
schools,  when  he  intimateth,  that  thej  gainsay  this  visible 
world's  being  but  a  picture  or  shadow  of  the  invisible  and 
intellectual :  which  manner  of  philosophizing  he  attributeth 
to  Hermes  Trismedstus  ;(12)  but  is  everywhere  to  be  met 
with  in  Plato ;  and  is  raised  since  to  a  greater  height  in  the 
christian  schools. 

But  I  am  sure  he  learned  in  no  great  school,  (14)  nor 
sucked  from  any  good  philosophy,  to  give  an  actual  subsist* 
ence  and  being  to  first  matter  without  a  form.^  He  that 
will  allow  that  a  real  existence  in  nature,  is  as  superficiaUy 
tincted  in  metaphysicks,  as  another  would  be  in  mathe- 
maticks,  that  should  allow  the  like  to  a  point,  a  line,  or  a 
superficies,  in  figures.  These,  in  their  strict  notions,  are  but 
negations  of  further  extension,  or  but  exact  terminations  of 
that  quantity  which  falleth  under  the  consideration  of  the 
understanding,  in  the  present  purpose ;  no  real  entities  in 
themselves.  So  likewise,  the  notions  of  matter,  form,  act, 
power,  existence,  and  the  like,  that  are  with  truth  considered 
by  the  understanding,  and  have  there  each  of  them  a  distinct 
entity,  are  nevertheless  nowhere  by  themselves  in  nature. 
They  are  terms  which  ^e  must  use  in  the  negotiations  of 
our  thoughts,  if  we  will  discourse  consequently,  and  conclude 
knowinghr.  But  then  acain,  we  must  be  very  wary  of  attri- 
buting to  things,  in  theur  own  natures,  such  entities  as  we 
create  in  oiur  understandings,  when  we  make  pictures  of 
them  there ;  for  there  every  different  consideration,  arising 
out  of  the  different  impression  which  the  same  thing  maketh 
upon  us,  hath  a  distuict  being  hj  itself:  whereas  in  the 
thing,  there  is  but  one  single  unity,  that  showeth  (as  it 
were  in  a  glass,  at  several  positions),  those  various  faces  in 
our  understanding.  In  a  word,  all  these  words  are  but 
artificial  terms,  not  real  things.  And  the  not  right  under- 
standing them,  is  the  dangerousest  rock  that  scholars  sufier 
shipwreck  against. 

*  But  I  am  iwre,  4c.]    Tet  did  Sir  ThomM,  in  the  words  alluded  to, 
quote  from  the  Bible :  "  And  the  earth  wm  without  form." — S<L 
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I  go  oa  with  our  pIiTsician's  contemplations.  Upon  every 
occasion,  he  showeth  strong  parts,  and  a  vigorous  brain. 
His  wishes  and  aims,  and  what  he  pointeth  at,  speak  hini 
owner  of  a  noble  and  a  generous  heart*  He  hath  reason  to 
wish  that  Aristotle  had  been  as  accurate  in  examining  the 
causes,  nature,  and  affections,  of  the  great  universe  he 
busied  himself  about,  as  his  patriarch  Galen  hath  been  in 
the  like  considerations  upon  his  little  world,  man's  bod^,  in 
that  admirable  work  of  his  De  wm  partium»(14i)  But  no 
great  human  thing  was  ever  bom  arid  perfected  at  once.  It 
maj  satisfy  us,  if  one  in  our  age  buildeth  that  magnificent 
structure  upon  the  other's  foundations ;  and  especially,  if 
where  he  findeth  any  of  them  unsound,  he  eradicateth  those, 
and  fixeth  new  unquestionable  ones  in  their  room :  but  so, 
as  they  still  engross,  keep  a  proportion,  and  bear  a  harmony, 
with  the  other's  great  work.  This  hath  now  (even  now) 
our  learned  countryman  done,  the  knowing  Master  White,^ 

<  Tke  knowimg  MiUter  White,]  An  English  Roman  Catholic  priest ; 
whose  name  was  Thomas  White,  but  who  assumed,  on  various  occa- 
sions, those  of  Candidus,  Albius,  Blanche,  Riokworth,  and  Anglus, 
Moreri  calls  him,  "  Thomas  de  Withe,  second  fils  de  Richarde  de  Withe» 
originaii'e  de  Hutton,  dans  le  comt^  d'Essez,  en  Aneleteire."  He 
became  successively  principal  of  a  college  at  Lisbon,  and  sub-principal 
at  Douay .  During  some  period  of  his  life  he  resided  with  Sir  Een^m 
Digby,  whose  Aristotelean  notions  he  zealously  adopted, — and  by  whom 
therefore  he  is  veiynaturally  introduced  to  Sir  Thomas  as  **  the^noirtn^ 
Master  White."  These  notions,  however,  he  not  only  applied  to  phi- 
losophy, but  attempted  to  carry  them  into  theological  subjects,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  his  church ;  by  whom  several  of  his  works  were  con- 
demned. Descartes,  who  called  him  M.  Vitus,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
induce  him  to  adopt  his  system.  Bayle  says  of  him : — "  II  avait  Tesprit 
assez  p^n^trant  et  assez  vaste  ;  mais  il  n'^tait  pas  heureux  k  discemer 
les  id^  qui  m^ritaient  de  servir  de  r^le  et  de  fondement,  ni  k  d^velop- 
per  les  mati^res."  Baillet  accuses  him  of  obscurity  equal  to  tiiat  of  the 
ancient  oracles :  his  reply  is  carious :  —  "  These  learned  persons,"  says 
he,  ''either  understand  me  or  they  do  not : — if  they  understand  me,  let 
them  refute  my  opiDions  ;  if  not,  why  do  they  complain  of  them  I "  He 
resided  long  abroad,  at  Paris  and  at  Rome,  but  spent  the  close  of  his 
life  in  EngUnd,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Hobbes,  and  where 
(in  1676)  he  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  94.  His  works  were  numerous ; 
among  the  principal  may  be  mentioned,  his  Dialogues  I>e  Mwndo ; 
InstiiuHonea  Peripatetics;  Appendix  Theoloffica  de  Origine  Mundi; 
TainUcB  Suffragiale$  de  TertiwiCamdi*  Fidei  Litibui  ab  Ecdetia  Oatholica 
Pixce;  Tetserce  Jtonumce  Evdgatio ;  StaJtera  Mcrfum;  De  Media  Ani- 
fnarvm  SkUu;  Sonne  Buceina,  &c. — Ed% 
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(whose  name,  I  believe,  your  lordship  hath  met  withal)  in, 
^8  excellent  book,  De  Mundo,  newly  printed  at  Paris,  where 
he  now  resideth,  and  is  admired  bj  the  world  of  lettered 
men  there,  as  the  prodigy  of  these  latter  times.  Indeed  his 
three  dialogues  upon  that  subject  (if  I  am  able  to  judge 
anything),  are  full  of  the  profoundest  learning  I  ever  yet 
met  withal.  And  I  believe,  who  hath  well  read  and  digested 
them,  will  persuade  himself,  there  is  no  truth  so  abstruse, 
nor  hitherto  conceived  out  of  our  reach,  but  man's  wit  may 
raise  engines  to  scale  and  conquer.  I  assure  myself,  when 
our  author  hath  studied  him  thoroughly,  he  will  not  lament 
so  loud  for  Aristotle's  mutilated  and  defective  philosophy, 
as,  in  Boccalini,  CsBsar  Caporali  doth  for  the  loss  of  Livy's 
shipwrecked  decads. 

That  logick  which  he  quarrelleth  at,  for  calling  a  toad  or 
a  serpent  ugly,  (16)  will  in  the  end  agree  with  his ;  for  nobody 
ever  took  them  to  be  so,  in  respect  of  the  universe  (in  which 
regard,  he  defendeth  their  regularity  and  symmetry),  but 
onlv  as  they  have  relation  to  us. 

But  I  cannot  so  easily  agree  with  him,  when  he  affirmeth, 
that  devils,  or  other  spirits  in  the  intellectual  world,  have  no 
exact  ephemeride8,(l7)  wherein  they  may  read  beforehand 
the  stories  of  fortuite  accidents.  For  1  believe,  that  all 
causes  are  so  immediately  chained  to  their  effects,  as  if  a 
perfect  knowing  nature  get  hold  but  of  one  link,  it  will 
drive  the  entire  series,  or  pedigree  of  the  whole,  to  each 
utmost  end  (as  I  think  I  have  proved  in  my  forenamed 
treatise)  ;  so  that  in  truth,  there  is  no  fortuiteness  or  con- 
tingency of  things,  in  respect  of  themselves,  but  only  in 
respect  of  us,  that  are  ignorant  of  their  certain  and  neces- 
sary causes.^ 

Now  a  like  series  or  chain  and  complex  of  all  outward 
circumstances  (whose  highest  link,  poets  say  prettily,  is 
fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  and  the  lowest  is  rivetted  to 
every  individual  on  earth)  steered  and  levelled  by  God  Al- 

^  But  I  cannot  to  eatUp  agree  foith  him,  die]  Sir  Kenelm,  in  his 
reply,  does  not  discuss  the  point  at  issne  ;  which  is,  not  whether  there 
be  any  "  contingency  of  things  in  respect  of  themselves,'* — but  whether 
devils  or  angels  have  such  "exact  ephemerides,"  or  (to  use  Sir  K.'s 
words)  whether  they  are  such  "perfect  luiowing  natures,"  as  to  foresee 
future  events. — £d. 
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mifflit J,  at  the  first  setting  out  of  the  first  mover,  I  conceive, 
to  be  that  divine  providence  and  mercj,  which  (to  use  our 
author's  own  example)  giveth  a  thriving  genius  to  the  Hol- 
landers, and  the  like :  and  not  any  secret,  invisible,  mTstical 
blessing,  that  falleth  not  under  the  search  or  cognizance  of 
a  prudent  indagation. 

1  must  needs  approv^e  our  author's  equanimity,  and  I  may 
as  justly  say  his  magnanimity,  in  being  contented  so  cheer- 
fully (as  he  saith)  to  shake  hands  with  the  fading  goods  of 
fortune,  and  be  deprived  of  the  joys  of  her  most  precious 
blessings ;  so  that  he  may  in  recompense  possess  in  ample 
measure  the  true  ones  of  the  mind. (18)  Like  Epictetus, 
that  great  master  of  moral  wisdom  and  piety,  who  taxeth 
them  of  high  injustice,  that  repine  at  God's  distribution  of 
his  blessings,  when  he  putteth  not  into  their  share  of  goods 
such  things  as  they  use  no  industry  or  means  to  purchase. 
YoT  why  should  that  man,  who  above  all  things  esteemeth 
his  own  freedom,  and  who,  to  enjoy  that,  sequestreth  himself 
from  commerce  with  the  vulgar  of  mankind,  take  it  ill  of  his 
stars,  if  such  preferments,  honours,  and  applauses,  meet  not 
him,  as  are  painfully  gained,  after  long  and  tedious  services 
of  princes,  and  brittle  dependences  of  humorous  favourites, 
and  supple  compliances  with  all  sorts  of  natures  P  As  for 
what  he  saith  of  astrology,  (18)  I  do  not  conceive  that  wise 
men  reject  it  so  much  for  being  repugnant  to  divinity 
(which  he  reconcileth  well  enough)  as  for  having  no  solid 
rules  or  groimd  in  nature.  To  rely  too  far  upon  that  vain 
art  I  judge  to  be  rather  folly  than  impiety,  unless  in  our 
censure  we  look  to  the  first  origin  of  it,  which  savoureth  of 
the  idolatry  of  those  heathens,  that,  worshipping  the  stars 
and  heavenly  bodies  for  deities,  did  in  a  superstitious  devo- 
tion attribute  unto  them  the  causality  of  all  effects  beneath 
them.  And  for  aught  1  know,  the  belief  of  solid  orbs  in 
the  heavens,  and  their  regularly-irregular  motions  sprang 
from  the  same  root.  And  a  like  inanity  I  should  suspect  in. 
chiromancy,  as  well  as  astrology  (especially,  in  particular 
contingent  effects),  however  our  author,  and  no  less  a  man 
than  Aristotle,  seem  to  attribute  somewhat  more  to  that 
conjectural  art  of  lines. 

1  should  much  doubt  (though  our  author  showeth  himself 
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of  another  mind)  (20),  that  Bernardinus  Ochinus^  grew  at 
the  last  to  be  a  mere  atheist ;  when  after  having  been  first 
the  Institutor  and  patriarch  of  the  Capucine  order  (so 
violent  was  his  zeal  tlien,  as  no  former  religious  institution, 
though  never  so  rigorous,  was  strict  enough  for  him)  he 
from  thence  fell  to  be  first  an  heretick,  then  a  Jew,  and  after 
a  while  became  a  Turk ;  and  at  the  last  wrote  a  furious 
invective  against  those,  whom  he  called  the  three  grand  im- 
postors of  the  world,  among  whom  he  ranked  our  Saviour, 
Christ,  as  well  as  Moses  and  Mahomet.* 

I  doubt  he  mistakes  in  his  chronology,  or  the  printer 
in  the  name,  when  he  maketh  Ptolemy  condemn  the 
Alcoran.»(23) 

He  needeth  not  be  so  scrupulous,  as  he  seemeth  to  be,  in 
averring  downrightly,  that  Grod  cannot  do  contradictory 
things  (27)  (though  peradventure  it  is  not  amiss  to  sweeten 
the  manner  of  the  expression  and  the  sound  of  the  words)  ; 
for  who  understandeth  the  nature  of  contradiction  will  find 
nonentity  in  one  of  the  terms,  which  of  God  were  impiety 
not  to  deny  peremptorily.  For  he  being  in  his  proper 
nature  self-entity,  all  oeing  must  immediately  flow  from  hiin, 
and  all  not-being  be  totally  excluded  from  that  efflux.  Now 
for  the  recalling  of  time  past,  which  the  angels  posed  Esdras 
withal ;  (27)  there  is  no  contradiction  in  that,  as  is  evident 
to  them  that  know  the  essence  of  time.     For  it  is  but  put- 

*  This  story  I  have  but  upon  relation,  yet  of  a  very  good  hand. 

"  Sir  Kenelm  in  this  passage  implies  that  Browne  attributed  De 
Tiibvs  Impostorihus  to  Bernardinus  Ochinus ;  which  is  not  the  case. 
Much  curious  speculation  and  research  (and  perhaps  some  invention) 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  question  of  the  author  of  this  work,  and  even 
of  its  existence: — a  condensed  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Barbier's  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvragea  Anonymes  et  PteudfrnymeSy  8vo. 
1824,  vol  til  p.  648,  Art.  21612.  See  also  Benourd  Cata&gue  de  la 
Bihliolhtqvbt  d'tt»  Amaitur,  t.  i.  p.  118,  and  Bay le. — Ed, 

*  /  doithl  lie  mittahes,  Jkc]  There  is  an  entire  line  omitted  in  the 
surreptitious  edition,  which  Sir  Kenelm  used,  and  which  follows  the 
reading  of  MS,  W.,  "and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of 
Ptolemy,  that  thought  the  Alcoran  is  an  ill-composed  piece."  The 
correct  reading  is,  "  and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolemy, 
that  thought  not  his  library  eomjdete  mthout  it  (meaning  without  tke 
Scriptwrt^,    The  Alcoran  is  an  ill-composed  piece,"  &c. — Ed. 
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ting  again  all  things  that  had  motion  into  the  same  state 
they  were  in,  at  that  moment  unto  which  time  was  to  be 
reduced  back,  and  from  thence  letting  it  travel  on  again  by 
the  same  motions,  and  upon  the  same  wheels  it  rolled  upon 
before.  And  therefore  God  could  do  this  admirable  work, 
though  neither  Esdras,  nor  all  the  power  of  creatures 
together  could  do  it ;  and  consequently  it  cannot  in  this  ques- 
tion be  said,  that  he  posed  mortality  with  what  himself  was 
not  able  to  perform.^ 

I  acknowledge  ingenuousljr,  our  physician's  experience 
hath  the  advantage  of  my  philosophy,  in  knowing  there  are 
witches. (30)  Yet  I  am  sure  I  have  no  temptation  to  doubt 
of  the  Deity ;  nor  have  any  unsatisfaction  in  believing  there 
are  spirits.  I  do  not  see  such  a  necessary  conjunction 
between  them,  as  that  the  supposition  of  the  one  must 
needs  infer  the  other.  Neither  do  I  deny  there  are  witches, 
I  only  reserve  my  assent,  till  I  meet  with  stronger  motives 
to  carry  it.  And  I  confess  I  doubt  as  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  those  magical  rules  he  speaketh  of,  as  also  of 
the  finding  out  of  mysteries  by  the  courteous  revelation  of 
spirits.  (31) 

I  doubt  his  discourse  of  an  universal  spirit  is  but  a  wild 
fancy ;  and  that  in  the  marshaling  of  it,  he  mistaketh  the 
Hermetical  philosophers.  And  surely,  it  is  a  weak  argu- 
ment from  a  common  nature,  that  subsisteth  only  in  our 
understanding  (out  of  which  it  hath  no  being  at  all), (32)  to 
infer,  by  parity,  an  actual  subsistence  of  the  like  in  reality 
of  nature ;  of  which  kind  of  miscarriage  in  men's  dis- 
coursings,  I  have  spoken  before.  And,  upon  this  occasion, 
I  do  not  see  how.  seasonably  he  falleth  of  a  sudden  from 
natural  speculation,  to  a  moral  contemplation  of  Gbd's 
spirit  working  in  us.  (32)  In  which  also  I  would  inquire 
(especially  upon  his  sudden  poetical  rapture),  whether  the 
solidity  of  the  judgment  be  not  outweigned  by  the  airiness 
of  the  fancy.  Assuredly  one  cannot  err  in  taking  this 
author  for  a  very  fine  ingenious  gentleman :  but  for  how 

»  Now  for  tJie  recalling  ofiimepattj  <fe<?.]  See  2  Esdraa  iv,  5.  Here 
again.  Sir  Kenelm  has  misunderstood  the  passage  referred  to.  Sir 
Thomas  neither  asserts  that  the  "  recalling  of  time  "  involves  "  a  con- 
tradiction/*— ^northat  God  "posed  mortality  with  what  he  was  not 
able  to  p^orm."    His  remarks  imply  directly  the  reverse. — £d. 
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deep  a  Bcliolar,  I  leaTe  unto  them  to  judge,  that  are  abler 
than  I  am. 

If  he  had  applied  himself  with  earnest  study,  and  upon 
right  grounds,  to  search  out  the  nature  of  pure  intelleot®,  I 
doubt  not  but  his  great  parts  would  have  argued  more  effi- 
caciously, than  he  doth  against  those,  that  between  men  and 
angels  put  only  Porphyry's  difference,  of  mortality  and 
immortality.  (33)  And  he  would  have  dived  further  into  the 
tenor  of  tneir  intellectual  operations  ;  in  which  there  is  no 
succession,  nor  ratiocinative  discourse  ;  for  in  the  very  first 
instant  of  their  creation,  they  actually  knew  aU  that  they 
were  capable  of  knowing,  and  they  are  acquainted  even  wita 
all  iree  thoughts,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  for  they  see 
them  in  their  causes,  and  they  see  them  all  together  at  one 
instant ;  as  I  have  in  my  fore-mentioned  treatise  proved  at 
large :  and  I  think  I  have  already  touched  thus  much  once 
before  in  this  letter. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  say  a  ^at  deal  concerning  light,  by 
his  taking  it  to  be  a  bare  quality.  (33)  Eor,  in  physicks,  no 
speculation  is  more  useful,  or  reacheth  furtlier.  But  to  set 
down  such  phenomena  of  it  as  I  have  observed,  and  from 
whence  I  evidently  collect  the  nature  of  it,  were  too  large  a 
theme  for  this  place.  When  your  lordship  pleaseth,  I  shall 
show  you  another  more  orderly  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
wherein  I  have  sufficiently  proved  it  to  be  a  solid  substance 
and  body.^ 

In  his  proceeding  to  collect  an  intellectual  world,  and  in 
his  discoursing  upon  the  place  and  habitation  of  angels  ;(35) 
as  also  in  his  consideration  of  the  activity  of  glorified  eyes, 
which  shall  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  whereas  motion  is  required 
to  seeing ;  and  in  his  subtile  speculation  upon  two  bodies, 
placed  in  the  vacuity,(49)  beyond  the  utmost  all-enclosing 
superficies  of  heaven  (which  implieth  a  contradiction  in 
natiu^),  methinks  I  hear  Apelles  crying  out,  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam :  or  rather,  it  putteth  me  in  mind  of  one  of  the 
titles  in  Fantagruel's  library  (which  he  expresseth  himself 
conversant  in),  namely,  QtuBstio  subtilismna^  utrumchimara 

"  another  more  orderly  dueowne,  <fcc.]  There  are  several  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  the  TreaHse  on  the  natwe  of  Bodies,  4 to.  Load. 
1645.— JSa. 
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in  vacuo  homhinans  possit  comedere  iecundas  inteniionet ; 
with  which  short  note  I  will  lea^e  these  considerations ;  in 
which  (if  time,  and  other  circumstances  allowed  it)  matter 
would  spring  up  of  excellent  learning. 

When  our  author  shall  have  read  Master  White's  Dia- 
logues of  the  World,  he  will  no  longer  he  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  unitj  of  the  world  is  a  conclusion  of  faith. (35)  For 
it  is  there  demonstrated  by  reason. 

Here  the  thread  of  the  aiscour8e(36)  inriteth  me  to  «ay  a 
great  deal  of  the  production  or  creation  of  man's  soul.  But 
it  is  too  tedious  and  too  knottj  a  piece  for  a  letter.  Now  it 
shall  suffice  to  note,  that  it  is  not  ex  traduce,  and  jet  hath 
a  strange  kind  of  near  dependence  on  the  body,  which  is,  as 
as  it  were,  God's  instrument  to  create  it  by.  This,  thus 
said,  or  rather  tumbled  out,  may  seem  harsh.  Bat  had 
your  lordship  leisure  to  peruse  what  I  have  written  at  full 
upon  this  point,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  appear  plausible 
enough  to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  when  he  seemeth  to  impute  in- 
convenience to  long  life,  and  that  length  of  time  doth  rather 
impair  than  improve  us :  (42)  for  surely  if  we  will  follow  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  reason,  it  is  a  mighty  great  blessing ; 
were  it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time  leave  to  vent 
and  boil  away  the  unquietnesses  and  turbulencies  that  follow 
our  passions,  and  to.  wean  ourselves  gently  from  cai^ial 
affections,  and  at  the  last  to  drop  with  ease  and  willingness, 
like  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree ;  as  I  remember  Plotinus  finely 
discourseth  in  one  of  his  JSneids.  For  when  before  the 
season,  it  is  plucked  off  with  violent  hands,  or  shaken  down 
by  rude  and  boisterous  winds,  it  carrieth  along  with  it  an 
indigested  raw  taste  of  the  wood,  and  hath  an  unpleasant 
aigreness  in  its  juice,  that  maketh  it  unfit  for  use,  till  long 
time  hath  mellowed  it.  And  peradventure  it  maybe  so 
backward,  as,  instead  of  ripening,  it  may  grow  rotten  in  the 
veiT  centre.  In  like  manner,  souls  that  go  out  of  their 
bodies,  with  affections  to  those  objects  they  leave  behind 
them  (which  usually  is  as  long  as  they  can  relish  them),  do 
retain  still,  even  in  their  separation,  a  oias,  and  a  languishing 
towards  them ;  which  is  the  reason  why  such  terrene  souls 
appear  oftenest  in  cemeteries  and  charnel-houses,  (37)  and 
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not  that  moral  one  which  our  author  giveth  *  Por  life, 
-which  is  union  with  the  hody,  being  that  which  carnal  souls 
have  straitest  affection  to,  and  that  thej  are  loathest  to  be 
separated  from ;  their  unquiet  spirit,  which  can  never 
(naturally)  lose  the  impressions  it  had  wrought  in  it  at  the 
time  of  its  driying  out,  lingereth  perpetually  after  that  dear 
consort  of  his.  The  impossibility  cannot  cure  them  of  their 
impotent  desires ;  they  would  fain  be  alive  again, 

•^—  iteramque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora.    Qoie  luois  miseria  tarn  dira  cupido  1 

And  to  this  cause  peradventure  may  be  reduced  the 
strange  effect  which  is  frequently  seen  in  England,  when,  at 
the  approach  of  the  murderer,  the  slain  body  suddenly 
bleedeth  afresh.  For,  certainly,  the  souls  of  them  that  are 
treacherously  murdered  by  surprise,  used  to  leave  their 
bodies  with  extreme  unwillingness,  and  with  vehement  in- 
dignation against  them  that  force  them  to  so  unprovided 
and  abhorr^  a  passage.  That  soul  then,  to  wreak  its  evil 
talent  against  the  hated  murderer,  and  to  draw  a  just  and 
desired  revenge  upon  his  head,  would  do  all  it  can  to  mani- 
fest the  author  of  the  fact.  To  speak  it  cannot,  for  in  itself 
it  wanteth  organs  of  voice  ;  and  those  it  is  parl;ed  firom  are 
now  grown  too  heavy,  and  are  too  benumbed  for  it  to  give 
motion  unto^  Tet  some  change  it  desireth  to  mi^e  in  the 
body,  which  it  hath  so  vehement  inclinations  to,  and  there- 
fore is  the  aptest  for  it  to  work  upon.  It  must  then  en- 
deavour to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  and  most  fluid 
parts  (and  consequently  the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it. 
This  can  be  ;Diothing  but  the  blood,  which  then,  being 

*  In  like  ftuumer,  die,]  Alexander  Ross  attacks  our  critick's  specu-" 
ktions  about  tenrme  souls,  with  most  quaint  arguments.  "  If  souls," 
quoth  he,  **  after  death  appear,  it  must  be  either  in  their  own,  or  in 
other  bodies ;  for  else  they  must  be  invisible :  if  in  their  own,  thep  they 
must  pass  through  the  grave,  and  enter  into  their  cold  and  inoi^nicsl 
bodies,  and  add  more  strength  to  them  than  ever  they  had,  to  get  out 
from  under  such  a  load  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  if  in  other  bodite,  then 
the  end  of  its  creation  is  overthxvwn  ;  for  it  was  made  to  inform  its  own 
body,  to  which  only  it  hath  relation,  and  to  no  other  ;  and  so  we  must 
acknowledge  a  Pythagorical  troMommfxtMn,  Such  apparitions  are 
delusions  of  SaUUm,  and  tMnkulk  tricks,  to  oonfinn  superstition." — Ed. 
2  H  2 
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violently  moved,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those  places  where 
it  findeth  issues.^ 

Our  author  cannot  believe,  that  the  world  will  perish  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  own  principles. (45)  But  Master  White  hath 
demonstrated  the  end  of  it  upon  natural  reason.  And 
though  the  precise  time  for  that  general  destruction  be  in- 
scrutable; yet  he  learnedly  showeth  an  ingenious  rule, 
whereby  to  measure  in  some  sort  the  duration  of  it,  without 
being  branded  (as  our  author  threateneth)  with  convincible 
and  statute-madness,  (46)  or  with  impiety.  And  whereas  he 
will  have  the  work  of  this  last  great  day  (the  summer-up  of 
all  past  days)  to  imply  annihilation,  (45)  and  thereupon  in- 
teresteth  God  only  in  it :  I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  him, 
namely  in  this  point ;  and  to  affirm,  that  the  letting  loose 
then  of  the  activest  element,  to  destroy  this  face  of  the 
world,  will  but  beget  a  change  in  it ;  and  that  no  annihila^ 
tion  can  proceed  from  Gtod  Almighty :  for  his  essence  being 
(as  I  said  before)  self-existence,  it  is  more  impossible  that 
not-being  should  flow  from  him,  than  that  cold  should  flow 
immediately  from  fire,  or  darkness  from  the  actual  presence 
of  light. 

I  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  where  he  balanceth  life 
and  death  against  one  another,  and  considereth  that  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  become  a 
pure  spirit  within  one  instant, (38)  and  what- foUoweth  of 

^  And  to  this  cause,  dec."]  Here  again  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
Alexander  Ross.  Far  from  questioning  the  fact,  he  only  finds  &ult 
with  Sir  Kenelm's  mode  of  accounting  for  it : — y\z,  that  the  bleeding  of 
a  slain  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  is  canted  by  the  mnd, 
"  But  this  cannot  be/'  says  Boss,  "  for  the  soul,  when  it  is  in  the  body, 
cannot  make  it  bleed  when  it  would  ;  if  it  could,  we  should  not  need 
chirurgeont  to  plUebotomise  and  scarify  us  :  muth  less  then  can  it,  being 
separated  frx>m  the  body.  If  any  such  bleeding  be,  as  I  believe  that 
sometimes  there  hath  been,  and  may  be  so  again,  I  think  it  the  effect 
rather  of  a  miracle,  to  manifest  the  murderer,  than  any  natural  cause  : 
for  I  have  read,  that  a  man's  arm,  which  was  kept  two  years,  did,  at 
the  sight  of  the  murderer,  drop  with  blood ;  which  could  not  be 
naturuly,  seeing  it  could  not  but  be  withered  and  dry  after  so  long 
time.  Tet  I  deny  not  but,  before  the  body  be  cold,  or  the  spirits  quite 
gone,  it  may  bleed ;  some  impressions  of  revenge  and  anger  being  left 
m  the  spirits  remaining,  which  may  move  the  blood ;  but  the  safest 
way  is,  to  attribute  such  motions  of  the  blood  to  the  prayers  of  these 
aouU  under  the  altar,  saying,  Qiwnugue,  Dominet" — £d. 
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this  strong  thought,  is  extieme  handsomely  said,  and  argueth 
yerj  gallant  and  generous  resolutions  in  him. 

To  exemplify  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  needeth  not 
have  recourse  to  the  pliilosopher's  stone.  (39)  His  own  store 
fumisheth  him  with  a  most  pregnant  one  of  reviving  a 
plant  (the  same  numerical  plant)  out  of  its  own  ashes.  (48) 
JBut,  under  his  favour,  I  believe  his  experiment  will  fail,  if, 
under  the  notion  of  the  same,  he  comprehendeth  all  the 
accidents  that  first  accompanied  that  plant ;  for,  since  in  the 
ashes  there  remaineth  onlj  the  fixed  salt,  I  am  very  con- 
fident, that  all  the  colour,  and  much  of  the  odour  and  taste 
of  it,  is  flown  away  with  the  volatile  salt. 

What  should  I  say  of  his  making  so  particular  a  narration 
of  personal  things,  and  private  thoughts  of  his  own  ? — the 
knowledge  whereof  cannot  much  conduce  to  any  man's 
betterment ;  which  I  make  account  is  the  chief  end  of  his 
writing  this  discourse.  As  where  he  speaketh  of  the 
soundness  of  his  body,  of  the  course  of  his  diet,  of  the 
coolness  of  his  blood  at  the  summer-solstice  of  his  age,  of 
his  neglect  of  an  epitaph  ;  how  long  he  hath  lived,  or  may 
live ;  what  popes,  emperors,  kings,  ^and  signiors,  he  hath 
been  contemporary  unto,  and  the  l&e :  (41)  would  it  not 
be  thought  that  he  hath  a  special  good  opinion  of  himself 
(and  indeed  he  hath  reason),  when  he  maketh  such  great 
princes  the  land-marks  in  the  chronology  of  himself  ? 
Surely  if  he  were  to  write  by  retail  the  particulars  of  his 
own  story  and  life,  it  would  be  a  notable  romance,  since  he 
telleth  us  in  one  total  sum,  it  is  a  continued  miracle  of  thirty 
years.*  Though  he  creepeth  gently  upon  us  at  the  first,  yet 
he  groweth  9,  giant,  an  Atlas  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
at  the  last.  But  I  will  not  censure  him,  as  he  taat  made 
notes  upon  Balsac's  Letters,  and  was  angry  with  him  for 
vexing  his  readers  with  stories  of  his  colicks,  and  voiding  of 
gravel.  I  leave  this  kind  of  his  expressions,  without  looking 
further  into  them. 

In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  I  shall  take  occasion, — from 
our  author's  setting  so  main  a  difierence  between  moral 
honesty  and  virtue,  or  being  virtuous  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  out  of  an  inbred  loyalty  to  virtue,  (47)  and  on  the 

•  Part  ii.  sect.  2. 
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other  side,  bein|;  yirtuous  for  a  reward's  sake, — ^to  disooime 
a  little  concerning  virtue  in  this  life,  and  the  effects  of  ii 
afterwards.  Truly,  my  lord,  however  he  seemeth  to  prefer 
this  latter,  I  cannot  but  value  the  other  much  before  it,  if 
we  regard  the  nobleness  and  heroickness  of  the  nature  and 
mind  from  whence  they  both  proceed :  and  if  we  consider 
the  journey's  end,  to  which  each  of  them  carrieth  us,  I  am 
confident  the  first  yieldeth  nothing  to  the  second,  but 
indeed  both  meet  in  the  period  of  beatitude.  To  clear  this 
point  (which  is  very  well  worth  the  wisest  man's  seriousest 
thoughts),  we  must  consider,  what  it  is  that  bringeth  us 
to  this  excellent  state,  to  be  happy  in  the  other  world  of 
eternity  and  immutability.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be 
Grod's  grace  and  favour  to  us :  but  all  do  not  agree  by  what 
steps  ku9  grace  produceth  this  effect.  Herein  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  lordship  with  a  lon^  discourse,  how  that  grace 
worketh  in  us  (which  yet  I  will  m  a  word  touch  anon,  that 
you  may  conceive  what  I  understand  grace  to  be),  but  will 
suppose  it  to  have  wrought  its  effect  in  us  in  this  life,  and 
from  thence  examine  whi^  hinges  they  are  that  turn  us  over 
to  beatitude  and  glory  in  the  next.  Some  consider  Gk)d  as 
a  judge,  that  rewardeth  or  punisheth  men,  according  as  they 
co-operated  with,  or  repugned  to,  the  grace  he  gave.  That 
according  as  their  actions  please  or  displease  him,  he  is  well 
affected  towards  them,  or  angry  with  them;  and  accordingly 
maketh  them,  to  the  purpose,  and  very  home,  feel  the  effects 
of  his  kindness  or  indignation.  Others  that  fly  a  higher 
pitch,  and  are  so  happy, 

ut  remm  poterint  eognoaoere  wcma, 

do  conceive  that  beatitude  and  misery  in  the  other  life  are 
effects  that  necessarily  and  ordinarily  flow  out  of  the  nature 
of  those  causes  that  begot  them  in  tlus  life,  without  engaging 
God  Almighty  to  give  a  sentence,  and  act  the  part  of  a  judge, 
according  to  the  state  of  our  cause,  as  it  shall  appear  upon 
the  accusations  and  pleadings  at  his  great  bar.  Much  of 
which  ma^er  of  expression  is  metaphorical,  and  rather 
adapted  to  contain  vulgar  minds  in  their  duties  (that  are 
aw^d  with  the  thought  of  a  severe  judge  sifting  every 
minute  action  of  theirs),  than  such  as  we  must  conceive 
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every  circumstance  to  pass  so  in  reality,  as  the  literal  sound 
of  the  words  seems  to  infer  in  ordinary  construction  :  (and 
yet  all  that  is  true  too,  in  its  genuine  sense).  But,  my  lord, 
these  more  penetrating  men,  and  that,  I  conceive,  are  vir- 
tuous upon  nigher  and  stronger  motives  ^for  they  truly  and 
solidly  know  why  they  are  so),  do  consider  that  what  im- 
pressions are  once  macie  in  the  spiritual  substance  of  a  soul, 
and  what  affections  it  hath  once  contracted,  do  ever  remain 
in  it,  till  a  contrary  and  diametrally  contradicting  judg- 
ment and  affection  do  oblitera^  it  and  expel  it  thence.  This 
is  the  reason  why  contrition,  sorrow,  and  hatred  for  past 
sins,  is  encharged  us.  If  then  the  soul  do  go  out  of  the 
body  with  impressions  and  affections  to  the  objects  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  it  continually  lingereth  after  them,  and, 
as  Virgil  (learnedly  as  well  as  wittily)  saith, 


-  Qa»  gratia  cumun 


Armonunque  fiiut  vivis,  qua  cura  nitentes 
Pasoere  equos,  eadem  aequitur  tellure  repoBtos. 

But  that  being  a  state  wherein  those  objects  neither  are 
nor  can  be  enjoyed,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  such  a  soul 
must  be  in  an  exceeding  anguish,  sorrow,  and  affliction,  for 
being  deprived  of  them  ;  and  for  want  of  those  it  so  much 
prizeth,  will  neglect  all  other  contentments  it  might  have, 
as  not  having  a  relish  or  taste  moulded  and  prepared  to  the 
savouring  of  them ;  but  like  feverish  tongues,  that  when 
they  are  even  scorched  with  heat,  take  no  delight  in  the 
pleasingest  liquors,  but  the  sweetest  drinks  seem  bitter  to 
them,  by  reason  of  their  overflowing  gall :  so  they  even  hate 
whatsoever  good  is  in  their  power,  and  thus  pine  away  a 
long  eternity.  In  which  the  sharpness  and  activity  of  their 
pain,  anguish,  and  sad  condition,  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
sensibleness  of  their  natures:  which  being  then  purely 
spiritual,  is  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  thim  any  torment 
that  in  this  life  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  dull  gross  body.  To 
this  add  the  vexation  it  must  be  to  them,  to  see  how  inesti- 
mable and  infinite  a  good  they  have  lost ;  and  lost  merely 
bv  their  own  fiiult,  and  for  momentary  trifles,  and  children's 
play ;  and  that  it  was  so  easy  for  them  to  have  gained  it, 
had  they  remained  but  in  their  right  senses,  and  governed 
themselves  according  to  reason,  and  then  judge  in  what  a 
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tortured  condition  they  must  be,  of  remorse  and  execrating 
themselves  for  their  most  supine  and  senseless  madness. 
But  if,  on  the  other  side,  a  soul  be  released  out  of  this 
prison  of  cl&j  and  flesh,  with  affections  settled  upon  intel- 
lectual goods,  as  truth,  knowledge,  and  the  like ;  and  that  it 
be  grown  to  an  irksome  dislike  of  the  flat  pleasures  of  this 
wond  ;  and  look  upon  carnal  and  sensual  objects  with  a  dis- 
dainful eye,  as  discerning  the  contemptible  inanity^  in  them, 
that  is  set  off  only  by  their  painted  outside ;  and  above  all, 
that  it  have  a  longing  desire  to  be  in  the  society  of  that 
supereminent  cause  of  causes,  in  which  they  know  are 
heaped  up  the  treasures  of  all  beauty,  knowledge,  truth, 
delight,  and  good  whatsoever :  and  therefore  are  impatient 
at  the  delay,  and  reckon  all  their  absence  from  him,  as  a 
tedious  banishment ;  and  in  that  regard  hate  their  life  and 
body,  as  cause  of  this  divorce:  such  a  soul,  I  say,  must 
necessarily,  by  reason  of  the  temper  it  is  wrought  into, 
enjoy  immediately  at  the  instant  of  the  body's  dissolution, 
and  its  liberty,  more  contentment,  more  joy,  more  true 
happiness,  than  it  is  possible  for  a  heart  of  flesh  to  have 
scarce  any  scantling  o^  much  less  to  comprehend. 

YoT  immense  knowledge  is  natiu^  to  it,  as  I  have  touched 
before.  Truth,  which  is  the  adequated  and  satisfying  object 
of  the  understanding,  is  there  displayed  in  her  own  colours, 
or  rather  without  any. 

And  that  which  is  the  crown  of  all,  and  in  respect  of 
which  all  the  rest  is  nothing;  that  infinite  entity,  which 
above  all  things  this  soul  thirsteth  to  be  united  unto,  cannot 
for  his  own  goodness'  sake  deny  his  embraces  to  so  affec- 
tionate  a  creature,  and  to  such  aa  enflamed  love.  If  he 
should,  then  were  that  soul,  for  being  the  best,  and  for  loving 
him  most,  condemned  to  be  the  unhappiest,  Por  what  joy 
could  she  have  in  anything,  were  she  barred  from  what  she 
so  infinitely  loveth  P  But  since  the  nature  of  superior  and 
excellent  things  is  to  shower  down  their  propitious  influences, 
wheresoever  there  is  a  capacity  of  receivmg  them,  and  no 
obstacle  to  keep  them  out  (like  the  sun  that  illuminateth 
the  whole  air,  if  no  cloud  or  solid  opacous  body  intervene), 
it  followeth  clearly  that  this  infinite  sim  of  justice^  this 
immense  ocean  of  goodness,  cannot  choose  but  environ  with 
.his  beams,  and  replenish  even  beyond    satiety  with  his 
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delightsome  waters,  a  soul  so  prepared  and  tempered  to 
receive  them. 

Now,  my  lord,  to  make  use  of  this  discourse,  and  applj 
it  to  what  begot  it, — be  pleased  to  determine,  which  waj 
will  deliver  us  evenest  and  smoothest  to  this  happj  end 
of  our  journey :  to  be  virtuous  for  hope  of  a  reward,  and 
through  fear  of  punishment ;  or  to  be  so  out  of  a  natural 
and  inward  affection  to  virtue,  for  virtue's  and  reason's 
sake  P  Surely  one  in  this  latter  condition,  not  only  doth 
those  things  which  will  bring  him  to  beatitude,  but  he  is  so 
secured,  in  a  manner,  under  an  armour  of  proof,  that  he  is 
almost  invulnerable ;  he  can  scarce  miscany,  he  hath  not  so 
much  as  an  inclination  to  work  contrarily;  the  alluring 
baits  of  this  world  tempt  him  not ;  he  disliketh,  he  hateth, 
even  his  necessary  commerce  with  them  whilst  he  liveth. 
On  the  other  side,  the  hireling,  that  steereth  his  course  only 
by  his  reward  and  punishment  doth  well,  I  confess ;  but  he 
doth  it  with  reluctance ;  he  carrieth  the  ark,  God's  image, 
his  soul,  safely  home,  it  is  true,  but  he  loweth  pitifullj  after 
his  calves,  that  he  leaveth  behind  him  among  the  Philistines. 
In  a  word,  he  is  virtuous ;  but  if  he  might  safely,  he  would 
do  vicious  things.  (And  hence  be  the  ground  in  nature,  if 
so  I  might  say,  of  our  purgatory.)  Methinks  two  such  minds 
may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  two  maids,  whereof  one  hath 
a  little  sprinklmg  of  the  greensickness,  and  hath  more  mind 
to  eat  ashes,  chaUc,  or  leather,  than  meats  of  solid  and  good 
nourishment,  but  forbeareth  them,  knowing  the  languishing 
condition  of  health  it  will  bring  her  to ;  but  the  other  having 
a  ruddy,  vigorous,  and  perfect  constitution,  and  enjoying  a 
complete,  entire  eucracy,  delights  in  no  food  but  of  good 
nouriture,  and  loathes  the  other's  delights.  Her  health  is 
discovered  in  her  looks,  and  she  is  secure  from  any  danger 
of  that  malady,  whereas  the  other,  for  all  her  good  diet, 
beareth  in  her  complexion  some  sickly  testimony  of  her 
depraved  appetite ;  and  if  she  be  not  very  wary,  she  is  in 
,  danger  of  a  relapse. 

It  falleth  fit  in  this  place  to  examine  our  author's  appre- 
hension of  the  end  of  such  honest  worthies  and  philosophers 
(as  he  calleth  them)  (54)  that  died  before  Christ  his  incar- 
nation,  whether  any  of  them  could  be  saved,  or  no  ?  Truly, 
my  lord,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all,  but  if  any.  followed  in  the 
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whole  tenor  of  their  liyes  the  dictamens  of  right  reason,  that 
their  journey  was  secure  to  heaven.  Out  of  the  former  dia- 
course  appeareth  what  temper  of  mind  is  necessary  to  get 
thither.  And  that  reason  would  dictate  such  a  temper  to  a 
perfectly  judicious  man  (though  but  in  the  state  of  nature), 
as  the  best  and  most  rational  for  him,  I  make  no  doubt  at 
all.  But  it  is  most  true,  thev  are  exceeding  few  (if  any) 
in  whom  reason  worketh  clearly,  and  is  not  overswayed  by 
passion  and  terrene  affections ;  they  are  few  that  can  dis- 
cern what  is  reasonable  to  be  done  in  eveiy  circumstance. 

— ^-^  Fauci  quoB  SBquuB  amavit 

Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  sethera  Tirtus, 

DiiB  geniti,  potuere. 

And  fewer  that,  knowing  what  is  best,  can  win  of  themselves 
to  do  accordingly  {Video  meliora  pr<^)oque^  deteriora  sequar, 
being  most  men's  cases) ;  so  that  after  all  that  can  be 
expected  at  the  hands  of  nature  and  reason  in  their  best 
habit,  since  the  lapse  of  them,  we  may  conclude  it  would 
have  been  a  most  difficult  thing  for  any  man,  and  a  most 
impossible  one  for  mankind,  to  attain  unto  beatitude,  if 
Christ  had  not  come  to  teach,  and  by  his  example  to  show 
us  the  wa^. 

And  this  was  the  reason  of  his  incarnation,  teaching,  life, 
and  death.  For,  being  God,  we  could  not  doubt  his  veracity 
when  he  told  us  news  of  the  other  world ;  having  all  things 
in  his  power,  and  yet  enjoying  none  of  the  delights  of  this 
life,  no  man  should  stick  at  ibregoing  them,  since  his  example 
showeth  all  men,  that  such  a  course  is  best,  whereas  few  are 
capable  of  the  reason  of  it :  and  for  his  last  act,  dying  in 
such  an  afflicted  manner,  he  taught  us  how  the  securest 
way  to  step  immediately  into  perfect  happiness,  is  to  be 
crucified  to  all  the  desires,  delights,  and  contentments,  of 
this  world. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  physician :  truly,  my  lord,  I 
must  needs  pay  him,  as  a  due,  the  acknowledging  his  pious  . 
discourses  to  be  excellent  and  pathetical  ones,  contaming 
worthy  motives  to  incite  one  to  virtue,  and  to  deter  one 
from  vice;  thereby  to  gain  heaven,  and  to  avoid  hell. 
Assuredly  he  is  owner  of  a  solid  head  and  of  a  strong 
generous  heart.    Where  he  employeth  his  thoughts  upou 
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Buch  things  as  resort  to  no  higher  or  more  abstruse  prin- 
ciples, than  such  as  occur  in  ordinarj  conversation  with  the 
world,  or  in  the  common  tract  of  study  and  learning,  I  know 
no  man  would  say  better.  But  when  he  meeteth  with  such 
difficulties  as  his  next,  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  (48)  (wherein  idTter  deep  meditation  upon  the  most 
abstracted  principles  and  speculations  of  the  metaphysics, 
one  hath  much  ado  to  solve  the  appearing  contraaictions 
in  nature),  there,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  he  should  tread 
a  little  awry,  and  go  astray  in  the  dark,  for  I  conceive  his 
course  of  life  hath]  not  permitted  him  to  allow  much  time 
unto  the  unwinding  of  such  entangled  and  abstracted 
Bubtilties.  But  if  it  had,  I  believe  his  natural  parts  are  such, 
as  he  might  have  kept  the  chair  £rom  most  men  I  know ;  for 
even  where  he  roveth  widest,  it  is  with  so  much  wit  and 
sharpness,  as  putteth  me  in  mind  of  a  great  man'^censiue 
upon  Joseph  Scaliger's  Cyclometrica  (a  matter  he  was  not 
well  versed  in),  that  he  had  rather  err  so  ingeniously  as  he 
did,  than  hit  upon  truth  in  that  heavy  manner,  as  the  Jesuit 
his  antagonist  stuffeth  his  books.  Most  assuredly  his  wit 
and  smartness  in  this  discourse  is  of  the  finest  standard ; 
and  his  insight  into  severer  learning  will  appear  as  piercing 
unto  such  as  use  not  strictly  the  touchstone  and  the  test,  to 
examine  every  piece  of  the  glittering  coin  he  payeth  his 
reader  with«  But  to  come  to  the  resurrection.  Methinks 
it  is  but  a  gross  conception,  to  think  that  every  atom  of  the 
present  individual  matter  of  a  body,  ^every  grain  of  ashes  of 
a  burned  cadaver,  scattered  by  toe  wind  throughout  the 
world,  and,  after  numerous  variations,  changed  paiadventure 
into  the  body  of  another  man,  should  at  the  sounding  of 
the  last  trumpet  be  raked  together  again  from  all  the  comers 
of  the  earth,  and  be  made  up  anew  into  the  same  bodj  it 
was  before  of  the  first  man.  Yet  if  we  will  be  ChristiaDs 
and  rely  upon  God's  promises,  we  must  believe  that  we  shall 
rise  again  with  the  same  body  that  walked  about,  did  eat, 
drink,  and  live,  here  on  earth ;  and  that  we  shall  see  our 
iSaviour  and  Eedeemer,  with  the  same,  the  very  same  eyes, 
wherewith  we  now  look  upon  the  fading  glories  of  this  con- 
temptible world. 

How  shall  these  seeming  contrarieties  be  reconciled  P  .  If 
the  latter  be  true,  why  should  not  the  former  be  admitted  ? 
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To  explicate  this  riddle  the  better,  give  me  leave  to  ask  jour 
lordship,  if  you  now  see  the  cannons,  the  ensigns,  the  arms, 
and  other  martial  preparations  at  Oxford,  with  the  same 
eyes,  wherewith  many  years  agone  you  looked  upon  Por- 
phyry's and  Aristotle's  learned  leases  there  P  I  doubt  not 
but  you  will  answer  me,  assuredly  with  the  very  same.  Is 
that  noble  and  graceful  person  of  yours,  that  begetteth  both 
delight  and  reverence  in  every  one  that  looketh  upon  it, — 
is  that  bod^  of  yours,  that  now  is  grown  to  such  comelj  and 
full  dimensions,  as  nature  can  give  her  none  more  advan- 
tageous,— ^the  same  person,  the  same  body,  which  your  vir- 
tuous and  excellent  mother  bore  nine  months  in  her  chaste 
and  honoured  womb,  and  that  your  nurse  gave  suck  unto  ? 
Most  certainly  it  is  the  same.  And  yet  if  you  consider  it 
well,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  sublunary  matter,  being 
in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  in  bodies  which  have  internal  prin- 
ciples ot  heat  and  motion,  much  continually  transpiring  out 
to  make  room  for  the  supply  of  new  aliment ;  at  the  length, 
in  long  process  of  time,  all  is  so  changed,  as  that  ship  at 
Athens  may  as  well  be  called  the  same  ship  that  was  there 
two  hundred  years  before,  and  whereof  (by  reason  of  the 
continual  reparations),  not  one  foot  of  the  timber  is  remain- 
ing in  her  that  builded  her  at  first,  as  this  body  now  can  be 
called  the  same,  was  forty  years  agone,  unless  some  higher 
consideration  keep  up  the  iaentity  of  it.  Now  what  that  is, 
let  us  examine,  and  whether  or  no  it  will  reach  to  our  diffi- 
culty of  the  resurrection.  Let  us  consider  then,  how  that 
which  giveth  the  numerical  individuation  to  a  body,  is  the 
substantial  form.  As  long  as  that  remaineth  the  same, 
though  the  matter  be  in  a  continual  flux  and  motion,  yet  the 
thing  is  still  the  same.  There  is  not  one  drop  of  the  same 
water  in  the  Thames,  that  ran  down  by  Whitehall  yesternight; 
yet  no  man  will  deny,  but  that  it  is  the  same  river  that  was 
m  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  long  as  it  is  supplied  from  the 
same  common  stock,  the  sea.  Though  this  example  reacheth 
not  home,  it  illustrateth  the  thing.  If  then  the  form 
remain  absolutely  the  same  aiter  separation  from  the  matter, 
that  it  was  in  the  matter  (which  can  happen  only  to  forma 
that  subsist  by  themselves,  as  human  souls),  it  followeth 
then  that  whensoever  it  is  united  to  matter  again  (all  matter 
coming  out  of  the  same  common  magazine),  it  maketh  again 
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tlie  same  man,  with  the  same  eyes,  and  all  the  same  limbs, 
that  were  formerly.  Nay,  he  is  composed  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual matter,  for  it  hath  the  same  oistin^aisher  and  indivi- 
duator,  to  wit,  the  same  form  or  soul.  Matter  considered 
singly  by  itself  hath  no  distinction :  all  matter  is  in  itself  the 
same ;  we  must  fancy  it  as  we  do  the  indigested  chaos ;  it  is 
an  uniformly  wide  ocean«  Particularize  a  few  drops  of  the 
sea  by  filling  a  ^lass  full  of  them,  then  that  glassful  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest  of  the  watery  bulk:  but  return  back 
those  few  drops  from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  the  glassful 
that  even  now  had  an  individuation  by  itself,  loseth  that,  and 
groweth  one  and  the  same  with  the  other  main  stock :  yet  if 
you  fill  your  glass  again,  wheresoever  you  take  it  up,  so  it  be 
of  the  same  uniform  bulk  of  water  you  had  before,  it  is  the 
same  glassful  of  water  that  you  had.  But  as  I  said  before, 
this  example  fitteth  entirely  no  more  than  the  other  did.  In 
such  abstracted  speculations,  where  we  must  consider  matter 
without  form  (which  hath  no  actual  beiug),  we  must  not 
expect  adequated  examples  in  nature.  But  enough  is  said 
to  make  a  speculative  man  see,  that  if  Gtod  should  join  the 
soul  of  a  lately  dead  man  (even  whilst  his  dead  corpse  should 
lie  entire  in  his  winding-sheet  here),  unto  a  body  made  of 
earth,  taken  from  some  mountain  in  America ;  it  were  most 
true  and  certain,  that  the  body  he  should  then  live  by,  were 
the  same  identical  body  he  lived  with  before  his  death,  and 
late  resurrection.  It  is  evident,  that  sameness,  thisness,  and 
thatness,  belongeth  not  to  matter  by  itself  (for  a  general 
indifference  runneth  through  it  all),  but  only  as  it  is  distin- 
guished and  individuated  by  the  form.  Which  in  our  case, 
whensoever  the  same  soul  doth,  it  must  be  understood  always 
to  be  the  same  matter  and  body. 

This  point  thus  passed  over,  I  may  piece  to  it  what  our 
author  saith,(48)  of  a  magazine  of  subsistent  forms  residing 
first  in  the  chaos,  and  hereafter  (when  the  world  shall  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire)  in  the  general  heap  of  ashes :  out 
of  which  God's  voice  did  and  shall  draw  them  out,  and 
clothe  them  with  matter.  This  language  were  handsome 
for  a  poet,  or  a  rhetorician  to  speak ;  but  in  a  philosopher, 
that  should  ratiocinate  strictly  and  rigorously,  I  cannot 
admit  it.  For  certainly,  there  are  no  subsistent  forms  of 
corporeal  things  (excepting  the  soul  of  man,  which  besides 
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bein?  an  informm^  form,  hath  another  particular  considera- 
tion belonging  to  it,  too  long  to  epeak  of  here).  But  when- 
soever that  compound  is  destroyed,  the  form  perisheth  with 
the  whole.  And  for  the  natural  production  of  corporeal 
things,  I  conceive  it  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  action  and 

Session  of  the  elements  among  themselves ;  which  intro- 
ucing  new  tempers  and  dispositions  into  the  bodies  where 
these  conflicts  pass,  new  forms  succeed  old  ones,  when  the 
dispositions  are  raised  to  such  a  height,  as  can  no  longer 
consist  with  the  preceding  form,  and  are  in  the  immediate 
degree  to  fit  the  succeeding  one,  which  they  usher  in.  The 
mystery  of  all  which  I  have  at  large  unfolded  in  my  above- 
mentioned  treatise  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

I  shall  say  no  more  to  the  first  part  of  our  physician*8 
discourse,  after  I  have  observed,  how  his  consequence  is  no 
good  one  where  he  inferreth  that  if  the  devils  foreknew  who 
would  be  damned  or  saved,  it  would  save  them  the  labour, 
and  end  their  work  of  tempting  mankind  to  mischief  and 
evil.  (57)  For  whatsoever  tneir  moral  design  and  success  be 
in  it,  their  nature  impelleth  them  to  be  always  doing  it« 
For  as  on  the  one  side,  it  is  active  in  the  highest  degree  (as 
being  pure  acts,  that  is,  spirits),  so  on  the  other  side,  thej 
are  maiign  in  as  great  an  excess :  by  the  one  they  must  be 
always  working,  wheresoever  they  may  work  (like  water  in 
a  vessel  full  of  holes,  that  will  run  out  of  every  one  of  them 
which  is  not  stopped)  :  by  the  other,  their  whole  work  must 
be  malicious  and  mischievous.  Joining  then  both  these 
qualities  together,  it  is  evident,  they  will  always  be  tempting 
mankind,  though  they  know  they  shall  be  frustrate  of  their 
moral  end. 

But  were  it  not  time  that  I  made  an  end  P  Yes,  it  is  more 
than  time.  And  therefore  having  once  passed  the  limit  that 
confined  what  was  becoming,  the  next  step  carried  me  into 
the  ocean  of  error;  which  being  infinite,  and  therefore 
more  or  less  bearing  no  proportion  in  it,  I  will  proceed  a 
little  further,  to  take  a  short  survey  of  his  Second  Part, 
and  hope  for  as  easy  pardon  after  this  addition  to  my  sudden 
and  indigested  remarks,  as  if  I  had  closed  them  up  now. 

Methinks,  he  beginneth  with  somewhat  an  affected  dis- 
course, to  prove  his  natural  inclination  to  charity;  which 
virtue  is  the  intended  theme  of  all  the  remainder  of  his  dis- 
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course.  And  I  doubt  he  mistaketh  the  lowest  orb  or  limb 
of  that  high  seraphick  virtue,  for  the  top  and  perfection  of 
it ;  and  maketh  a  kind  of  human  compassion  to  be  divine 
charity.  He  will  hare  it  to  be  a  general  waj  of  doing  good : 
it  is  true,  he  addeth  then,  for  God's  sake ;  but  he  allayeth 
that  again,  with  saying  he  will  have  that  good  done,  as  by 
obedience,  and  to  accomplish  God's  will;  and  looketh  at 
the  effects  it  worketh  upon  our  souls,  but  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  like  one  in  the  vulgar  throng,  that  considereth  Gk>d 
as  a  judge,  and  as  a  rewarder  or  a  punisher.  Whereas  per- 
fect charity  is  that  vehement  love  of  God  for  his  own  sake, 
for  his  goodness,  for  his  beauty,  for  his  excellency,  that 
carrieth  all  the  motions  of  our  soul  directly  and  violently  to 
him ;  and  maketh  a  man  disdain,  or  rather  hate  all  obstacles 
that  may  retard  his  journey  to  him.  And  that  face  of  it 
that  looketh  toward  mankind  with  whom  we  live,  and  warm* 
eth  us  to  do  others  good,  is  but  like  the  overflowing  of  the 
main  stream,  that  swelling  above  its  banks  runneth  over  in 
a  multitude  of  little  channels. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  that  in  the  likeness  which  he  putteth 
between  God  and  man,  he  maketh  the  difference  between 
them,  to  be  but  such  as  between  two  creatures  that  resemble 
one  another.  For  between  these,  there  is  some  proportion; 
but  between  the  others,  none  at  all.  In  the  examming  of 
which  discourse,  wherein  the  author  observeth,  that  no  two 
faces  are  ever  seen  to  be  perfectly  alike,  nay,  no  two  pic* 
tures  of  the  same  face  were'ever  exactly  made  so ;  (2)  I  could 
take  occasion  to  insert  a  subtile  and  delightful  demonstra- 
tion of  Master  White's,  wherein  he  showeth,  how  it  is  im- 
possible that  two  bodies  (for  example,  two  bowls)  should 
ever  be  made  exactly  like  one  another;  nay,) not  rigorously 
equal  in  any  one  accident,  as  namely,  in  weight,  but  that 
still  there  will  be  some  little  difference  and  inequality 
between  them  (the  reason  of  which  observation  our  author 
meddleth  not  with)  ; — ^were  it  not  that  I  have  been  so  long 
alreadv,  as  digressions  were  now  very  unseasonable. 

Shall  I  commend  or  censiure  our  author  for  believing  so 
well  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  as  to  be  dejected  at  the 
thought  of  not  being  able  to  leave  it  a  legacy  amon^  his 
friends  P  (3)  Or  shfdl  I  examine  whether  it  be  not  a  high 
injury  to  wise  and  gallant  princes,  who  out  of  the  generous- 
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ness  and  nobleness  of  their  nature,  do  patronize  arts  uid 
learned  men,  to  impute  their  so  doing  to  vanity  of  desiring 
praise,  or  to  fear  of  reproach. 

But  let  these  pass:  I  will  not  engage  any  that  maj 
befriend  him,  in  a  quarrel  against  him«  But  1  may  safely 
produce  Epictetus  to  contradict  him,  when  he  letteth  his 
kindness  engulf  him  in  deep  afflictions  for  a  firiend :  for  he 
will  not  allow  his  wise  man  to  have  an  inward  relenting,  a 
troubled  feeling,  or  compassion  of  another's  misfortunes. 
That  disordereth  the  one,  without  any  good  to  the  other. 
Let  him  afibrd  all  the  assistances  and  relievings  in  his  power, 
but  without  intermingling  himself  in  the  other's  woe ;  as 
angels,  that  do  us  good,  but  have  no  passion  for  us.  But 
this  gentleman's  kin(uiess  goeth  yet  further:  (5)  he  oompareth 
his  love  of  a  friend  to  his  love  of  God ;  the  union  of  friends' 
souls  by  affection,  to  the  union  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  and  to  the  hvpostatical  imion  of  two  natures  in  one 
Christ,  by  the  Word's  incarnation.  Most  certainly  he  ex- 
presseth  himself  to  be  a  right  good-natured  man.  But  if 
St.  Augustine  retracted  so  severely  his  pathetical  expressions 
for  the  death  of  his  friend,  saying  they  savoured  more  of 
the  rhetorical  declamations  of  a  young  orator,  than  of  the 
grave  confession  of  a  devout  Christian  (or  somewhat  to  that 
purpose),  what  censure  upon  himself  may  we  expect  of  our 
physician,  if  ever  he  make  any  retractation  of  this  discourse 
concerning  his  religion. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  him,  that  after  so  much  time 
spent,  and  so  many  places  visited  in  a  curious  search,  by 
travelling  afber  the  acquisition  of  so  many  languages ;  alter 
the  wading  so  deep  in  sciences,  as  appeareth  by  the  ample 
inventory  and  particular  he  maketh  of  himself:  the  result  of 
all  this  should  be  to  profess  ingenuously  he  had  studied 
enough,  only  to  become  a  sceptick ;  and  that  having  run 
through  all  sorts  of  learning,  he  could  £nd  rest  and  satis- 
faction in  none.  (8)  This,  1  confess,  is  the  unlucky  fate  of 
those  that  light  upon  wrong  principles.  But  Master  White 
teacheth  us,  how  the  theorems  and  aemonstrations  of  phy sicks 
may  be  linked  and  chained  together,  as  strongly,  and  as 
continuedly,  as  they  are  in  the  mathematicks,  if  men  would 
but  apply  themselves  to  a  right  method  of  study.  And  I 
do  not  &id  that  Solomon  complained  of  ignorance  in  the 
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height  of  kiiowledge(8)  (as  this  gentleman  saith) ;  but  onlj, 
that  after  he  hath  rather  acknowledged  himself  ignorant  of 
nothing,  but  that  he  understood  the  natures  of  all  plants^ 
from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  and  was  acquainted  with  aU 
the  ways  and  paths  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  he  ezclaimeth^ 
that  all  this  is  but  toil  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  therefor© 
adviseth  men  to  change  human  studies  into  divine  con- 
templations and  affections. 

I  cannot  agree  to  his  resolution  of  shutting  his  books,  and 
giving  over  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  resigning  himself 
up  to  ignorance,  upon  the  reason  that  moveth  him;  as 
though  it  were  extreme  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the 
pursuit  of  that,  which  by  attending  but  a  little  longer  (till 
death  hath  closed  the  ejes  of  our  body,  to  open  those  of  our 
soul),  we  shall  gain  with  ease,  we  shall  enjoy  by  infusion, 
and  as  an  accessory  of  our  glorification.  (8)  It  is  true,  as 
soon  as  death  hath  played  the  midwife  to  our  second  birth, 
our  soul  shall  then  see  all  truths  more  freely,  than  our 
■corporal  eyes  at  our  first  birth  see  all  bodies  and  colours,  by 
the  natural  power  of  it,  as  I  have  touched  already,  and  not 
only  upon  the  grounds  our  author  giveth.  Yet  far  be  it  from 
us,  to  think  that  time  lost,  which  in  the  mean  season  we 
shall  laboriously  employ,  to  warm  ourselves  with  blowing  a 
few  little  sparks  of  that  glorious  fire,  which  we  shall  after- 
wards in  one  instant  leap  into  the  middle  of,  without  danger 
of  scorching.  And  that  for  two  important  reasons  (besides 
several  others,  too  long  to  mention  here)  ;  the  one,  for  the 
great  advantage  we  have  by  learning  in  this  life ;  the  other, 
for  the  huge  contentment  that  the  a<»}uisition  of  it  here 
(which  implieth  a  strong  affection  to  it)  will  te  unto  us  in 
the  next  life. .  The  want  of  knowledge  in  our  first  mother 
(which  exposed  her  to  be  easily  deceived  by  the  serpent's 
cunning)  was  the  root  of  all  our  ensuing  misery  ana  woe. 
It  is  as  true  (which  we  are  taught  by  irrefragable  authority) 
that  amnis  peccans  ignorat :  and  the  well-head  of  all  the 
calamities  and  mischiefs  in  all  the  world  consisteth  of  the 
troubled  and  bitter  waters  of  ignorance,  foUy,  and  rashness ; 
to  cure  which,  the  only  remedy  and  antidote  is  the  salt  of 
true  learning,  the  bitter  wood  of  study,  painful  meditation, 
and  orderly  consideration.  I  do  not  mean  such  sWdy,  as 
armeth  wrangling  champions  for  clamorous  schools,  where 
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the  ability  of  subtile  disputing  to  and  firo,  is  more  prised 
than  the  retrieving  of  truth ;  but  such  as  filleth  the  mind 
with  solid  and  useful  notions,  and  doth  not  endanger  the 
swelling  it  up  with  windy  ranities.  Besides,  the  sweetest 
companion  and  entertainment  of  a*  well-tempered  mind  is 
to  converse  familiarly  with  the  naked  and  bewitching 
beauties  of  those  mifftresses,  those  verities  and  sciences, 
which  by  &ir  courting  of  them,  they  gain  and  enjoy ;  and 
every  day  bring  new  fresh  ones  to  their  seraglio,  where  the 
andentest  never  mw  old  or  stale.  Is  there  anything  so 
pleasing  or  so  profitable  as  this  P 

KiX  duldxiB  est,  bene  quam  mtmita  tenere 

Edita  doctriaa  SBpientum  tempk  ierena  ; 
Despioere  unde  quea»  alioa,  pnaaiiBque  viden 
Ersare,  atqae  viam  palaateifl  quanrere  vit». 

But  now,  if  we  consider  the  advantage  we  shall  have  in 
the  other  life  by  our  affection  to  sciences,  and  conversation 
with  them  in  this,  it  is  wonderful  great.  Indeed  that  affec- 
tion is  so^  necessary,  as  without  it  we  shall  enjoy  little 
contentment  in  all  the  knowledge  we  shall  then  be  replenished 
with :  for  every  one's  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  a  good  ia 
to  be  measured  by  his  precedent  desire  of  that  good,  and  by  the 
equality  of  the  taste  and  relish  of  him  that  feedeth  upon  it. 
We  should  therefore  prepare  and  make  our  taste  before- 
hand by  assuefaction  unto,  and  by  often  relishing  what  we 
shall  then  be  nourished  with,  lliat  Englishman  that  can 
drink  nothing  but  beer  or  ale,  would  be  ill  bestead,  were  he 
tcr  go  into  Spain  or  Italy,  where  nothing  but  wine  groweth ; 
whereas  a  well  experienced  gomfre^  that  can  criticise  upon 
the  several  tastes  of  liquors,  would  think  his  palate  in  Parsr 
disc,  among  those  delicious  nectars  (to  use  Ai^tine's  phrase 
upon  his  eating  of  a  lamprey).  Who  was  ever  deusfated 
with  tobacco  the  first  time  he  took  it  ?  and  who  could  wil- 
lingly be  without  it,  after  he  was  awhile  habituated  to  tibie 
use  of  it  ?  How  many  examples  are  there  dafly  of  young 
men  that  marrying  upon  their  fiither's  command,  not  tmx>u^h 
precedent  affections  of  their  own,  have  little  comfort  in 
worthy  and  handsome  wives,  that  others  would  passionately 
affect.  Archimedes  lost  his  liib,  for  being  so  ravished  witn 
the  delight  of  a  mathematical  demonstration;  that  he  could 
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not  of  a  sudden  recall  hi»  ecstasied  spirits  to  attend 
the  rude  soldier's  summons :  but  instead  of  him,  whose 
mind  had  been  always  fed  with  such  subtile .  diet, 
how  many  plain  country-gentlemen  doth  your  lord- 
ship and  I  know,  that  rate  the  knowledge  of  their 
husbandly  at  a  much  higher  pitch;  and  ore  extremely 
delighted  by  conversing  with  that ;  whereas  the  other  would 
be  most  tedious  and  importune  to  them  ?  We  may  then 
safely  conclude,  that  if  we  will  joy  in  the  knowledge  we  shall 
have  after  death,  we  must  in  our  lifetime  raise'within  our- 
selves earnest  affections  to  it,  oud  desires  of  it,  which  cannot 
be  barren  ones ;  but  wiQ  press  upon  us  to  gam  some  know- 
ledge by  way  of  advance  here ;  and  the  more  we  attain  unto^ 
the  more  we  shall  be  in  love  with  what  remaineth  behind. 
To  this  reason  tiien  adding  the  other,  how  knowledge  is  the 
surest  prop  and  guide  of  our  present  life ;  and  how  it  per- 
fecteth  a  man  in  that  which  constituteth  him  a  man,  hia 
reason ;  and  how  it  enableth  him  to  tread  boldly,  steadily^ 
constantly,  and  knowingly,  in  all  his  ways :  and  I  am  con- 
fident, all  men  that  shall  hear  the  case  thus  debated,  will 
join  with  me  in  making  it  a  suit  to  our  physician,  that  he 
will  keep  his  books  open,  and  continue  that  progrjess  he  hath 
so  happily  begun. 

But  I  Delieve  your  lordship  will  scarcely  join  with  him  in 
his  wish,  that  we  might  procreate  and  beget  children  with- 
out the  help  of  women,  or  without  any  conjunction  or  com- 
merce with  that  sweet  and  bewitching  sex.  (9)  Plato  taxeth 
his  fellow  philosopher  (though  otherwise  a  learned  tod  brave 
man)  for  not  sacnficin^  to  the  Graces,  those  gentle  female 
goddesses.  What  thii^eth  your  lordship  of  our  physician's 
bitter  censure  of  that  action,  which  Mahomet  maketh  the 
essence  of  his  paradise  ?  Indeed,  besides  those  his  unkind- 
nesses,  or  rather  frowardnesses,  at  that  tender-hearted  sex 
(which  must  needs  take  it  ill  at  his  hands),  methinketh  he 
setteth  marri^e  at  too  low  a  rate,  which  is  assuredly  the 
highest  and  divinest  link  of  humane  society.  And  where  he 
speaketh  of  Cupid,  and  of  beauty,  it  is  in  such  a  praiie,  as 
putteth  me  in  mind  of  the  learned  Ghreek  reader  in  Cam- 
bridge, his  courting  of  his  mistress  out  of  Stephens  his 
Thesaurus. 

My  next  observation  upon  his  discourse  draweth  me  to 
2  I  2 
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a  logical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  an  exact  eyllo- 
gisin :  which  kind  of  reflection,  though  it  use  to  open  the 
door  in  the  course  of  learning  and  study ;  yet  it  ^nll  neap 
shut  it  in  my  discourse,  which  my  following  the  thread  that 
my  author  spinneth,  assigneth  to  this  place.  If  he  had  well 
and  thoroughly  considered  all  that  is  required  to  that  strict 
way  of  managing  our  reason,  he  would  not  have  censured 
Aristotle  for  condemning  the  fourth  figure,  out  of  no  other 
motive,  but  because  it  was  not  consonant  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples ;  (9)  that  it  would  not  fit  with  the  foundations  himself 
had  laid ;  though  it  do  with  reason  (saith  he)  and  be  con- 
sonant to  that,  which  indeed  it  doth  not,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  circumstances.  In  a  perfect  syllogism,  the  predicate 
must  be  identified  with  the  subject,  and  each  extreme  with 
the  middle  term,  and  so,  consequently,  all  three  with  one 
another.  But  in  Galen's  fourth  ngpre,  the  case  may  so  &11 
out,  as  these  rules  will  not  be  current  there. 

As  for  the  good  and  excellency  that  he  considereth  in 
the  worst  things,  and  how  far  from  solitude  any  man  ia  in 
a  wilderness  ;  (10)  these  are  (in  his  discourse)  but  equivocal 
considerations  of  good,  and  of  loneliness.  Nor  are  they 
any  ways  pertinent  to  the  morality  of  that  part,  where  he 
treateth  of  them. 

I  have  much  ado  to  believe,  what  he  speaketh  confi- 
dently, (11)  that  he  is  more  beholding  to  Morpheus,  for 
learned  and  rational,  as  well  as  pleasing,  dreams,  than  to 
Mercury  for  smart  and  facetious  conceptions ;  whom  Saturn 
(it  seemeth  by  his  relation)  hath  looked  asquint  upon  in  his 
geniture. 

In  his  concluding  prayer,  (14)  wherein  he  summeth  up  all 
he  wisheth,  methinketh  his  arrow  is  not  winged  with  that 
fire,  which  I  should  have  expected  from  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion :  for  it  is  not  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  the  bridling 
up  of  one's  afiections,  that  expresseth  the  highest  delight- 
fulness  and  happiest  state  of  a  perfect  Chnstian.  It  is 
love  only  that  can  give  us  heaven  upon  efurth,  as  well  as  in 
heaven ;  and  bringeth  us  thither  too :  so  that  the  Tuscan 
Virgil  had  reason  to  say, 


—In  alte  dolc^zze 

Non  si  puo  gloir,  ee  non  amjuido. 
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And  this  love  must  be  employed  u^on  the  noblest  and 
highest  object,  not  terminated  in  our  finends.  But  of  this 
transcendent  and  divine  part  of  charity,  that  looketh 
directly  and  immediately  upon  Qod  himself;  and  that  is 
the  intrinsical  form,  the  utmost  perfection,  the  scope  and 
final  period  of  true  religion  (this  gentleman's  intended 
theme,  as  I  conceive),  I  have  no  occasion  to  speak  any 
thing,  since  my  author  doth  but  transiently  mention  it ;  and 
that  too,  in  such  a  phrase  as  ordinary  catechisms  speak  of  it 
to  vulgar  capacities. 

Thus,  my  lord,  having  run  through  the  book  (God  knows 
how  slightly,  upon  so  great  a  sudden)  which  your  lordship 
commanded  me  to  give  you  an  account  of,  there  remaineth 
yet  a  weightier  task  upon  me  to  perform ;  which  is,  to 
excuse  myself  of  presumption  for  daring  to  consider  any 
moles  in  that  face,  which  you  had  marked  for  a  beauly. 
But  who  shall  weU  consider  my  manner  of  proceeding  in 
these  remarks,  will  free  me  from  that  censure.  I  offer  not 
at  judging  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  this  discourse : 
those  are  fit  inquiries  for  your  lordship's  court  of  highest 
appeal :  in  my  inferior  one,  I  meddle  only  with  little  knotty 
pieces  of  particular  sciences  (MoHna  apis  ingtar,  operosa 
parvus  earmina  Jingo),  in  which  it  were  peradventure  a  fault 
for  your  lordsblp  to  be  too  well  versed ;  your  employments 
are  of  a  higher  and  nobler  strain,  and  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  millions  of  men : 

Ta  regere  imperio  populos  (Sackinlle)  memento 
(H»  tibi  erunt  artes)  padsque  imponere  morem. 

Such  little  studies  as  these  belong  onlv  to  those  persons 
that  are  low  in  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  commonwealth, 
low  in  their  conceptions,  and  low  in  a  languishing  and 
rusting  leisure,  such  an  one  as  Virgil  calleth  ignobile  otium, 
and  such  an  one  as  I  am  now  dulled  withal.  If  Alexander 
or  Caesar  should  have  commended  a  tract  of  land,  as  fit  to 
fight  a  battle  in  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  or  to  build  a 
city  u^on,  to  be  the  magazine  and  staple  of  all  the  adjacent 
countries ;  no  body  could  justly  condemn  that  husbandman, 
who,  according  to  his  own  narrow  art  and  rules,  should 
censure  the  plains  of  Arbela,  or  Pharsalia,  for  being  in  some 
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places  steril ;  or  the  meadowB  about  Alfizandria,  for  being 
Bomertimes  subject  to  be  OYerflown ;  or  <x>uld  tax  amght  be 
9hould  saj  in  that  kind  for  a  contradiction  unto  the  other's 
commendations  of  those  places^  whieh  are  built  upon  higher 
and  httg^r  piinoiples. 

So,  mj  lord,  I  am  confident  I  shall  not  be  reporoached  of 
unmannerlineas  tar  putting  in  a  demujver  unto  a  few  littie 
particularities  in  tint  noUe  discourse,  which  your  lordship 
gave  a  general  applause  unto ;  and  by  doing  so,  Ihaye  given 
jour  lordship  the  best  account  I  can  of  myaelf^  aa  well  a« 
of  your  commands.  You  hereby  see  what  my  ^iterfcainments 
are,  and  how  I  play  away  my  time, 

PoBSET  dnm.mafiiius  ad  altom 

Fulminat  Oxooium  beuo,  victorque  Tolentes 
Per  populoB  dat  jura;  yiarnqne  affectat  Oljmpo. 

May  your  counsels  there  be  happy  and  successful  ones,  to 
bring  about  that  peace,  which  if  we  be  not  quiokly  bleraed 
withal,  a  general  ruin  threateneth  ike  whole  kingdom. 
'  From  Winchester-House,  the  22nd  (I  think  I  maj  aaj 
the  23rd,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  morning,  and  I  thank  it  is  day) 
of  Decemb^,  1642. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 

And  obedient  Servant, 

EIbitelm  Dtost. 


POSTSCBIPT. 

Mr  Lonn, — Lookiko  over  these  loose  papers  to  point 
them,  I  perceive  I  have  forgotten  what  I  promised  in  the 
eighth  sheet,  to  touch  in  a  word  concerning  grace :  I  do 
not  conceive  it  to  be  a  quality  infused  by  G^  Almighty 
into  a  soul. 

Such  kind  of  discoursing  satisfieth  me  no  more  in  divinity, 
than  in  philosophy.  I  take  it  to  be  the  whole  complex  of 
such  real  motives  (as  a  solid  account  may  be  given  otthem) 
that  incline  a  man  to  virtue  and  piety ;  and  are  set  on  foot 
by  God's  particular  grace  and  favour,  to  bring  that  work  to 
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pass.  ^  As^  for  example :  to  a  man  plnnged  in  sensualitj, 
some  great  misfortune  happeneth,  that  mouldeth  his  heart 
to  a  tenderness,  and  inclineth  him  to  much  thoughtfulness : 
in  this  temper,  he  meeteth  with  a  book  or  preacher,  that  re- 
presenteth  lively  to  him  the  danger  of  his  own  condition ; 
and  giveth  him  hopes  of  greater  contentment  in  other 
objecto,  afber  he  shall  have  ti^en  leave  of  his  former  beloved 
sins.  This  be^etteth  further  conversation  with  prudent  and 
pious  men,  and  experienced  physicians,  in  curing  the  soul's 
maladies;  whereby  he  is  at  last  perfectly  converted,  and 
settled  in  a  course  of  solid  virtue  and  piety. 

Now,  these  accidents  of  his  misfortune, — the  gentleness 
and  softness  of  his  nature,  his  falling  upon  a  good  book, 
his  encoimtering  with  a  pathetick  preacher,  the  unpre- 
meditated chance  that  brought  him  to  hear  his  sermon, 
his  meeting  with  other  ^o^hy  men,  and  the  whole  con- 
catenation of  aU  the  inteorvening  accidents,  to  work  this 
good  effect  in  him,  and  that  were  ranged  and  disposed  from 
all  eternity,  by  GK>d*s  particular  goodness  and  providence 
for  his  salvation,  and  without  wHch  he  had  inevitably  been 
damned, — ^this  chain  of  causes,  ordered  by  God  to  produce 
this  eifect,  I  understand  to  be  grace. 


EliTD  OP  BELIOIO  MEDICI,  ETC. 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


Iir  «miigiiif  ike  present  edition,  I  hsre  endeaTonred  to  |Hre- 
flerre  l^e  <mer  in  which  tiie  serenJ  worlu  were  first  jmbHshed ; 
and  at  the  aame  time  to  bring  together,  aa  far  aa  posnble,  similar 
aabjects.  To  seeoie  these  opjects,  I  hare  plaeed  the  HydArio- 
tapkia  between  Ihe  Garden  of  Oyinu  and  the  Brtnnpion  Urns  ; 
diongh  in  the  first  edition  of  Hie  two  f<»rmer  pieces,  the  anthcv 
placed  the  Garden  of  Cyrus  last.  That  edition  was  published 
m  1668,  in  small*  8ro. 

The  Second  edition  is  ihat  which  appeared  with  the  Fourth 
edition  of  Pseododozia,  wider  tiie  direotiuMi  of  its  anther ;  who 
has  {H^efixed  to  iSae  Tolume  two  pages  of  ''  Marginal  lUustra- 
tions  omitted,  or  to  be  added  to  t&  Discourses  of  Um-'hurial, 
and  of  the  Garden  if  Cyrus.*' 

The  Third  edition,  m  doable  oolnmns,  was  printed  with  the 
aixth  of  Religio  Medici,  as  an  addition  to  ^he  third  (erroneooaly 
oalled  the  fourth)  ef  Fsendodoxia,  in  folio. 

The  Fonrth  edition  of  the  two  lE^oonrses  was  printed  with 
the  fifth  of  Bsendodoxia,  in  1669.  But,  most  absurdly,  the 
**  Marg;inal  lUnstrations,"  &c.,  instead  of  bemg  incorporated  in 
the  edition,  are  reprinted  as  a  table^  and  not  e^en  Hie  pages  altered 
to  suit  the  edition  I 

The  (Fifth)  edition  was  publidied  by  Abp.  T^niaon,  with  the 
« Works  ••  in  fdfio,  1686. 

In  1786,  Curl  reprinted  (in  an  8n>.  tract  of  60  paces,  with 
6  pp.  of  Epistles,  <xe.),  the  Hydnotaphia,  Braanpton  Urns,  and 
the  ninth  of  the  MisceDaay  Tracts,  **  Qf  Artificial  Hills,  ^^c," 
followed  by  the  three  firat  chapters  only  (unless  my  copy  is  im- 
perfect) or  the  Oarden  of  Cyrus— in  40  pages— with  o  irp.  of 
Title  and  Epistle  Dedicatory.  This  is  called  the  Fourth  eattion, 
but  is  in  fact  the  Sixth. 

The  First  edition  of  the  aeeomt  of  the  Brampton  Urns  was 
published  with  liie  Peethumous  Works,  in  1712 ;  the  Second  by 
Ouil  (as  just  mentioned)  in  1786. 

I  have  not  met  wiUi  any  MS.  oopy  either  of  Hydriotaphia 
or  ike  Garden  of  Cyrus,  though  many  passages  occur  in  M88, 
Sioam.  1847,  1848,  and  in  1882-^hich  were  CTidently  written 
for  these  discourses. 

Of  the  Brampton  Urns  Ihaive  met  wiCh  three  oopies,  differing 
from  each  other  and  mocexw  less  complete,  in  the  Bntish  Museum 
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and  Bodleian  libraries,  namely,  Bbit.  Mus.  MS.  Sloan.'  No. 
1862,  p.  2^;  No.  1869,  p.  60 ;— and  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS.  Baielin*. 
391 ; — from  the  first  of  which  CarFs  edition  was  (incorrectlj) 
printed,  and  with  all  of  which  it  haa,  in  the  present  edition,  been 
carefully  collated. 

I  haye  modernized  the  spelling,  and  endeavonred  to  improve 
the  pointing  of  the  Garden  of  Cyms  and  JEfydriotapkiat  as  of  all 
Browne's  ouier  works ;  but  tne  phraaeoloffy  (as  characteriatick  of 
the  writer),  I  have  not  thought  it  right  Except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, and  those  acknowledged),  to  touch.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  even  denied  myself  the  adoption  of  several  improyements 
introduced  by  my  mend  Mr.  Crossley,  in  the  Hydriotaphia, 
published  in  his  neat  little  selection  of  Browne's  Tracts,  Edin- 
burgh, 1822. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  respecting  the  notes  attached  to  this 
edition.  If  eaij  one  object  that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Power  to  8ir 
Thomas,  with  his  reply,  ou^ht  to  have  appeared  among  the  Cor- 
respondence, insteaa  of  h&nat  thrown  mto  the  form  of  notes* 
my  defence  is,  that,  though  formally  "  Correspondence,"  they 
are  mbsta/ntially  "  I^otes  and  Illustrations,"  and  those  of  the 
most  interesting  kind.  Dr.  Power's  letter  is  the  work  of  an  en- 
thusiastick  lover  of  the  mysteries  of  natural  science ;  and  Sir 
Thomas's  reply  places  him  in  the  new  light  of  his  own  commen* 
tator.  The  Garden  of  Cyrue  has,  by  general  consent,  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fanciful  of  his  works.  The  most 
eminent  even  of  his  admirers  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  sport  of 
the  imagination, "  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  he  considers  eveiy 
production  of  art  and  nature,  in  which  he  could  find  any  decue* 
eation  or  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  and,  as  a  man 
once  resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries,  seldom  searches  long  in 
vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost  every  thing;" — 
''  quincunxes,"  as  Coleridge  says,  "  in  heaven  above,  quincunxes 
in  earth  below,  quincunxes  in  the  mind  of  man,  quincunxes  in 
tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,  in  every 
thing."*  The  increased  attention,  however,  whidi  modem 
naturalists  have  paid  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  numbers  in  the 
distribution  of  nature,  and  Mr.  Macleay's  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful advocacy  of  a  quinaby  ABBAvaxMBNT  would  naturally 
lead  an  admirer  of  Browne  to  look  at  tlus  work  in  a  higher  point 
of  view  than  as  a  mereieu  d^ esprit.  How  far,  in  short,  has  he 
.  anticipated  in  this  work — as  he  certainly  must  be  allowed  to 
have  aone  in  the  Pseudodoada, — ^those  who  have  conducted  their 
inquiries  in  the  midst  of  incomparably  greater  light  and  know- 
ledge, and  with''the  advantage  or  an  immensely  increased  accu- 
mulation of  facts  and  observations  of  every  kind  P 

*  See  Blachtoood's  Edinburgh  Magadne,  vol.  vii.  169. 
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TO  MT  WOBTHY  AND  HONOURED  FBTEND 

NICHOLAS  BACON,  of  GILUNGHAM,  ESQUIEE.' 

Had  I  not  observed  that  purblind*  men  have  discoursed 
well  of  sight,  and  some  without  issue,  t  excellently  of  gene- 
ration ;  I,  that  was  never  master  of  any  considerable  garden, 
had  not  attempted  this  suWect.  But  the  earth  is  the  garden 
of  nature,  and  each  fruitful  country  a  paradise.  Dioscorides 
made  most  of  his  observations  in  his  march  about  with 
Antonius ;  and  Theophrastus  raised  his  generalities  chiefly 
from  the  field. 

Besides,  we  write  no  herbal,  nor  can  this  volume  deceive 
you,  who  have  handled  the  massiestj  thereof:  who  know 

*  Plempius,  Cabens,  &c.  t  Dr.  Harvey. 

t  Bealeri  Hf/rtiu  Fystetensis. 

*  NicJiolaa  Bacon,  of  OUlingham,  Esq.]  Created  a  baronet,  Feb.  7, 
1661,  by  Charles  II.  His  iather  was  the  sixth  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  was  created  premier  baronet  of  England,  May  22,  1611, 
by  James  I.,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  keeper  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  half-brother  of  Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  the  lord  keeper's 
youngest  son  by  a  second  marriage. 

This  gentleman  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  patron  of  learning ; 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  Browne,  several  of  whose  Miscellany 
TfacU  were  addressed  to  him :  as  we  are  informed  by  Evelyn. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  having  published  a  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Lu8hington*s,  which  had  come  into  hi&  hands  in  MS.  from  the 
author^  entitled.  Logica  Analytica,  de  Principiis,  MegviU^  et  Uint 
JtcUionis  rectcRf  lib.  8.  Lond.  1650,  8vo.  ;  and  gave  this  as  his 
motive : — "  Propter  opens  perfedionem,  in  quo  nihil  dictum,  qmd  non 
stoHm  probfUum  est,  vd  a  principits,  ^mo  el  per  se  notis,  vel  a  proposi- 
tionibus  inde  demonstratis :  deinde  eUam  propter  ^ut  usum,  velfructum 
eximiam, — Wood's  Athena,  by  Bliss,  iii.  580.  He  died  in  his  4Srd  year 
in  1666,  leaving  two  sons.  Sir  Edmund  and  Sir  Richard,  who  both  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Gillingham  baronetcy ;  but,  both  dying  «.  p,,  it  became 
extinct. 
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that  three  folios*  are  yet  too  little,  and  how  new  herbals  fly 
from  America  upon  us:  from  perseyering  enquirers,  and 
holdf  in  those  singularities,  we  expect  such  descriptions. 
Wherein  England^  is  now  so  exact,  that  it  yields  not  to 
other  countries. 

We  pretend  not  to  multiply  vegetable  divisions  by  quin- 
cuncial  and  reticulate  plants;  or  erect  a  new  ^hytology. 
The  field  of  knowledge  hath  been  so  traced,  it  is  hard  to 
spring  any  thing  new.  Of  old  things  we  write  something 
new,  if  truth  may  receive  addition,  or  envy  will  have  any 
thing  new ;  unce  the  ancients  knew  the  late  anatomical  dia- 
coveries,  and  Hippocrates  the  circulation. 

You  have  been  so  long  out  of  trite  learning,  that  *tis  hard 
to  find  a  subject  proper  for  you ;  $aad  ifjou  mive  met  with  a 
sheet  upon  this,  we  have  missed  our  intention.  In  this 
multipbcity  of  writing,  by  and  barren  themes  are  best  fitted 
for  invention ;  subjects  so  often  discoursed  confine  the  ima> 
gination,  and  fix  our  conceptiona  unto  the  notions  of  fore* 
writers.  Besides,  such  cuscourses  allow  excursions,  and 
veniallv  admit  of  collateral  truths,  though  at  some  distance 
from  their  principals.  Wherein  if  we  sometimes  take  wide 
liberty,  we  are  not  single,  but  err  by  great  example.  § 

He  that  will  illustrate  the  excellency  of  this  order,  may 
easily  fiiil  upon  so  spruce  a  subject,  wherein  we  have  not 
affi*ighted  the  common  reader  witn  an^  other  diagrams,  than 
of  itself ;  and  have  mdustrioudy  dedined  illustrations  from 
rare  and  unknown  plants. 

Your  discerning  jud^ent,  so  weU  acquainted  with  that 
study,  will  expect  herein  no  mathematical  truths,  as  well 
understanding  DOW  few  generalities  and  lTfimt(u\\  there  are 
in  nature;   how  Scaliger  hath  found  exceptions  in  most 

*  Bmikmi  Tkeatrtm  BtOamevm, 

t  My  worthy  fiiend  M.  Qoodier,  aa  ancient  u&d  learned  botanist, 
t  As  in  London  and  diyers  parte,  whereof  we  mention  none,  lest  we 
seem  to  omit  any. 
§  Htppocnua  de  tuperfcOationef  de  dentUhne, 
II  Rules  without  exceptions.' 


'  rule»  wUktmt  exc^ptiotu.]  This  is,  no  doubt,  sn  alltuio!!  to  the  weU 
known  and  inTariable  rule  in  proaody, — **  Postnmo,  U  JImta  prodn- 
cantor  omUa,"-^<A  which  Bvowne  here  (moat  eharacteriBtieally)  avaik 
himself  in  a  proverbial  e 
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tmiyemlB  of  Ariatotte  and  Theophittstus ;  how  b<rtaiiical 
maxims  must  have  fair  allowance,  and  are  toleraUjr  current, 
if  not  intoleraMj  orer-bfllanGed  by  exceptions.  ^ 

You  have  wisely  ordered  your  regetable  delightft,  beyond 
the  reach  of  exception.  TheTn^s  who  passed  their  dim  in 
gardens  here,  will  have  also  gardens  hereafter,  and  delignting 
in  flowers  on  earth,  must  hare  lilies  and  roses  in  heaven. 
In  garden  delights  'tis  not  eas^  to  hold  a  mediocrity ;  that 
insinuating  pleasure  is  seldom  without  some  extremify.  The 
ancients  yenially  delighted  in  flourishing  gardens;  many 
were  florists  that  knew  not  the  true  use  of  a  flower ;  and  in 
Pliny's  days  none  had  directly  treated  of  that  subject.  Some 
commendably  aiFected  plantations  of  renomous  regetables, 
some  confined  their  delights  unto  sin^  plants,  and  Cato 
seemed  to  dote  upon  cabbage ;  while  i£e  ingenuous  delight 
of  tulipists,  stanos  saluted  with  hard  language,  even  by  their 
own  professors.* 

That  in  this  garden  discourse,  we  range  into  extraneous 
things,  and  many  parts  of  art  and  nature,  we  follow  herein 
the  example  of  old  and  new  plantations,  wherein  noble 
spirits  contented  not  themselves  with  trees,  but  by  the 
attendance  of  aviaries,  fish-ponds,  and  all  variety  of  animals 
they  made  their  gardens  the  epitome  of  the  earth,  and  some 
resemblance  of  the  secular  shows  of  old. 

That  we  conjoin  these  parts  of  different  subjects,  or  that 
this  should  succeed  the  other,^  yoiiir  judgment  will  admit 
without  impute  of  incongruity ;  since  the  delightful  worid 
comes  after  death,  and  paradise  succeeds  the  grave.  Since  the 
verdant  state  of  things  is  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection,  and 
to  flourish  in  the  state  of  glory,  we  must  first  be  sown  in 
corruption : — ^besides  the  ancient  practice  of  noble  persons, 
to  conclude  in  garden-graves,  and  urns  themselves  of  old  to 
be  wrapt  up  with  flowers  and  garlands. 

Nuliwm  sine  venia  placuisse  eloquium,  is  more  sensibly 
understood  by  writers,  than  by  readers ;  nor  well  appre- 
hended by  either,  till  works  have  hanged  out  like  Apelles  his 

*  "  TulitHHMmia  ;**  Narrmcrwiid,  Lamtniberg.  Pet.  M<mdiu8  in 
Hb.  Belg. 

^  or  ^kU  this  diould  succeed  the  other. "^  In  the  present  edition  thiff 
Older  is  reversed ;  the  reason  for  which  is  stated  in  the  prefiMse. 
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picturef ;  wherein  even  common  ejes  will  find  something  for 
emendation. 

To  wish  all  readers  of  jour  abilities,  were  unreasonaUy  to 
multiply  the  number  of  scholars  beyond  the  temper  of  these 
times.  But  unto  this  ill-judging  age,  we  charitably  desire  a 
portion  of  your  equity,  judgment,  candour,  and  ingenuity ; 
wherein  you  are  so  rich,  as  not  to  lose  by  diffusion.     And 

'  being  a  flourishing  branch  of  that  noble  family,*  unto  whom 
we  owe  so  much  observance,  you  are  not  new  set,  but  long 
rooted  in  such  perfection ;  whereof  having  had  so  lasting 
confirmation  in  your  worthy  conversation,  constant  amity, 
and  expression ;  and  knowing  you  a  serious  student  in  the 

.  highest  arcana  of  nature ;  with  much  excuse  we  bring  these 
low  delights,  and  poor  maniples  to  your  treasure. 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

Thomas  Browne. 
Norwich,  May  IH. 

*  Of  the  moflt  worthy  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  prime  baronet,  my  true 
and  noble  friend.^ 


*  This  was  the  fonrth  (premier)  baronet,  grandson  of  Sir  Robert,  the 
third  baronet,  whose  younger  brother  Nicholas  (6th  son  of  the  first 
baronet)  was  the  fiither  of  Nicholas  (afterwards  Sir  Nicholas,  Bart,  of 
Gillingham),  to  whom  the  present  letter  was  addressed  ;  and  who  thus 
was  &nBt  cousin  to  Sir  Edmund's  &ther.  Ultimately  the  line  of  Sir 
Robert,  the  third  baronet,  fiiiled ;  and  the  premier  baronetcy  passed  into 
that  of  his  brother  Sir  Butts  Bacon,  of  Mildenhall,  created  a  baronet, 
29th  of  July,  1627,  in  the  person  of  whose  descendant  Sir  Richard,  in 
1755,  were  united  the  Redgraye  (or  premier)  baronetcy  of  1611,  and 
Mildenhall  of  1627. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

That  Yulcan  gave  arrows  unto  Apollo  and  Diana  the 
fourth  day  after  their  nativities,  according  to  Gentile  theo- 
logy,^ may  pass  for  no  blind  apprehension  of  the  creation  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  work  of  the  fourth  day :  when  the 
diffused  light  contracted  into  orbs,  and  shooting  rays  of  those 
luminaries.  Plainer  descriptions  there  are  firom  Pagan  pens, 
of  the  creatures  of  the  fourth  day.  While  the  divine  philo- 
sopher* unhappily  omitteth  the  noblest  part  of  the  third, 
4md  Ovid  (whom  many  conceive  to  have  borrowed  his  de- 
scriptionfrom Moses), coldly  deserting  the  remarkable  account 
of  the  text,  in  three  words  t  describeth  this  work  of  the  third 
day, — ^the  vegetable  creation,  and  first  ornamental  scene  of 
nature, — the  primitive  food  of  animals,  and  first  story  of 
physick  in  dietetical  conservation. 

For  though  physick  may  plead  high,  firom  that  medical  act 
'of  Gk>d,  in  casting  so  deep  a  sleep  upon  our  first  parent,  and 
chirurgeiy  J  find  its  whole  art,  in  that  one  passage  concerning 
the  rib  of  Adam ;  yet  is  there  no  rivality  with  garden  contri- 
vance and  herbary ;  for  if  Paradise  were  planted  the  third 
day  of  the  creation,  as  wiser  divinity  concludeth,  the  nativity* 
thereof  was  too  early  for  horoscopy :  gardens  were  before 
gardeners,  and  but  some  hours  after  the  earth. 

Of  deeper  doubt  is  its  topography  and  local  designation ; 
yet  being  the  primitive  garden,  and  without  muchcontro* 

*  PUUo  in  Timao.  f  Fronde  tegi  silvas. 

t  SiaipeaiQ,  in  opening  the  flesh ;  l^aipitng^  in  taking  out  the  rib  ; 
ffvvOsfftc,  in  closing  up  the  part  again. 

■  That  Vfdcan  gave  arrwoty  Ac]     StoHw,  Theb.  i.  563 ;  SoraL  Od. 
i.  16,  6 ;  PropeH,  u.  81, 16 ;  Zttcrrf.  i.  740  j  Ok.  Div,  i.  86. 
TOL,  II.  2  K 
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Tersy*  seated  in  the  east,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  first 
curiosity,  and  cultivation  of  plants,  most  flourished  in  those 
quarters.  And  since  the  ark  of  Noah  first  touched  upon 
some  mountains  of  Armenia,  the  planting  art  arose  again  in 
the  east,  and  found  its  revolution  not  &r  from  the  place  of 
its  nativity,  about  the  plains  of  those  regions.  And  if  Zoro- 
aster were  either  Cham,  Chus,  or*  Mizraim,  thejr  were  early 
proficients  therein,  who  left,  as  Pliny  delivereth,  a  work  of 
agriculture. 

However,  the  account  of  the  pensile  or  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon,  if  made  by  Semiramis,  the  third  or  fourth  from 
Nimrod,  is  of  no  edeoder  antiquity ;  which  being  not  framed 
upon  ordinary  level  of  ground,  but  raised  upon  pillars,  ad- 
mitting uader-pafisages,  we  caimot  accept  aa  the  first  Baby- 
lonian gardens, — ^but  a  more  eminexiii  proffreaa  and  advance- 
ment in  that  art  than  any  that  w^it  betore  it;  somewhat 
answering  or  hinting  the  old  opinion  concerning  Paradise 
itself,  wim  many  conceptions  elevated  above  the  pbine  of  the 
earth.^ 

Nebuchodonosor  (whom  some  will  have  to  be  the  &moua 
Syrian  ling  of  Diodorus)  beautifully  repaired  that  city,  and 
so  magnificently  built  his  hanging  garo&Bs,t  that  &(Hn  sne- 

*  For  some  l&ere  tm  ftom  tbe  aiobigaity  of  the  word  Mikedtah,  wh»^ 
iher  ub  Orimie,  or  ttjmncij^. 

t  Joaephus. 

•  m^  ime  cm€^ikm  OewUed,.  Jke.]  In  MS.  SicoAK.  1847, 1  find 
the  foUowtng  pamsge,  evidently  intendeii  fot  thii  work,  vrtiieh  many  be 
introduced  here  : — "We  are  unwifling  to  diminiiih  or  loose  the  credit 
of  Paradise,  or  only  pass  it  over  with  fthe  Hebrew  woTd  for]  Echn, 
thouffh  the  Greek  be  of  a  later  name.  In  this  excepted,  we  know  not 
whe&er  the  aneient  gardens  do  eqnal  those  of  late  times,  or  those  at 
present  in  Earope.  Of  tflie  gardens  of  Hesperide^we  know  notinsff 
sinffokr,  but  some  golden  apples.  Of  Aleiuous  his  garden^  we  read 
nouing  beyond  fifns,  i4>ples,  fOid  olives  ;  if  we  allow  it  to  be  any  more 
than  a  fiction  of  Burner,  unhwpily  placed  in  CorAi,  where  the  sterilitj 
of  the  soil  makes  men  believe  there  was  no  sueh  thing  at  all.  Hie  ^- 
dens  ef  Adonis  were  so  empty  thai  thi^aflbvded  pimrerbial  expressten^ 
and  the  principal  part  thereof  was  empty  spaces,  with  herbs  and  flowers 
in  pots.  I  thhak  we  litde  understand  the  pensile  gardens  of  Seniiramis» 
which  made  one  of  the  wonders  of  it  [Babylon],  'V^rein  probably  the 
structure  exceeded  the  plants  contained  in  them^  The  exoellency  thereof 
was  probably  in  the  trees,  and  if  the  desoension  of  the  roots  be  equal 
to  the  height  of  trees^  it  was  not  [absurd]  of  Streberas  to  think  tlie 
pillars  were  hollow  that  ^e  foots  might  shoot  inM  them." 
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cceding  writers  he  had  the  honour  of  the  first.  From  whence 
oyerlooking  Babylon,  and  all  the  re^on  about  it,  he  found 
no  circumscription  to  the  eye  of  his  ambition;  till  oyer- 
delighted  withthebrayery  of  this  Paradise,  in  hss  melancholy 
metamorphosis  he  found  the  folly  of  that  delight,  and  a 
proper  punishment  in  the  contrary  habitation— in  wild  plan-* 
tations  and  wanderings  of  the  fields. 

The  Persian  gallants,  who  destroyed  this  monarchy,  main- 
tained their  botanical  brayery.  Unto  whom  we  owe  the  yery 
name  of  Paradise,  wherewith  we  meet  not  in  Scripture  before 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  conceiyed  originally  Persian.  The 
word  for  that  disputed  garden  expressmg,  in  the  Hebrew,  no 
more  than  a  field  enelosed,  which  from  me  same  root  is  con-' 
tent  to  deriye  a  saarden  and  a  bttckler. 

Cyrus  the  Elder,  brought  up  in  wodds  and  mountains,^ 
when  time  and  power  eiubled,  pursued  the  dictate  of  him 
education,  and  brought  the  treasures  of  the  field  into  rule 
and  circumscription.  So  nobly  beautifying  the  hanging^ 
gardens  of  Baoylon,  that  he  was  also  thought  to  be  tiie^ 
author  thereof. 

Ahasuerus  (whom  many  oonceiye  to  hare  been  Artazerretf 
Longimanus),  in  the  country  and  dty  of  flowers,*  and  in 
an  open  garden,  entertained  his  princes  and  people,  while* 
Yashti  more  modestly  treated  the  ladies  withm  the  palace 
thereof. 

But  if,  as  somie  opinioir^t  King  Ahasuerus  were  Arta- 
zenes  Mnemon,  that  fi)and  a  life  and  reign  answerable  unto> 
his  great  memory,  our  magnified  Gyrus  was  'hi»  second 
brother,  who  gave  the  oceasion  of  that  memorable  work,  and 
almost  miraculous  retreat  of  Xenophon.  A  person  of  high 
spirit  and  honour,  naiturally  a  king,  though  fatally  preryenlid 
by  the  harmless  chance  of  post-geniture ;  not  only  a  lord  of 
gardens,  but  a  manuai  planter  tiiereof,  disposing  his  trees,, 
Bke  his  armies,  in  regular  ordination.  So  that  while  old 
Laertes  hath  found  a  name  in  Homer  for  pruning  hedges,  and 
clearing  away  thorns  and  briars ;  while  Einc;  Attains  lirea* 
for  his  poisonous  plantatioiis  of  aconite^  henbane,  heUebore, 

*  Su^an  in  Sunana.         f  Plutarch,  in  (he  Life  of  ArUtxerxes, 

'  Cyrus  the  elder,  d:c.]  Alluding  to  his  haying  been  brought  up  by 
the  shepherd  of  Astyages,  his  grand&ther. 

2k2 
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and  plants  hardly  admitted  within  the  walls  of  Paradise ; 
while  many  of  the  ancients  do  poorly  live  in  the  single  names 
of  vegetables ;  all  stories  do  look  upon  Cyrus  as  the  splendid 
and  regular  planter. 

According  whereto  Xenophon*  describeth  his  gallant 
plantation  ai^  Sardis,  thus  rendered  by  Strebeos.  '^  Arhores 
pari  intervallo  sitas^  rectos  ordines,  et  omnia  perpulehre  in 
guincuncem  directa^  Which  we  shall  take  for  granted  as 
being  accordingly  rendered  by  the  most  elegant  of  the 
Latins,t  and  by  no  made  term,  but  in  use  before  by  Yarro. 
That  is,  the  rows  and  orders  so  handsomely  disposed,  or  five 
trees  so  set  together,  tiiat  a  res^ular  angulmty,  and  thorough 
prospect,  was  lefb  on  every  side.  Owing  this  name  not  omy 
unto  the  quintuj^le  number  of  trees,  but  the  figure  declaring 
that  number,  which  being  double  at  the  angle,  makes  up  the 
JjetterX,  that  is,  the  emphatical  decussation,  or  fundamental 
figure. 

Now  though,  in  some  ancient  and  modem  practice,  the 
area,  or  decussated  plot  might  be  a  perfect  square,  answer- 
able to  a  Tuscan  pedestal,  and  the  quinquemio  or  cinque 
point  of  a  dye,  wherein  by  diagonal  lines  the  intersection  was 
rectangular;  accommodable  unto  plantations  of  large  growing 
trees,  and  we  must  not  deny  ourselves  the  advantage  of  this 
order ;  yet  shall  we  chiefly  insist  upon  that  of  Curtius  and 
Porta,  J  in  their  brief  description  hereof.  "Wherein  the 
decussis  is  made  within  in  a  longilateral  square,  with  oppo- 
site angles,  acute  and  obtuse  at  the  intersection,  and  so  upon 
progression  making  a  rhombus  or  lozenge  figuration,  which 
aeemeth  very  agreeable  unto  the  original  figure.  Answer- 
able whereunto  we  observe  the  decussated  characters  in  many 
consulaiy  coins,  and  even  in  those  of  Constantine  and  his 
Aons,  which  pretend  their  pattern  in  the  sky ;  the  crucige- 
rous  ensign  carried  this  figure,  not  transversely  or  rectangu- 
larly intersected,  but  in  a  decussation,  after  the  form  of  an 
Andrean  or  Burgundian  cross,  which  answereth  this  de- 
scnption. 

Where  by  the  way  we  shall  decline  the  old  theme,  so 
traced  by  antiquity,  of    crosses  and  crucifixion;  whereof 

*  In  (Economico.  f  Cicero  in  Oat.  Major, 

t  Benedict.  Curticm  de  ffma,  Bapt,  PaHo  in  villa. 
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some  being  right,  and  of  one  single  piece  without  transver- 
sion  or  transom,  do  little  advantage  our  subject.  Nor  shall 
we  take  in  the  mystical  Tau,  or  the  cross  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  which  having  in  some  descriptions  an  Umpedon 
or  crossing  footstay,  made  not  one  single  transversion. 
And  since  the  learned  Lipsius  hath  made  some  doubt  even 
of  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  since  some  mart jrological  his- 
tories deliver  his  death  by  the  general  name  of  a  cross,  and 
Hippolytus  will  have  him  suffer  by  the  sword,  we  shall 
have  enough  to  make  out  the  received  cross  of  that  martyr. 
Nor  shall  we  urge  the  Laharum,  and  &mous  standard  of 
Constantino,  or  make  further  use  thereof,  than  as  the  first 
letters  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  use  among 
Christians,  before  the  days  of  Constantino,  to  be  observed 
in  sepulchral  monuments*  of  martyrs,  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian  and  Antoninus ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  antiquities, 
of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  as  in  the  medab 
of  King  Ptolemy,  signed  with  the  same  characters,  and 
might  be  the  beginning  of  some  word  or  name,  which  anti- 
quaries have  not  hit  on. 

We  will  not  revive  the  mysterious  crosses  of  il^gypt,  with 
circles  on  their  heads,*  in  the  breast  of  Serapis,  and  the 

*  Of  Mariiu,  Alexander.    Roma  SoUerranea. 

*  mffiterioua  crosses  of  Egypt,  tnth  circles  on  their  heads.']  Our  author 
here  alludes  to  the  crux  ansata,  or  handled  cross,  vulgarly  termed  the 
Key  of  the  Nile,  which  is  so  often  sculptured  or  otherwise  represented 
upon  Egyptian  monuments.  Nearly  all  his  remarks  upon  it  are  illus- 
trated hy  the  following  jpassa^  from  Dr.  Young's  article  on  Egypt,  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Eiicyclopcedia  Britaimica,  "  The  crux  aTuata, 
sometimes  called  the  Key  of  the  Nile,  is  usually  employed  as  a  symbol 
of  divinity ;  but  its  correct  meaning  is  life,  as  Lacroze  rightly  con- 
jectured, although  his  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  character  is 
inconsistent  with  the  form  of  its  oldest  and  most  accurate  delineations  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  instance  in  which  it  is  so  represented  as  to  stand  in. 
any  relation  to  a  sluice  or  a  watercock.  According  to  Socrates  and 
Rufinus,  the  Egyptian  priests  declared  to  their  Christian  conquerors, 
under  llieodosius,  who  were  going  to  destroy  the  Serapeum  at  Alex- 
andria, that  the  cross,  so  often  sculptured  on  their  temples,  was  an 
emblem  of  the  life  to  come.  This  passage  has  been  understood  by  some 
authors  as  relating  rather  to  the  cross  without  a  handle,  which  is 
observable  in  some  rare  instances,  and  indeed  twice  on  the  stone  of 
Kosetta ;  but  this  symbol  appears  rather  to  denote  a  protecting  power, 
than  an  immortal  existence.  It  happens,  perhaps  altogether  accidentally. 
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bauds  of  their  genial  spirits,  not  unlike  the  character  of 
Yeaufl,  and  looked  on  hy  ancient  OfaristiauB  with  ndation 
unto  Christ.  Since  however  thej  first  be|;an,  the  Egyptians 
thereby  expressed  i^e  process  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  tiie  dJiSusion  thereof  upon  the  eelestuil  and 
elemental  nature;  employed  by  a  carde  and  right-lined 
intersection,  —  a  secret  in  their  tdLeames^  and  magical 
characters  among  them.  Though  he  that  eonsidereth  the 
plain  eross*  upon  the  head  of  the  owl  in  the  Lateran  obe- 
lisk, or  the  crosst  erected  upon  a  pitcher  diffusing  streams 
of  water  into  two  basins,  witn  sprinkling  branches  in  them, 
and  all  described  upon  a  two-tooted  altar,  as  in  the  hiero^ 
glyphicks  of  the  braeen  table  of  B^nbus;  will  hardlj 
decline  all  thought  of  Christian  signality  in  them. 

We  shall  not  call  in  the  Hebrew  Tmiipka,  or  ceremony  of 
i;heir  oblations,  v^a^ed  by  the  priest  unto  the  four  quarters 
•of  the  world,  after  the  form  of  a  crose^  as  in  the  peace 

*  Wherein  the  lower  part  is  somewhat  looger,  as  defined  by  UpUm  de 
•studio  mUUari,  and  Johannes  de  Bado  Awto,  wm  commfiisU.  darim.  et 
docHu.  Bisacei. 

f  CbsoK.  de  JUtiffus.  Both  nellet  TrionfmUe  croce. 

that  one  of  the  oontractions  for  the  word  Cfod,  which  are  commonly  used 
in  Goplic,  approaches  veij  near  to  this  character,  exoept  that  the  arms 
of  the  cross  are  within  the  circle." — Swpp,  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p.  60, 
No.  108. 

Whether  the  notion  of  Lacrose  controrerted  by  Dr.  Yonng  wag 
derived  from  the  '*  cross  erected  npon  a  pitcher,"  &c.  mentioned  .by 
Browne  in  the  same  paragraph ;  we  naare  no  present  means  of  asoertain* 
ing,  but  even  if  so,  i>r.  Young's  remark  will  not  be  invalidated,  for  the 
Bembine  table,  on  whieh  only,  as  it  woi:dd  appear,  that  representation 
•oocurs,  is  a  document  of  no  authority,  as  we  nave  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  in  a  note  on  the  P«eudoaoxia. 

The  handled  cros^  as  Dr.  Young  has  elsewhere  intimated,  seems  to 
bave  been  the  only  one  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglypluc^  tiie  true  signiftoa- 
tion  of  whi<di  was  never  quite  lost^  a  traditionary  record  of  it Itaviisg 
idways  been  preserved.  The  error  of  attributing  a  Christian  origin  to 
this  symbol,  has,  if  we  remember  right,  been  committed  by  some  modem 
traveller  in  £Wpt  or  Nubia,  who,  finding  certain  stones  with  inscrip- 
tions, having  tms  cross  over  thauy  supposed  them  to  be  the  grave-stoitee 
of  Christiana,  and  marvels  greatly  at  tibe  discoveiy  of.  Christian  znonn- 
r-  ents  in  ^at  particular  locality,  the  situation  of  which,  if  our  recolleotion 
oe  correct,  was  sufficiently  inoonsistenty  indeed,  with  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  such  relics. — Br, 

*  teUtme,}    Taliamtfi. 
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offerings.  And  if  it  wesxse  dearlj  made  oat  what  is  remark- 
ably deliyered  from  the  traditiona  of  the  rabbins, — ^that  as 
the  oil  was  poured  coronallj  or  circularly  upon  the  head  of 
kings,  so  the  faigb-priest  was  anointed  decussatiTely  or  in 
ihe  form  of  an  A, — ^though  it  could  not  escape  a  typical 
thought  of  Christ,  from  mystical  considerators,  yet  oeing 
the.  conceit  is  Hebrew,  we  Hioald  rather  eq>ect  its  yerifica- 
tion  irom  analogy  in  that  language,  than  to  confine  the 
same  unto  the  unccmoemed  letters  of  Greece,  or  make  it 
out  by  the  characters  of  Cadmus  or  Palamedes. 

Of  this  quincuncial  osrdination  the  ancients  practised 
much,  discoursed  UtiJe;  aeid  the  modems  have  nothing 
enlarged ;  which  he  that  more  nearly  eonsidereth,  in  th^ 
form  of  its 'square  rhombus,  and  decussation,  with  the 
seyeral  commoditiee^  mystics,  parallelisms,  and  resem- 
blances, both  in  art  and  nature,  shall  easily  discern  the 
el^gUK^  of  this  order. 

That  this  was  in  some  ways  of  practice  in  diyers  and 
distant  nations,  hints  or  deliyeries  th«<e  are  from  no 
alender  antiquity.  In  the  haao^g  gardens  of  Babylon, 
from  Abydenus,  Eusebius,  and  otherei,*  Oortius  descnbeth 
this  rule  of  decussation.  In  the  memorable  garden  of 
Alcinous,  anciently  conceiyed  an  original  &ncy  from  Fan^ 
dise,  mention  there  is  of  well  contriyed  order ;  for  so  hath 
Didymus  and  Eustachius  eqK)UAded  the  emphatical  word.^ 
Diomedes,  ddscnbing  tibe  rural  possessions  of  his  father, 
^yes  account  in  the  same  language  of  trees  orderly  planted. 
And  Ulysses  being  a  boy,  was  promised  b^  his  father  forty 
fig-trees,  and  fi%  rows  of  yines  producmg  all  kinds  of 
grapes-t 

That  the  eastern  inhabitants  of  India  made  use  of  such 
order,  eyen  in  open  plantations,  is  deducible  from  Theo- 
phrastus;  who,  describing  ^e  trees  whereof  they  made 
their  garments,  plainly  deliyereth  that  they  were  planted 
i^ovc,  and  in  such  order  tiiat  at  a  distance  men  would 
them  fas  yin^ards.    The  aame  seems  confirmed 

*  IkGUiaatio  ipm  jutmdaum  me  pemnamm  mupectmh  praimU.  Curt. 
fforkur.  1.  TU 

vorinui.  Philw^nus. 

^  the  emphtUical  word*]    Probably  opXPQ'    ^  Odpt.  U  he. 
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in  Greece  from  a  singular  expression  in  Aristotle*  con- 
cerning the  order  of  vines,  delivered  by  a  military  term 
representing  the  orders  of  soldiers,  which  also  confirmeth 
the  antiquify  of  this  form  yet  used  in  vineal  plantations. 

That  the  same  was  used  in  Latin  plantations  is  plainly 
confirmed  firom  the  commending  pen  of  Yarro  Quintilian, 
and  handsome  description  of  Virgu.t 

That  the  first  plantations  not  long  after  the  flood  were 
disposed  after  this  manner,  the  generality  and  antiquity  of 
this  order  observed  in  vineyarfs  and  vine  plantations, 
afibrdeth  some  conjecture.  And  since,  from  judicious 
enquiry,  Saturn,  who  divided  the  world  between  nis  three 
fions,  who  beareth  a  sickle  in  his  hand,  who  taught  the 
plantations  of  vines,  the  setting,  grafting  of  trees,  and  the 
nest  part  of  agricultiu^e,  is  discovered  to  be  Noah, — ^whe- 
ther this  early  dispersed  husbandry  in  vineyards  had  not 
its  original  in  that  patriarch,  is  no  such  paralogical  doubt. 

And  if  it  were  clear  that  this  was  used  by  Noah  after 
the  flood,  I  could  easily  believe  it  was  in  use  before  it : — 
not  willing  to  fix  to  such  ancient  inventions  no  higher 
original  than  Noah;  nor  readily  conceiving  those  aged 
heroes,  whose  diet  was  vegetable,  and  only  or  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  the  fruits  of  thq  earth,  were  much  deficient  in 
their  splendid  cultivations,  or  (after  the  experience  of  fifteen 
hundred  years),  left  much  for  future  discovery  in  botanical 
agriculture ;  nor  fullv  persuaded  that  wine  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Noah,  that  fermented  liquors,  which  often  make 
themselves,  so  long  escaped  their  luxury  or  experience,  that 
the  first  sin  of  the  new  world  was  no  sin  of  the  old ;  that 
Cain  and  Abel  were  the  first  that  offered  sacrifice ;  or 
because  the  Scripture  is  silent,  that  Adam  or  Isaac  offered 
none  at  all. 

Whether  Abraham,  brought  up  in  the  first  planting- 
country,  observed  not  some  rule  hereof,  when  he  planted 
a  grove  at  Beer-sheba ;  or  whether  at  least  a  like  ordmation 
were  not  in  the  garden  of  Solomon,  probability  may  con- 
test ;  answerably  unto  the  wisdom  of  that  eminent  botano- 
loger,  and  orderly  disposer  of  all  his  other  works.   Especially 

•    oyordSac  afJiwkXiav,  Polit.  vii. 
+  Indulge  ordinibut,  nee  seciua  omnis  in  unguem 
Arboribut positU,  tecto  via  limite  quadret,  Georg.  ii. 
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since  tbis  was  one  piece  of  gallantry,  wherein  he  pursued  the 
specious  part  of  fdicity,  according  to  his  own  description : 
'*  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  planted  trees  in 
them  of  all  kmds  of  fi-uits :  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees."* 
Which  was  no  ordinary  plantation,  ^  according  to  the 
Targum,  or  Chaldee  paraphrase,  it  contained  all  kinds  of 
plants,  and  some  fetcned  as  far  as  India ;  and  the  extent 
thereof  were  from  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  unto  the  water 
of  Siloah. 

And  if  Jordan  were  but  Jaar  JEden,  that  is  the  river  of 
Eden ;  Oenesar  but  Gransor  or  the  prince  of  gardens ;  and 
it  could  be  made  out,  that  the  plain  of  Jordan  were  watered 
not  comporatiyely,  but  causally,  and  because  it  was  the 
Paradise  of  Qod,  as  the  learned  Abramasf  hinteth :  he  was 
not  far  from  the  prototype  and  original  of  plantations. 
And  since  even  in  Paradise  itself,  the  tree  of  knowledge 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  whatever  was  the 
ambient  %^»  there  wanted  not  a  centre  and  rule  of  decus- 
sation. Whether  the  groves  and  sacred  plantations  of 
antiquily  were  not  thus  orderly  placed,  either  ,by  qua- 
temios,  or  quintuple  ordinations,  may  favourably  be  doubted, 
for  since  they  were  so  methodical  in  the  constitutions  of 
their  temples,  as  to  observe  the  due  situation,  aspect,  man- 
ner, form,  and  order  in  architectonical^  relations,  whether 
they  were  not  as  distinct  in  their  groves  and  plantations 
about  them,  in  form  and  species  respectively  unto  their 
deities,  is  not  without  probability  of  conjecture.  And  in 
their  groves  of  the  sun  this  was  a  fit  number  by  multiplica- 
tion to  denote  the  days  of  the  year ;  and  might  hierogly- 
phically  speak  as  much,  as  the  mystical  statue  of  Janus  f  in 
the  language  of  bis  fingers.  And  since  they  were  so 
critical  m  the  number  of  his  horses,  the  strings  of  his  harp, 
and  rays  about  his  head,  denoting  the  orbs  of  heaven,  the 
seasons  and  months  of  the  year,  witty  idolatry  would  hardly 
be  flat  in  other  appropriations. 

*  Ecdea.  ii.  f   V^-  Testamenti  Pharut, 

t  Which  king  Nvma  set  up,  with  his  fingera  so  disposed  that  they 
numerically  denoted  865. — Pliny. 

"^  ar^UecUmical.']  "  Having  skill  in  architecture"  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  this  word : — and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Browne,  Tract. 
I,  vol.  iv.  p.  124.  But  he  seems  to  use  the  woid  more  generally  in  the 
sense  of  relating  to  architecture. 
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Nob  'wm  thui  oidy  a  fbrm  of  practice  in  plimtatioiiB,  but 
found  imitation  from  hig^  aDti^fj,  in  sundfj  artificial 
contrivanceB  and  mamial  operatiom.  For  (to  omit  the 
position  of  njoared  stonea,  emieosbim  or  wedgeiwiae,  m  1^ 
walls  of  Soman  and  Gothick  buildings,  and  toe  Uthottrata 
or  figurod  parements  of  the  andents,  whick  consisted  not 
all  of  square  stones,  but  were  divided  into  triquetrous  seg- 
ments, nonejcomb^  and  Bezaogalar  fi&;uies,  acoordin|^  to 
Yitruyius);  tbe  squMred  stones  and  bricks,  in  ancient 
&briciks,  were  placed  after  1^  order;  and  two  above  or 
below,  eoojoined  by  a  middle  atone  or  pUtMiu;  observable 
in  the  ruins  of  Forum  Niarvm,  the  mausoleom  of  Augustin, 
the  pyramid  of  CestiuB,  and  tibe  aculptuie  draughts  of  the 
larger  pyramids  of  I^gypt.  And  theie&re  in  the  draughts 
of  emment  fabridka,  painters  do  commonly  imrbate  this 
order  in  the  lines  of  tiiieir  descriptMnL 

In  the  laureat  draught  of  sciilptnre  and  pictures,  t^e 
leaves  and  foliate  works  ase  ix)mnioniy  thus  contrived,  wfaidi 
is  but  in  imitation  of  the  puMnmia^  and  ancient  pillaw- 
wofk  observable  in  lonick  pieees,  about  columns,  tranpLes, 
and  attars.  To  omit  man;^  other  analogies  in  acchitec- 
tonical  draughts ;  which  art  iiself  is  fonnd^  uponftves,*  as 
having  its  subject,  and  most  geacefol  j^eoes  divided  by  tiiis 
number. 

The  triumphal  oval,  and  oivical  crowns  of  laurel,  oak, 
and  myrtle,  when  fiilly  made,  were  j^ted  after  Idiis  otAer. 
And  (to  omit  the  crossed  crowns  of  christian  princes;  what 
figure  that  was  which  Aaastasiiis  described  upon  the  head 
of  Leo  the  Third;  or  who  first  brought  in  the  arched 
crown) ;  that  of  Ghaiies  the  Great  (which  seems  the  first 
remarkably  dosed  crown),  wasfnuned  after  thistnumner; 
with  an  intersection  in  the  middle  fiK>m  the  main  crossiDg 

*  Of  a  stnietim  firo  parta,  yimdofnefUttm,  panOm,  «qpef<«fe%  com- 
pmrHUo,  tietum.  Leo  Alberti.  Fii«  cohmauy  Tiuomi,  Doriek,  lonick, 
Corinthian,'  Componnd.  Five  differeDt  mtwooInmBialioBi,  pymottj/Um, 
dutylos,  asikylot,  aerartj^  WityUit,  Vitruv. 

^  t  27^  OQNttat  ex]perffw¥sm  cy>|id  Ch^ghr.  in  B.  E.  JBruxdih  ^  ^<m»« 
tSttwkg, 
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bars,  and  ihe  interspaeeo,  xmto  the  frontal  drde,  oontinned  by 
handsome  net-work  plates^  much  after  this  order.  Whereon 
we  shaU  not  insist,  because  &om  greater  antiijuity,  and 
practice  of  consecration,  we  meet  with  the  radiated,  and 
stany  crown,  upon  the  head  of  Au^^ostus,  and  many  suc^ 
ceedmg  emperors.  Since  the  Armenians  and  Farthians  had 
a  peculiar  royal  cap;  and  the  Grecians,  from  Alexander, 
another  kind  of  diadem.  And  even  diadems  themselves 
were  but  fiisciations,  and  handaome  ligatures,  about  the 
heads  of  princes ;  nor  wholly  omitted  in  the  mitral  crown, 
which  c<Hnmo!Q  pictures  seem  to  set  too  upright  and  for* 
ward  upon  the  bead  of  Aaron ;  worn*  sometimes  singly,  or 
doubly  by  princes,  according  to  their  kingdoms;  and  no 
more  to  be  expected  from  two  crowns  at  once,  upon  the 
head  of  'Ptdmkj.  And  so  eaeilymade  out,  when  historians 
tell  us,  some  bound  up  wounds,  some  hanged  themflelves 
with  diademB.t 

The  beds  of  the  amcients  were  corded  somewhat  After 
this  fashicm:  that  is,  not  directlT,  as  ours  at  presait,  but 
obliquely,  frt)m  aide  to  side,  and  after  the  maimer  of  net^ 
work ;  whereby  they  strengthened  the  tpondm  or  bedsides, 
and  spent  less  cord  in  the  net-woik :  as  is  dfimonatrated  by 
Blancanu8.t 

And  as  they  lay  in  cross  beds,  so  tiiey  aat  upon  seeming 
oross-legged  seats ;  in  which  form  the  noblest  thereof  were 
framed :  observable  in  the  Iriumphal  seats,  the  sella  cwrMi^ 
or  Edile  chairs ;  in  the  eoina  of  Oestius,  Sylla,  and  Julius. 
That  they  sat  also  ^a^ossedrlegg^  many  nobler  draughts 
declare ;  and  in  this  figure  the  sitting  gods  and  goddesses 
are  drawn  in  medals  tad  mfldiil]ioP84  And,  besidd  this 
kind  of  work  in  jetiaiy  and  hanging  textmes,  in  embnn- 
denes,  and  eminent  needle^worlo,  the  like  is  obvious  unto 
evesy  eye  in  glass  windows.  Kor  only  in  ^hiss  contxivaiices, 
but  also  in  lattice  and  stone  work,  conceived  in  tiie  temple 
of  Solomon;  wherein  the  windows  ace  termed  fmeHrm 
reHeulatai,  or  lights  framed  like  nets.  And  agreeable  unto 
the  Ghreek  expreBBiDn§  concerning  Christ  in  the  Ganticles,|| 
looking  through  the  nets,  which  ours  hath  rendered,  ''he 

*  Mucu Lid.  t  AfubiA,  M^Am,  Q^mL 

Z  The  larger  sort  of  medals.  f  lumtwr^u  U  CSant  ii 
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looketh  forth  at  the  windows,  showing  himself  through  the 
lattice  ;*'  that  is,  partly  seen  and  unseen,  according  to  the 
visible  and  invisible  sides  of  his  nature.  To  omit  the  noble 
reticulate  work,  in  the  chapiters  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon, 
with  lilies  and  pomegranates  upon  a  net-work  ground ;  and 
the  graticula  or  grate  through  which  the  ashes  fell  in  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings. 

That  the  net  works  and  nets  of  antiquity  were  little  dif- 
ferent in  the  form  from  ours  at  present,  is  confirmable  from 
the  nets  in  the  hands  of  the  retiary  gladiators,  the  proper 
combatants  with  the  Secutores.  To  omit  the  ancient  cono- 
peion  or  gnat-net  of  the  ^Egyptians,  the  inventors  of  that 
artifice ;  the  rushy  labyrinths  of  Theocritus ;  the  nosegay 
nets,  which  hung  from  the  he^  under  the  nostrils  of 
princes ;  and  that  uneasy  metaphor  of  reticulum  jecoris,* 
which  some  expoimd  the  lobe,  we  the  caul  above  the  liver. 
As  for  that  famous  net-work  of  Vulcan,  which  inclosed 
Mars  and  Venus,  and  caused  thatf  uneziuiguishable  lauch 
in  heaven, — ^since  the  gods  themselves  could  not  discern  it^ 
we  shall  not  pry  into  it :  although  why  Vulcan  bound  them, 
Neptune  loosed  them,  and  Apollo  should  first  discover 
them,  might  afford  no  vulgar  mythology.  Heralds  have  not 
omitted  this  order  or  imitation  thereof,  while  they  symbo* 
lically  adorn  their  scutcheons  with  mascles,  fusils,  and 
saltyres,  and  while  they  dispose  the  figures  of  Ermines,  and 
varied  coats  in  this  quincuncial  method.:|: 

The  same  is  not  forgot  by  lapidaries,  while  they  cut  their 
gems  pyramidally,  or  by  SB^uicrural  triangles.  Perspective 
pictures,  in  theur  base,  honzon,  and  lines  of  distances,  can- 
not escape  these  rhomboidal  decussations.  Sculptors  in 
their  strongest  shadows,  after  this  order  do  draw  their 
double  hatches.  And  the  very  Americans  do  naturally  fall 
upon  it,  in  their  neat  and  curious  textures,  which  is  also 
observed  in  the  elegant  artifices  of  Europe.  But  this  is  no 
law  unto  the  woof  of  the  neat  retiary  spider,  which  seems 
to  weave  without  transversion,  and  oy  the  union  of  right 
lines  to  make  out  a  continual  surface,  which  is  beyond  the 

*  In  LeyiticuB.  +  "AffjSfcrroc  5*  ip'  ivwpro  yiXwc.  fftm. 

t  I>e  armu  ScacoaiUf  mcuculcUis,  invectiSf  fuKlatu,  vide  S^fdman, 
Atpilog,  et  UpUmcwratrud,  Bynoei, 
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common  art  of  textmy,  and  maj  still  nettle  Minerva,*  the 
goddess  of  that  mystery.  And  he  that  shall  hatch  the  little 
seeds,  either  found  in  small  webs,  or  white  round  eggs, 
carried  under  the  bellies  of  some  spiders,  and  behold  how 
at  their  first  production  in  boxes,  they  will  presently  fill  the 
same  with  their  webs,  may  observe  the  eariy  and  untaught 
finger  of  nature,  and  how  they  are  natively  provided  with 
a  stock  sufiicient  for  such  texture. 

The  rural  charm  'against  dodder,  tetter,  and  strangling 
weeds,  was  contrived  after  this  order,  while  they  placed  a 
chalked  tile  at  the  four  comers,  and  one  in  the  middle  of 
their  fields  :  which,  though  ridiculous  in  the  intention,  was 
rational  in  the  contrivance,  and  a  good  way  to  diJSuse  the 
magick  through  all  parts  of  the  area. 

Somewhat  after  this  manner  they  ordered  the  little  stones 
in  the  old  game  of  PentalithUmus,  or  casting  up  five  stones 
to  catch  them  on  the  back  of  their  hand.  And  with  some 
resemblance  hereof,  the  prod  or  prodigal  paramours  dis- 
posed their  men,  when  they  played  at  PeneU>pe,f  For 
being  themselves  an  hundred  and  eight,  they  set  fifty-four 
stones  on  either  sides,  and  one  in  the  middle,  which  they 
called  Penelope ;  which  he  that  hit  was  master  of  the  ^ame. 

In  chess  boards  and  tables  we  yet  fijid  pyramids  and 
squares.  I  wish  we  had  their  true  and  ancient  description, 
far  different  from  ours,  or  the  chet  mat  of  the  Persians, 
which  might  continue  some  elegant  remarkables,  as  being  an 
invention  as  high  as  Hermes  the  secretary  of  Osyris,  figuring 
the  whole  world,  the  motion  of  the  planets,  with  eclipses  of 
sun  and  moon. 

Physicians  are  not  without  the  use  of  this  decussation  in 
several  operations,  in  ligatures  and  union  of  dissolved  con- 
tinuities. Mechanics  make  use  hereof  in  forcipal  organs, 
and  instruments  of  incision  {  wherein  who  can  but  magnify 
the  power  of  decussation,  inservient  to  contrary  ends,  solution 
and  consolidation,  union  and  division,  illustrable  from  Aris- 
totle in  the  old  nucifragiwn^  or  nutcracker,  and  the 
instruments  of  evulsion,  compression,  or  incision;  which 
consisting  of  two  veetea^  or  arms,  converted  towards  each 

*  Ajb  in  the  contentiqii  between  Minerva  and  Arachne. 
t  In  Bwtachim,  in  Hamerum, 
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other,  the  innitency^  and  etresfl  being  made  upon  the 
hifpomoehlion,  or  falciment^  in  the  decussation,  the  greater 
compression  is  made  by  the  union  of  Swo  impulsors. 

The  Bomftn  batalia*  was  ordered  after  this  manner, 
whereof  as  sufficiently  known,  Virgil  hath  left  but  an  hint, 
and  obscure  intimation.  For  thus  were  the  maniples  and 
cohorts  of  the  hatitUi,  principes,  and  triaHi  placed  in  their 
bodies,  wherein  consisted  the  strength  of  the  Koman  battle. 
By  this  ordination  they  readily  fell  into  each  other;  the 
'kagtati  being  pressed,  handsomely  retired  into  the  intervals 
of  the  prineipeSf  these  into  that  of  the  triariiy  which  making 
as  it  were  a  new  body,  might  jointly  renew  the  battle, 
wherein  consisted  the  secret  of  their  successes.  And  there- 
fore it  was  remarkably  t  singular  in  ther  battle  of  Africa^ 
that  Scipio,  fearing  a  rout  from  the  elephants  of  the  enemy, 
left  not  the  principes  in  their  alternate  distances,  whereby 
the  elephants,  passing  the  TaenitieB  of  the  hastati,  miffht 
have  run  upon  them,  but  drew  his  battle  into  riffht  order, 
and  leaving  the  passages  bare,  defeated  the  mischief  intended 
by  the  elephants.  O^t  of  this  figure  were  made  two  remark- 
able forms  of  battle,  the  euneu9  and  forest,  or  the  shear  and 
wedge  battles,  each  made  of  half  a  rA&nU>us,  and  but  dif- 
ferenced by  position.  The  wedge  inyented  to  break  or  work 
into  a  body,  the  foreepg  to  environ  and  defeat  the  power 
thereof,  composed  out  of  the  seleetest  soldiery,  and  disposed 
into  the  form  of  a  T,  wherein  reeeiving  the  wedge,  it  inclosed 
it  on  both  sides.  After  this  form  the  fkmous  Narees^ 
ordered  his  battle  against  the  Franks,  and  by  this  figure  the 
Almans  were  enclosed,  and  cut  in  pieces. 

The  rhombus  or  losenge-figure  so  yisible  in  this  order,  was 
also  a  remarkable  form  of  battle  in  the  Greciscn  cayalry,§ 
observed  by  the  Thessalians,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
and  frequently  by  the  Parthians ;  as  oeing  most  ready  to 
turn  every  way,  and  best  to  be  commanded,  as  haying  its 
ductors  or  commanders  at  eaeh  angle. 

•  Id  the  disponiro  of  the  legioiiB  in  the  wan  of  the  repnbliok,  before 
the  diviBion  of  the  legion  into  ten  oohorte  bv  the  S^peron.  Salmae.  in 
his  epittled  Mcndmr  de Peyretc,  eideMe  MHUan  Momanamm, 

t  Polybiut,  Appiamu.       X  Agathku,  Anmianm,       §  jBliem,  Tact, 

•  ifmitencyj]    fiii  own  synonym  for  "  stress.** 

•  ftUciment.]    Fulcrum. 
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The  Macedonian  phalanx  (a  long  time  thought  invineible), 
consisted  of  a  lonr  square.  For  though  they  might  he  six* 
teen  in  rank  and  fie,  yet  when  they  shat  close,  so  that  the 
sixth  pike  adraneed  before  the  first  rank,  though  the  number 
miffht  be  square,  the  figore  was  oblong,  answerable  unto  the 
quincuncial  quadrate  ox  Curtius.  According  to  this  square,. 
Thucydides  delivers,  the  Athenians  disposed  their  battle 
against  the  Lacedemonians,  brickwise,*  and  by  the  same  word 
the  learned  Gkllius  expoundeth  the  quadrate  of  Virgil,  after 
the  form  of  a  brick  or  tile.t 

And  as  the  first  station  and  position  of  trees,  so  was  the 
first  habitation  of  men,  not  in  round  cities,  as  of  later  founda- 
tion ;  for  the  form  of  Babylon  the  first  city  was  square,  and 
00  shall  aiho  be  the  last,  according  to  the  desmption  of  the 
holy  city  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  famous  pillars  of  Seth^ 
before  the  flood,  had  also  the  like  foundation,^  if  they  -were 
but  antedHuvian  obdisks,  and  such  as  Cham  and  his  !^gyptiaa 
race  imitated  after  the  Hood. 

But  Nineyeh,  whidi  sothars  adcnowledge  to  hare  exceeded 
Babylon,  was  of  a  kmgflatml  fi^nre,§  ninety-five  furlonga 
broad,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  long,  and  so  making  about 
sixty  miles  in  circuit,,  which  is  the  measure  of  thr^  (hys^ 
journey,  according  unto  military  mardies,  or  castrensiid 
mansions.  8o  that  if  Jonas  entered  at  the  narrower  sKle,  he 
found  enough  fbr  one  day's  walk  to  attain  the  heart  of  the 
city,  to  make  his  proclamation.  And  if  we  imagine  a  city 
extending  firom  W  are  to  London,,  the  expression  will  be 
moderate  of  sixscore  thousand  infimts,  although  we  allow 
vacuities,  IkA^dB^  and  intervals  of  habitaldon ;  as  there  needs 
mtxst  be  when  the  mottuntent  of  Nixms  took  up-  no  less  th^i 
ten  furlongs. 

And,  though  none  of  the  sevisn  wonders,  yet  a  noble  piece 
of  antiquity,  and  made  by  a  eovf  exceeding  all  the  rest,  had 
its  principal  parts  disposed  met  this  manner ;  that  is,  the 
labyrinth  of  Urete,  built  upon  a  long  quadrate,  containing' 
five  large  squares ;  commtinicatinff  by  right  inflexions,  tet^ 
minatii^  m  the  centre  ot  the  middle  square,  and  lodging  of 
the  Minotaur,  if  we  ccmfonn  imto  the  description  of  the 

*  iv  irXaiffiu,  f  Secto  via  UnUu  quadret.  CommaU,  in  Virgil. 

t  ObeUskfl^  being  erected  upon  a  square  base.  §  JHod,  Sk. 
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elegant  medal  thereof  in  Agostino.*  And  though  in  manj 
accounts  we  reckon  grossly  hy  the  square,  yet  is  that  very 
often  to  be  accepted  as  a  long-sided  quadrate,  which  was  the 
figure  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  table  of  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  stone  wherein  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
were  engraved,  that  is,  three  in  a  row,  naturally  making  a 
longilateral  figure,  the  perfect  quadrate  being  made  by 
nine. 

What  figure  the  stenes  themselves  maintained,  tradition 
and  Scripture  are  silent,  yet  lapidaries  in  precious  stones 
affect  a  table  or  long  square,  and  in  such  proportion,  that 
the  two  lateral,  and  also  the  three  inferior  tames  are  equal 
unto  the  superior ;  and  the  angles  of  the  lateral  tables  con- 
tain and  constitute  the  hypoihenuscB^  or  broader  sides 
subtending. 

That  the  tables  of  the  law  were  of  this  figure,  general 
imitation  and  tradition  hath  confirmed.  Yet  are  we  un- 
willing to  load  the  shoulders  of  Moses  with  such  massy 
stones,  as  some  pictures  lay  upon  them ;  since  it  is  plainly 
delivered. that  he  came  down  with  them  in  his  hand;  since 
the  word  strictly  taken  implies  no  such  massy  hewing,  but 
cutting,  and  fiashioning  of  them  into  shape  and  surface ;  since 
some  will  have  them  emeralds,  and  if  they  were  made  of  the 
materials  of  Mount  Sinai,  not  improbable  that  they  were 
marble ;  since  the  words  were  not  many,  the  letters  short  of 
seven  hundred,  and  the  tables,^  written  on  both  sides, 
required  no  such  capacity. 

The  beds  of  the  ancients  were  different  from  ours  atpresent, 
which  are  almost  square,  being  framed  oblong,  and  about  a 
double  unto  their  breadth ;  not  much  unlike  the  area,  or  bed 
of  this  quincuncial  quadrate.  The  single  beds  of  GFreece 
were  six  feet  t  and  a  little  more  in  length,  three  in  breadth ; 
the  giant-like  bed  of  Og,  which  had  four  cubits  of  breadth, 
nine  and  a  ludf  in  length,  varied  not  much  from  this  propor- 
tion. The  funeral  bed  of  King  Cheops,  in  the  greater 
pyramid,  which  holds  seven  in  length,  and  four  feet  in 
Breadth,  had  no  great  deformitv  from  this  measure;  and 
whateoever  were  the  breadth,  the  length  could  hardly  be 

*  Antonio  Agotiino  DeUe  Medaglie.         f  AritM,  MecKan, 
>  UMe$,]    Pinedft  thinks  the  tables  of  the  law  were  of  sapphire.— /i^. 
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less,  of  tbe  tyramiical  bed  of  Frocrostes,  since  in  a  shorter 
measiyre  he  had  not  been  fitted  with  persons  for  his  cnieltj 
of  extension.  But  the  old  sepnlchral  bed,  or  Amazonian 
tomb*  in  the  market  place  of  Megara^  was  in  the  form  of 
a  lozenge,  readilj  made  out  by  the  composure  of  the  body ; 
for  the  arms  not  lying  fasciated  or  wrapt  up  after  the  Grecian 
manner,  but  in  a  middle  distension,  the  including  lines  will 
strictly  make  out  that  figure. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

Now  although  this  elegant  ordination  of  vegetables  hath 
found  coincidence  or  imitation  in  sundry  works  of  art,  yet 
is  it  not  also  destitute  of  natural  examples ;  and,  though 
overlooked  by  all,  was  elegantly  observable,  in  several  works 
of  nature. 

Could  we  satisfy  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  lights 
above,  or  discover  the  wisdom  of  that  order  so  invariably 
maintained  in  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ;  could  we  have  any 
light,  why  the  stellaiy  part  of  the  first  mass  separated  into 
this  order,  that  the  gurdle  of  Orion  should  ever  maintain  its 
line,  and  the  two  stars  in  Charles'  wain  never  leave  pointing 
at  the  pole  star ;  we  might  abate  the  Fythagorical  musick  of 
the  spheres,  the  sevembld  pipe  of  Pan,  and  the  strange 
cryptography  of  Oaffarel  in  hia  starry  book  of  heaven. 

But,  not  to  look  so  high  as  heaven,  or  the  single  quincunx 
of  the  Myadea  upon  the  head  of  Taurus,  the  triangle,  and 
remarkable(Tt»0ro  about  thefoot  of  the  Centaur,— K)bseryable 
rudiments  there  are  hereof  in  subterraneous  concretions,  and 
bodies  in  the  earth ;  in  the  gypsum  or  taleum  rhombaidesy 
in  the  favaytniteSy  or  honeycomb  stone,  in  the  oiteria  and 
atiroites,  and  in  the  crucigerous  stone  of  S.  Jago  of  G^llicia. 

The  same  is  observably  efiected  in  the  julus,  catkins,  or 
pendulous  excrescencies  of  several  trees ;  of  walnuts,  alders, 
and  hazels,  which  himging  all  the  winter,  and  maintaining 
their  network  close,  by  the  expansion  thereof  are  the  early 
foretdlers  of  the  spring :  discoverable  also  in  long  pepper^ 


*  Plut.  in  vU,  Thn, 

VOL.  n.  2  L 
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«jid  elegantly  ia  the  jiUua  of  calamus  (mmaUeus,  ao  plenti- 
fully growing  with  us,  in  the  first  falam  of  wiUaw8y«Dd  in 
the  flowers  of  sycomoi^,  peUuites, aai^oddus,  aad  hlitimU, 
before  expli(Ation.  ASxx  Buoh  oraor  stand  the  ftwrei'v 
bnmdies  in  our  best  spread  wrhti$eumj  and  the  seeds  wbmik, 
the  spioous  head  or  torch  of  tkaptus  isris^itf  ,  in  as  fiur  a 
regularity  as  the  cixcolar  and  wreotiied  order  will  admit, 
which  advanceth  one  side  of  the  square,  sad  makes  the  aaaie 
rhomboidal.  In  the  squamous  heads  of  scabious,  knapweed, 
and  the  elegant  jaeea  pineal  and  in  the  scaly  composure  of 
the  oak  rose,*  wMch  some  years  most  aboundeth.  After  this 
order  hath  nature  planted  the  leores  in  the  head  of  the  com- 
mon and  prickled  {  artichoke,  wherein  the  black  and  shining 
flies  do  sh^ter  themselves,  when  they  retire  from  tbe  purple 
flower  about  it.  The  saaae  is  also  found  in  the  pridis,  soeleetB, 
and  impressions  of  the  seeds,  in  the  pulp  or  bottom  thereof; 
wh««in  do  elegantly  stick  the  fiitherB.^  their  mother :  t  to 
omit  the  quincuncial  specks  on  the  top  of  the  misdMMny, 
especisUy  t^twhidi  grows  upon  the  idia,  or  lime  tree ;  and 
the  remarkable  diq>osure  of  those  yellow  fringes  about  tira 
purple  pestil  of  Aaron,  and  elegant  dusters  ^  dsae^oDs,  m 
peculiany  secured  by  nature,  with  an  ui&brella<or  skseeoiiig 
leaf  about  them. 

The  spongy  leavesof  some  sea  wracks,  fueiis,  oaks,  in  their 
several  kinds,  found  about  the  shore,^  with  ejectments  of  the 
sea,  are  over^wraught  with  net^w^n^  «leg«Dtly  oontainiiig 
this  order:  which  pkunly  dedareth  the  naturality  of  i^as 
texture ;  and  how  the  needle  of  nature  delighteth  to  work, 
even  in  low  and  doubtful  vegetations. 

The  av^nutetim  or  thicket  on  the  head  of  the  teasel,  may 
be  observed  in  this  order :  imd  he  that  oonsidereth  that 
fabtidc  so  regularly  palisadoed,  and  stemmed  with  flowers  cf 
the  royal  eolour,  in  the  heose  of  the  solitaiy  maggot||  may 

*  CapHula  tqtumeOa  qttercmtm,  Btnikim,  whsredf  thongh  he  Mith 
perroro  reperkmtitr,  lU  ttmkm  immdmut;  yetwe^bid  them  ooBuncmly 
with  UB  ftnd  in  gnmt  numben. 

f  Antho.  Gr€Bc  IwUr  Epiffimmaia.  yp^f^n  M^  ifuhf,fufrp^ 
Xayutvav  ixw  iraripa. 

t  EBpedsBy  the  joorw  cervitau,  imperaU,  '^oraia,  or  alga  irXoHnprnc 
Bauhini. 

11  From  there  being  a  aagls  angyot  ismA  almost  in  every  head. 
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find  the  seraglio  of  Solomon;  and  contemplating  the 
calicalar  shafts,  and  nneons  disposme  of  their  extremities, 
BO  aceommodable  unto  the  office  of  abstersion,  not  cond^nn 
as  wholly  improbaUe  the  conceit  of  those  who  aoeept  it  for 
the  herb  borkh,*^  Where,  by  the  way,  we  could  wim  mudi 
enquiry  never  discover  any  transfi£;uration  in  this  abstemious 
insect,  although  we  have  kept  them  long  in  their  proper 
houses  and  boxes.  Where  some,  wrapt  up  in  their  webs, 
have  lived  upon  their  own  bowels  nrom  Beptembcnr  unto 
Jidy. 

In  such  a  grove  do  walk  the  little  creepers  about  the 
head  of  the  burr ;  and  such  an  order  is  oDserved  in  the 
aculeous  prickly  plantation  upon  the  heads  of  several 
common  thistles,  remarioibly  in  the  notable  palisadoes  about 
the  flower  of  the  milk  thistle,  and  he  that  enquireth  into 
the  little  bottom  of  the  globe  thistle,  may  find  that  galladt 
bush  arise  firom  a  scalp  of  like  disposure. 

The  white  umbrella,  or  medical  bush  of  elder,  ia  an 
epitome  of  this  order,  arising  from  five  main  stems  quin- 
euncially  dkposed,  and  tolerably  maintained  in  their  sub- 
divisions. To  omit  the  lower  observations  in  the  seminal 
spike  of  mercury  wild,  and  plantain. 

Thus  hath  nature  rangea  the  flovrers  of  santfoyn,  and 
'  Trench  honeysuckle,  and  somewhat  after  this  manner  hath 
ordered  the  bush  in  Jupiter's  beard  or  houseleak,  which  old 
superstition  set  on  the  tops  of  houses,  as  a  defensative 
•Bgainst  li^tning  and  thunder.  The  like  in  fenny  seagreen, 
or  the  water  8oldier,t  which,  though  a  military  name-firam 
Ckreeoe,  makes  out  ^e  Boman  order. 

A  like  ordination  there  is  in  the  &vaginous  sockets,  and 
lozenge  seeds  of  the  noble  flower  of  the  sun ;  wherein  in 
lozenge-figured  boxes  nature  shuts  up  the  seeds,  und  balsam 
which  is  about  them. 

But  the  fir  and  pine  tree  from  their  fruits  do  naturally 

*  Jer.  ii.  22  ;  ICal.  iii.  2.  f  StnUhtei, 

*  mC  comsUmn,  dx.]  The  UXX.,  Jerome,  and  the  Vulgate,  oemidbr 
the  Helmw  woniued  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  end  Mai.  iii.  2,  to  ic&rto  ftpbatj 
herba  fiUlomm,  Gogaet  calLi  it  salt-wort,  in  the  aahes  of  which  a  strong 
alkaline  salt  is  contained.  Onr  author,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
that  it  may  hefuUowmn  dyptacn,  or  foUer's  teasel. 
2l2 
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dictate  this  position ;  the  rhomboidal  protuberanceB  in  pine 
apples  nuLintftiniTig  this  quincuDcial  order  unto  each  other, 
and  each  rhombus  in  itself.  Thus  are  also  disposed  the 
trianfi^uhir  foliations  in  the  conical  firuit  of  the  fir  tree 
ordenj  shadowing  and  protecting  the  winged  seeds  below 
them. 

The  like  so  often  occurreth  to  the  curiosity  of  obseirerBy 
espedaUj  in  s^icated  seeds  and  flowers,  that  we  shall  not 
need  to  take  m  the  single  quincunx  of  Fuehdus  in  the 
growth  of  the  male  fern,  the  seed^  dispoaure  of  gramen 
isehematif  and  the  trunk  or  neat  reticulate  work  in  the  ood 
of  the  sachel  palm. 

Por  eyen  in  very  many  round  stalked  plants,  the  leaTes 
are  set  after  a  quintuple  ordination,  the  first  leaf  answering 
the  fifth  in  lateral  disposition.  Wherein  the  leaves  suc- 
cessively rounding  the  stalk,  in  four,  at  the  furthest,  the 
compass  is  absolved,  and  the  fifth  leaf  or  sprout  returns  to 
the  position  of  the  other  fifth  before  it ;  as  in  accounting 
upward  is  often  observable  in  furze,  pellitory,  ragweed,  the 
sprouts  of  oaks  and  thorns,  upon  pollards,*  and  very  re- 
markably in  the  regular  dispoaure  of  the  rugged  ex- 
crescencies  in  the  yeanv  shoots  of  the  pine. 

But  in  sqiiare  stalked  plants,  the  leaves  stand  respectively 
unto  each  other,  either  in  cross  or  decussation  to  those 
above  or  below  them,  arising  at  cross  positions ;  whereby 
they  shadow  not  each  other,  and  better  resist  the  force  a[ 
winds,  which  in  a  parallel  situation,  and  upon  square  stalks, 
would  more  forcibly  bear  upon  them. 

And,  to  omit  how  leaves  and  sprouts,  which  compass  not 
the  stalk,  are  often  set  in  a  rhombaideSf  and  making  long 
and  short  diagonals,  to  stand  like  the  legs  of  quadrupeds 
when  they  go ;  nor  to  urge  the  thwart  enclosure  and  fiuttiing 
of  flowers  and  blossoms  before  explications,  as  in  the  multi- 
plied leaves  of  piony;  and  the  chiasmus  in  five-leaved 
flowers,  while  one  lies  wrapt  about  the  staminous  beards, 
the  other  foiur  obliquely  shutting  and  closing  upon  each 
other,  and  how  even  flowers  which  consist  of  four  leaves, 
stand  not  ordinarily  in  three  and  one,  but  two,  and  two 
crosswise,  unto  the  stylus  ;  even  the  autumnal  buds,  which 

*  Pollard  oaks,  and  tboms. 
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await  the  return  of  the  sun,  do  after  the  winter  solstice  mul* 
tiply  their  calicular  leaves,  making  little  rhombuses,  and  net- 
work fifinires,  as  in  the  sycamore  and  lilack. 

The  like  is  discoverable  in  the  original  production  of 
plants,  which  first  putting  forth  two  leaves,  those  which 
succeed  bear  not  over  each  other,  but  shoot  obliquely  or 
crosswise,  until  the  stalk  appeareth,  which  sendeth  not  forth 
its  first  leaves  without  all  order  unto  them,  and  he  that  from 
hence  can  discover  in  what  position  the  two  first  leaves  did 
arise,  is  no  ordinary  observator. 

Where,  by  the  way,  he  that  observeth  the  rudiments 
spring  of  seeds,  shall  find  strict  rule,  although  not  after 
tnis  order.  How  little  is  required  unto  efiectuiu  generation, 
and  in  what  diminutives  the  plastick  principle  lodgeth  is 
exemplified  in  seeds,  wherein  the  greater  mass  affords  so 
little  comproduction.*    In  beans  the  leaf  and  root  sprout 

'  HwB  UUU,  <6c.]  In  MS.  Sloan.  1847,  this  passage  stands  thus  :-* 
**  How  little  is  required  to  the  generation  of  animals,  the  late  doctrine 
of  generation  hath  instructed  us  : — and  how  the  grosser  sperme  having 
served  as  a  vehicle  of  the  spiritual  geniture,  is  sent  out  or  exhaled  ana 
performeth  no  fbrther  office,  seems  also  reasonable  in  the  seminal  pro- 
pagation of  plants,  wherein  the  greatest  part  of  the  seed  is  of  no  effect.'* 

In  MS.  iSoofi.  1826,  fol.  17,  are  the  following  obsenrations  on  this 
passage ;  thus  headed,  and  followed  by  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Browne,  whose  reply  I  have  also  adjoined,  m>m  MS.  Sloan.  8515. 
Jt^/lectiont  tipofi  tome  postages  qf  Dr.  Browne*s  hook  oaUed  **  Oyrm  his 
Garden,"  sent  to  Dr.  Brwne,  from  M.  Power.  Chapt.  3,  pw.  129,  ''hee 
that  observeth  (sav  you)  the  rudimentall  spring  of  seeds,  shall  find. . ... 
how  little  is  required  unto  eflbctuall  generation,  and  in  what  dhninutives 
the  plastick  principle  lodgeth  ; "  and  indeed  'tis  worth  our  contempla* 
tion  to  consider  from  what  contemptible  prindplee  the  vast  magnitude 
of  some  plants  arise,  as  that  from  so  small  a  neb  in  the  acome  so 
majestick  and  stately  a  plant  as  the  cake  should  be  drawn.  But  what 
you  meane  by  the  plastick  principle  "lodsing  in  these  diminutive 
particles,  I  doe  not  well  understand.  I  am  nurr  more  prone  to  beleeva 
that  these  fructifying  particles  or  acomeB  (be  they  never  so  minute)  are 
indeed  the  whole  pUmt  perfectiy  there  epitomized.  And  that  seeds 
doe  not  only  ^tentiallv  containe  the  formes  of  their  own  spedfick 
plants,  but  are  mdeed  plantarvm  suarwn  foetus,  and  as  it  were  a  young 
and  embrioned  plant,  capsulated  and  kradled  (sic)  up  in  severall  nimesy 
huskes^  and  shells,  and  enclosed  with  a  convenient  intrinsecall,  primitive 
nutriment  (just  like  the  chick  in  an  egge)  which  at  first  it  feeds  upon, 
till  it  has  breke  through  the  enclosing  w^Ies  or  pellicles,  to  receive  more 
ample  nourishment  fi^m  its  great  mother  the  earth ;  and  this  in  some 
manner  is  autopically  demonstrable,  especially  in  some  of  the  greater 
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from  ihe  gevmen,  tiie  main  sides  le^t,  and  lie  by ;  and  in 
some  pulldL  i:qp  near  the  time  of  blooming,  we  liare  fonnd 

sorts  of  seeds  and  more  yisiblely  in  those  that  are  something  flattish  and 
obJeng ;  as  in  aah  keys  or  chatts  (our  Umgum  avium)  the  skins  being 
remo^daDdihe  kemell  cleft  lengtibways  in  the  middle  vmi  shall  find  & 
yw^^Hg  ash :  Tim.  two  white  tender  obloog  leaves,  lying  one  upoa 
another  with  a  stalk  reaching  to  the  point  of  the  seed  (not  that  point 
"v^ch  is  fiurtened  to  the  tree  bat  the  other)  to  which  tender  stalk  is 
aatoexed  asit  were  a  nayeQ-string  or  nmfafficaU  -vessel  from  the  stemme 
through  which  the  primitive  atomes  that  matetiald  that  plant*  were  fiisfc 
oenyeyd. 

In  the  mapple  tree,  both  greater  and  lesser,  thonffh  the  keys  or  chatts 
be  winged  like  the  ad^  yet  is  the  diminatiye  mapj^  foond  foolded  up 
in  the  knobby  end  thereof:  in  beans  and  peas  at  the  cone  point  you 
iksre  find  those  two  little  leaves  and  footstalk,  whidi  make  the  first 
iieeirusienaad  shoot  out  of  the  earth:  in  other  smatter  seeds  e^Moial^ 
the  roond  ones,  the  leaves  are  circom-lblded,  the  stalk  lying  as  an  asm 
in  the  centre  of  them,  as  in  cabbage  and  raddish  seeds,  which  when  they 
break  through  the  ground  they  erect  themselves  upright,  sometime 
cauiying  their  fflme  and  skin  (as  children  doe  the  sLOy  hini^,  u|>ontheir 
tepM  as  in  the  sproots  of  onyons  is  manifest.  Thus  certainly  the 
m—llegt  seeds  are-nothmg  b«tt  their  own  nlants  shrunk  into  an  BfetHB| 
isMeh  tfam^  isvisible  to  us,  are  easyW  disoemable  to  nature,  and  to 
that  piercing  «w,  that  sees  through  all  thingSw  In  vaine  therefore  m»T 
weeezpeet  an  oeii]ardsaianstratioDofthesethinas,u]des  wee  had  sash 
gJBUBOB  (as  seme  men  lant  of)  whereby  they  oooldsee  the trsnspiniion 
of  piaats  and  anima^  yea  the  very  magneticall  e/hmmm  of  the 
loadrtene. 


Vow  to  stretdi  our  conoeits  a  little  higher,  wheathor  the  mtmaiuk 
pfineiple  of  anmais  oontaine  in  it  ipmmimtum  mi  gmarit  ammaletdmm 
aatualdtr  fabricahm,  lamsofiurefrom  detenniningtiiaftldarehanlify 
conjeeiure^  yet  if  it  bo  true  what  I  have  heard  some  aay,  that  in  tho 
ciuaiiwufa  or  bkds  ete  (as  our  old  wifos  call  it)  of  an  eno,  by  a  good 
ndefeeeopoyoQ  may  see  all  the  parts  of  a  chick  caESctfydomeated  beifiiro 
iumibation,  and  if  it  be  true  what  Harvey  dedares,  that  Aomo  nen  imme'  • 
OMte  corporttbtftK  msmiw  tn  utttu  ij^sdo,  itd  ptr  numftns  contagpiofiSB^ 
itnmy  and  ovnht  to  esstinmlate  our  unsatisffed  desires  to  a  further 
enqnify    especially  sinoe  wee  see  that  the  embryo  in  a  woman,  r—' 


those  in  cows  and  other  snimals,  are  not  so  big  when  sometiraes  abot»>- 
threiyesriaded  as  the  kemell  of  a  pmneBtoBe,  and  yet  peilbetly  and 
integnHy  organiaed,  yea  (often  lames  in  that  mmtutenesso  to  the  yerj 
dhtnttien  of  bm^  but  this  may  prove  a  subject  of  n  laige  dMcourse.  At 
psesunt  £Tvo  me  leave  to  retumo  into  the  garden  againe.  In  another 
pniagiaph  you  doe  not  only  take  notice  but  handsomely  prove  a  cod- 
tianall  tmnspiraiion  in  piaats  like  to  that  in  ammak ;  wfai&  oontinoatty 
renews  their  lopt-eff  flowers,  and  where  it  is  largo  and  exeessivo  per* 
chsnoe  doubles  t^mr  flowers,  now  I  am  soo  much  yov  contort  in  thie 
pofart^  that  lean  easfly  etretch  my  befiefo  a  little  finrtiier,  and  that  is 
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the  ^ulpons  sides  entire  or  little  wasted.  In  aooms  the  mb 
dilating  splitteth  the  two  sides,  which  sometimes  lie  whole, 

to  conceive  that  all  plants  niay  not  onljr  have  a  transpiration  of  particlet 
but  a  sensation  also  like  animals.  Tliia  is  eminently  enough  disooverablo 
in  those  2  exotic  hearba  (the  sensitive  and  hnmUe  plants)  vid.  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Bobinson,  2nd  An^piat,  1656. 

1%6  condunon  of  my  UUer  to  Ifr,  JBrowM, 
These  are  some  of  those  many  eooentricall  and  extravagant  conceits 
and  fimcyes  of  my  own  ;  how  they  may  realish  with  yon  I  know  not,' 
if  they  prove  too  raw  aiid  too  crude  to  be  di^feetod  by  yon  I  pray  you 
prepare  them  better,  and  adde  what  oorrectiom  you  please  to  them» 
and  you  shall  ever  obleige 

Sr, 
Your  most  fidthfuU  Friend  and  Servant, 

H.POWXB. 

From  New  Hall,  neare  HalUftt,  this  10  May,  16(9* 

Worthy  Sir,— Hie  intrat  of  that  paragraph  whereof  yon  p^easd  to 
take  noiioe,  was  chiefly  toshowe  by  'pkppiA  and  ruiall  obasiiirtion  ham 
litle  of  that  which  beareth  the  bbom  of  seed  is  the  eftotaall  or  gusera* 
iive  part  thereof  that  ^e  plasliok  or  ftrmalivo  spirit  lodgeth  butt  in  a 
diminutive  partiele,  and  that  the  adhering  masse  de4h  nothing  soe 
much  in  the  fxiture  presont  production  as  is  vulgarly  apprehended^ 
escemplified  in  beanes  and  aooraeo,  tha*.  part  oonsmning  or  cormptiag 
into  insects  while  the  generative  primordtwii  makes  his  progress  in  th« 
earth.  And  therefore  this  I  saye  nay  be  exemplified  unto  all  eyes 
without  art  and  by  an  easie  waye  of  •eoeperinieiit,  howe  little  is  requnred 
unto  eflbctuaU  generation  or  gennination,  Boeh  as  is  able  to  produce  a 
growne  and  confinned  plant,  vad  in  what  diminutinea  that  s^t  lyeth 
which  worketh  this  effect,  whkdi  must  needs  lodge  in  a  very  htle  rooma 
at  first,  since  when  its  power  is  fiurther  advanced,  it  makes  butt  a  small 
bulk  c<»Dparatively  to  the  whole  masse,  and  that  masse  not  soe  con- 
siderable as  is  conceived  to  the  production  and  psogressieA  of  the  plant, 
butt  serving  f<Nr  tegument,  endosursv  and  seoureoient  of  the  nebbe^  and 
food  for  man  and  animals. 

As  for  the  higher  origiBall  of  seeds,  before  they  cone  to  spwit  in  or 
out  of  the  ground,  though  it  bee  not  easie  to  dsmeastnte  it  from  the 
first  spermatudng  of  the  plant,  till  a  little  time  hath  made  some  die- 
ooverie  and  the  seed  bee  undsrsome  degree  olgecminatien,  yet  is  it  not 
improbable  that  the  plant  is  delineate  from  the  beginning ;  that  a 
lineall  drau^^t  beginneth  upon  the  flnt  separation,  and  that  these  unto 
the  eye  of  nature  are  butt  soe  many  yonge  ones  hanging  npoR  the 
mother  plsait,  very  soone  disooverable  in  some  fay  mdimentall  lines  in  the 
soft  geliy-lfiLe  nebbe,  in  others  more  plainly  sometime  after  by  more 
plaine  roote  and  leaves,  as  I  instance  in  bosaieB  and  peas,  and  have  lonff. 
agoe  observed  in  ashkey^  almonds,  apricots,  pistachios,  before  I  read 
any  hint  thereof  in  Begins  or  description  in  Dr.  Highmore.  And  this  • 
is  also  notable  in  spontaneous  productions  of  plants  upon  emerging  of 
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when  the  oak  is  sprouted  two  handfuls.  In  lupines  these 
pulpy  sides  do  sometimes  arise  with  the  stalk  in  the  re- 

the  first  veffetable  atome,  although  the  observation  bee  hard,  and  cannot 
806  neerly  bee  obsenred  in  any  prodnction  as  that  of  duckweed,  firom 
water  kept  in  thinne  glaases,  wherin  the  leaves  and  roote  will  suddaoly 
appeare  where  you  suspected  nothing  before.  And  if  the  water  bee 
never  soe  narrowlie  wached,  yet  if  you  can  perceive  any  alteration  or 
atome  as  bigffe  as  a  needles  poynt,  within  8  or  4  bowers,  the  plant  will 
bee  disooveraDle. 

You  have  excellently  deliyered  your  sense  in  this  jou  pleasd  to  send 
mee,  and  I  desire  you  to  pursue  your  conceptions  m  these  and  other 
worthie  enquiries,  and  in  the  interim  and  at  your  leasure  to  consider, 
whether,  if  wee  make  our  observations  in  ashkeys,  maples,  hardbowes, 
aoomes,  plummes,  &c.  then  when  the  leaves  and  stemme  are  playnly 
found,  the  inference  will  bee  soe  satis&ctorie  and  current  as  if  obeerred 
higher  before  the  pulpe  bee  formed,  when  the  seed  is  in  a  gellie ;  for 
even  at  that  time  I  seeme  to  find  some  rudiment  of  these  parts  in 
plummesi,  for  otherwise  men  will  not  allow  this  to  bee  soe  high  a  be^- 
ning  of  fonnation  as  is  in  the  egge,  after  sometime  when  £e  galba  or 
magi^t-like  shape  beginnes  to  showe  itself. 

^Kough  wee  actually  find  the  leaves  and  roote  in  these  seeds,  yet 
since  ouer  dissimilarie  parts  are  accounted  essential  unto  the  same 
plants,  as  tmnetu,  rami,  mreuli,  whether  these  parts  are  not  rather 
potentially  therin,  which  are  not  discovered  or  produced  untill  a  long 
time  after. 

The  roote  of  white  bryonie  and  some  others,  cutt  in  sunder  and 
divided,  produce  newe  rootes,  shoote  forth  leaves,  and  soe  growe  on 
after  a  seminall  progression,  or  as  though  they  had  been  produced  from 
seed :  now  whether  in  these  peeces  of  rootes  or  any  other  there  bee  any 
aotuall  delineation  of  the  plant  at  first  as  in  seeds,  may  fidl  under 
consideration. 

Dr.  Hamie,  whoe  makes  egges  proportionall  unto  seeds,  always  insists 
upon  the  gnduall  displace  of  parts  potentially  latent  in  them ;  yet  even 
that  the  animall  fcetus  is  delinneated  at  first  though  not  demonstrable 
unto  sence  seems  not  wholly  inuisible  unto  reason.  And  therefore 
herin  Gourueus  contendeth  with  Dr.  Hamie  that  a  delineation  is  made 
at  first,  butt  the  parts  made  visible  after,  that  they  are  not  delineated 
Mr  epigenma,  or  one  after  another,  butt  in  a  cercle,  or  all  together^  as 
Hippocrates  expresseth,  though  to  be  discoverable  successively  or  one 
after  another. 

That  there  is  a  naturall  sensitive  in  plants,  as  Dr.  Harney  hath  dis- 
coursed seemes  verie  allowable,  and  besides  some  other  reasons,  from 
the  experiment  of  the  sensible  plant ;  which  is  also  to  bee  found  in 
minor  degree  in  some  others,  as  jaoea>  scabious,  thisties  and  such  as 
Borollus  observed  and  published  some  years  agoe,  and  might  bee 
observed  in  others ;  such  a  sense  may  bee  in  plant-animals  and  in  the 
parts  of  perfect  animals  even  when  the  head  is  cutt  of. 

Dear  Sir,  I  wish  my  time  would  permitt  my  communication  with  you  in. 
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Bemblanoe  of  two  fat  leayes.  Wheat  and  ije  will  ^w  up, 
if  after  they  have  shot  Bome  tender  roots,  the  adhenng  pulp 
be  taken  from  them.  Beans  will  prosper  though  a  part  be 
cut  awajy  and  so  much  set  as  sufiiceth  to  contam  and  keep 
the  germen  close.  From  this  superfluous  pulp,  in  imkindlj 
and  wet  years,  may  arise  that  multiplicity  ot  little  insects^ 
which  infest  the  roots  and  sprouts  of  tender  grains  and 
pulses.^ 

In  the  little  nib  or  fructifying  principle,  the  motion  is  re- 
gular, and  not  transvertible,  as  to  malce  that  erer  the  leaf, 
which  nature  intended  the  root ;  observable  from  their  con- 
version, until  they  attain  their  right  position,  if  seeds  be  set 
inversedly. 

In  vain  we  esroect  the  production  of  plants  from  different 
parts  of  the  seed ;  from  tne  same  corculum  or  little  original 
proceed  both  germinations ;  and  in  the  power  of  this  slender 
particle  lie  many  roots  and  sprouts,  that  though  the  same  be 
pulled  away,  the  generative  particle  will  renew  them  again, 
and  proceed  to  a  perfect  pl^t ;  and  malt  may  be  observed 
to  grow,  though  the  cummes  be  fallen  from  it. 

The  seminiu  nib  hath  a  defined  and  single  place,  and  not 
extended  unto  both  extremes.  And  therefore  many  too 
vulgarly  conceive  that  barley  and  oats  grow  at  both  ends ; 
for  they  arise  from  one  punctilio  or  generative  nib,  and  the 
spear  uiding  under  the  husk,  first  appeareth  nigh  the  top. 
!But  in  wheat  and  lye  beins  bare,  the  sprouts  are  seen 
together.      If  barley  unhulled  would  grow,  both  would 

any  proportion  to  my  desires,  wherin  I  should  never  bee  wearie,  whereby 
I  might  continue  the  delight  I  have  formerly  had  by  many  serious  dis- 
courses with  my  old  friend  your  good  &iber,  whose  memone  is  stUl  fresh 
with  mee  and  becomes  more  delightfull  by  this  great  enjoyment  I  have 
frt>m  his  true  and  worthy  sonne. 

Sir  lam 
Your  ever  &ythfull  true  Friend  and  Servant, 
June  8.  Tho.  Bbowhe. 

How  the  sprouts  of  seeds  carrie  up  their  coat  about  them  I  have  best 
observed  in  coriander  seeds. 

My  wifo  comends  her  respects  unto  yourself  and  lady. 

^  fromthit  auperfiuoug  pU^p,  <f;c.]  This  is  a  very  probable  explanation, 
though,  we  believe,  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  some  modem 
prevalent  opinions. — £r. 
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appear  at  onee.  But  in  this  and  oatmeal  the  nib  is  brdkoi. 
away,  which  makes  them  the  milder  food  and  lees  apt  to 
rabe  fermentation  in  deeoctions. 

MiBn  taking  notice  cf  what  is  outwardly  viaiUe,  conoeife 
a  sensible  prionty  in  the  root.  But  as  they  begin  from  one 
party  so  they  seem  to  start  and  set  out  upon  one  signal  of 
nature.  In  beans  yet  soft,  in  peas  while  they  adhere  unto 
the  cod,  the  rudimental  lei^  ana  root  are  discoverable.  La. 
the  seeds  of  locket  and  mustard,  sprouting  in  gbaseB  of 
water,  whenl^one  ia  manifest,  the  other  is  tSao  pcroptLUe. 
In  muddy  waters  apt  to  breed  duckweed,  and  periwinkles,  if 
the  first  and  rudimental  strokes  of  duckweed  be  observed, 
the  leaves  and  root  anticipate  not  each  other.  But  in  the 
date*gt(me  tiie  first  sprout  is  neither  root  nor  leaf  distinctly, 
but  both  together;  for  the  gennination  bein^  to  paaa 
through  the  narrow  navel  and  nolo  about  the  midst  of  the 
stone,  the  generative  germ  is  &in  to  eulengiiien  itself^  and 
shooting  out  about  an  inch,  at  that  distance  divideiih  into 
the  ascending  and  descendiii^  portion. 

And  though  it  be  generedfy  thought,  that  seeds  wiU  root 
at  the  end,  where  they  adhere  to  their  originals^  and  obaarv- 
able  it  is  that  the  nib  sets  most  often  neist  the  stalk,  as  in 
.grains,  pulses,  and  most  smaU  seeds: — yet  is  it  hardly  made 
out  in  many  greater  plants.  Eor  in  aeoms,  ahnonds,  pia- 
taehios,  walnuto,  and  acuminated  shells,  the  fferm  puts  forth 
at  the  remotest  part  of  the  pul^*  And  therefore  to  set 
seeds  in  that  postiure,  wherein  the  leaf  and  roots  may  shoot 
ri^ht  without  contortion,  or  forced  circumvolution  which 
might  render  them  strongly  rooted,  and  straighter,  were  a 
criticism  in  agriculture.  And  nature  seems  to  have  made 
some  provision  hereof  in  many  fi^om  their  figure,  that  as 
thev  fall  from  the  tree  they  may  lie  in  positions  agreeable  to 
such  advantages. 

Beside  the  open  and  visible  testicles  of  plants,  the  semi- 
nal powers  lie  m  great  part  invisible,  while  the  sun  finds 
polypody  in  stone-walls,  tiie  little  stinging  nettle  and  night- 
shade in  barren  sandy  highways,  scnrr^-grass  in  Graenliod, 
and  unknown  plants  m  efurth  brought  nom  remote  countries. 
Beside  the  known  longevity  of  some  trees,  what  is  the  most 
lasting  herb,  or  seed,  seems  not  easily  determinable.  Man- 
drakes upon  known  account  have  lived  near  an  hundred 
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Tears.  Seeds  found  in  irildfowls'  giznrds  hmve  sprouted  in 
the  earth.  The  seeds  of  maijoram  aoid  gfywnoniwn  care- 
lesriy  kept,  faaye  grown  after  se?en  years.  Sreo.  in  garden 
plots  long  fiJlow,  and  digged  up,  the  seeds  of  lHaUoBria  and 
jnellow  henbane,  after  t^Blve  years'  buiial,  have  produced 
themselves  again. 

I%at  bodies  are  first  spirits  PtaioelsuB  could  sffirm,  which 
in  the  maturation  of  seeds  and  £ruitSy  seem  obscurely  im- 
plied by  Axirtotie,*  Tdien  he  deliveretii,  that  the  epirituous 
parts  are  converted  into  water,  and  iAib  water  into  earth ; 
and  attested  by  obseErvafeion  in  the  maturatire  progress  of 
seeds,  wbciein  at  first  may  be  discerned  a  flatuons  distension 
of  the  husk,  afterwards  a  thin  liquor,  which  longer  time 
digesteth  into  a  pulp  or  kernel,  observable  in  ahnonds  and 
large  nuts.  And  some  way  answered  in  the  proeressional 
perfection  of  animal  semination,  in  its  spennatical  matura- 
tion fimm  crude  pubeseencjr  unto  perfection.  And  even 
that  seeds  themselves  in  their  rudimental  discoveries,  appear 
in  foliaceouB  sordes,  or  sprouts  iriliiin  their  coverings,  in  a 
diaphanous  jelly,  before  oe^or  inerassation,  is  also  visiblj 
verified  in  cherries,  acorns,  plums. 

Ertun  seminal  considerations,  either  in  re&renoe  unto  one 
motiier,  !or  distinction  firom  «n^w«»-l  production^  tiie  Sobr 
Scrintore  desoribeth  the  vegetable  creation;  and  while  it 
diviaeth  plants  but  into  herb  and  tree,  though  it  seemeth  to 
make  but  an  accidental  division,  from  maenitude,  it  tacitly 
containeth  the  natural  diriauction  of  vegetables,  observed  by 
herbalists,  and  comprehending  the  four  kinds.  For  since 
the  most  natural  distinction  is  made  fix>m  the  production  of 
leaf  or  stalk,  and  plants  after  the  two  first  seminal  leaves, 
do  either  proceed  to  send  forth  more  leaves,  or  a  stalk,  and 
the  folioua  and  stall^  enuasion  distinguisheth  herbs  and 
tree8,t  they  stand  authentically  dififerenoed  but  from  the 
accidents  of  the  stalk. 

The  equivocal  production  of  things  under  undiscemed 
principles,  makes  a  la^e  part  of  gen»ation,  though  they 
seem  to  hold  a  wide  univocacy  in  their  set  and  certam  origi- 
nals, while  almost  every  plant  breeds  its  peculiar  insect, 

*  In  MeL  eum  Cdbeo, 
t  In  a  large  aooeption  it  oompriieth  aU  vegvtableB  :  for  tha  fmteae 
and  mffi-uUx  are  tinder  the  progreeBioii  of  trees. 
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most  a  butterfly,  moth  or  flj,  wherein  the  oak  seems  to 
contain  the  largest  seminalify,  while  the  julus,*  oak-apple, 
pill,  W00II7  tuft,  foraminous  roimdles^  upon  the  lea^  and 
grapes  undei^round  make  a  fly  with  some  difference.  The 
great  variety  of  flies  lies  in  the  yariety  of  their  originals ;  in 
the  seeds  of  caterpillars  or  cankers  there  lieth  not  only-  a 
butterfly  or  moth,  but  if  they  be  sterile  or  untimely  caat, 
their  production  is  often  a  fly,  which  we  have  also  obsenred 
from  corrupted  and  mouldered  eggs  both  of  hens  and  fishes  ^ 
to  omit  the  generation  of  bees  out  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
heifers,  or  wlmt  is  strange,  yet  well  attested,  the  produc- 
tion of  eels^  in  the  backs  of  Hvin^  cods  and  perches/ 1 

The  exiguity  and  smallness  of  some  seeds  extending  to 
large  productions,  is  one  of  the  magnalities  of  nature,  some- 
what illustrating  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  vast  pro- 
duction from  nothing.  The  true^  seeds  of  cypress  and  ram- 
pions  are  indistinguishable  by  old  e^es.  Of  the  seeds  of 
tobacco  a  thousand  make  not  one  gram.  The  disputed  seeds 
of  hartstongue  and  maidenhair,  require  a  great  number. 
Prom  such  undiscemable  seminalines  arise  spontaneous 
productions.  He  that  would  discern  the  rudimental  stroke 
of  a  plant,  ma^  behold  it  in  the  original  of  duckweed,  at  the 
bigness  of  a  pm*s  point,  from  conyenient  water  in  glasses,, 
wherein  a  watchm  eye  may  also  discover  the  puncticular 
originals  of  periwinkles  and  gnats. 

*  These  and  more  to  be  found  upon  our  oaks  ;  not  well  described  by 
any  till  the  edition  of  Thtatrvm  Botanicwn. 

t  Sdumevddua  de  PtK,  t  Doctiatim,  LauremJlnuy.  ffort. 

^  foraminous  rouTidUs.]    Perforated,  roundle,  a  round. 

*  in  the  aeedt,  d&c]  The  &ct  is  that  certain  of  the  icJtneutwmicUe 
deposit  their  eggs  in  lepidopterous  larvae,  by  piercing  the  skin  with 
their  ovipositor ; — ^these  eggs  thrive,  hatch — the  UkrvsB  resulting  feed  on 
the  entruls  of  that  which  contain  them  : — ^in  due  time  they  spin  intO' 
i^rytaUdei,  and,  at  the  period  of  maturity,  instead  of  one  moth,  there 
springs  forth  a  covey  of  ichneumons,  whidi  Browne  calls  flies. 

"^  ^rodwAiuM  of  tm,'\  Hie  parasites  here  alluded  to,  as  will  readily 
be  concluded,  are  not  eels,  but  belong  to  the  entotoa  of  Rudolph!,  or 
intestinal  worms :  in  the  case  of  the  perch,  they  are  referrible  to  the 
genus  OwvUamu,  Their  general  aspect  sufficiently  resembles  that  of 
&e  eel  to  excuse  the  error  of  the  ola  naturalists ;  but  our  author  him- 
self we  apprehend,  had  not  examined  them,  or  his  sagacity  and  accuo 
rate  observation  could  not  have  fiiiledto  ascertain  both  their  distinction 
from  eels  and  somewhat  of  their  true  nature.^S^. 
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That  seeds  of  some  plants  are  less  than  any  animals,  seems 
of  no  clear  decision;  that  the  biegest  of  vegetables  exceedeth 
the  biggest  of  animals,  in  fuU  bulk,  and  all  dimensions, 
admits  exception  in  the  whale,  which  in  length  and  above- 
ground-measure,  will  also  contend  with  tall  oaks.  That  the 
richest  odour  of  plants,  surpasseth  that  of  animals,  may 
seem  of  some  doubt,  since  animal-musk  seems  to  excel  the 
vegetable,  and  we  find  so  noble  a  scent  in  the  tulip-fly,  and 
goat-beetle.* 

Now  whether  seminal  nibs  hold  any  sure  proportion  unto 
seminal  enclosures,  whv  the  form  of  the  germ  doth  not 
answer  the  figure  of  the  enclosing  pulp,  why  the  nib  is 
seated  upon  the  solid,  and  not  the  chiumel  side  of  the  seed 
as  in  grams,  why  since  we  often  meet  with  two  yolks  in  one 
shell,  and  sometimes  one  e^g  within  another,  we  do  not 
oftener  meet  with  two  nibs  in  one  distinct  seed,  why  since 
the  e^gs  of  a  hen  laid  at  one  course,  do  commonly  outweigh 
the  burd,  and  some  moths  coming  out  of  their  cases,  wiui- 
out  assistance  of  food,  will  lay  so  many  eggs  as  to  out- 
weigh their  bodies,  trees  rarely  bear  their  firuit  in  that 
gravity  or  proportion :  whether  in  the  germination  of  seeds, 
accoraing  to  Hippocrates,  the  lighter  part  ascendeth,  and 
maketh  the  sprout  the  heaviest,  tending  downward  finmeth 
the  root,  since  we  observe  that  the  fint  shoot  of  seeds  in 
water  will  sink  or  bow  down  at  the  upper  and  leafing  end ; 
whether  it  be  not  more  rational  Epicurism  to  contrive  whole 
dishes  out  of  the  nibs  and  spirited  particles  of  plants,  than 
from  the  gdlatures  and  treadles  of  eggs,  since  that  part  is 
found  to  hold  no  seminal  share  in  ovid  generation,  are  queries 
which  might  enlarge,  but  must  conclude  this  digression. 

And  thouffh  not  in  this  order,  yet  how  Nature  deUghteth 
in  this  number,  and  what  consent  and  co-ordination  there 
is  in  the  leaves  and  parts  of  flowers,  it  cannot  escape  our 
observation  in  no  small  number  of  plants.  For  the  calicular 
or  supporting  and  closing  leaves,  do  answer  the  number  of 
the  flowers,  especially  such  as  exceed  not  the  number  of 
swallows'  eggs;t  as  in  violets,  stitehwort,  blossoms,  and 
£ower8  of  one  leaf  have  often  five  divisions,  answered  by  a 

*  The  long  and  tender  green  eoi^ricomiM,  rarely  found ;  we  oonld 
never  meet  with  but  two. 
t  Whidi  exoeedeth  not  five. 
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.like  number  of  calicukr  lea&,  aa  gentinmeUa^  oonvoUmliu, 
ibell  flowen.  In  many,  the  flowers,  blades,  or  stammous 
shoots  fliod  leaves  are  all  equally  flye,  as  in  eockle,  mullein, 
iind  blattaria ;  wherein  the  flowers  before  explication  axe 
pentagonally  wrapped  up  with  some  Tes^nblaaee  of  tlie 
dkUta  or  moth,  from  whence  it  hath  its  name.  But  ihe  con- 
trivanoe  of  uature  is  singular  in  the  opexuns  and  shutting 
of  bindweeds  peifonaed  by  flye  iuflexures,  nistiTignwhable 
by  pyramidal  n|;ures,  and  also  diflerent  colours. 

The  rose  at  &at  is  thought  to  have  been  of  five  leanres,  as 
it  yet  groweth  wild  among  us,  but  in  the  most  luxuriant,  t^ 
calicular  leaves  do  still  mftiTit4iin  that  number.  But  no^img 
is  more  admired  than  the  five  brethren  of  the  rose,®  and  tiie 
strange  disposure  of  the  appendioes  or  beards,  in  the  cali- 
cular leaves  thereof^  which  m  despair  of  reaohition  is  toler- 
ably salved  fixim  this  contrivanee,  best  ordered  and  suited 
for  the  tcee  closure  of  them  before  esnlieation.  for  those 
two  which  are  smooth,  and  of  no  bearo,  are  contrived  to  lie 
undermost,  as  without  pKominent  parts,  and  fit  to  be  smoothly 
covered ;  the  other  two  whudi  are  beset  with  beaards  on  eitlier 
side,  stand  outward  and  uncomced,  but  tiie  fifth  or  liaU^ 
bearded  leaf  is  ^covered  on  the  bare  side,  but  on  the  open 
side  stands  firae,  and  bearded  like  l^e  other. 

Besides,  a  laxgo  number  of  leaves  have  five  divisians,  and 
may  be  drcumacribed  bya  pentagmi  or  figure  of  five  angtos, 
made  by  right  lines  .firom  the  estremity  of  their  leaveB^  as 
in  maple,  vine,  ^'!k;r»&;  but  fivB-kaved  fioweors  are  com- 
monly diigqpofled  circularly  about  tiiesfyliis,  aocording  to  the 
higher  geomatiy  of  natuie,  dividing  a  carde  by  five  radii, 
which  concur  not  to  make  diameteis,  aa  in  qoadnlateral  and 
sexangukr.inteisectiaDS. 

Now  the  number  of  five  ia  remarkable  in  every  circte,^ 

*  the  five  itetkrm  of  tie  raie.]    AUading  to  axnstic  xkyne  i — 

'.On  a  sammer^s  iaiy,  m  sobaey  wwtiMr, 
Fhre  brathren  w«ro  bom  together, 
Two  had  beards,  and  two  bad  none, 
And  the  other  bad  but  half  a  one. — J^. 

'  e^tum^o//i;«  iff  fi0fiMBrl»&&t»  every oreZtf.]  As  a  coriouB  parallel 
to  the  remaito  conteiaed  in  thn  panttniph,  and  asan  illntratioii  also 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  of  the  pravatonfle  in  natauu  dP  the 
number  ^ve,  to  which,  under  another  point  <tf  yi«w,  iro-ihdl  favre  fre- 
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not  only  as  the  first  spherical  niimber,  but  the  measuie  of 
spherical  motion.  For  flpberieaL  bodies  more  bj  fires,  aad 
every  globular  figure  placed  upon  a  plane,  in  direct  voluta- 
tion,  returns  to  the  first  pomt  of  eontaction  in  the  fifth 
toudi,  accounting  by  the  axes  of  the  diameters  or  oardina] 
points  of  the. four  quarters  thereof.    And  before  it  arriveth 

quent  oocadon  to  return  in  our  annotations  upon  this  tiaety  we  vraseat 
the  foUowiog  huninous  obeervationB  of  that  venerable  philobopher 
Kr.  GoUbrooke,  foannig  the  sufaetaaoe  of  his  pi^>er  "  On  i>uAotemoii» 
mnd  Qi^kinmry  AtranffemmUtm  Natural  Sitiory"  read  before  the  TiinniRan, 
Society  a  few  years  since,  and  published  in  the  Zoologieal  J<mmal^ 
/Ltter  deeoribiqe  and  admitting  the  mine  of  the  dichotomous  anange- 
ment,  Mr.  Golebrooke  prooeedsas  foUows : — 

*'  But  a  more  instniotiyearaDgement  is  that  which  exhibits  an  object 
in  all  its  bearings,  which  fdaoes  it  amidst  its  o<^gnates :  and  oontignoiis 
to  them  again,  those  which  approach  next  in  degree  of  affinity,  and 
-thence  fasandiaag  eveiy  way  to  remoter  relations. 

**  If  we  imi^^ine  **injvL>a  of  «Tery  natural  object»or  avery  large  gromp 
of  them,  to  be  so  marshiuled,  we  must  conceive  such  a  groiq>  as  ocoupyiag, 
not  a  plane,  but  a  ipace  of  three  dimensions.  Were  it  immensely  nu* 
merous,  the  space  so  ooci^ed  would  approximate  to  a  globular  form ; 


for  indefinite  space,  around  a  given  point,  is  to  the  imagination  sphe- 
>idal,  as  the  sky  seems  vaulted. 
"  It  may  easily  be  shown,  therefore,  that  the  simplest  distribution  of 


a  laige  assemblage  of  objects  marshalled  in  the  manner  here  assumed, 
around  a  select  one,  or  that  distribution,  which  taking  one  central  or 
interior  group,  makes  a  few  and  but  a  few  equidistant  exterior  ones,  is 
quinary.  The  centres  of  the  exterior  groups  will  stand  at  the  solid 
angles  of  a  tetrahedron  within  a  sphere,  of  which  the  centre  in  the 
middle  point  is  the  interior  group  ;  that  is,  the  entire  assemblage,  en- 
compasmng  eveiy  way  one  seleet  object,  around  winch  they  are  clustered, 
is  in  the  first  place  divided  concentrically,  at  more  than  half  the  dradi 
to  which  it  is  considered  to  extend,  and  from  equidistant  points  bemg 
taken  within  the  substance  of  the  outer  shell,  this  is  divisible  into  four 
equal  parts,  in  which  these  mean  points  are  oentrical,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  the  irregular  figure  of  the  group  allows. 

"  Bejectmg  the  assumption  of  one  primary  central  olgeot,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  entire  asBemiolage  would  Deoome  simpler.  It  would  be 
quatetnaiy.*  The  middle  pointe  of  each  of  the  four  segments  would 
stand,  as  these  of  the  extenor  distribution  did,  at  the  solid  angles  of  a 
tetrshedron  within  the  sphere  above  supposed.  The  whole  assemblage 
may  be  conceived,  first  as  a  cluster  of  four  balls,  one  resting  upon  three 
others,  and  then  ihe  interstices  and  remaining  space,  to  complete  a  our- 
oumsoribed  sphere,  are  shared  among  the  four. 


Oeken  maintains  that  four  is  the  determinate  number  in  natual 
Tr,  ziv.  p.  56. 
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unto  the  same  point  again,  it  maketh  five  circles  equal  unto 
itself,  in  each  progress  from  those  quarters  absolving  an 
equal  circle. 

"  But  the  mind  is  prone  to  fix  upon  some  primary  object  of  its  atten- 
tion, which  becomes  the  centre  of  comparison  for  eveiy  other,  and  on 
this  aoooiut  it  is  that  the  quinary  arrangement  is  practically  a  more 
natun^  one  than  the  quaternary. 

'*  ItoR  here  supposing  an  assemblage  consisting  of  a  sinffle  sample 
of  every  species ;  tor  species  alone  is  in  truth  acknowledged  by  natar^ 
and  every  larger  group,  whether  genus,  order  or  dass,  or  fiunily  or  taribe^ 
is  but  the  creature  of  abstraction. 

'*  In  the  middle  of  this  great  cluster,  I  imagine  that  object  placed 
with  which  they  are  contrasted.  Around  it  are  arranged  other  objects^ 
nearer  or  remoter,  according  to  the  d^ree  of  their  resemblance  or 
a£Einity  to  it ;  for  it  is  the  type  of  a  group  comprising  such  as  are  most 
conformable.  It  is  encompassed  by  similar  groups  consisting  of  Bfuch 
as  bear  less  affinity  to  it ;  but  have  in  like  manner  relation  to  other 
objects  selected  as  types,  one  in  the  midst  of  every  such  exterior  cluster. 
I  say  the  smallest  number  of  such  surrounding  groups  that  can  be 
assumed  is  four,  the  respective  centres  of  them  being  equidistant  finom 
each  other,  and  situatea  at  like  distances  (less  however  than  their  mu- 
tual interval)  from  the  common  centre  of  the  entire  assemblage.  This 
then  is  the  simplest  natural  arrangement ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
quinary  distribution  is  that  which  is  most  affected  in  the  classification 
a[  natural  objects. 

'*  Were  the  utmost  perfection  in  arrangement  attainable,  the  chosen 
common  centre  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  truly  in  the  middle,  and  the 
selected  centres  of  an  exterior  would  be  equally  distant  fit>m  it,  and 
alike  remote  from  each  other. 

"There  would  not  be  greater  affinity  between  any  two  than  between 
tbe  rest ;  neither  between  any  two  of  the  groups,  nor  between  their 
assumed  middle  points.  But  if  there  be  any  notable  deviation  finom  the 
greatest  precision,  from  extreme  accuracy  of  selection,  the  assumed 
middle  point  of  the  whole  assemblage  will  in  fiict  be  eccentric ;  or  some 
one  at  least  of  the  selected  centres  of  groups  wiU  be  out  of  the  right 
place.  Now  as  the  utmost  precision  can  hardly  be  deemed  attainable, 
it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  assumed  common  centre  inclines  more 
towards  one  of  the  exterior  than  towards  the  rest ;  and  therefore  it 
ordinarily,  not  to  say  invariably,  happens  that  in  the  quinary  distribu- 
tion, one  cluster,  comprising  other  three,  is  aberrant ;  that  is,  one  of 
the  five  divisions  being  typical,  is  nearly  but  not  perfectly  central ; 
another  is  oonfonn,  being  proximate ;  three  others  are  dissmiilar  and 
remote. 

"Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  analogy  which  an  indefinitely  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  objects  presents  to  indefinitely  vast  space  contem- 
plated as  from  a  central  point.  It  has  been  assimilated  to  the  celestial 
-sphere.  Were  tiie  stars  distributed  throughout  space  at  equal  distances, 
and  did  they  possess  equal  power  of  illumination,  such  a  distribution 
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By  the  same  nxunber  dotli  nature  divide  the  circle  of  the 
sea  star,^  and  in  that  order  and  number  dispoaeth  these 
elegant  semicircles,  or  dental  sockets  and  egfi;s  in  the  sea 
hedgehog.  And  no  mean  observations  hereof  there  is  in  the 
mathematicks  of  the  neatest  retiaiy  spider,  which  concluding 
in  forty-four  circles,  from  .five  semidiameters  beginneth  that 
elegant  texture. 

And  after  this  manner  both  lav  the  foundation  of  the*  cir- 
cular branches  of  the  oak,  which  being  five-cornered  in  the 
tender  annual  sprouts,  and  manifesting  upon  incision  the 
signature  of  a  star,  is  after  made  circuit,  and  swelled  into 
a  round  body ;  which  practice  of  nature  is  become  a  point 
of  art,  and  makes  two  problems  in  Euclid.*  But  the  bramble 
which  sends  forth  shoots  and  prickles  from  its  anjgles,  main- 
tain its  pentagonal  figure,  and  the  unobserved  signature  of 
a  handsome  porch  within  it.  To  omit  the  five  small  buttons 
dividing  the  circle  of  the  ivy  berry,  and  the  five  characters  in 
the  winter  stalk  of  the  walnut,  with  many  other  observables, 
which  cannot  escape  the  ejes  of  signal  discemers ;  such  as 
know  where  to  find  Ajar  his  name  in  JDe^hmium,  or  Aaron's 
mitre  in  henbane. 

Quincundal  forms  and  ordinations  are  also  observable  in 
animal  figurations.  For  to  omit  the  hyMes  or  throat  bone 
of  animals,  the  fwrcvAa  or  merry-thought  in  birds,  which 
supporteth  the  aeapuUe,  affording  a  passage  for  the*wind- 
pipe  and  the  gullet,  the  wings  of  flies,  and  disposure  of 

♦  Mm.  lib.  4. 

woTild  ojffdr  to  the  view  12  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  being  those 
nearest  to  us,  equally  distant  from  each  other,  and  nearly  the  same  from 
our  sun.  Their  relative  positions  would  make  the  soud  angles  of  an 
icosahedron  circumscribing  the  solar  system.  In  like  manner,  the 
middle  points  of  exterior  ^ups  encompassing  the  interior  one,  and 
equidistant  from  its  centre,  and  from  each  ouier,  should  be  twelve 
in  number ;  and  this  therefore  is  in  fiict  the  proper  number  of  a  strictly 
natural  arrangement  of  objects  with  relation  to  one  common  object 
of  comparison.  The  normal  group  is  one ;  the  aberrant  12,  classed  for 
more  ready  apprehension  in  form  of  subordinate  clusters.  The  interior 
group  is  single ;  the  exterior  assemblage  twelve-fold.  This  then 
appears  to  be  the  natural  arrangement,  and  the  subdivision  of  the 
inner  cluster  and  grouping  of  outer  ones,  whence  quinaiy  arrangements 
result  in  both  instances,  are  properly  artificial" — Zool.  Jowm,  vol.  iv. 
p.  48-46.—5r. 

*  circle  of  the  aea  star.]    See  note  on  this  subject  in  p.  654,  note  1. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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their  legs  in  their  fint  formation  from  nmggots,  and  the 
position  of  their  hams,  wings,  and  legs,  in  their  anzelitfi 
cases  and  swaddling  clouts, — ^the  back  of  the  cimeaf  ai%o»em, 
found  often  upon  trees  and  lesser  (dants,  doth  eleganiij  dis- 
eorer  the  Buimindian  decussation ;  and  the  like  is  obaomAble 
in  tiie  belly  of  the  noianeeton,  or  water  beetle,  whi<^  srwim- 
meth  on  its  back,  and  the  handsome  rhomhu  of  the  sea 
poult,  or  wenel,  on  either  side  the  spine. 

The  sezangular  cells  in  the  honeycombs  of  bees  are  dis- 
posed after  this  order  (much  there  is  not  of  wonder  in  the 
confused  houses  of  pismizes,  thou^  much  in  their  busj  life 
and  actions),  more  in  the  edificial  pslaoes  of  bees  and 
monaarehical  spirits,  who  make  their  combs  six  cornered,  de- 
dining  a  circle  (whereof  many  stsnd  not  close  togetiier,  and 
completely  fill  the  area  of  the.plaoe)  ;  but  latber  aflfocting 
a  «iz*«ided  figure,  whereby  every  cell  affords  a  common  side 
untosixmore,  andalsoafitTeeeptscleforthe  bee  itself  which 
gathering  into  a  cylindrical  figure,  aptly  enteze  its  sex- 
angular  nouse,  more  nearly  approachi^  a  circular  figme, 
thuL  either  dotii  the  square  or  triangle;  and  the  oambs 
themselyes  so  regularly  contrived,  that  their  mutual  inter> 
sections  make  tlfee  lozenges  at  ihe  bottom  of  every  eell ; 
which  severally  regarded  make  three  rows  of  neat  rhomboidal 
figures,  eonnected  at  the  angles,  and  so  continue  three  aeveral 
eaains  throughout  the  whole  comb. 

As  for  the  Jova^,  found  commonly  on  the  sea  ahore, 
though  named  firom  a  honeycomb,  it  but  rudely  makes  out 
the  resemblance,  and  better  agrees  with  the  round  cells  of 
humble  bees.  He  that  would  exactly  discern  the  shape  of  a 
bee's  mouth,  needs  observing  eyes,  and  good  augmenting 
glasses;  wherein  is  discoverable  one  of  the  neatest  pieces  in 
nature,  and  he  must  have  a  more  piercing  eye  tliiin  mine 
who  finds  out  the  shape  of  bulls^  heads  in  the  gats  of 
drones  pressed  out  behmd,  according  to  the  experiment 
of  GK)mesiu9,*  wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  seemeth 
somewhat  which  might  incline  a  pliant  fii^y  to  credulity  of 
similitude. 

A  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  orderly  and  rarely 
disposed  cells  made  by  flies  and  insects,  which  we  have  often 

*  Cfom,  de  SolU, 
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found  fiistened  aboat  imall  i^rigB,  and  in  those  cottonnaij 
and  W00U7  pillowB  whkh  sometimeB  we  meet  with  fiutened 
unto  lesveB,  there  is  induded  an  degant  net-work  textaie, 
out  of  whidi  come  man^  small  flies.  And  some  resemUanuBe 
there  is  of  this  order  m  the  eggs  of  some  butterflies  and 
moths,  as  they  stick  upon  leaves  and  other  substances, 
which  being  dropped  from  behind,  nor  directed  hj  the  eye, 
doth  neatly  declare  how  nature  geometrixeth  and  obserreth 
order  in  aU  things. 

A  like  correspondency  in  figure  is  found  in  the  skins  and 
outward  teguments  of  animab,  whereof  a  reeardable  part 
are  beauti&l  by  this  texture.  As  the  backs  of  soTeral 
floakes  and  serpents,  elegantly  remarkable  in  the  atpu,  and 
the  dart-snake,  in  the  cAiMiftiit  and  larger  decussations  upon 
the  back  of  the  ratUe-smike,  and  in  the  dose  and  finer 
texture  of  the  fmUmrformieamnny  or  snake  that  ddights  in 
ant  hills ;  whereby  upon  approach  of  outward  injuries,  they 
ean  raise  a  thicker  phalanx  on  iiieir  backs,  and  nandaomely 
ocmtnye  themselves  into  all  kinds  of  flexures :  whereas 
their  bellies  are  commonly  covered  with  smooth  semicarcular 
diviaionB,  as  beet  aocommodabfeunto  their  quick  and  gliding 
motion. 

This  way  is  followed  by  nature  in  the  peculiar  and  re- 
markable tail  of  the  beaver,  wherein  the  scaly  partides  are 
disposed  somewhat  after  this  order,  which  is  the  phunest 
resolution  of  the  wonder  of  BeUonius,  while  he  aaridi  wiiah 
incredible  artifice  hath  nature  framed  the  tail  or  oar  of  the 
beaver :  where  by  the  way  we  cannot  but  wish  a  model  <tf 
their  houses,  so  mudi  extolled  Irf -some  deaeribeni :  wherein 
since  they  are  so  bold  asiK>  venture  upon  three  stages,  we 
might  examine  their  artifice  in  tiie  oontignations,  tiie  rufe 
and  order  in  the  compattitions;  or  wketter  that  magnifiid 
atroeture  be  anymore  than  a  rude  rectangular  pfle  or  mere 
hovel-building. 

Thus  worics  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  leatiieiy  plantafanfi 
about  birds.  Observable  in  the  skins  of  the  breast,*  legs, 
and  pinions  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  and  the  oars  or 
finny  feet  of  water-fowl:  and  such  a  natural  net  is  the 

*  Eleeantly  oonspicuoxis  on  the  inside  of  the  stripped  skins  «f  th» 
diTe-iBP«^,  of  comoottt,  goatkendbr  (^oosomfer),  weasel,  loon,  Ac 
2m2 
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Bcaly  ooTering  of  fishes,  of  mullets,  carps,  tenches,  Slc.,  OTen 
in  such  as  are  excoriable  and  consist  of  smaller  scales,  as 
bretts,  soles,  and  flounders.  The  like  reticulate  grain  is  ob- 
servable in  some  Bussia  leather.^  To  omit  the  ruder  figures 
of  the  ostration,  the  triangular  or  cunnj-fish,  or  the  pricks 
of  the  sea-porcupine. 

The  same  is  also  observable  in  some  part  of  the  skin  of 
man,  in  habits  of  neat  texture,  and  therefore  not  imaptlT 
compared  unto  a  net :  we  shall  not  affirm  that  fix^m  bu(£ 
pounds  the  Egyptian  embalmers  imitated  this  texture,  jet 
m  their  linen  folds  the  same  is  still  observable  among  their 
neatest  mummies,  in  the  figures  of  Isis  and  Osyris,  and  the 
tutelary  spirits  in  the  Bembine  table.  Nor  is  it  to  be  over- 
looked how  Orus,  the  hieroglyphick  of  the  world,  is  de- 
scribed in  a  net-work  covering,  irom  the  shoulder  to  the  foot. 
And  (not  to  enlarge  upon  the  cruciated  character  of 
Trismegistus,  or  handed  crosses,*  so  often  occurring  in  the 
needles  of  Pharoah,  and  obelisks  of  antiquity),  the  Statute 
Isiaea,  and  little  idols,  found  about  the  mummies,^  do  make 
a  decussation  of  Jacob's  cross,  with  their  arms,  like  that  on 
the  head  of  Ephniim  and  Manasses,  and  this  deeum*ia  also 
graphically  described  between  them. 

This  reticulate  or  net-work  was  also  considerable  in  the 
inward  parts  of  man,  not  only  from  the  first  aubtegmen  or 
warp  of  his  formation,  but  in  the  netty  Jibres  of  the  veins 
and  vessels  of  life ;  wherein  according  to  common  anatomy 
the  right  and  transverse  ./S6re«  are  decussated  by  the  oblique 
fibres ;  and  so  must  firame  a  reticulate  and  quincundal  figure 
by  their  obliquations,  emphaticBlly  extendmg  that  elegant 
expression  oi  Scripture  "Thou  hast  curiously  embroidered 
me,"  thou  hast  wrought  me  up  after  the  finest  way  of 
texture,  and  as  it  were  with  a  needle. 

Nor  is  the  same  observable  only  in  some  parts,  but  in  the 
whole  body  of  man,  which  upon  the  extension  of  arms  and 
legs,  doth  make  out  a  square,  whose  intersection  is  at  the 

*  Crvcu  o/moUb,  being  held  by  a  finger  in  the  circle. 

*  The  WxreticukOe  grain  in  some  Bwuia  UtUher.'i  This  grain  is,  how- 
ever, artificially  produced,  and  not  as  the  author  seems  to  suppose 
natural. 

»  UtOeidoU,  4fcc.]    See  Burda'a  OrimUd  Cwtomt,  No.  7e.— /<f. 
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eenitals.  To  omit  the  fimtaetical  quincunx  in  Plato  of  the 
first  hermaplirodite  or  double  man,  united  at  tlie  loins,  which 
Jupiter  after  divided. 

A  rudimental  resemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  cruciated 
and  rug^  folds  of  the  reticulum,  or  net-like  ventricle  of 
ruminatmg  homed  animals,  which  is  the  second  in  order, 
and  culin^j  called  the  honeycomb.  For  many  divisions 
there  are  in  the  stomach  of  several  animals :  wliat  number 
they  maintain  in  the  scarus  and  ruminating  fish,  common 
description  or  our  own  experiment  hath  maae  no  discovery; 
but  in  the  ventricle  of  porpuses  there  aro  three  divisions ;  in 
many  birds  a  crop,  gizzard,  and  little  receptacles  before  it ; 
but  in  comifferous  animals,  which  chew  the  cud,  there  are 
no  less  than  four*  of  distinct  position  and  office. 

The  reticulum  by  these  crossed  cells,  makes  a  farther  di- 
gestion, in  the  dry  and  exsuccous  part  of  the  aliment  received 
from  the  first  ventricle.  For  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet 
there  is  a  double  orifice :  what  is  first  received  at  the  mouth 
descendeth  into  the  first  and  greater  stomach,  from  whence 
it  is  returned  into  the  mouth  again ;  and  after  a  fuller  masti- 
cation, and  salivous  mixture,  what  part  thereof  descendeth 
again  in  a  moist  and  succulent  body,  slides  down  the  softer 
and  more  permeable  orifice,  into  the  omaaue  or  third  stomach; 
and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  fourth,  receives  its  last 
digestion.  The  other  dry  and  exsuccous  part  after  rumina- 
tion by  the  larger  and  stronger  orifice  beareth  into  the  first 
stomach,  from  thence  into  the  reticulum,  and  so  progressively 
into  the  other  divisions.  And  therefore  in  calves  newly 
calved,  there  is  little  or  no  use  of  the  two  first  ventricles,  for 
the  milk  and  liquid  aliment  slippeth  down  the  softer  orifice, 
into  the  third  stomach ;  where  making  little  or  no  stay,  it 
passeth  into  the  fourth,  the  seat  of  the  coagvlum,  or  runnet, 
or  that  division  of  stomach  which  seems  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  whole,  in  the  Gbeek  translation  of  the  priest's  fee,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  peace-offerings. 

As  for  those  rhomboidal  figures  made  by  the  cartiladneoua 
parts  of  the  weazand,  in  the  lungs  of  great  fishes,  and  other 
animals,  as  Bondeletius  discovered  we  have  not  foimd  them  sa 
to  answer  our  figure  as  to  be  drawn  into  illustration;  some- 
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iihmg  we  expected  in  the  more  diaeemilite  textore  of  tba 
limes  of  frogs,  which  notwitibstauding  bemg  but  two  cunooB 
bladders  not  weighing  aboTe  a  grain,  we  &imd  interwoToa 
witii  veins,  not  observing  any  jusfc  oxdear.  More  ordarlj 
situated  are  those  cretaceoua  and  Qhalky  ooncretions  found 
sometimes  in  the  bigness  of  a  small  vetoh  on  either  side  tlieir 
spine;  which  being  not  agreeaUe  unto  our  order,  nor  yet 
oraerred  by  any,  we  ahallnot  here  discourse  on. 

But  had  we  n)und  a  better  aooount  and  tdenble  anatomy 
of  l^at  prominent  jowl  of  the  spermaceti  wbale  than  qucft- 
tuary  operation,*  or  the  stench  of  the  last  oast  upon  our 
shore  permitted,  we  mi^t  have  perhaps  discovered  acme 
hgndannte  order  in  those  net-like  seases  and  sockets,  made 
like  honeycombs,  containing  tiiat  medical  matter. 

Lastly,  the  incession  or  local  motion  of  animaLB  is  made 
with  analoffjr  unto  this  figure,  by  deouasatiTe  diametcalfl^ 
qoincunciaL  lines  and  an^s.  7or,  to  omit  theenuuiiT  bow 
butterflies  and  brees»B  move  their  four  wings,  how  nirda  and 
fishes  in  air  and  water  move  by  joint  strokes  of  opponts 
wings  and  fins,  imd  how  salient  ammaLs  in  jumping  miward 
aeem  to  arise  and  fikU  upon  a  square  base, — as  me  statuai  of 
most  quadrupeds  is  made  upon  a  long  square,  so  in  tbeir 
motion  tiier  make  a  rAoMMdtft;  their  common  progreosiaB 
being  petrormed  diametraUy,  by  decussation  ana  cbqbs 
adraooement  of  their  legs,  whidi  not  obmrved,  begot  tkat 
raoarkable  absurdity  in  tiie  position  of  the  legs  of  Castor'^ 
horse  in  the  capitoL  The  make  whick  moveth.  ciroulad^ 
makes  his  spires  in  like  order,  the  c(mveK  and  coucayo  spirals 
ausweEing  each  other  at  alternate  distances.  In  themotion 
of  man  vie  arms  andlegs  observe  tiiis  thwarting  poaitioD, 
but  the  legs  alone  do  move  quincunoially  by  sii^^  asg^ 
-witii  some  resemblance  of  a  V  measured  by  suooenive  ad- 
vanoement  firom  each  foot,  and  the  angle  of  indenture 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  of  the 
stride. 

Studious  observators  may  discover  more  analogies  in  the 
orderly  book  of  nature,  and  cannot  escape  the  elegancy  of 
lies  band  in  other  correspondencies.^  The  figures  of  naila  and 
*  ieS%  dfiterihed  in  cm  Ptntdo,  SpUmu 

*  StudwM  oUervaton,  Sc,]  In  MSS.  Sloan.  1847,  oocun  the  follow- 
ing ptwagp  :*-''  Conaderations  ue  dnnnie  from  the  agiuitiuea  in  the 
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craeifying  appurtfuuanceB,  are  but  prBcariouflly  made  out  in 
the  gnmodUla  or  flower  of  Chriif  8  passion :  and  we  despair 
to  behold  in  these  parts  that  handsome  draught  of  orucifixion 
in  the  fruit  of  l^eBarbado  pine.  The  semuial  qiike  aSjfha* 
larig,  or  great  i^uiking  grass,  more  nearly  anBwera  the  tail  of 
a  rattle-snake,  than  many  resemblances  in  Porta.  And  if 
the  man  orofaiB*  of  Columna  be  well  made  out,  it  exoelletii 
all  analogies.  In  young  wahiuts  cut  athwart,  it  is  not  hard 
to  apprehend  Strang  characters ;  and  in  ihoBe  of  somewhat 
elder  growth,  handsome  ornamental  drauffhts  abent-  a  plain 
cross.  In  ^e  root  of  oumond  or  water-&ni»  ereory  eye  may 
discern  the  form  of  a  half^moon,  rainbow,  or  half  me  char 
raeter  of  piteei.  Some  find  Hebrew,  Arabi<^  Greek,  and 
Latin  obaraDtera  in  plants ;  in  a  common  one  among  us  we 
seem  to  read  AeaiOf  Vhk^  lAUl. 

Bight  lines  and  circles  make  out  the  bulk  jof  xdaots.  In 
the  jmrts  thereof  we  findheliaoaP  or  spiral  roundies^vblutas, 
corneal  sections,  circular  pyramids,  and  fimstruma  of  AitAir 
modes.  Aiid  cannot  oyenoek  the  orderly  hand  of  nature^ 
in  the  alternate  succession  of  the  flat  and  nanrower  aides  in 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  ash,  or  the  regular  inequality  of 
bigness  in  the  fiye-leann^d  flowers  of  henbuie,  aod  sometiSting 
like  in  the  calionlar  leaves  of  tutaon.*  How  Ite  spots  <n 
peraiearia  do  manifest  tiiemselvea  between  the  wak  and 
tenth  rib.  How  the  triangular  cap  in  the  stem  or  sij/hta  of 
tulips  doth  constancy  point  at  tiuee  outward  leaves.  That 
spioated  flowers  do  open  first  at  the  stalk.     That  white 

*  (k^uAiiArofoikoraf  JMU  Ooimma. 

root#B  of  pl«nt8  raaemblmg  sometimes  orderiy  shapes  and  figureB : 
thoee  are  made  aoeoidmg  as  the  pores  or  ascendin?  fibree  are  peetted 
in  the  plants.  Wherby  aJimental  juce  and  stabUwing  fibre  asoend. 
The  brwe  makes  an  Inndsorae  figure  of  a  tfee ;  the  oemimd  royall 
a  semicircle  or  raynebowe;  the  sedge  a  neate  print;  the  annual 
snroles  of  the  oake  a  five  poynted  starre  aooording  to  the  figure  of 
the  tWMge ;  the  atalk  of  the  figge  a  triaoele ;  caaarota'  and  maagr.other 
a  floeei£aa  figwe ;  tMe  first  rodinenti  of  the  sproBts.  of  pyonie  give 
stairee  of  aa  hanAkone  poeie ;  the  bndda  of  plaoorts  with  la^ge  leaves 
and  maov  flewsrs  oatt,  ahewibe  artifioi^  conpEoatiaos  in  a  woadeifiitt 

«  hdiaetd,]    Ukea^eUcL 

*  ArtKMk]  See  Mr.  Hervey^aingea&oiia  interpretation  of  the  cnnona 
etnietoreof  thepasBioiFfiower.  B^hctUm  om  a  Flmoer  CMb^-W^, 
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flowers  haye  yellow  thrums  or  knops.  That  the  nib  of  beans 
and  peas  do  all  look  downward,  and  so  press  not  upon  eadi 
other.  And  how  the  seeds  of  many  pappous^  or  downy 
flowers  locked  up  in  sockets  after  a  aomphms  or  mortise- 
articulation,  diffuse  themselves  circularly  into  branches  of 
rare  order,  observable  in  traaopogim  or  ^ats-beard,  conform- 
able to  the  spider's  web,  and  the  radii  m  like  manner  telarfy 
interwoven. 

And  how  in  animal  natures,  even  colours  hold  correspond- 
encies, and  mutual  correlations.  That  the  colour  of  the 
caterpillar  will  show  again  in  the  butterfly,  with  some  latitude 
is  allowable.  Though  the  regular  spots  in  their  wings  seem 
but  a  mealy  adhesion,  and  such  as  may  be  wiped  away,  yet 
since  they  come  in  this  variety,  out  of  their  cases,  there  must 
be  regul^  pores  in  those  parts  and  membrances,  defining 
such  exudations.^ 

That  Augustus*  had  native  notes  on  his  body  and  belly, 
after  the  oraer  and  number  in  the  stars  of  Charles'  wain, 
will  not  seem  strange  unto  astral  physiognomy,  which  ac- 
cordingly considereth  moles  in  the  body  of  man ;  or  physical 
observators,  who  from  the  position  of  moles  in  tne  face, 
reduce  them  to  rule  and  correspondency  in  other  parts. 
Whether  after  the  like  method  medical  conjecture  may  not 
be  raised  upon  parts  inwardly  affected ;  since  parts  about 
the  lips  are  the  critical  seats  of  pustules  discharged  in 
agues ;  and  scrofulous  tumours  about  the  neck  do  so  often 
speak  the  like  about  the  mesentery,  may  also  be  considered. 

The  russet  neck  in  young  lambsf  seems  but  adventitious, 
and  may  owe  its  tincture  to  some  contaction  in  the  womb  : 
but,  tliat  if  sheep  have  any  black  or  deep  russet  in  their 
faces,  they  want  not  the  same  about  their  legs  and  feet ;  that 

*  8v£t.  m  vit.  Aug,  f  Which  afterwards  vanisheth. 

*  pappout,]  Downy. 

'  Ihouffh  tM  regtdar  spoU  in  their  wnfft  teem  but  a  fMoljf  adketiou,  dx-i 
The  lue  of  the  microscope  had  not  beeome  sufficiently  general  among 
naturalists,  at  the  time  this  tract  was  composed,  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  scales  which  cover  the 
wings  of  the  lepidopterous  insects,  constituting  this  "  mealy  adhesion.** 
These  beantifiil  though  minute  scales  form  part  of  the  essential  organi- 
zation of  the  animate  invested  with  them,  and  oonseqnently  must  be 
as  definite  in  their  relations  as  any  other  portion  of  their  economy. — Sr. 
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black  hounds  have  mealy  mouths  and  feet ;  that  black  cows 
which  have  any  white  in  their  tails,  should  not  miss  of  some 
in  their  bellies ;  and  if  all  white  in  their  bodies,  yet  if  black 
mouthed,  their  ears  and  feet  maintain  the  same  colour ; — 
are  correspondent  tinctures  not  ordinarily  failing  in  nature^ 
which  easily  unites  the  accidents  of  extremities,  since  in 
some  generations  she  transmutes  the  parts  themselyes,  while 
in  the  aurelian  metamorphosis  the  head  of  the  canker  becomes 
the  tail  of  the  butterfly.^  Which  is  in  some  way  not  beyond 
the  contriyance  of  art,  in  submersions  and  inlays,  inverting 
the  extremes  of  the  plant,  and  fetching  the  root  from  the 
top,  and  also  imitatea  in  handsome  columnary  work,  in  the 
inversion  of  the  extremes ;  wherein  the  capital,  and  the  base, 
hold  such  near  correspondency. 

In  the  motive  parts  of  a-TiiiTiala  may  be  discovered  mutual 
proportions ;  not  only  in  those  of  quadrupeds,  but  in  the 
thigh-bone,  leg,  foot-bone,  and  claws  of  birds.^    The  legs  of 

1  in  the  aurdian  metcmwfhoai*,  tbc.']  This  is  a  mistake.  Browne 
must  have  made  his  observation  on  some  species,  the  exterior  of  whose 
chrysalis  he  had  wMnterpreted  ;  and  thns,  keeping  watch  on  that  part 
which  he  had  erroneously  decided  to  be  oocupiS  by  the  tul  of  the 
"  cimker,"  and  seeing  in  due  time  the  head  of  the  butterfly  make  its 
appearance  at  that  end,  he  came  to  his  conclusion,  without  questioning 
the  premises  on  which  it  was  founded. 

*  In  the  motive  pasrU  of  a/MmaU  may  he  diBCOvered  mutual  propcr- 
tiona,  dfc."]  That  all  the  parts  of  animals,  and  especially  those  of  the 
human  frame,  maintain  in  thdr  dimensions  a  certain  mutual  relation 
among  themselves,  has  long  been  generally  known :  indeed,  the  veiy 
&ot  of  the  bi-lateral  symmetiy  in  which  the  bodies  of  animals  are 
obviously  formed, — a  symmetiy  especially  observable  in  the  Vertebrata 
and  in  the  Annuloia,  but  lately  shown,  by  Dr.  Agassiz  {Lond.  and 
Edinb.  Phil,  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  S69)  to  characterize  also  the  Badiaia,  such 
as  the  starfish  and  tiie  echinus, — ^would  alone  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  such  mutual  proportions. 

A  veiy  few  numerical  relations,  however,  and  those  almost  confined 
to  the  human  frune,  had  been  definitely  made  out,  though  many  obscure 
notions  on  the  subject  had  been  floating  in  the  minds  of  physiologists 
and  natural  historians,  until  the  reading  before  the  Ttinnman  Society, 
in  April,  1880,  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Walter  Adam,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
tiie  osteologicai  symmet^  of  the  camel,  Camelua  Bactrianm,  Linn. 
The  objects  of  this  paper  (IVom.  of  Liim,  Soc.  voL  zvi.  p.  525-585), 
the  auwor  states  in  his  exoraium,  are,  to  state  correctly  the  dimensions 
of  the  several  bonee  of  a  huge  quadruped ;  to  trace  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  those  dimensions ;  uid  thus  to  exemplify  the  general  osteo- 
logicai form  in  animals  of  similar  configuration.    Agreeably  to  these 
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spiders  are  made  after  a  8^%^4erHan  propoiti<ni|  and  the 
long  legs  of  some  locusts^  doable  unto  some  othem     Bufc 

objeoti^  he  dettili  the  proporticMate  ^iimfmri^MW  of  the  boiwB  ooasti- 
tating  the  akeleton  of  the  CHnel  (desigofttiDg  the  bones  aooordinff  to 
the  anatomicel  nomenelatare  of  Br.  iSurday),  in  the  following  order ; 
▼is.  the  head;  thevertebne,  daenfied in  the  neoal  manner;  the  saeram; 
the  tail ;  the  riba ;  the  osfity  of  the  timmx,  and  the  etecnnm ;  ths 
aoapula ;  the  pelyia,  and  the  limbt.  The  Tariona  proportions  ace  mi- 
nutely  exhibited  in  a  aeries  of  tables,  which  oocopiee  fori^-seven  quarto 
pages.  The  height,  the  breadth,  and  the  bsolar  length  of  the  cranimn, 
Dr.  Adam  states,  are  veiy  neaiiy  in  the  proportion  of  1,  %  4.  The 
oommoD  diflfefenoe  in  the  palatal,  the  ooronal,  the  banlar,  and  the 
estreme  length  of  the  onMuns,  is  the  breadfeh  of  the  craninm  at  the 
temporal  Umm ;  these  lengths^  in  the  animal  examined,  beings  reqiect* 
ively,  12,  15,  18,  21,  inches.  The  lateral  extent  of  the  atias  is  eqnal  to 
the  distance  between  the  inner  margins  of  the  orbits.  The  greatest 
deration  of  the  spine  is  at  the  tiimi  dorsal  yertebra ;  the  eoctreme 
length  of  that  bone  eanalUng  the  greatest  extent  of  the  pelvis  towaidi 
the  mesial  plane.  The  longisst  of  the  twelve  lihs  are  the  seventh  and 
the  eighth  ;  their  length  equals  the  greatest  extent  of  the  scapula.  The 
sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  twelve  nbe  is  about  ten  times  that  of  the 
lonsest  rib.  The  dimensions  of  the  cavity  of  the  dieet  aoiee  with  tiliose 
of  die  separate  bones  of  the  body  ;  thus,  the  sreateet  width  of  the  oliest 
is  equal  to  the  greatest  length  of  the  head*  The  breadths  of  the  pelvis 
r<ittTad  (msasored  towards  the  front),  from  the  acetabnla,  are  even 
numbers  of  proportional  parts :  its  brMdths,  ctmdtud  (measured  towaids 
the  tail),  from  the  aoetabula,  indudinffthe  acetabula  breadth,  itself  aie 
odd  numbers  of  proportional  parts.  The  chief  dimensions  of  tiie  pelvis 
are  identical  with  the  diief  dimensionB  of  the  head ;  thusyforexamplc^ 
the  greateet  dfanensien  of  the  pelvis,  being  through  the  mesial  plane^  m 
equal  to  the  greatest  length  of  the  head.  The  lengths  of  the  four  leng* 
bones  of  the  atlantial  (fore)  Umbs,  independent  of  prooessss  and. elevn- 
lions^  are  consecutively  as  the  nundierB  22,  28,  20,  6, — sum  76.  The 
similar  lengths  of  the  four  long  bones  of  the  saoral  (hind)  Ihnfaa  are 
oonseoutivdy  as  the.  numbers  28,  28,  20,  5,— sum  76.  QQiese  relstions 
are  selected  in  oider  to  impart  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  resoHs  of 
Br.  Adam*s  valuable  obsemtions :  for  the  others,  equally  remarkable^ 
and  veiy  considerable  in  number,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tiie  original 
memoir.  Dr.  Adam  oondudes  the  esneral  statement  of  hSs  results  with 
the  following  summary.  "  IVom  ^niat  has  been  now  stated,  it  appears 
that  thron^ont  the  dimensionB  of  the  bones  of  the  Bactrian  camel 
there  is  sow  an  affreement,  tl»i  many  of  the  dimenaons  are  contfagtued 
proportionals,  ana  that  the  mutual  relations  of  nesriy  all  admit  of  n 
very  simple  expresnon. 

"  Corneponaing  relations  have  been  found  to  prevail  in  tiie  bones  of 
every  species  of  animal  examined  by  the  writer  of  this  peper.  Tbe 
prosecution  of  his  investigations  has  been  thwarted  by  unforeseen 
obstacles.  Under  more  fiivouiable  drcumstanoes,  should  what  has  been 
observed  in  the  camel  be  fully  verified  in  other  animids,  it  wiUresnlt : 
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the  intemodud  parts  of  vegetiddaB,  or  qpacea  between  the 
jointB,  are  contnved  with  more  uncertainty ;  though  the 

"  1.  Tfast  thongh  the  hucbeBS  and  dunhility  of  bones  pecnliariyfit 
them  for  enqxmries  sumlar  to  ihaX  detailed  in  these  F>fM ;  J^^  ^  ^^ 
haam  almijB  arise  from,  and  are  moulded  hj  tiie  softer  ttasue^  the 
ti^ifde  OJKMUO  syatem  is  determinaUe  in  its  proportions. 

"2.  Tm  the  rektion  of  the  forms  of  extinct  animals  to  the  forms 
of  animals  now  living,  the  affinities  of  species  and  genera, — ^the  simul- 
taneoQS  growth  of  the  parts  of  the  same  animal,  and  ite  rates  of  sach 
giuwih  oompascatirdy  in  oiheir  animals ;  the  improvemeDt  of  domeiitio 
raoee,--efven  the  stnutore  and  devekxprneat  of  thehiiinaQ.frame,-^«re 
all  nuKfctecB  both  of  ph^elo^pcal  and  of  numerical  study. 

"  8.  Tliat  zoology  is,  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  departments  of 
knowledge  that  regard  inanimate  things,  susceptible  of  a  classification 
eeteUisked  on  the  sure  basis  of  number.*' 

In  1838  and  1684,  Dr.  Adam  oommimicated  to  the  Bml  Society, 
two  papers  extending  his  ofaservations  to  the  osteology  of  the  human 
subject :  of  these,  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  tbe  only  printed 
notices  have  been  given  in  the  Zottd,  and  Edwh.  Phil,  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p. 
457,  and  vxA.  vi.  p.  57.  In  these  papers,  which  relate  to  the  oomnara- 
ttve  oeteolo|^flal.fonuB  in  the  adult  Bniopean  male  and  jbmale  of  the 
human  neenS)  he  givea  the  resBlts  of  a  great  number  of  meaMuemeiits 
d  the  ainwuHions  of  the  diSefent  bones  composing  the  adidt  human 
skeleton,  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  sex  respectively ;  and  he  also 
gives  linear  representations  of  various  dimensions  of  the  bones,  both 
male  and  female,  with  a  view  to  ftdlitatethe  companson  of  the  human 
frame  with  that  of  other  animals,  and  reduce  it  to  definite  laws*  He 
states  that  many  of  the  rectilinear  dimensions  of  human  bones  appear 
to  be  multiples  of  one  unit,  namely,  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  direotly 
over  the  external  paosage  of  the  ear ;  a  dimension  which  he  has  foimd 
to  be  the  meet  invariable  in  the  body.  No  division  of  tiiat  dimension 
waeftnmd  hy  Dr.  Adam,  to  measnie  the  other  dfanensinng  aoaoonrately 
as  that  by  seran,  or  its  multiples.  Of  such  seventh  parts  there  appear 
to  be  twelve  in  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  back,  and  ninety-six  in 
the  height  of  the  whole  body.  Adopting  a  scale  of  which  the  unit  is 
half  a  seventh,  or  the  14th  part  of  this  line,  being  generally  about  the 
third  of  an  inch,  he  states  at  length,  in  multiples  of  this  unit,  the 
dimension^  in  cKfibrent  direetioni^  of  almost  every  bone  in  the  dcekton  ; 
noting  more  especially  the  differences  that  occur  in  those  of  tiie  two 
sexes.  The  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from  his  enquiiy  is,  that  every 
bene  in  the  body  exUbits  certain  modification^  aooordinf  to  the  sex  of 
the  individnai.  To  tins  eunmMry  of  the  results  obtained  tiy  Dr.  Adam, 
I  wiU  oiriy  add,  that  there  are  many  reasons,  apnori,  both  psyehologieal 
and  physiologieal^  idiy  such  relations  as  have  been  obsMrved  by  him 
betii  in  aarmmJa  attd  in  man,  should  be  expected,  or  rather  should  be 
certainly  believed,  to  have  exietenee.  To  notice  more  parttculariy  one 
point  :--that  eveiy  bone  in  the  human  body,  and  indeed. evsiy  organ 
and  anatomically  constituent  part,  must  diner  in  the  sexes,  however 
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joints  themselveB,  in  many  plants,  maintain  a  regular 
number. 

In  vegetable  composure,  the  unition  of  prominent  parts 
seems  most  to  answer  the  apophyses  or  processes  of  animal 
bones,  whereof  they  are  the  produced  parts  or  prominent 
explanations.  And  though  m  the  parts  of  plants  which 
are  not  ordained  for  motion,  we  do  not  expect  correspondent 
articulations :  yet  in  the  setting  on  of  some  flowers  and  seeds 
in  their  sockets,  and  the  lineu  commissure  of  the  pulp  of 
several  seeds,  may  be  observed  some  shadow  of  the  hiurmony, 
some  show  of  the  gomphosia^  or  mortise-articulation. 

As  for  the  diarthroHs^  or  motive  articulation,  there  is  ex- 
pected little  analogy ;  though  long-stalked  leaves  do  move  by 
long  lines,  and  have  observable  motions,  yet  are  they  made 
b  V  outward  impulsion,  like  the  motion  of  pendulous  bodies, 
while  the  parts  themselves  are  united  by  some  kind  of  iytn- 
phyns  unto  the  stock. 

JBut  standing  vegetables,  void  of  motive  articulations,  are 
not  without  manv  motions.  Eor,  besides  the  motion  of 
vegetation  upward,  and  of  radiation  imto  all  quarters,  that 
of  contraction,  dilitation,  inclination,  and  contortion,  is  dis- 
coverable in  many  plants.  To  omit  the  rose  of  Jericho,  the 
ear  of  rye,  which  moves  with  change  of  weather,  and  the 
magical  spit,  made  of  no  rare  plants,  which  winds  before  the 
fire,  and  roasts  the  bird  without  turning. 

Even  animals  near  the  classis  of  plants,  seem  to  have  the 
most  restless  motions.     The  summer-worm  of  ponds  and 

Elashes^-mahes  a  long  waving  motion,  the  hair-worm  seldom, 
es  still.  He  that  would  behold  a  very  anomalous  motion, 
may  observe  it  ia  the  tortile  and  tirmg  strokes  of  gnat- 
worms.* 

*  Found  often  in  some  form  of  red  maggot  in  the  standing  waters  of 
cisterns  in  the  summer. 

minute  the  difference  may  be,  is  a  position  whioh  is  supported  by  all 
we  know,  whether  firom  science  orfirom  revelation,  of  the  human  mental 
and  corporeal  constitution;  and  that  corresponding  diffiBEenoes  must 
exist  in  the  sexes  of  animals  will  necessarily  follow. — Br, 

^  gomphona.]  A  mode  of  articulation  by  whidi  one  bone  is  fastened 
into  another  like  a  nail, — as  a  tooth  in  the  socket. 

*  diarihrotU,]  The  moveable  connexion  of  bones  with  each  other,  by 
joints. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


As  for  the  delights,  commodities^  mysteries,  with  other 
concernments  of  this  order,  we  are  unwilling  to  fly  them 
over,  in  the  short  deliveries  of  Virgil,  Vorro,  or  others,  and 
shall  therefore  enlarge  with  additional  ampliations. 

By  this  position  they  had  a  just  proportion  of  earth,  to 
supply  an  equality  of  nourishment.  The  distance  beong 
ordered,  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  magnitude  or  vigo- 
rous attraction  of  the  plant,  the  goodness,  leanness  or  pro- 
priety of  the  soil :  and  therefore  the  rule  of  Solon,  concerning 
the  territory  of  Athens,  not  extendible  unto  all ;  allowing 
the  distance  of  six  foot  unto  common  trees,  and  nine  for  the 
flg  and  olive. 

They  had  a  due  diffusion  of  their  roots  on  all  or  both 
sides,  whereby  they  maintained  some  proportion  to  their 
height,  in  trees  of  large  radication.  For  that  they  strictly 
make  good  their  prcfimdewr  or  depth  unto  their  height, 
according  to  common  conceit,  and  that  expression  of  Vir^,* 
though  confirmable  from  the  plane  tree  m  PUny,  and  some 
few  examples,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  generality  of 
trees  almost  in  any  kind,  either  of  side-spreading,  or  tap 
roots  ;^  except  we  measure  them  by  lateral  and  opposite  dif- 
fusions :  nor  commonly  to  be  found  in  minar  or  heroy  plants; 
if  we  except  sea-hoUy,  liquorice,  sea-rush,  and  some  others. 

They  had  a  commodious  radiation  in  their  growth,  and 
a  due  expansion  of  their  branches,  for  shadow  or  deUght. 
For  trees  thickly  planted,  do  run  up  in  height  and  branch 
with  no  expansion,  shooting  unequally  or  short,  and  thin 
upon  the  neighbouring  side.    And  therefore  trees  are  in- 

*  Qwjmtwn  verHee  ad  auras  JSthereas,  ionium  radiee  ad  Tartara 
iendit. 

*  For  ihat  ihey  Hridly,  <&c.J  In  MS,  Sloan.  1882,  occurs  the  following 
siinilar  paSBage  : — "But  their  progresdon  and  motion  in  growth  is  not 
equall ;  the  root  making  an  earlier  course  in  the  length  or  multitude  of 
fibres,  aoooidingto  the  law  of  its  specie^  and  as  it  is  to  afford  a  supporta- 
tion  or  nourisbnent  unto  the  ascending  parts  of  the  plants ;  but  in 
progression  of  increase,  the  stalk  commod y  outstrips  the  root,  and  even 
in  trees  the  common  opinion  is  questionable ; — as  is  expressed,  quantum 
vertioe  ad  awnu  JBikerta»t  tantum  radiee  ad  Tariara  iendU, 
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wardly  bare,  and  spring  and  leaf  from  the  outward  and 
sunny  side  of  their  branches. 

Whereby  the^  ^so  avoided- the  peril  of  irvyoXsdpurfioc  or 
one  tree  perismng  with  another,  as  it  happeneth  ofttimes 
from  the  siek  ^ffkmmm  or  entongiementB  of  the  roots  fill- 
ing foul  with  eadi  other.  Obserrwle  in  elms  set  in  hedges, 
where  if  one  dieth,  the  neighbouring  tree  prospereth  not 
long  after. 

&  this  situation,  divided  into  many  intervals  and  open 
unto  six  passages,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fiur  periLa- 
tion  from  winds,  brushing  and  deansinff  their  surfioes, 
lehizing  and  closing  their  pores  unto  cbe  perspiration. 
I'or  that  they  affinrd  large  iglmifwrn^y  perceptible  from 
odours,  difiKised  at  great  distances,  is  obserrable  from 
onions  out  of  the  earth,  which  though  dry,  and  kept  untU 
the  spring,  as  they  shoot  forth  large  and  many  leaves,  do 
notably  a&te  of  their  weight ;  and  mint  flrowing  in  glasses 
of  water,  until  it  arriveth  unto  the  vtiei^t  of  an  ounce,  in 
a  shady  place,  will  sometimes  exiwost  a  pound  of  water. 
And  as  they  send  much  fbrtii,  so  may  they  receive  some- 
what in ;  for  beside  the  common  way  and  road  of  reception 
b^the  root,  there  maybe  a  refection  and  imbibition  from 
without,  for  g^entie  showers  refresh  plants,  though  they 
•witer  not  their  roots,  and  the  good  and  bad  6jfUmuim»  of 
Teeetableel  promote  or  debilitate  eaeh  ol^er.  So  ^jpUhfrnum 
and  dodder,  rootless  and  out  of  the  ground,  maintain  them- 
selves, upon  tlmne,  ivy,  and  plants  whereon  they  hang; 
and  ivy,  divided  from  tiie  root,  we  have  observed  to  live 
some  years,  bvthe  cinouB  parts  eommonty  oonoeived  but 
as  tenades  ami  holdfrnts  unto  it.  The  staUcs  of  mint  cropt 
from  the  vsot,  stripped  from  the  leaves,  and  set  in  glasses 
with  the  root  end  upward,  and  out  of  tiie  water,  we  have 
observed  to  send  forth  sprouts,  and  leaves  without  the  aid 
of  roots,  and  Beordiwn  to  grow  in  like  manner,  the  leaves 
set  downward  in  water.  To  omit  several  sea  plants,  which 
grow  on  single  roots  from  stones,  although  m  very  many 
there  are  side  shoots  and  fibres,  beside  the  ustening  root. 

Sy  this  open  position  they  were  frirly  exposed  imto  the 
rays  of  moon  and  sun,  so  considerable  in  the  growth  of 
vegetables.  JPor  though  poplars,  willows,  and  several  trees 
be  made  to  grow  about  tiie  brinks  of  Acheron,  and  dark 
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habitations  of  the  dead ;  though  some  plants  are  content  to 
grow  in  obscure  wells,  wherein  i^  old  ehn  pumps  afford 
sometimes  long  bushy  sprouts,  not  observable  m  any  above 
ground ;  and  large  fields  of  vegetables  are  able  to  maintain 
their  vesdure  at  the  bottom  and  shad;^  part  of  the  sea,  yet 
the  greatest  number  are  not  content  without  the  actual  rays 
of  the  sun,  but  bend,  incline,  and  follow  them,  as  krge  lists 
of  solisequiouB  or  sun  following  plants ;  and  some  observe 
the  method  of  its  motion  in  their  own  growth  and  conver* 
aion,  twining  towards  the  west  by  the  south,*  as  briony, 
hops,  woodbine,  and  serveml  kinds  of  bindweed,  which  we  shiul 
more  admire,  when  any  can  tell  us,  they  observe  another 
motion,  and  twist  by  the  north  at  the  antipodes.  The  same 
plants  rooted  against  an  erect  novth  wall  full  of  holes,  will 
nnd  a  way  through  them  <to  look  upon  the  sun ;  and  in 
tender  prnnts  frimi  mustard  seed,  sown  inihe  winter,  and 
in  a  pot  of  earth  placed  inwardly  against  a  south  window, 
ihe  tender  stalks  of  two  leaves. arose  not  erect,  but  bending 
towards  the  window,  nor  looking  much  higher  than  the 
meridian  sun ;  and  if  the  pot  wero  turned  tl^  would  work 
themselves  into  their  former  dedinatians,  makmg  their  eon* 
vorsion  by  the  east.  That  the  leaves  of  the  olive  and  some 
otiier  trees  solstitially  turn,  and  precisely  i»ll  us  when  the 
sun  is  entered  Oancer,  is  scarce  expectable  in  any  climate, 
and  Theophxastus  warily  observes  it.  Yet  somewhat  thereof 
B  observable  in  our  own,  in  the  leaves  of  willows  and 
sallows,  some  weeks  after  the  solstice.  But  the  great 
convolvulus,  or  white  flowered  bindweed,  observes  both 
motions  of  the  sun;  while  the  flower  iwists  equinoctially 
from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  according  to  the  doily  rovo* 
lution,  the  stalk  twineth  ediptically  from  the  -right  to  the 
left,  according  to  the  annual  conversion.^ 

*  FleckU  od  Aqml&nem,  et  dedinU  ad  Anttmm,  is  -Solon's  deseriptioii 
of  the  motion  of  the  swi,—Atah<n'8  note,  from  MS.  Sloan,  1847. 

'  wmwd  omiMmtm.]  From  MfS.  Sloan.  1847,  the  foUowing  pMSftse 
may  be  added  here : — "  Of  the  orchis  or  dog-stones,  one  is  g«neri%- 
moTO  Intty,  plvmp,  and  ftiUer  than  the  oikSr,  aadthe  AxUost  is  most 
oommended.  The  reason  is,  the  one^vhich  is  foilest  ahootes  ;  the  stalk 
seems  most  directly  to  proceed  from  tiiat  one ;  the  other  is  bat  ae  it 
were  appendant,  and  doth  bat  slight  office  to  the  nourishment ;  bat 
whether  they  have  any  r^gahtr  position  north  or  soialii,  or  eastaad 
west,  my  ezperienoe  doth  not  disoover." 
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Some  commend  the  exposure  of  these  orders  unto  the 
western  gales,  as  the  most  generative  and  fructifying  breal^ 
of  heaven.  But  we  applaud  the  husbandly  of  Solomon, 
whereto  a^reeth  the  doctrine  of  Theophrastus :  "Arise, 
O  north  wmd,  and  blow,  thou  south,  upon  mj  garden,  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out."  Por  the  north  wind 
closing  the  pores,  and  shuttins  up  the  effluviums,  when  the 
south  doth  after  open  and  remr  them,  the  aromatical  gums 
do  drop,  and  sweet  odours  fly  actively  from  them ;  and  if 
his  earden  had  the  same  situation,  which  maps  and  charts 
affbra  it,  -on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  having  the  wall 
on  the  west ;  these  were  the  winds  unto  which  it  was  well 
exposed. 

By  this  wa^r  of  plantation  they  increased  the  number  of 
their  trees,  which  they  lost  in  quatemios  and  square  orders, 
which  is  a  commodity  insisted  on  by  Yarro,  and  one  great 
intent  of  Nature,  in  this  position  of  flowers  and  sec^  in 
the  elegant  formation  of  plants,  and  the  former  rules  ob- 
served in  natural  and  artificial  figurations. 

Whether  in  this  order,  and  one  tree  in  some  measure 
breaking  the  cold  and  pinching  gusts  of  winds  from  the 
other,  trees  will  not  better  maintain  their  inward  circles, 
and  either  escape  or  moderate  their  eccentricities,  may  also 
be  considered.  For  the  circles  in  trees  are  naturally  eon- 
centrical,  parallel  unto  the  bark,  and  unto  each  other,  till 
frost  and  piercing  winds  contract  and  dose  them  on  the 
weather  side,  the  opposite  semicircle  widely  enlarging,  and 
at  a  comely  distance,  which  hindereth  ofttunes  the  TOauty 
and  roundness  of  trees,  and  makes  the  timber  less  service- 
able, whilst  the  ascending  juice,  not  readily  passing,  settles 
in  knots^  and  inequalities ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  new 
course  of  agriculture,  to  observe  the  native  position  of  trees 
according  to  north  and  south  in  their  transplantations.^ 

*  MtiUSf  dtc]  But  the  knots  we  see  in  planks  are  sections  of  antH 
branches. 

^  tmntpUmtationi,]  In  MS,  Sloan,  1847,  is  the  following  passage : — 
"  The  sap  in  trees  observes  the  oirde  and  right  line.  ^^«es  bemg  to 
£row  up  tall,  were  made  long  and  strong ;  of  the  strongest  oolomnar 
figure,  round.'  The  lines  are  strongest  for  the  most  part>  and  in  many 
equidistant^  as  in  firs  ;  the  circles  homooentrical,  except  penrerted  by 
situation ;  the  circles  on  the  northern,  or  side  exposed  to  cold  winda^ 
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The  same  is  also  observable  under  ground  in  the  circina- 
tious  and  spherical  rounds  of  onions,  wherein  the  circles 
of  the  orbs  are  ofb  times  larger,  and  the  meridional  lines 
stand  wider  upon  one  side  than  the  other ;  and  where  the 
largeness  will  make  up  the  number  of  planetical  orbs,  that 
of  Luna  and  the  lower  planets  exceed  the  dimensions  of 
Saturn,  and  the  higher ;  whether  the  like  be  not  verified  in 
the  circles  of  the  large  roots  of  briony  and  mandrakes,  or 
why,  in  the  knots  of  deal  or  fir,  the  circles  are  often  eccen- 
trical, although  not  in  a  plane,  but  vertical  and  right  position, 
deserves  a  further  enquiry.  % 

Whether  there  be  not  some  irregularity  of  roimdness  in 
most  plants  according  to  their  position;  whether  some 
small  compression  of  pores  be  not  perceptible  in  parts  which 
stand  against  the  current  of  waters,  as  in  reeds,  bulrushes, 
and  other  vegetables  toward  the  streaming  quarter,  may  also 
be  observed ;  and  therefore  such  as  are  long  and  weak  are 
commonly  contrived  unto  a  roundness  of  figure,  whereby 
the  water  presseth  less,  and  slippeth  more  smoothly  from 
them,  and  even  in  flags  of  flat  figured  leaves,  the  peater 
part  obvert  their  sharper  sides  unto  the  current  in  ditches. 

But  whether  plants  which  float  upon  the  surfiu^e  of  the 
water  be  for  the  most  part  of  cooling  qualities,  those  which 
shoot  above  it  of  heating  virtues,  and  why?  Whether 
sargasso  for  many  miles  floating  upon  the  western  ocean,  or 
sea-lettuce  and  phasaanium  at  the  bottom  of  our  seas,  make 
good  the  like  quaatiesP  Why  fenny  waters  aflbrd  the 
hottest  and  sweetest  plants,  as  calamus,  cyperus,  and  crow- 
foot, and  mud  cast  out  of  ditches  most  naturally  produceth 
arsmart  ?  Why  plants  so  greedy  of  water  so  uttle  regard 
oil  P  Why  since  many  seeds  contain  much  oil  within  them, 
they  endure  it  not  well  without,  either  in  their  growth  or 
production?  Why  since  seedjs  shoot  commomy  imder 
ground  and  out  of  the  air,  those  which  are  let  fidl  in  shallow 

being  more  contracted.  In  the  knots  of  fir,  the  right  lines  broken  from 
their  coarse  do  run  into  homocentrical  circles,  whether  in  round  or  oval 
knots." 

In  MS.  Sloan.  1847,  occurs  also  the  following  passage : — "Trees  set 
under  a  north  wall  will  be  larger  circled  than  that  side  exposed  unto  the 
weather .  trees  set  in  open  high  places,  near  the  sea,  will  close  their 
circles  on  that  side  which  respecteth  it." 
TOL.  U.  2  K 
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glaflBOs,  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  water,  will  sooner  sprout 
than  those  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  water  be  covered  with 
oil,  those  at  the  bottom  will  hardly  sprout  at  all,^  we  have 
not  room  to  conjecture  ? 

Whether  ivy  would  not  less  offend  the  trees  in  this  dean 
ordination,  and  well-kept  paths,  might  perhaps  deserve  the 
question  ?  But  this  were  a  query  only  unto  some  habita- 
tioiis,  and  little  concerning  Cyrus  or  the  Babylonian  terri« 
tory;  wherein  by  no  indu&try  Harpalus  could  make  ivy 
pow.  And  Alexander  hardly  found  it  about  those  parts,  to 
unitate  the  pomp  of  Bacchus.  And  though  in  these  northern 
regions  we  are  too  much  acquainted  with  one  ivy,  we  know 
too  little  of  another,  whereby  we  in)prehend  not  the  ez« 
pressions  of  antiquitv,  the  splenetics  medicine*  of  Galen, 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  poet,  in  the  beauty  of  the  white 
ivy.t 

The  like  concerning  the  growth  of  misseHoe,  which  de- 
pendeth  not  only  of  the  species,  or  kind  of  tree,  but  much 
also  of  the  soil.  And  therefore  common  in  some  places, 
not  readily  found  in  others,  Irequent  in  Prance,  not  so 
common  in  Spain,  and  scarce  at  all  in  the  territory  of 
Eerrara ;  nor  easily  to  be  found  where  it  is  most  required, 
upon  oaks,  less  on  trees  continually  verdant.  Although  in 
some  places  the  olive  escapeth  it  not,  requiting  its  detriment 
in  the  delightful  view  of  its  red  berries ;  as  Clusius  observed 
in  Spain,  and  Bellonius  about  Jerusalem.  But  this  para- 
sitical plant  suffers  nothing  to  grow  upon  it,  by  any  way  of 

*  Oalm,  de  Med.  ieewndum  he,  f  Hederd  forvumor  albd, 

<  wiU  hardly  nprwU  <U  aU.]  Seeds  which  shoot  underground  have 
still,  through  the  porous  earth  and  also  by  means  of  the  air,  dissolved 
in  the  water,  whicn  is  always  present,  ready  access  of  oxygen,  without 
the  aid  of  which  genninadon  cannot  take  place  ;  so  that  they  do  not  in 
fihct  germinate  "out  of  the  air/'  The  seeds  let  hll  in  shallow  glasses^ 
upon  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  sprout  sooner  than  those  at  the  bottom, 
because  they  have  a  more  ready  access,  and  a  more  copious  supply  of 
oxyffen  than  the  latter,  and  if  the  water  be  covered  with  oil,  tnoee  at 
the  bottom  will  hardly  sprout  at  all,  because  the  oil  almost  entirely 
precludes  the  access  of  that  all-necessary  principle ;  the  small  quantity 
dissolved  in  the  water  being  quickly  i^jpropriated  by  the  seeds,  and  the 
oil,  by  preventing  the  contact  ofihe  atmosphere  with  the  sur&oe  of  the 
water,  rendering  a  further  supply  impoesible.— ^. 
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art ;  nor  could  we  ever  make  it  grow  where  nature  had  not 
planted  it,  as  we  have  in  vain  attempted  by  inoculation  and 
incision,  upon  its  native  or  foreign  stock.  And  though  there 
seem  nothing  improbable  in  the  seed,  it  hath  not  succeeded 
by  sation  in  any  manner  of  ground,  wherein  we  had  no 
reason  to  despair,  since  we  read  of  vegetable  horns,  and  how 
rams'  horns  will  root  about  Ghoa. 

But  besides  these  rural  commodities,*  it  cannot  be  meanly 
delectable  in  the  variety  of  figures,  which  these  orders,  open 
and  closed,  do  make.  Whilst  every  inclosure  makes  a 
rhombus,  the  figures  obliquely  taken  a  rhomhoides,  the  in- 
tervals bounded  with  parallel  lines,  and  each  intersection 
built  upon  a  square,  affording  two  triangles  or  pyramids  ver- 
tically conjoined ;  which  in  the  strict  quincuncial  order  do 
oppositely  make  acute  and  blunt  angles. 

And  though  therein  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet 
every  rhombus  containing  four  angles  e^ual  unto  four  right, 
it  virtually  contains  four  right.  Nor  is  this  strange  unto 
such  as  observe  the  natural  lines  of  trees,  and  parts  dis- 
posed in  them.  For  neither  in  the  root  doth  nature  affect 
this  angle,  which  shooting  downward  for  the  stabilitv  of  the 
plant,  doth  best  effect  the  same  by  figures  of  inclination : 
nor  in  the  branches  and  stalky  leaves,  which  grow  most  at 
acute  angles ;  as  declining  from  their  head  the  root,  and 
diminishing  their  angles  with  their  altitude ;  verified  also 
in  lesser  plants,  whereby  they  better  support  themselves, 
and  bear  not  so  heavily  upon  the  stalk ;  so  that  while  near 
the  root  they  often  make  an  angle  of  seventy  parts,  the 
sprouts  near  the  top  will  often  come  short  of  thirty.  Even 
in  the  nerves  and  master  veins  of  the  leaves  the  acute  angle 
ruleth ;  the  obtuse  but  seldom  found,  and  in  the  backward 
part  of  the  leaf,  reflecting  and  arching  about  the  stalk. 
But  why  ofttimes  one  side  of  the  leaf  is  unequal  unto  the 
other,  as  in  hazel  and  oaks,  why  on  either  side  the  master 
vein,  the  lesser  and  derivative  channels  stand  not  directly 
opposite,  nor  at  equal  angles,  respectively  unto  the 
adverse  side,  but  those  of  one  part  do  often  exceed  the 
other,  as  the  wallnut  and  many  more,  deserves  another 
enquiry. 

*  LintchotCH, 

2n2 
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Now  if  for  this  order  we  affect  coniferouB  and  tapering 
trees,  particularly  the  cypress,  which  grows  in  a  conical 
figure ;  we  have  found  a  tree  not  only  of  great  ornament, 
but,  in  its  essentials,  of  affinity  unto  this  order :  a  solid 
rhombus  being  made  by  the  conversion  of  two  equicmral 
cones,  as  Archimedes  hath  defined.  And  these  were  the 
common  trees  about  Babylon,  and  the  East,  whereof  the  ark 
was  made :  and  Alexander  found  no  trees  so  accommodable 
to  build  his  navy : — and  this  we  rather  think  to  be  the  tree 
mentioned  in  the  Canticles,  which  stricter  botanology  will 
hardly  allow  to  be  camphire. 

And  if  delight  or  ornamental  view  invite  a  comely  dis- 
posure  by  circular  amputations,  as  is  elegantly  performed  in 
hawthorns,  then  will  they  answer  the  figures  made  by  the 
conversion  of  a  rhombus,  which  maketh  two  concentrical 
circles  ;  the  greater  circumference  being  made  by  the  lesser 
angles,  the  lesser  by  the  greater. 

The  cylindrical  figure  of  trees  is  virtually  contained  and 
latent  in  this  order ;  a  cylinder  or  long  round  being  made 
by  the  conversion  or  turning  of  a  parallelogram,  and  most 
handsomely  by  a  long  square,  which  makes  an  equal,  strong, 
and  lasting  figure  in  trees,  agreeable  unto  the  body  and 
motive  part  of  animals,  the  greatest  number  of  plants,  and 
almost  all  roots,  though  their  stalk  be  angular,  and  of  many 
comers,  which  seem  not  to  follow  the  figure  of  their  seeds ; 
since  many  angular  seeds  send  forth  round  stalks,  and  spheri- 
cal seeds  arise  from  angular  spindles,  and  many  rather  con- 
form unto  their  roots,  as  the  round  stalks  of  bulbous  roots  and 
in  tuberous  roots  stems  of  like  figure.  But  why,  since  the 
largest  number  of  plants  maintain  a  circular  figure,  there  are 
so  few  with  teretous  or  long  round  leaves  ?  Why  coni- 
ferous trees  are  tenuifolious  or  narrow-leafed  ?  Why  plants 
of  few  or  no  joints  have  commonly  round  stalks  ?  Why 
the  greatest  number  of  hollow  stalks  are  round  stalks ;  or 
why  in  this  variety  of  angular  stalks  the  quadrangular 
most  exceedeth,  were  too  lonff  a  speculation  ?  Meanwhile 
obvious  experience  may  find,  tliat  in  plants  of  divided  leaves 
above,  nature  often  beginneth  circularly  in  the  two  first 
leaves  below,  while  in  the  singular  plant  of  ivy  she  exer- 
ciseth  a  contrary  geometry,  and  beginning  vnth  angular 
leaves  below,  roimds  them  in  the  upper  branches. 
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Nor  can  the  rows  in  this  order  want  delight,  as  carrying 
an  aspect  answerable  unto  the  dipteros  hypcsthros,  or  double 
order  of  columns  open  above ;  the  opposite  ranks  of  trees 
standing  like  pillars  in  the  cavedia  of^  the  courts  of  famous 
buildings,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  templa  atibdialia  of  old  ; 
somewhat  imitating  the  periatylia  or  cloister- buildings,  and 
the  exedrcB  of  the  ancients,  wherein  men  discoursed,  walked, 
and  exercised ;  for  that  thej  derived  the  rule  of  columns 
from  trees,  especialljr  in  their  proportional  diminutions,  is 
illustrated  by  Yitruvius  from  the  shafts  of  fir  and  pine. 
And,  though  the  inter-arboration  do  imitate  the  (treostylos, 
or  thin  order,  not  strictly  answering  the  proportion  of  inter- 
columniations  :  yet  in  many  trees  they  wul  not  exceed  the  in- 
termission of  the  columns  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  ; 
which  being  an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  made  up  bjr  twenty 
pillars,  will  afford  no  less  than  intervals  of  five  cubits. 

Beside,  in  this  kind  of  aspect  the  sight  being  not  difiused, 
but  circumscribed  between  long  parallels  and  the  eTriaKiaafio^ 
and  adumbration  from  the  branches,  it  frameth  a  penthouse 
over  the  eye,  and  maketh  a  quiet  vision : — and  therefore  in 
difi*used  and  open  aspects,  men  hollow  their  hand  above  their 
eye,  and  make  an  artificial  brow,  whereby  they  direct  the 
dispersed  rays  of  sight,  and  by  this  shade  preserve  a 
moderate  light  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye;  keeping  the 
upilla  plump  and  fair,  and  not  contracted  or  shrunk,  as  in 
Ignt  and  vagrant  vision. 

And  therefore  Providence  hath  arched  and  paved  the  great 
house  of  the  world,  with  colours  of  mediocrity,  that  is,  blue 
and  green,  above  and  below  the  sight,  moderately  terminating 
the  acies  of  the  eye.  For  most  plants,  though  green  above 
ground,  maintain  their  original  white  below  it,  according  to 
the  candour  of  their  seminal  pulp:  and  the  rudimental 
leaves  do  first  appear  in  that  colour,  observable  in  seeds 
sprouting  in  water  upon  their  first  foliation.  Green  seeming 
to  be  the  first  supervenient,  or  above  ground  complexion  of 
vegetables,  separable  in  many  upon  ligature  or  inhumation, 
as  succory,  endive,  artichokes,  and  which  is  also  lost  upon 
fading  in  the  autumn. 

And  this  is  also  agreeable  unto  water  itself,  the  alimental 
vehicle  of  plants,  which  first  altereth  into  this  colour.  And, 
containing  many  vegetable  seminalities,  re?ealeth  their  seeds 
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hj  greenness;  and  therefore  soonest  expected  in  rain  or 
standing  water,  not  easily  found  in  distilled  or  water  strongly 
boiled ;  wherein  the  seeds  are  extinguished  by  fire  and  de- 
coction, and  therefore  last  long  and  pure  without  such 
alteration,  affording  neither  uliginous  coats,  gnat-worms, 
acari,  hair-worms,  bke  crude  and  common  water ;  and  there- 
fore, most  fit  for  wholesome  beverage,  and  with  malt,  makes 
ale  and  beer  without  boiling.  What  large  water-drinkers 
some  plants  are,  the  canar}'-tree  and  birches  in  some 
northern  countries,  drenching  the  fields  about  them,  do 
sufficiently  demonstrate.  How  water  itself  is  able  to  main- 
tain the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  without  extinction  of 
their  generative  or  medical  virtues, — besides  the  experiment 
of  Helmont's  tree,  we  have  found  in  some  which  have  lived 
six  years  in  glasses.  The  seeds  of  scurvy -grass  growing  in 
water-pots,  have  been  fruitful  in  the  land;  and  assarum  after  a 
vear's  space,  and  once  casting  its  leaves  in  water,  in  the  second 
leaves  hath  handsomely  performed  its  vomiting  operation. 

Nor  are  only  dark  and  green  colours,  but  shades  and 
shadows  contrived  through  the  great  volume  of  nature,  and 
trees  ordained  not  only  to  protect  and  shadow  others,  but 
by  their  shades  and  shadowing  parts,  to  preserve  and  cherish 
themselves :  the  whole  radiation  or  branchinfi;s  shadowing 
the  stock  and  the  root ; — the  leaves,  the  branches  and  fruit, 
too  much  exposed  to  the  winds  and  scorching  sun.  The 
calicular  leaves  inclose  the  tender  flowers,  and  the  flowers 
themselves  lie  wrapt  about  the  seeds,  in  their  rudiment  and 
first  formations,  which  bein^  advanced,  the  flowers  fall 
away ;  and  are  therefore  contrived  in  variety  of  figures,  best 
satisfying  the  intention ;  handsomely  observable  in  hooded 
and  gaping  flowers,  and  the  butterfly  blooms  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  lower  leaf  closely  involving  the  rudimental  cod, 
and  the  alary  or  wingy  divisions  embracing  or  hanging 
over  it. 

But  seeds  themselves  do  lie  in  perpetual  shades,  either 
under  the  leaf,  or  shut  up  in  coverings ;  and  such  as  lie 
barest,  have  their  husks,  skins,  and  pulps  about  them, 
wherein  the  nib  and  generative  particle  lieth  moist  and 
secured  from  the  iniury  of  air  and  sun.  Darkness  and  light 
hold  interchangeable  dominions,  and  alternately  rule  the 
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seminal  state  of  things.  Light  unto  Pluto*  is  darkness  unto 
Jupiter.  Legions  of  semin^  ideas  lie  in  their  second  chaos 
ana  Oreus  of  Hippocrates;  till  putting  on  the  habits  of 
their  forms,  they  show  themselves  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world,  and  open  dominion  of  Jove.  Thej  that  held  the 
stars  of  heaven  were  but  rays  and  flashing  glimpses  of  the 
empyreal  light,  through  holes  and  perforations  of  the  upper 
heaven,  took  oiF  the  natural  shadows  of  stars;  while  ac- 
cording to  better  discovery  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
have  but  a  polary  life,  and  must  pass  half  their  days  in  the 
shadow  of  that'  luminary. 

Light  that  makes  things  seen,  makes  some  things  invisible, 
were  it  not  for  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the 
noblest  part  of  the  creation  had  remained  unseen,  and  the 
stars  in  heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they 
were  created  above  the  horizon  with  the  sim,  or  there  was 
not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  The  greatest  mystery  of  re- 
ligion is  expressed  by  adumbration,  and  in  the  noblest  part 
of  Jewish  types,  we  find  the  cherubims  shadowing  the 
mercy-seat.  Life  itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souls 
departed  but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fall 
under  this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark  simulachrumy 
and  light  but  the  shadow  of  God. 

Lastly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  quinconcial  order  was 
first  and  is  still  affected  as  grateful  unto  the  eye.  For  all 
things  are  seen  quincuncially ;  for  at  the  eye  the  pyramidal 
rays,  from  the  object,  receive  a  decussation,  and  so  strike 
a  second  base  upon  the  retina  or  hinder  coat,  the  proper 
organ  of  vision ;  wherein  the  pictures  fix)m  objects  are 
represented,  answerable  to  the  paper,  or  wall  in  the  dark 
chamber ;  after  the  decussation  of  the  rays  at  the  hole  of 
the  homy-coat,  and  their  refraction  upon  the  crystalline 
humour,  answering  the  foramen  of  the  window,  and  the 
convex  or  burning-glasses,  which  refract  the  rays  that  enter 
it.  And  if  ancient  anatomy  would  hold,  a  like  disposure 
there  wais  of  the  optick  or  visual  nerves  in  the  brain, 
wherein  antiquity  conceived  a  concurrence  by  decussation. 

*  Lux  Oreo,  tenebrcB  Jovi;  tmAi^  orco,  lux  Jovi.  Hippocr,  de  Dieta, 
S.  ffevelii  Selenograpkia. 
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And  this  not  only  obseirable  in  the  laws  of  direct  visiony 
but  in  some  part  also  verified  in  the  reflected  rays  of  sight. 
Por  making  the  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  that  of  reflec- 
tion, the  visual  ray  retumeth  quincuncially,  and  after  the 
form  of  a  Y ;  and  the  line  of  reflection  being  continued 
unto  the  place  of  vision,  there  ariseth  a  semi-decussation 
which  makes  the  object  seen  in  a  perpendicular  unto  itself, 
and  as  far  below  the  reflectent,  as  it  is  from  it  abo?e  ;  ob- 
servable in  the  sun  and  moon  beheld  in  water. 

And  this  is  also  the  law  of  reflection  in  moved  bodies  and 
sounds,  which  though  not  made  by  decussation,  observe  the 
rule  of  equality  between  incidence  and  reflection  :  whereby 
whispering  places  are  framed  by  elliptical  arches  laid  side- 
wise  ;  where  the  voice  being  delivered  at  the  focus  of  one 
extremity,  observing  an  equtdity  unto  the  angle  of  incidence, 
it  will  reflect  unto  the  focus  of  the  other  end,  and  so  escape 
the  ears  of  the  standers  in  the  middle. 

A  like  rule  is  observed  in  the  reflection  of  the  vocal  and 
sonorous  line  in  echoes,  which  cannot  therefore  be  heard 
in  all  stations.  But  happening  in  woody  plantations,  by 
waters,  and  able  to  return  some  words,  if  reached  by  a  plea- 
sant and  well-dividing  voice,  there  may  be  heard  the  softest 
notes  in  nature. 

And  this  not  only  verified  in  the  way  of  sense,  but  in 
animal  and  intellectual  receptions:  things  entering  upon 
the  intellect  by  a  pvramid  from  without  and  thence  into 
the  memoiy  by  another  from  within,  the  common  decussa- 
tion being  in  the  understanding  as  is  delivered  by  Bovillus.* 
Whether  the  intellectual  and  phantastical  lines  be  not  thus 
rightly  disposed,  but  magnified,  diminished,  distorted,  and 
ill  placed,  in  the  mathematicks  of  some  brains,  whereby 
they  have  irregular  apprehensions  of  thin^,  perverted 
notions,  conceptions,  and  incurable  haUucinaraons,  were  no 
unpleasant  speculation. 

And  if  !%3rptian  philosophy  may  obtain,  the  scale  of 
influences  was  thus  disposed,  and  the  genial  spirits  of  both 
worlds  do  trace  their  way  in  ascending  and  descending 
pyramids,  mysticallv  apprehended  in  the  letter  X,  and  the 
open  bill  and  stracUing  legs  of  a  stork,  which  was  imitated 
by  that  character. 

*  Car,  BoviUuM  de  JnJtdUctu, 
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Of  this  figure  Plato  made  choice  to  illustrate  the  motion 
of  the  soul,  both  of  the  world  and  man :  while  he  deli- 
yereth  that  God  divided  the  whole  conjunction  length-wise, 
according  to  the  figure  of  a  Greek  X,  and  then  turning  it 
about  refiected  it  into  a  circle ;  by  the  circle  imping  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  first  orb,  and  by  the  right  hnes,  the 
planetical  and  various  motions  within  it.  And  this  also 
with  application  unto  the  soul  of  man,  which  hath  a  double 
aspect,  one  right,  whereby  it  beholdeth  the  body,  and  ob- 
lects  without ; — another  cuxnilar  and  reciprocal,  whereby  it 
beholdeth  itself.  The  circle  declaring  the  motion  of  the 
indivisible  soul,  simple,  according  to  the  divinity  of  its 
nature,  and  returning  into  itself;  the  right  lines  respecting 
the  motion  pertaining  unto  sense  and  vegetation ;  and  the 
central  decussation,  the  wondrous  connection  of  the  several 
faculties  conjointly  in  one  substance.  And  so  conjoined 
the  unity  and  duality  of  the  soul,  and  made  out  the  three 
substances  so  much  considered  by  him ;  that  is,  the  indi- 
visible or  divine,  the  divisible  or  corporeal,  and  that  third, 
which  was  the  iyatasis  or  harmony  of  those  two,  in  the 
mystical  decussation. 

And  if  that  were  clearly  made  out  which  Justin  Martyr 
took  for  granted,  this  figure  hath  had  the  honour  to  charac- 
terize and  notify  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  he  delivereth  in 
that  borrowed  expression  from  Plato : — "  decussavit  eum  in 
univerao"  the  hint  whereof  he  would  have  Plato  derive 
from  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  to  have  mistaken 
the  letter  X  for  T.  Whereas  it  is  not  improbable,  he 
learned  these  and  other  mystical  expressions  in  his  learned 
observations  of  Egypt,  where  he  might  obviously  behold 
the  mercurial  characters,  the  handed  crosses,  and  other 
mysteries  not  thoroug:hly  understood  in  the  sacred  letter  X ; 
which,  being  derivative  from  the  stork,  one  of  the  ten 
sacred  animals,  might  be  originally  Egyptian,  and  brought 
into  Greece  by  Camnus  of  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


To  enlarge  this  contemplation  unto  all  the  mysteries 
and  secrets  accommodable  unto  this  number,  were  inex- 
cusable Fjthagorism,  yet  cannot  omit  the  ancient  conceit 
of  five  surnamed  the  number  of  justice  ;*  as  justly  dividing 
between  the  digits,  and  hanging  in  the  centre  of  nine, 
described  by  square  numeration,  which  angularly  divided 
will  make  the  decussated  number ;  and  so  agreeable  unto 
the  quincuncial  ordination,  and  rows  divided  by  equality, 
and  iust  decorum,  in  the  whole  corn-plantation ;  and  might 
be  the  ori^nal  of  that  common  game  among  us,  wherein 
the  fif)ih  place  is  sovereign,  and  carrieth  the  chief  inten- 
tion ; — ^the  ancients  wisely  instructing  youth,  even  in  their 
recreations  unto  virtue,  that  is,  early  to  drive  at  the  middle 
point  and  central  seat  of  justice. 

Nor  can  we  omit  how  agreeable  unto  this  number  afti 
handsome  division  is  made  in  trees  and  plants,  since  Plu- 
tarch, and  the  ancients  have  named  it  the  divisive  number : 
justly  dividing  the  entities  of  the  world,^  many  remarkable 

*  divisive  number ,  jusdy  dividing  the  entities  of  the  tcorld,]  The  num- 
ber five  has  acquired  considerable  importance  in  natural  histoiy  within 
these  few  years  past,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  in  the  natoral 
arrangraoient  of  animals  which  have  been  effected  by  Mr.  William 
Sharpe  Macleay,  an  eminent  entomologist,  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Macleay,  who  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Linnean  Society, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  of  insects  ever 
yet  formed.  The  most  important  of  the  principles  announced  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Macleay,  as  they  are  stated  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  (in  his 
"  Beport  on  the  recent  Progress  and  present  State  of  Zoology,"  just 
published  in  the  "Beport  of  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  A^ancement  of  Sdeoce,"  p.  152-158),  are  as 
follows : — "  1st,  that  all  ncUurcU  ffrovps  of  animaU,  of  tphatever  denwni- 
fUUion,  return  into  themadvet,  forming  circles;  2ndly,  that  eath  of  tkeae 
circular  groups  is  resolvable  into  exactly  five  others  ;  Sdly,  </iat  these  five 
groups  always  admit  of  a  binary  arrangemeiUt  two  of  them  being  what  he 
calls  typical,  the  other  three  aberrant ;  4thly,  that  while  proximate  grtn^ 
in  any  cirde  are  connected  by  relations  of  affinity,  corresponding  groups 
in  two  contiguoius  cirdes  aire  connected  by  relations  of  analogy.  Mr. 
Macleay  has  also  observed,  that,  in  almost  every  group  one  of  the  five 
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things  in  it,  and  also  comprehending  the  general  division 
of  vegetables.*    And  he  that  considers  how  most  blossoms 

*  AivipoVf  OAfivo^f  ^pvyavov,  IToa,  Arbor,  fnUex,  mffrviex,  herba, 
and  that  fifth  which  comprehendeth  the  fungi  and  tvJbtra,  whether  to 
be  named  "Aaxiov  or  yvfivov,  comprehending  also  conferva  marina 
BtdtOj  and  sea-cords,  of  so  many  yards  length. 

miner  groups,  inio  which  it  is  resolvaUe,  heart  a  reaemblcmce  toaUthe  rest  ; 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  consists  of  types  whicf*,  represent  those  of  each  tf 
the  four  other  groups,  together  with  a  type  peculiar  to  itsdf." 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  more  particularly  the  numerical  part  of 
the  Macleayan  system,  it  will  be  expedient  to  cite  the  observation  made 
by  its  author  on  the  speculations  of  Browne  on  the  number  five,  as  given 
in  this  work.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  vol.  xiv.  part  1,  Mr.  Macleay  remarks,  after  discussing  certain 
points  of  his  system,  ''  it  were  tedious  to  proceed  much  further  on  this 
subject ;  and  therefore,  without  entering  into  the  speculations,  often 
unintelligible  and  always  vague,  of  Plutarch,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Drebel,  Linneus,  and  others,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  quintessence  generally, 
we  may  at  once  set  forth  the  last  argument  which  shall  now  be  produced 
for  the  existence  of  a  quinary  distribation  in  oiganized  nature.  It  may 
be  stated  thus :  in  the  year  1817  I  detected  a  quinary  arrangement 
(published  in  1819)  in  considering  a  small  portion  of  coleopterous  insects ; 
and  in  the  year  1821"  (in  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Macleay's  work 
entitled  fforce  Entomdogica:)  **  I  attempted  to  show  that  it  prevailed 
generally  throiighout  nature.  In  the  same  year  (1821),  and  apparently 
without  any  view  beyond  the  particular  case  then  before  him,  M. 
BecandoUe  stated  the  natural  distribution  of  cruciferous  plants  to  be 
quinary.  And  again  in  the  same  y^u*,  a  third  naturalist  (M.  Fries), 
without  the  knowledge  of  either  Deoandolle's  Memoire,  or  the  Horae 
EntomologiccB,  and  in  a  different  part  of  Europe,  publishes  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  natural  arrangement  of  Fungi.  Arguing  d  priori,  this 
third  naturalist  fancies  that  the  determinate  number  into  which  these 
acotyledonous  plants  are  distributed  ought  to  be  four ;  but  finds  it 
necessarv,  in  order  that  it  may  coincide  with  observed  fiusts,  to  make 
it  virtually  five.  Nay,  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  theory,  he  is 
unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  truth,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of 
nature,  and  declares  that  where  he  actually  finds  his  natural  group  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts»  there  the  determinate  number  is  five.** 

With  respect  to  the  philoeophy  of  the  numerical  part  of  the  Macleayan 
system,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  observations  on  the  subject, 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  in  the  celebrated  Intro- 
duction to  Entomology,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  authors.  Mr.  K. 
remarks,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  letter  xlvii. — 

'*  There  are  Jive  numbers  and  their  multiples  which  seem  more 
particularly  to  prevail  in  nature :  namely,  two,  throe,  four,  five,  and 
seven.  But  though  these  numbers  are  prevalent,  no  one  of  them  can  be 
deemed  universal 
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of  trees,  and  greatest  number  of  flowers,  consist  of  fiye 
leayes,  and  therein  doth  rest  the  settled  rule  of  nature  ; — 

''But  that  which  appears  to  prevail  most  widely  in  nature  is  what 
may  be  called  the  gwUemo-quinary  ;  according  to  which,  groups  consist 
of  four  minor  ones  ;  one  of  which  is  excessively  capaciouu  in  compariaoo 
of  the  other  three,  and  is  always  divisible  into  two ;  which  gives/re  of  the 
same  degree,  but  of  which,  two  have  a  greater  affinity  to  each  other  than 
they  have  to  the  other  thx«e.  Mr.  W.  S.  Macleay,  in  the  progreas  oi 
his  enquiries  to  ascertain  the  station  of  Scarabatu  tacer,  disoovered  that 
the  thcUerophoffout  and  aaprophagoui  Petaloceroui  beetles  resolved  them- 
selves each  into  a  circle  containing  five  such  groups.  A  nd  having  got  this 
principle,  and  finding  that  this  number  and  its  multiples  prevailed 
much  in  nature,  he  next  applied  to  the  animal  kingdom  in  general  : 
and  from  the  result  of  this  investigation,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  universal.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  discovery 
almost  parallel  was  made  and  recorded  by  three  eminent  botanists, 
MM.  Decandolle,  Agardh,  and  Fries,  with  regard  to  some  groups  oi 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Vigors  has  discovered 
the  same  quinary  arrangement  in  various  groups  of  birds.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  coincidence,  and  proves  that  the  distribution  of  objects 
into  fives  is  very  general  in  nature.  I  should  observe,  however,  that 
according  to  Mr.  Macleay*s  system,  as  stated  in  his  Jffora  EtUomolofficos., 
if  the  osculant  or  transition  croups  are  included,  the  total  number  Ik 
seven  : — ^these  are  groups  snuul  in  number  both  of  genera  and  species, 
that  intervene  between  and  connect  the  larger  ones.  Each  of  these 
osculant  groups  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  upper  circle  and  the  other  to  the  lower  ;  so  that  each 
circle  or  hirger  group  is  resolvable  into  five  interior  and  two  exterior  ones^ 
thus  making  up  the  number  seven.  Though  Mr.  Macleay  regards  this 
quinary  arrangement  of  natural  objects  as  very  general,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  absolutely  universal, — since  he  states 
denized  nwtter  to  begin  in  a  dichotomy  :  and  he  does  not  resolve  its 
ultimate  groups  into  five  species  ;  nor  am  I  certain  that  he  regards  the 
penultimate  groups  as  invariably  consisting  of  five  ultimate  ones.  In 
Copru  McL.  I  seem  in  my  own  cabinet  to  possess  ten  or  twelve  distinct 
types ;  and  in  Phamgus,  the  fifth  type,  which  Mr.  Macleay  r^ards  as 
containing  insects  resembling  all  the  other  types,  appears  to  me  rather 
divided  into  ttpo ;  one  form^  by  P.  camifex  Vtndex,  igneus,  kc.  and 

the  other  by  P.  spendidulus,  Jlortger,  Kirbiif  &c With  regard 

to  all  numerical  systems  we  may  observe,  that  since  variation  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  universal  laws  of  nature,  we  may  conclude  that 
diSTerent  numbers  prevail  in  different  departments,  and  that  all  the 
numbers  above  stated  as  prevalent  are  often  resolvable  or  reduoeable 
into  each  other.  So  that  where  physiologists  appear  to  differ,  or  think 
they  differ,  they  frequently  really  ame.*' 

Professor  Lindley,  in  his  Nixus  PlauUarum,  published  in  1834,  which 
contains  his  latest  and  most  matured  views  on  the  natural  system  of  the 
vegetable  world,  has  also  stated  that  the  most  natural  groups  of  plants 
of  all  dasses,  are  quinary.-^Br. 
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80  that  in  those  which  exceed,  there  is  often  found,  or  easily 
made,  a  variety ; — may  readily  discover  how  nature  rests  in 
this  numher,  which  is  indeed  the  first  rest  and  pause  of 
numeration  in  the  finders,  the  natural  organs  thereof. 
Nor  in  the  division  of  the  feet  of  perfect  animals  doth 
nature  exceed  this  account.  And  even  in  the  joints  of 
feet,  which  in  hirds  are  most  multiplied,  surpasseth  not  this 
number;  so  progressionally  making  them  out  in  many,* 
that  from  five  in  the  fore-claw  she  descendeth  unto  two  in 
the  hindmost ;  and  so  in  four  feet  makes  up  the  number  of 
joints,  in  the  five  fingers  or  toes  ot  man. 

Not  to  omit  the  quintuple  section  of  a  cone,t  of  handsome 
practice  in  ornamental  garden-plots,  and  in  same  war  dis- 
coverable in  so  many  works  of  nature,  in  the  leaves,  fruits, 
and  seeds  of  vegetables,  and  scales  of  some  fishes  ;  so  much 
considerable  in  glasses,  and  the  optick  doctrine ;  wherein 
the  learned  may  consider  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye 
in  the  cuttle-fish  and  loligo. 

He  that  forgets  not  how  antiquity  named  this  the  con- 
jugal or  wedding  number,  and  made  it  the  emblem  of  the 
most  remarkable  conjunction,  will  conceive  it  duly  appliable 
unto  this  handsome  economy,  tod  vegetable  combination  : 
and  may  hence  apprehend  the  allegorical  sense  of  that 
obscure  expression  of  Hesiod,^  and  afford  no  improbable 
reason  why  Plato  admitted  his  nuptial  guests  by  fives,  in  the 
kindred  of  the  married  couple.§ 

And  though  a  sharper  mystery  might  be  im{)lied  in  the 
number  of  the  five  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  which  were  to 
meet  the  bridegroom,  yet  was  the  same  agreeable  unto  the 
conjugal  number,  which  ancient  numerists  made  out  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and 
passive  di^ts,  the  material  and  formal  principles  in  gene- 
rative societies.  And  not  discordant  even  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Itomans,  who  admitted  but  Rre  torches  in  their 
nuptial  solemnities.  1 1  Whether  there  were  any  mystery  or  not, 
implied,  the  most  generative  animals  were  created  on  this 
day,  and  had  accordingly  the  largest  benediction.    And 

*  As  herons,  bitterns,  and  long-clawed  fowb. 

t  Elleiptis,  parabola,  hyperbole,  circulus,  trianffulvm, 

X  irkfifTTai:,  id  at,  nupHat  miUtaa.  JthodM.  §  Plato  de  Leg,  6. 

li  PliUarck,  ProUem,  Rom,  i. 
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under  a  quintuple  consideration,  wanton  antiquity  con- 
sidered the  circumstances  of  generation,  while  hj  this 
number  of  fire  thej  naturally  divided  the  nectar  of  the  fifth 
planet.* 

The  same  number  in  the  Hebrew  mysteries  and  cabal- 
istical  accounts  was  the  character  of  generation,t  declared 
hy  the  letter  E,  the  fifth  in  their  alphabet,  according  to  that 
cabalistical  dogma ;  if  Abram  had  not  had  this  letter  added 
unto  his  name,  he  had  remained  fruitless,  and  without  the 
power  of  generation :  not  only  because  hereby  the  number 
of  his  name  attained  two  hundred  forty  eight,  the  number 
of  the  affirmatire  precepts,  but  because,  as  in  created 
natures  there  is  a  male  and  female,  so  in  divine  and  in- 
telligent productions,  the  mother  of  life  and  fountain  of 
sovds  in  cabalistical  technology  is  called  JBinah,  whose  seal 
and  character  was  E.  So  that  being  sterile  before,  he  re- 
ceived the  power  of  generation  from  that  measure  and 
mansion  in  the  archetype :  and  was  made  conformable  unto 
Binah.  And  upon  such  involved  considerations,  the  ten 
of  Sarai  was  exchanged  into  five.;]:  If  any  shall  look  upon 
this  as  a  stable  number,  and  fitly  appropriable  unto  trees,  as 
bodies  of  rest  and  station,  he  hath  herein  a  great  founda- 
tion in  nature,  who  observing  much  variety  in  legs  and 
motive  organs  of  animals,  as  two,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve, 
fourteen,  and  more,  hath  passed  over  five  and  ten,  and 
assigned  them  unto  none,  or  very  few,  as  the  Fhalangium 
monatrosum  Brttsilitmum  {Clusii  et  Jac.  de  Laet  Our, 
Fogter,  Americas  I>escript.)y  if  perfectly  described.^  And 
for  the  stability  of  this  number,  he  shall  not  want  the 
sphericity  of  its  nature,^  which  multiplied  in  itself,  will  return 

* osddaqucB  Venut 

Qttinto  parte  aui  nectaris  inUnUt. — ffor.  lib.  i.  od.  13. 

f  Arckang.  Dog.  Cabal. 

X  Jod  into  Ht. 

'  ike  PJudangivm,  d:c.]  The  reference  here  given  seems  to  relate  to 
two  works —Clruii  Ouras  Potterioree,  4to.  ArUv.  1611,  and  De  Laet. 
AmericcB  DeacripUo.  To  the  latter  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer.  The 
former  exhibits,  at  p.  88,  a  rude  figure  of  PfuUangivm  Americanwn 
with,  its  eight  feet,  and  two  Palpi  widch  our  author  has  mistaken  for 
feet, — it  is  probably  a  mygale, — ^perhaps  avictUaria. 

*  he  thaU  not  tpoaU  ike  sphericity  oj  ite  natVfre.']  See  note  at  p.  526, 
note  9. 
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into  its  own  denomination,  and  bring  up  the  rear  of  tbe 
account.  Which  is  also  one  of  the  numbers  that  makes  up 
the  mistical  name  of  God,  which  consisting  of  letters  de- 
noting all  the  spherical  numbers,  ten,  five,  and  six,  empha- 
tically sets  forth  the  notion  of  Trismegistus,  and  that  in- 
teUigible  sphere,  which  is  the  nature  of  God. 

l&nj  expressions  by  this  number  occur  in  Holy  Scripture, 
perhaps  unjustly  laden  with  mystical  expositions,  and  little 
concerning  our  order.  That  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  new-planted  trees,  before  the  fifbh  year, 
was  very  agreeable  unto  the  natural  rules  of  husbandry ; 
fruits  being  unwholesome  and  lash,^  before  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year.  In  the  second  day  or  feminine  part  of  five,  there 
was  added  no  approbation.  For  in  the  third  or  masculine 
day,  the  same  is  twice  repeated ;  and  a  double  benediction 
inclosed  both  creations,  whereof  the  one,  in  some  part,  was 
but  an  accomplishment  of  the  other.  That  the  ti^spasser* 
was  to  pay  a  nfth  part  above  the  head  or  principal,  makes  no 
secret  in  this  number,  and  implied  no  more  thaii  one  part 
above  the  principal ;  which  being  considered  in  four  parts, 
the  additional  forfeit  must  bear  the  name  of  a  fifth.  The 
five  golden  mice  had  plainly  their  determination  from  the 
number  of  the  princes.  That  five  should  put  to  flight  an 
hundred  might  have  nothing  mystically  impbed ;  considering 
a  rank  of  soldiers  could  scarce  consist  of  a  lesser  number. 
Saint  Paul  had  rather  speak  five  words  in  a  known,  than 
ten  thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  that  is,  as  little  as 
could  well  be  spoken;  a  simple  proposition  consisting  of  three 
words,  and  a  complexed  one  not  ordinarily  short  of  five. 

More  considerables  there  are  in  this  mystical  accoimt, 
which  we  must  not  insist  on.  Aud  therefore,  why  the 
radical  letters  in  the  pentateuch  should  equal  the  number  of 
the  soldiery  of  the  tribes  P  Why  our  Saviour  in  the  wilder- 
ness fed  five  thousand  persons  with  five  barley  loaves  ;  and 
again,  but  four  thousana  with  no  less  than  seven  of  wheat  ? 
Why  Joseph  designed  five  changes  of  raiment  unto  Benjamin; 
and  David  took  just  five  pebblest  out  of  the  brook  against 

*  Lev.  yi.  f  rk^vapa  tvKt  four  and  one,  or  five. — Soalig. 

*  Uuk,]  Soft  and  watery,  but  without  flavour  Forbt^B  VoeabuUuyof 
BagtAn^Ua. 
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the  Pagan  champion; — ^we  leave  it  unto  arithmetical  di- 
vinity, and  theological  explanation. 

Yet  if  any  delight  in  new  problems,  or  think  it  worth  the 
enquiry,  whether  the  critical  physician  hath  rightly  hit  the 
nominal  notation  of  quinque  ?  Why  the  ancients  mixed  five 
or  three,  but  not  four  parts  of  water  unto  their  wine ;  and 
Hippocrates  observed  a  fifth  proportion  in  the  mixture  of 
water  with  milk,  as  in  dysenteries  and  bloody  fluxes  P  Under 
what  abstruse  foundation  astrologers  do  figure  the  good  or 
bad  fate  from  our  children,  in  good  fortune  ;*  or  the  fifth 
house  of  their  celestial  schemes  P  Whether  the  Egyptians 
described  a  star  by  a  figure  of  five  points,  with  reference 
unto  the  five  capital  aspects,t  whereby  they  transmit  their 
influences,  or  abstruser  considerations  ?  W  hy  the  cabal- 
istical  doctors,  who  conceive  the  whole  sephiroth,  or  divine 
emanations  to  have  guided  the  ten-stringed  harp  of  David, 
whereby  he  pacified  the  evil  spirit  of  Sau^  in  strict  numerar 
tion  do  begin  with  the  perihypate  meson,  or  tifa  ut,  and  so 
place  the  tiphereth  answering  c  sol  fa  ut,  upon  the  fifth 
string  P  or  whether  this  number  be  oftener  applied  unto  bad 
things  and  ends,  than  ^ood  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  why  ?  he 
may  meet  with  abstrusities  of  no  ready  resolution. 

If  any  shall  question  the  rationality  of  that  magick,  in 
the  cure  of  the  blind  man  by  Serapis,  commanded  to  place 
five  fingers  on  his  altar,  and  then  his  hand  on  his  eyes  ? 
Why,  since  the  whole  comedv  is  primarily  and  natiu^y 
comprised  in  four  parta,|  and  antiquity  permitted  not  so 
manv  persons  to  speak  in  one  scene,  yet  would  not  compre- 
hend tne  same  in  more  or  less  than  five  acts  P  Why  amongst 
sea-stars  nature  chiefly  delighteth  in  five  points  P  And 
since  there  are  found  some  of  no  fewer  than  twelve,  and 
some  of  seven,  and  nine,  there  are  few  or  none  discovered 
of  six  or  eight  P^  If  any  shall  enquire  why  the  flowers 
of  rue  properly  consist  of  four  leaves,  the  first  and  third 

*  'AyaOr^  rvx^  honafortWMt,  the  name  of  the  fifth  house, 
t  Conjunct,  oppoeite,  sextile,  trigonal,  tetragonal 
t  UpSratntf  iwiTairic,  Karderatnt,  Karacrpofii, 

*  Why  anumgtt  iea-tUtrt,  dte.]  The  far  greater  number  of  this  group 
of  Jtadiata  ie  pentagonal — or  fiye-raved.  But  there  occur  in  many 
speciea  indiyidtuds  which  vary  from  tiie  rule.  In  the  Britiah  Museum 
there  are  specimens  oi—Ophiwra  elegant,  and  Atterioi  rttiaUata  with 
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flower  have  five  P  Why,  sinoe  many  fiowere  have  one  leaf 
or  none,*  aa  Scaliger  will  have  it,  diyers  tihree,  and  the 
greatest  number  conaiBt  of  five  divided  from  their  bottoms, 
there  are  yet  so  few  of  two  P  or  why  nature  generally  be- 
ginning or  setting  out  with  two  opposite  l^ves  at  the 
root,  £>th  so  seldom  conclude  with  that  order  and  number 
at  the  flower  P  He  shall  not  pass  his  hours  in  vulgar 
speculations. 

K  any  shall  further  query  why  magnetical  philosophy 
excludeth  decussations,  and  needles  tnunsversely  placed  do 
naturally  distract  their  verticities  ?  Why  geomaucers  do 
imitate  the  quintuple  figure,  in  their  mother  characters  of 
acquisition  and  amission,  &c.,  somewhat  answering  the 
figures  in  the  lady  or  speckled  beetle  P  With  what  equity 
chiromantical  conjecturers  decry  these  decussations  in  the 
lines  and  mounts  of  the  handP  What  that  decussated 
figure  intendeth  in  the  medal  of  Alexander^  the  Great  ? 
Why  the  goddesses  sit  commonly  cross-legged  in  ancient 
draughts,  smce  Juno  is  described  in  the  same  as  a  veneficial 

Sosture  to  hinder  the  birth  of  Hercules  P  If  any  shall 
oubt  why  at  the  amphidromical  feasts,  on  the  finh  day 
afler  the  child  was  bom,  presents  were  sent  from  friends, 
of  polypuses  and  cuttle-fishes  P  Why  five  must  be  only  left 
in  that  symbolical  mutiny  among  the  men  of  Cadmus  P 
Why  Proteus  in  Homer,  the  symbol  of  the  first  matter, 
before  he  settled  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  sea-monsters, 
doth  place  them  out  by  fives  P  Why  the  fifth  year's  ox  was 
acceptable  sacrifice  unto  Jupiter  P  Or  why  the  noble  Anto- 
ninus in  some  sense  doth  call  the  soul  itself  a  rhombus  P 
He  shall  not  fall  on  trite  or  trivial  disquisitions.  And  these 
we  invent  and  propose  unto  acuter  enquirers,  nauseating 
crambe  verities  and  questions  over-queried.  Flat  and 
flexible  truths  are  beat  out  by  every  hammer ;  but  Vulcan 
and  his  whole  forge  sweat  to  work  out  Achilles  his  armour. 
A  large  field  is  yet  left  unto  sharper  discemers  to  enlarge 
upon  this  order,  to  search  out  the  quatemios  and  figured 

but  four  rays  ;  of  some  annamed  species  with  4,  5,  6,  and  7  ;  of  ^.  t'O- 
riolata  with  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  rays ;  of  A,  endiea  with  8  and  9 ;  and 
A .  pappoea  with  from  12  to  15  rays. 
VOL.   II.  2  O 
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draughts  of  this  nature,  and  (moderating  the  studj  of 
names,  and  mere  nomenclature  of  plants),  to  erect  gene- 
ralities, disclose  unobserved  proprieties,  not  only  in  the 
vegetable  shop,  but  the  whole  Yoiume  of  nature ;  affording 
deSghtful  truths,  confirmable  by  sense  and  ocular  observa- 
tion, which  seems  to  me  the  surest  path  to  trace  the  laby- 
rinth of  truth.^  For  though  discursive  enquiry  and  rational 
conjecture  may  leave  handsome  gashes  and  flesh-wounds ; 
^et  without  conjunction  of  this,  expect  no  mortal  or  dispatch- 
ing blows  unto  error. 

But  the  quincunx*  of  heaven  runs  low,  and  'tis  time  to 
close  the  five  ports  of  knowledge.  We  are  unwilling  to 
spin  out  our  awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep, 
which  often  continueth  precogitations ;  making  cables  of 
cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  of  handsome  groves.  Beside 
Hippocrates  t  hath  spoke  so  little,  and  the  oneirocritical  J; 
masters  have  left  such  frigid  interpretations  from  plants, 
that  there  is  little  encouragement  to  dream  of  Paradise 
itself.  Nor  will  the  sweetest  delight  of  gardens  afford  much 
comfort  in  sleep ;  wherein  the  dmness  of  that  sense  shakes 
hands  with  delectable  odours ;  and  though  in  the  bed  of 
Gleopatra,§  can  hardly  with  any  delight  raise  up  the  ghost 
of  a  rose. 

Night,  which  Pagan  theology  could  make  the  daughter 
of  Chaos,  affords  no  advantage  to  the  description  of  order ; 
although  no  lower  than  that  mass  can  we  derive  its  genea- 
logy. All  things  began  in  order,  so  shall  the^r  end,  and  so 
sluul  they  begin  again ;  according  to  the  ordainer  of  order 
and  mystical  mathematicks  of  the  city  of  heaven. 

Though  Somnus  in  Homer  be  sent  to  rouse  up  Aga- 
memnon, I  find  no  such  effects  in  these  drowsy  approaches 
of  sleep.    To  keep  our  eyes  open  longer,  were  but  to  act 

*  Hyadesy  near  the  horizon  about  midnight,  at  that  time. 

t  De  Inaomndia.  t  ArtenUdonu  et  Apomazar, 

§  Strewed  with  roeea. 

0 

*  and  {moderating  theshidy  of  names,  and  mere  nomenclature  ofpla$Us), 
to  erect  generalities,  <fec.]  In  these  observations  the  importance  and 
neoesBi^  of  endeavouring  to  approximate  to  the  true  natural  system  of 
plants,  18  very  curiously  and  sagaciously  anticipated  by  our  author. — Br, 
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our  Antipodes/  The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America,  and 
they  are  already  past  th«ir  first  sleep  in  Persia.  But  who 
can  be  drowsy  at  that  hour  which  freed  us  from  everlasting 
sleep  P  or  have  slumbering  thoughts  at  that  time,  when 
sleep  itself  must  end,  and  as  some  conjecture  all  shall  awake 
again. 

^  To  keep  our  eyes  open  Umgetf  <fcc.]  "Think  you  that  there  ever  was 
such  a  reason  given  before  for  going  to  bed  at  midnight ;  to  wit,  that 
if  we  did  not,  we  should  be  acting  the  part  of  our  antipodes !  "  And 
then,— "The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America," — what  life,  what  fiuicy  ! 
Does  the  whimsical  knight  give  us,  thus,  the  euenoe  of  gunpowder  tea, 
and  call  it  an  opiate  J — Ooleridge*9  ifS,  notes  on  the  margin  af  a  copy  of 
Browne'$  Works, 


\*  It  escaped  me  to  notice  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  "  Discourse," 
that  there  is  a  curious  article  on  gardens,  in  D'ltradCs  Curiotities  of 
ZAterature,  voL  iv.  p.  238  ;  in  the  Archanlogia,  vol.  vii.  a  paper  by  the 
Hon.  Dunes  Barrington,  on  the  progress  of  gardening ; — in  the  2nd 
number  of  the  Jommal  of  the  Geographical  Socieiy,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  floating  gai'dens  of  Cashmere. 


END  07  THE  GASDEN  OF  CYEUS. 
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I  CiLNNOT  omit  to  advertise,  that  a  book  was  published  not 
long  since,  entitled,  Natv/re^%  Cabinet  UnlocJcedj^  bearing 
the  name  of  this  author.  If  any  man  have  been  benefited 
thereby,  this  author  is  not  so  am*bitiou8  as  to  challenge  the 
honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand  in  that  work.  To  dis- 
tinguish of  true  and  spurious  pieces  was  the  original  criticism; 
and  some  were  so  handsomely  counterfeited,  that  the  entitled 
authors  needed  not  to  disclana  them.  But  since  it  is  so,  that 
either  he  must  write  himself,  or  others  will  write  for  him, 
I  know  no  better  prevention  than  to  act  his  own  part  with 
less  intermission  of  his  pen. 

'  a  hook,  Ac,"]  Wliicb  Anthony  a  Wood  thus  introduooth  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers : — "  The  reader  mav  be  pleased  now  to  know  that 
there  hath  been  published  under  Dr.  Thomas  Browne's  name  a  book 
bearing  this  title  : — 

"  Nature**  Cabinet  Urdoched,  wherein  it  discovered  the  nahtrai  Oauaes 
of  MetaU,  Stonet,  PreHow  Earths,  Ac,  printed  1657,  in  tw.  A  dull 
worthless  thing,  stole  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  Physia  of  Hagima 
by  a  very  ignorant  person,  a  plagiary  so  ignorant  and  unskilful  in  his 
lUder,  tiiat  not  distinguishing  between  LcevtM  and  Levis  in  the  said 
Magirus,  hath  told  us  of  the  liver,  that  one  part  of  it  is  gibbom  and  the 
other  light :  and  yet  he  had  the  confidence  to  call  this  scribble  Nature's 
Cabinet,  dsc.,  an  arrogant  and  fimdful  title,  of  which  our  author's 
(Browne)  true  humility  would  no  more  have  suflfered  him  to  have 
been  the  &ther,  than  bis  great  learning  could  have  permitted  him  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  said  book,  for  it  is  certain  that  as  he  was 
a  philosopher  very  inward  with  nature,  so  was  he  one  that  never 
boasted  his  acquaintance  with  her.** 


ElTD  OF   VOL.   II. 
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nious  edition  of  /Uacliyliis,  translated  and  edited  by  0.  Hurqks,  M.A.    (3f.  6i/;. 

10.  ARISTOTLE'S  RHETORIC  AND  POETIC.    With  Examiuaiion  Questions. 
U.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  UL,  Books  27  to  86. 
12  &  14.  EURIPIDES,  literally  translated.    From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.    In  3  Vols. 
13.  VIRGIL.    By  Davidson.    New  EditioB,  Revised.    (Price  3f.  0</.)    FtoulUpUu, 
16.  HORACE.    By  Sua  at.    New  Edition,  Revised.    (Price  8«.  Q</.)    Frontir^icct, 

16.  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS.    By  Prof.  R.  W.  Bbovnk,  of  King's  College. 

17.  CICERO'6  OFFICES.    [Old  Age,  Pricndship,  Scipio's  Dream,  Paradoxes  &c.] 

18.  PLATO     Vol.  III.    Ry  Q.  Bukoks,  M.A.    [Kiithydcmus.  Symposium,  Sopliistei, 

i'uliticus,  Liichcs,  Parmuuidcs,  Crutylns,  and  Alcuo  ] 

10.  LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     Vol.  IV.  (which  completes  tlic  work). 

20.  C^SAR  AND  HIRTIUS.    With  Index. 

21.  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  in  prose,  literally  tianslatcd.    Frontispiece. 

22.  HOMER'S  ODYSSEY,  IIyhns,  Epiobahs,  and  Battlb  or  tub  Fbogi  and  Micb. 

23.  PLATO.    Vol.   IV.     By  0.  Burgrs,  M.A.      [PhUebus,  Charmidcs,  Laches,  The 

Two  Alcibiiulcs,  and  Ten  other  Dialogues.] 

24.  26,  it  32.    OVID.    By  H.  T.  RILEY,  B.A.  Complete  in  3  Volt.    Froutispleees. 

26.  LUCRETIUS.    By  the  Rbv.  J.  S.  Watson.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  J.  M.  Good. 

27.  30,  31,  &  34.  CICERO'S  ORATIONS.    By  C.  D.  Yongb.     Complete  In  4  Vols. 

(Vol.  4  contains  also  the  Rhetorical  Pieces.) 

28.  PINDAR.    By  Dawson  W.  Tubnbb.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  Moobe.  Firoul. 
20.  PLATO.    Vol.  V.    By  G.  Bubgbs,  M.A.    [llie  Uws.] 
33  &  36.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS,  By  H.  T.  Rilbt,  BX    In  S  Vols. 

36.  JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  Uto.     By  the  Rbv.  L.  Evans,  M.A.     With  Uio  Metrical 
Version  of  GiFruBu.    F^uuliapiece. 

37.  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  transUted  chiefly  by  G.  Bubgbs,  A.M.,  with  Metri-. 
cal  Versions  by  various  Authors. 


88.  DEMOSTHENES.    The  Olynthiac,  Philippic,  and  other  Publie  Orations,  with 
Notes,  Ap]>endiccs,  &c.,  by  C.  Kann  Kbk.^ckdt.    Og.  6U.) 
le 
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aOL  SALLUST.  FLORUS,  niid  VELLEIUS  PATEHCtlLUS.  w'Ui  Gfylwu  Notat,  Rio- 

40.  LUCAN'S  PHARSAUA*  wiUi  copious  Notes,  by  II.  T.  Rii.ky,  B.A. 

41.  THEOCnfTUS,  B10N.  MOSCHUS  and  TYRTiEUS,  by  the  Ket.  J.  Baki*.  M.A. 

With  llie  Metrical  Versions  ot  Cuapuan.    Frou^tpUtt. 


42. 


.  C1CEROS  ACADEMICS,   DE   FINIBUS  and  TUSCULAN   QUESTIONS,  by 
C.  D.  YoKGK,  M  A.    With  Sketch  ol  the  Greek  Philottophj. 

43.  ARtSTOTLE'S  POLITICS  AND   ECONOMICS,  by  E.  Walfoku,  M.A.,  with 

Notes.  Analyses,  Life,  Iturviluction,  and  iuUex. 

44.  DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  LIVES  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHI- 

LOSOPHERS, with  Kotos  by  C.  D.  \onok,  U.A. 

46.  TERENCE  and  PH/EDRUS,  by  11.  T.  Kii.kt.  To  mliich  is  added  Shakt^ 
Metrical  Version  of  IMiiednts.     t'rontUpitce. 

46  &  47.  ARISTOTLE'S  ORGANON,  or,  IiO<ncal  Treatfscs,  and  flie  Intrn'ttictioa 
of  I'urplivrv,  with  Notes,  Aiiiilysn,  lutrutiuviioa  ttsd  indei,  lij  Uw  Rev.  O. 
K  OwiMi,*\i.A.    2  Vols.,  a*.  OJ.  per  Vol. 

48  &  49.  ARISTOPHANES,  ▼'tlj  Vnitw  twl  Ettnrts  from  tbe  best  Metrical  Versions, 
by  W.  i.  llicKiK.  in  d  Vols,    rrtmthjdfce. 

60.  CICERO  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GODS,  DIVINATIOfI,  FATE,  LAWS, 
REPUBLIC.  Mm,  ti-auslateU  by  C.  D.  VoNut:,  BJL 

61    APULEIUS.  [Tjte  Golden  Ass,  Posth  nf  Sorrntes,  nnrida.  a^d  Odfenee  or  Piscviunv 

on   M;i|:i<-].    To  which  is  added  h  Metnc:U  Version  of  Cupiu  and  rsyclic;   atiU 
Mrs.  Tiijiic's  Psyche.    FroHtispieve. 

62.  JUSTIN.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS  and  EUTROPIUS,  iritb  Kotes  and  a  Genernl 
Index,  by  the  Kov.  J.  S.  Watso.^.  MA. 

5S  &  6S.  TACITUS.  Vol  1.  The  Annals.  VoL  II.  Hie  History,  Gemmnis,  Agri- 
cola,  k:c.     With  Index. 

64.  PLATO.  Vol  VI.,  rompletinj;  Ujctrorlc.and  eonty.ntnp:  F.pinomiB,  Axioclins,  Krvxinn, 
on  Virlnc,  on  Justice,  Si^yiiliiis,  Dv-nKKhiCBS.  and  I>cfinilu>n«;  the  Tiraiisr  of 
Tiniicus  liocrns  on  the  Soulof  the  World  unU  Nature;  ihe  Ljvcs  of  Thao  hv  lint- 
penes  Ivicrtius,  Ilcsychius,  and  (Jlympitxlonw;  and  the  Introdactions  to  his'  \^>v. 
trines  by  Alrinous  and  Alhinns;  Apuiein*  on  the  lV>ctrines  of  Pk:o.  and  Uemiitkfl 
on  Phit.i's  Writings  hy  thfc  Poet  Gmv.  Kditcd,  wiili  Notes,  by  li.  ItuEGK;*.  MJl., 
Trin.  Coll.,  CMnib.     Witb  feneral  Intiex  to  the  tt  Valumes. 

66,  66.  67.  ATHENAUS.  The  DeipnoM)phists,or  the  Hanquet  of  the  T*nmrd.  trans- 
latrd  by  C.  D.  YcmoK,  IJ.A.,  with  un  Af»pend:x  of  Poeiical  Frntcmeiits  rrttdrred 
into  Kn;;li»li  verse  by  vai'ious  Aulhoi-s,  and  a  geueral  Index.    Conipleie  in  S  Vols. 

00.  CATUILUS,  TIBULLUS.  and  the  VIGIL  OF  VENUS.  A  Uteral  prose  traaala- 
lion.  To  Mhich  are  added.  Methcal  Verstuas  by  Lahd,  GsAiKUftk,  auid  uiitvrs. 
Froiititpiece. 

60.  PROPERTIUS,  Prraowius  Arbitek.  and  JoiiAnnKs  Skcujidus,  Iiifn»!W  tT-.ns- 

liital.  and  Hcconipunied  by  P«i«i.cal  Versions,  from  vnriouB  sonn-ed;  Ut  vhicii  an 
added  the  Love  Knistles  of  Aristjcnetu».    LUiicd  liy  W.  K.  Kkli.y. 

61.  74,  &  82  ThlE  Gi^OGRAPHY  OF  STRABO    tmnnlated,  Mitli  copious  Notes,  by 
W.  Fai.cokrv,  M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Hamtli-on,  Ksq.     In  S  V44s.,  and  Index. 

62.  XENOPHONS  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cvrns,  and  MEMORABILIA,  w 

Memoirs  ol  Sjocntles,  tmnslated  hy  tin;  Rev.  J.  S.  WAi-au.N,  uaUi  u  Guu:;rauliiral 
Conintuntary  bv  W.  F.  Ainswortii.    Froutispieet.  " 
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64,  «7,  69.  72.  78.  9t  81.  PLINrS  NATURAL  HISTORY,  with  copiou«Nolej.|.% 
Dr.BorracKaitdT.  II.RiLKT.    lR6v«iv*ie».    V»ta.  I..  11.,  Ill,  IV..^,  and  Vf. 

69.  SUETONIUS.  LiYct  of  tU«  Ctann»  uvl  other  Work«.    THOiito!t'»  TrmuiUtion 

rerited  by  T.  Fn^KSTKft. 
66.  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN.  AND  EMBASSY.. by  C.  Raww  Bswhedt. 
38.  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  ORATORS,  kf  the  R^.  J.  R.  WA-noN,  M.A. 
***  Thi»Tol«mc  oumptotos  the  CiMiioal  LilmYy  olttioH  of  Ckero. 

70.  OREEK  ROMANCES,    lleliodontt*  Longa*.  «nd  AcWIIro  Tatiw. 

71  &  76.  QUINTIUAN*S  INSTITUTES  OF  ORATORY.  Uy  llie  Rev.  J.  8.  Watsoii, 
M.A.    Complete,  with  Note*,  IndoK,  and  DiojrruphicHi  Nutko.    2  voliiroee. 

73.  HESIOD.  CALLIMACHUS.  AND  THEOGNIS.  in  fraee,  by  Banks,  with  the 
Metricul  Veniunsof  Ki.ton.  1^tlk«.  and  Prmk. 

76.  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  ttUOTATIONS.  with  tlia  Qunntiliee  mjirked  luid 
Kiigliih  IVaiiilntioiis ;  incliidinjr  rroverb*.  Maxime.  MuUoee,  Lav  Xcruuaua  riinisca; 
with  a  Collection  of  above  &UU  Giukk  Quotatiujis. 

77.  DEMOSTHENES    AGAINST    LEPTINI&    MIDIA9»    ANOROTION,    AND 

AKISlX)CR.U'i-'a.    By  Cuaalu  &aiim  KaMMJtUT. 
70.  XENOPHONS  MINOR  WORKS:  tranelated  hy  the  Rer.  J.  R.  Vatbon. 
ea  ARISTOTLE'S  METAPHYSICS,  literally  tramlated,  w4th  Nntee.  Amlyeit.  Ria- 

inin«tionQiieHtiontand  Imlcx,  by  the  Rev.  John  TI.  M'Manon.  M.A- 
81.  MARTIAL'S  EPiaRAMS.  liienllj  tnneUtedt  with  Iniiuiiene  ia  Veiee. 


BONN'S  ANTI^UABIAN  LIMAIl. 

lfHl^»rm  mitk  tht  Rr«ii»*«D  LtsMitT,  pris$'Un 


f .  BEDE'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  ti  THE  ANOLO  SAXON  CHRONICLE 

2.  MALLET'S  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.     Hy  HiHiiOf  l*KRCf.     Wiih  Abetraci 

of  the  Krbvjf^ia  Snya,  liy  Sift  WAtntK  Koorr.    KditeU  by  J.  A.  ]Ii.ackwkll. 

3.  WILJ.IAM  OF  MALMESBURY'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KIN08  OF  ENGLAND. 

4.  SIX  OLD  BNOLISH  CHRONICLES:  m-.  Auor's  Life  o'  Alfrkil;  the  Chronirlri 

of  KUielMPerd,  Giida*.  Nuiiiiu*,  Geuffry  of  llotimouth,  niiU  RiehnnI  of  CtroHccsler. 
6.  ELLIS'S  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.    Kerieed  by  J.  Okciiaau 
lUi.i.t\VRi.L.    Complete  in  one  voL,  lUumhuited  Frotttisfiittf, 

6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  lUcliard  of  Devixee.  GeoflTreyde  Viusauf. 

Lord  de  Joiitville.    Complete  iii  I  volume.    FtCHti^iut, 

7.  SARLY  TRAVELS  IN   PALESTINE.     WiUibald,  Stewulf.  BMUnmin  (tf  Tudda, 

Mandcville,  I  a  Brocqitiere,  and  Meundrell.    lu  one  roluiue.    Ml/A  Map. 

B.  10^&,12.  BRAND'S  POPULAR  ANTIQUmeS  OF  QRfAT  BRITAIN.     By 
Mil  lIxMU  KLLie.    Ill  S  Vole. 

0  &  11.  ROGER  Of  WENDOVER-S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (rormeity  ascribed 
to  &Iatthew  Paris.)    In  2  VoU. 

13.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY,    l^nlarged.   i>«KfU|»i«c#by  CftCiKsnANK. 

14,  15,  &  16.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWN B9  WORKS.     £dited  by  StlMUi  Wilkim. 

PoflmU.    Ill  8  Vol*.    With  Index. 

17.  10.  &  31.    MATTHEW    PARISH   CHRONICLE.    coRUining  the  nistory  of 

£n«laad  fr-a  132)5.  with  lodet  to  the  whole,  i'teliuliiig  the  portie*  piildiehca 
unOer  the  name  of  iloaiK  or  WxNOovni.  in  3  VoU.  (See  9  and  11).    PpttraH. 

18.  YULE-TIDE  STORIES.   A  coHeetion  of  Seandiuarwii  Tales  and  Traditions,  edited 

by  B.  TiiOBPR,  Esq. 

20  Si  28.   ROGER   DE   HOVE»EN'S   ANNALS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,   from 
A.D.733toA.D.12ni.    Tninatated  by  H.T.  R11.KT.  iJsq.,  B.A.    In  3  Vols! 

21.  HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  fiom  the  Romam 
Invwion  to  Uonry  IL  j  with  The  AcU  of  King  Stephen,  kc. 
8« 
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22.  PAUUS  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  To  which  is  appended  ALFREDS 
ANGLO  SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS,  with  »  literal  tnuislalion.  liotes, 
B,jid  Hti  Aii;:J4»-Sh!iiiij  Gr>iiiuiur  and  Glassiiry,  liy  U.  TiioupK,  Ksq. 

24  «t  25  MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  eapecially 
lut-li  nt  r^Lie  to  ilic  siflTitirs  or  Itritain,  from  the  Itegtuuiug  of  the  world  lo 
A.U.  lo(]7.     Jriih^kaviJ  by  C.  I>.  Yo50K,  U.A.    InS  Voi». 

25.  LEPSIUSS  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT.  ETHIOPIA,  wd  the  PENINSULA  OF 
SINAL  Utviscd  h)  Uie  AuUior.  Tniiitluled  hy  Lkonora  aud  Joanna  Ji. 
iliiUNr-B,    \VLih  ^iJipt  £ind  Coloured  View  of  Mount  Baikal. 

27,  23,  30  t30.  ORDERICUS  VITALIS.  Hi*  Ecciewaatical  Hiatorr  of  England  | 
atiii  jSurrMJoidy,  irjiiitLiied,  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  uf  Guizut,  Critical  Notice  ' 
hiy  M.  Ikiillc,  luid  vlt>  copious  Indet,  by  T.  FoRRiiTKR,  M.A.    In  4  Vols.  | 

29.  INGULPHS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLANO.  with  the  Conti-  ; 
nuiitions  by  i'eter  of  Bluis  und  other  Writers.  Translated,  with  Kotea  and  an  3 
Indcx.hy  ll.T.  RiLKT,  B.A.  j 

32.  LAMBS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  time  of  Eliza-    | 

belli  i  including  his  Selections  fron:  ilie  Gurrick  Plays.  € 

33.  MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS,  the  tmnslation  ot  llarsdcn.  edited,  with  Kotcs  and    i 

lutroductiou.  by  T.  Wkiout,  M.A.,  KS.A.,  fcc.  - 

34.  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER'S  CHRONICLE,  with  the  Two  ConUnnations; 

comprising  AuuhIs  of  Englisii  Uislury.  from  the  DciMrture  of  the  Uomaus  to  the 
Ileitcn  of  t^lward  1.    Traaslutcd.  with  Notes,  by  T.  I'oaasTKa.  Esq. 

35.  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBS,  comnrisin^  the  whiile  of  lUy's  Collection,  and  a 

complete  Alphabetical  Index,  in  which  are  introduced  larre  Atlditions  coUeclod  by 
UKNaT  G.  BoHi«. 

37.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS:  a  seicct  CoHection  of  Epitnphs;  with  Essay 
on  Monumental  Inscriptions,  Sec,  by  T.  J.  Pjcttiorkw,  Y  R.S.,  F.S.A. 

38.  A  POLYGLOT  OF  FOREIGN  PROVERDS:  comprising  French,  lUlian, German. 
DuUh,  Spanish,  FortOKuese  It  IJanish.   With  English  Trunslations,  &  General  Index. 

BOHN'8  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY, 

Uniform  vitk  Ike  Stamdaro  Libra  ar.frtfc  6s.  per  Volume. 
1,  2  &  3.  JESSE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
REIGN  <i¥  THE  STUAR'l-S.  including  the  Protkctora^tTT     In   S  vols,  with 
General  Index,  and  upwards  of  4U  Portraits  cngrared  on  steel. 

4.  JESSES   MEMOIRS   Of  THE   PRETENDERS  AND   THEIR  ADHERENTS. 

New  edition,  complete  in  I  vol.,  with  Index  and  Six  Portraiu  after  original  Pictores. 

5,  e,  7  &  8.  PEPYS  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  Lord  Brat. 

BROOKE.    New  and  Improved  Edition,  With  Additions.    Cootplelc  in  4  Volumes. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  pUtes. 

0,  10.  11  &  12  EVELYNS  DIARY  AND^ CORRESPONDENCE,  with  the  Private 
Correspondence  of  Charles  I.  New  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  from  the  oriri- 
nal  Papers  (by  4oBii  FORSTSK,  Esq.)    In  4  vols.    PortraiU  and  plates 


BONN'S  LIBRARY  OF  FRENCN  MEMOIRS. 

Vniform  witk  the  Standard  Library,  pneeZs.  td.  per  Foiume, 

1  &2.  MEMOIRS  OF  PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  conuining  the  Histories  of  Louis  II. 

and  Charles  VI II.,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burrundy. 

To  which  is  added.  The  Scandalous  Chronicle.    In  2  volumes.    Portruile. 
8,4,  6,  &  8.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SULLY,  Prime  Minister  to  Henrv  the 

Great.     With  Notes,  and  an  Historical  Intraductioa  bj  Sir  Walter  Sooit. 

la  4  vols.    With  a  General  Index.    Por/rcK. 


C^^ 


BONN'S  BRITISH  CLASSICS. 

Uniform  with  the  Stahdaud  Libraut,  prkt  3«.  M.  per  VolwM. 

1,  8,  6.  8,  11.  14  &  20.  GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMP»«E;  Complete  imdUiial^^^^ 

'  ^   ^SiworuniNotc;  including,  in  addiUon  to  all  UioAuthort  o'^n,  those  •! 

Guitot.  Wenck.  Niebuhr,  Hu^o,  Neander,  and  other  foreign  scholan.    Edited  by 

an  Emolish  Chukchmah,  with  a  Tcry  tla^r|»t«  InJ"-      ,_ „„,^  .^^ 

9  A   6   Ifi.  24  &  25    ADDISON'S  WORKS,  vith  tlie  Notof  of  BisHOF  Hcmn,  and 
^'*'  liri?  addition.  »lklSd«dedi^^  G.  Boha.    With  Portnti*  amd 

Siiraving$  on  tML 
7   DEFOES  WORKS,  Edited  bj  Sim  Walmb  Scott.    Vol  1.    Ckmtaining  llic  Life, 

AdvenTure.  and  Wraciea  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  Lifo  of  Colonel  Jack. 

Portrait  qf  D^ot,  .  ,       *  * 

0   DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  2.    Containing  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  Ailventurcs  of 

Capittin  Ciirlcion/Dickory  Cfonke,  8tc. 

10  PRIORS  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  (forming  the  l»t  Volume  of  BURKE'S  WORKS),  nev 

Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    Portrait, 

12  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol  1,  containing  hit  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Essays 
'      Uie  Sublime  and  Ucauliful,  and  various  Politicil  Miscellanies. 

13  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sm  Waltkr  Scott.    Vol.8.    Containing  the  Lifo  of 

Moll  Flanders,  and  the  Uistory  of  the  Devil. 
16.  BURKE'S  WORKS.    VoL  S,  containing  Essay  on  the  French  Revolution,  PoUticri 

Letters  and  Speeches. 
17   DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  4.    Roxana,  or  the  rortrmtte  Mistreats  and  Life  and 

'     Adventures  of  Mother  Ross. 
16.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  VoL  S.  .  Appeal  firom  the  Kew  to  the  Old  Whigs,  kc,  kc. 
10.  BURKE'S   WORKS.  Vol.  4.  wntaining  his  Report  on  the  AJfaiis  of  India,  aB4 

Acticles  ag>unst  Warren  Ilattings. 


21, 


6,  containing  the  History  of  Uie  Great  Plague  of  Lon< 
■JeMl^the'Fire'of* London,  1666  (by  an  anonymous  writer);  the  Storm;  and 


DEFOE'S  WORKS.  Vol, 
1665 ;  the  Fire  of  Lone 
True  Born  Englishman. 


the 


22  &  28.  BURKE'S  WORKS  (in  Six  Vdtonea).    Vols.  S  k  C 

20»  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  edited  by  Sim  Walt«b  Scott.    VoL  «.    Contdhing  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell;  Voyage  Round  the  World;  and  TracU  relating 

to  the  Hanoverian  Aecesaioii. 
27  &  28    BURKE'S  SPEECHES  on  the  UTPEACHMENTof  WARREN  HASTINGS ; 

Irith  a  jSlecuin  of"s  LetSni.  and  a  General  Index.   2  vols.    (Also  forming  vols. 

7  sad  8  of  Bulked  Works,  which  Uiey  complete.) 

BOHN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  vnth  the  8TA»»AaD  Ubkaey,  price  5s.  ftr  Volvme, 
EUSEBIUS'   ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY,   Translated  trom  the  Greek,  with 
SOCRATES-  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  continuation  of  Euskbius.  with 

the  Notci  of  Valbsius.  .  ^    mo  f« 

Tucr^nnRET   AND    EVAGRIUS.     Ecclesiastical   Hmtones,  from  A.p.   333  to 
^"f.?.  437,2d  fwm  aJ.  ^1  to  A  i.  64*.  Translated  fiom  the  Greek,  with  General 

THE*WORKS   OF   PHILO  JUD^US,    transUted  firom  the  Greek  by   C.  D. 
YosQB,B.A.    VoLl. 

S:  s'momen°/ec%ueV;st,cal  HiSrORY  fro.  x.n^^^»aj^=^..d  gjEjd* 
liastical  Uisior>-  of  Piiilostokoiu»,  inuislatcU  from  the  Greek,  witn  a  Mcmw  ok 
tlia  Author,  by'E.  Walford,  M.A. 

7  ai  8.  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  Vote. »  fc  4»  wiMi  geiunl  Index. 

l4 


>:^:>i?y^!^>cz:>^?^. 


m 


BOHN'S  SHILLINQ  SIRIES. 

1.  EMERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

2.  IRVtNG'S  LIfE  Of  MAHOMET.* 

8.  THE  GENUINE  AjUTOBIOGRAFHV  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANIUJNL 
♦.  WILLISS  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET.* 
5.  mvlNCS  ^CCfiSSORS  OF  MAHOMET* 

e. LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.*    . 

7. SKETCH-BOOK.* 

8. TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.* 

0.  TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

10  &  n. CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAlH.    t  Valft.* 

12  &  18. LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS    i  Vote.* 

U. COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS* 

t5  &  10.  TAYLOR'S  EL  DORADO;  or.  Firtum  oflhe  Gold  Bt«lNk    t1 
17.  IRVINC'S  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.* 

18. KNICKERBOCKER.* 

,0.  TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA.* 

20.  ■  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

21.  •  ABBCTSFORO  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

22. SALMAGUNDI.* 

23. BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.* 

24.  ASTORIA  (/Wiriff/o/rtf^n/W).    SVbll.lii1.    Si. 

26.  LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE;  or,lli«  History  of  «  ServuUGtrL 

A.  R.  Scon  UK.* 
20.  MAYOS  BERBER ;  or,  lite  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas.    A  Itfo  of  Morocco. 

27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or.  8)(  etches  of  Society  imi  Adrwtiue.* 

28.  GUI20T*S  LIFE  OF  MONK.  wiUi  Appeiidu  and  Portrmit.*^ 

20.  THE    CAPE  AND  THE   KAFFIRS:    A  Diary   of   V\\t  Year**  ResideBee,  witk 
Advice  10  Knii};rttnts.     Uy  11.  WaUD.    Plmtt  mmd  Map  of  Ike  Seat  qf  U'mr,    U. 

30.  WILLISS   HURRY-GRAPHS:  or.  Sketcliei  of  Scenery,  CclebriUei,  and  Society, 

tnkitn  from  Life* 

31.  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.    A  Romance. 

32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;  with  Itisturirnl  and  I  Uteri  ptive  Sketch  of  tiN 

Grent  KxhilNUon.     Ity  CVUl  S  UKT)1)1^T•.    Nmunme  lUmlnUiotu,    Sf. 

33.  LAMARTINE'S  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT.* 

84.  GUIZOTS  MONKS  CONTEMPORARIES    A  .<«nea  of  Bttgmphic  HUdfa  m 

the  Kngliih  Uevoliitidi).     Poriruit  of  HJtcard  Lord  CtmrmUom* 

85.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 
30.  ■■  Tlie  Kune,  Second  Series. 

37. SNOW  IMAGE.  «nil  utherTslei. 

38. SCARLET  LETTER. 

80.  EMERSON'S  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 

40.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  ;  ur.  Life  among  Uie  Loiclyj  «riUi  iBtiodttCttc?  Bcwirks 
by  Uie  UKV.  j.  SUKlOlAN. 

41.  THE  WHITE  SLAVE    A  new  picture  of  American  Slave  Life. 

42.  DAYS  OF  BATTLE:  or.  Qiwtre  Kraa  nuU  Waterloo.    Ity  an  ENGLLSHWOMAll, 
rtikicut  ni  Urusvcis  iu  June,  IbU,  (author  ot  Huwe  in  the  ^'iueteeutb  Cntiicy), 


ht 


4:' 


thel1irrarro„t°j'd  be  returned  to 
stamped  below.        ^°'^  **>«  ^^^t  date 

beytd'?bi\Se7ti'4^^"^"^"^  ^* 
Please  return  promptly. 


\;'.^  2.  ANALYSIS    «n4    StiMMAfft  t^i    r.,^,.^^^.. 

<-,'^Vi,^  Kvcuts,  T.iljiiaor  VVci}.'lj!B.,  itfifify,  Vc 

^Ci2  ^'  TURNERS  (DAWSON  WJ  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS.  foHhf-iwc ,.,    ..,> 

y^yj^.  4.  LOGIC,  or  the  SCifeNvft  OF  INFERENCE.  »^  |Hji,uJar  yUimn\,  Ijy  J.  Ditvit.  .^,,^^.    ,, 

\->i^  5.  KANTS  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON.  iriualiitH  fiy  MicntLKJOilif.  C^'^'Sxr? 

V  ;|  6.  ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THUC YDIDES.  Ijy  T.  V\'u  k^i,^^   ^^  l^djtwa.     ^B  ^A^^^ 
.       :*!  Willi  the  tt(ld;t]oii  vf  u  puia] lie tc  liidei.  -^nMSfuii.     f^'^^i'^^ji   l 

'^^'y'i  7  I.  8,  WRIQHT-s   PROVINCTAL   OICTJOMARY.     A  DirfitmiirT  of  OU^Wb  flLd 

i  -^i  ®'^0'Mnfr«2  LWNDES:  BmUOGRAPHER'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  UTf^A-     Ik^^^'f?^    ' 
u.  8  parti,  lorn-iN^  4  ^oJ*.    turlt,  I.  IL,  lit, ud  1^^  price  i^.  (W.  ewU.  l^/%^i^ 


